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SAXON  CHURCH    OF    ST.    LAWRENCE, 
BRADFORD   ON  AVON.i 

By  E.  CHISHOLM  BATTEN,  M.A. 

It  is  impossible  to  stand  on  this  spot,  sacred  to  the 
memories  of  St.  Aldhelm  and  King  Ina,  without  feehng 
thankful  for  the  great  work  they  accomplished  for  the 
English  people  twelve  hundred  years  ago. 

-\ldhelm,  Abbot  and  Bishop,  was  the  wise  counsellor  of 
that  successful  warrior,  ecclesiastical  founder  and  provi- 
dent legislator,  Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  the 
two  did  very  much  for  the  making  of  our  England. 

Ina  was  a  near  relative  of  Aldhelm,  and  we  are  told 
that  the  noble  talents  of  Ina  were  stimulated  by  the 
counsels  of  Aldhelm  whose  precepts  he  listened  to  humbly, 
took  in  heartily,  and  followed  thoroughly. 

In  652  Cenwealh,  Ina's  uncle,  won  a  great  victory,  here 
at  Bradford,  over  the  Celtic  Britons,  which  success 
extended  the  West  Saxon  Kingdom  to  the  Mendips.  Ina 
became  king  of  the  West  Saxons  in  688,  and  rolled  the 
tide  of  conquest  over  the  whole  of  Somerset,  founding 
the  castle  and  town  of  Taunton  as  a  border  fortress  and 
defence  against  the  Celts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall. 

Aldhelm  was  at  Ina's  accession  abbot  of  Malmesbury  ;  he 
had  been  so  for  nearly  twent}^  years.  The  Venerable  Bede 
(his  cotemporary)  tells  us  how  his  early  time  there  was 

^Read  at  Bradford,  August  5th,  1887. 
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devoted  to  learning  and  authorship,  and  how  students  came 
there  from  Scotland  and  France  to  be  his  pupils. 

We  must  remember  that  the  wars  between  the  West 
Saxons  and  the  Celts,  were  not  waged  by  the  Saxons 
when  as  Pagans  and  Heathens,  against  Christians,  but 
that  both  sides  were  Christians,  the  conquerors  as  well  as 
the  conquered ;  and  that  there  was  little  displacement  of 
the  vanquished  Celts,  whose  religious  forms  were  rather 
of  the  Oriental  than  of  the  Western  type. 

Aldhelm  combined  with  his  learning  and  letters  great 
zeal  in  church  extension.  He  was  the  greatest  church 
builder  of  his  time.  He  built  a  large  minster  at  Malmes- 
bury,  beside  two  other  churches  within  the  same  precincts, 
and  before  Ina's  accession  he  had  founded  a  monastery  at 
Frome. 

Very  shortly  after  Ina's  accession,  Aldhelm  communi- 
cated to  him  his  intention  of  going  to  Eome,  to  obtain 
a  grant  from  the  Pope  of  the  largest  privileges  of  a 
monastery  for  the  abbey  of  Malmesbury,  and  its  dependent 
house  at  Frome,  to  which  proposal  not  only  Ina,  but 
Ethelred  the  King  of  the  Mercians  gave  full  countenance. 

Aldhelm  obtained  at  Eome  a  bull  or  charter  of  privileges 
from  Pope  Sergius,  exempting  the  Monasteries  of  Malmes- 
bury and  Frome  from  episcopal  jurisdiction  and  secular 
services,  and  conferring  on  the  monks  the  privilege  of 
electing  their  abbot. 

On  Aldhelm's  return  from  Eome,  after  a  long  absence, 
his  progress  through  the  West  Saxon  Kingdom  was,  as  it 
were,  a  triumph.  Ina  and  Ethelred  joined  in  welcoming 
his  return ;  Aldhelm  gave  Ina  a  magnificent  altar  which 
he  had  brought  from  Eome  and  Ina  placed  it  in  the 
church  he  had  then  lately  built  at  Bruton. 

After  his  return  from  Eome,  Aldhelm  founded  a  monas- 
tery, here  at  Bradford.  It  was  probably  not  founded 
before  that  time,  as  Bradford  is  not  named  in  the  charter 
of  privileges  of  Pope  Sergius,  who  was  Pope  from  687  to 
701. 

When  Ina  divided  the  Bishopric  of  Wessex  into  two  in 
705,  and  founded  the  Bishopric  of  Sherborne,  he  insisted 
on  Aldhelm  becoming  the  first  Bishop  of  the  new  Diocese 
of  Sherborne. 

The  first  mention  of  the  Monastery  of  Bradford  is  in  the 
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episcopal  letter  of  Aldhelm  which  he  wrote  in  705,  stating 
that  he  had  desired,  on  becoming  bishop,  to  resign  the 
position  of  Abbot  in  his  Monasteries  of  Malmesbury,  Fronie 
and  Jjradford ;  but  his  monks  insisted  on  his  remaining 
their  head,  which  he  consented  to  do ;  King  Ina  was  an 
attesting  witness  to  this  letter. 

William  of  Malmesbury  after  mentioning  this  episcopal 
letter  of  St.  Aldhelm  in  which  the  Monastery  of  Bradford 
is  named,  adds  the  now  well-known  sentence  "  et  est  ad 
hunc  diem  eo  loci  Ecclesiola  quam  ad  nomen  beatissimi 
Laurentii  fecisse  prasdicatur,"  which  may  be  translated 
"And  there  is  to  this  day  in  that  place  a  little  church 
which  he  (Aldhelm)  is  asserted  to  have  made  to  the  Honour 
of  the  most  Blessed  Laurence." 

The  question  which  is  to  be  submitted  to  your  Society 
to-day  is,  Does  the  building  before  us  only  occupy  the 
site  of  the  church  built  by  Aldhelm,  or  is  it  the  actual 
church  itself? 

Mr.  Jones,  the  late  vicar  of  Bradford,  tells  us  that  in 
August,  1857,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Wiltshire  Archaso- 
logical  Society  here,  attention  was  first  drawn  to  this 
remarkable  building,  though  he  admits,  few  seemed  willing 
to  believe  in  its  authenticity  as  a  relic  of  the  tenth 
century. 

This  statement  is  in  a  tract  published  by  the  Committee 
of  Trustees  for  its  Preservation  and  Eestoration  in  1872. 
In  this  is  given  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Freeman  as  follows ; — 
"  From  the  character  of  the  building  I  should  be  inclined 
to  place  it  early  in  the  last  of  the  three  Ante-Norman 
periods  which  I  tried  to  make  out  in  my  History  of 
Architecture.  There  is  certainly  in  this  building  nothing 
that  can  be  described  as  Norman," — and  the  opinion  of 
the  late  Mr.  Parker  as  follows  : — "  The  church  was  built 
as  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Ethelwold, 
between  970  and  975,  or  possibly  then  built  of  wood 
only,  and  rebuilt  of  stone  about  1025,  not  later. 

The  foundation  for  this  opinion  of  Mr.  Parker's  was 
the  great  similarity  between  the  sculptured  angels  to 
be  seen  on  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel,  and  figures  of 
angels  found  in  the  Benedictional  of  St.  Ethelwold,  who 
held  the  See  of  Winchester  from  a.d.  963  to  984 ;  and  it 
was  confirmed  in  the  opinion  of  Mr,  Jones,  by  the  fact 
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that  in  the  year  a.d.  1001,  King  Ethelred  bestowed  the 
monastery  (Casnobium)  with  the  adjacent  vill  of  Brad- 
ford on  the  Abbess  of  Shaftesbury.  The  specific  object 
of  the  gift  is  declared  to  be  to  provide  the  nuns  a  refuge 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Danes,  and  a  hiding-place  for  the 
relics  of  the  blessed  martyr,  St.  Edward,  and  the  rest  of 
the  saints. 

In  1874,  in  his  paper  on  Ine,  printed  in  the  xxth 
volume  of  the  transactions  of  the  Somersetshire  Archoso- 
logical  Society,  Mr.  Freeman,  who  had  in  the  meantime 
most  carefully  examined  the  buildings,  says  (pt.  ii.  p.  27) — 
"As  Abbot  of  Malmesbury,  Ealdhelm  had  been  one  of 
the  greatest  builders  of  his  time.  The  realm  of  Ine 
was  adorned  with  a  number  of  churches,  the  work 
of  his  saintly  kinsman.  Of  these  one  happily  remains  to 
us,  the  church,  reared  by  Ealdhelm  on  the  scene  of  his 
uncle  Cenwealh's  victory,  the  lately  rescued  Church  of 
Saint  Lawrence  at  Bradford-on-Avon.  There  it  stands 
telling  its  tale  that  the  English  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries  were  not  savages,  unable  to  put  stone  and  mortar 
together,  and  recalling  in  its  peculiar  style  the  work  of 
Honorius — it  might  be  more  respectful  to  say  the  works 
of  Stilicho — over  the  remodelled  gates  of  Eome." 

From  1874  the  appeals  to  the  public  (which  have  been 
liberally  responded  to)  utter  no  uncertain  sound  as  to  the 
date,  and  say  that  this  most  interesting  relic  was  standing 
in  William  of  Malmesbury's  days,  and  was  built  by  St. 
Aldhelm. 

Why  not  ?  Why  is  this  opinion  so  dear  to  the  town  of 
Bradford,  so  pleasant  to  those  who,  in  Wessex,  reverence 
the  names  of  Ina  and  Aldhelm,  not  correct  ? 

Aldhelm  certainly  built  the  great  church  at  Malmes- 
bury of  stone ;  and  the  church  he  built  at  Wareham  was 
also  of  stone.  The  Venerable  Bede  records  the  building 
of  stone  churches  at  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow,  in  the 
county  of  Northumberland  about  680.  The  year  after 
the  Monastery  of  Wearmouth  had  been  built,  Bishop 
Benedict  crossed  the  sea  into  Gaul,  and  no  sooner  asked 
than  obtained,  and  carried  back  with  him  masons  to  build 
him  a  stone  church  in  the  Eoman  manner,  which  he  had 
always  admired. 

We  have  seen  that  Aldhelm  founded  the  Monastery  of 
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Bradford  after  his  return  from  Rome,  and  before  liis 
episcopal  letter  of  705.  He  was  fully  employed  in  the 
building  of  his  bishop's  church  at  Sherboiiie  after  that 
date,  and  it  is  most  prolmble  that  this  Church  of  ^t. 
Lawrence  here  was  built  before  705.  May  he  not  coming 
fresh  from  Rome  have  brought  with  him,  if  necessary, 
masons  capable  of  l^uilding,  and  built  our  Saxon  Church 
of  stone  in  the  Eoman  style  of  masonry,  although  to 
conciliate  the  Celtic  Christians,  the  place  was  adapted  to 
the  Eastern  rather  than  the  Eoman  ritual. 

Nor  is  this  all  ;  no  one  would,  1  suppose,  insist  on  the 
Church,  as  it  now  stands,  with  its  peculiar  ornamentation, 
being  exclusively  the  work  of  Aldhelm.  Certainly  the 
angels  in  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel  might  well  have 
been  added  after  the  Nuns  of  Shaftesbur}-  owned  the 
Church,  and  much  of  the  external  ornamentation  must 
have  been  done  after  the  erection  of  the  walls,  and  might 
as  reasonably  be  considered  as  done  in  the  tenth  and 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  with  the  style  of  which 
period  it  accords,  than  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  and 
beginning  of  the  eighth. 

The  newly  discovered  Saxon  Church  at  Deerhurst  seems 
to  be  of  the  date  1053,  and  its  masonry  exhibits  a  use  of 
building  stone,  of  no  great  length  or  thickness,  irregular 
as  to  size  and  bedded  in  very  copious  mortar,  somewhat 
in  contrast  to  the  masonry  of  our  Bradford  Saxon  Church, 
But  in  one  respect  the  plan  of  Deerhurst  Saxon  Church 
is  decidedly  different  from  that  of  Bradford,  and  this  is  in 
the  size  of  the  opening  between  the  nave  and  the  chancel. 
This  in  Bradford  is  not  wider  than  three  feet ;  the  width 
at  Deerhurst  is  six  feet  six  inches.  The  difference  is  just 
what  might  be  expected  between  buildings  of  the  eighth 
and  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  wall  between  the 
chancel  and  the  nave  was  gradually  excavated  by  the 
English  architects,  as  the  Eastern  Church  character  of  the 
separation  between  the  sanctuary  and  the  worshippers 
became  fainter  and  fainter. 

The  Institute  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  two  new 
buttresses,  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  are  placed  by 
way  of  precaution,  in  lieu  of  the  support  afforded  by  a 
cottage  just  pulled  down.  The  removal  of  this  building 
has  disclosed  a  doorway  into  the  nave  on  the  south-side 
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corresponding  to  the  doorway  opposite  on  the  north-side, 
which  leads  into  what  has  been  called  the  porch.  This 
southern  doorway  is  six  feet  six  inches  from  the  lloor  to 
the  impost,  and  from  the  lower  side  of  the  impost  to  the 
head  of  the  arch  two  feet  three  inches,  in  all  eight  feet 
nine  inches,  with  a  width  of  two  feet  ten  inches. 

It  is  a  subject  of  much  interest,  and  on  which  great 
diflerence  of  opinion  exists,  whether  these  new  buttresses 
should  not  be  raised,  and  a  southern  limb  built  to  corres- 
pond with  the  north  building  hitherto  called  the  north 
porch.  The  pitch  and  size  of  the  roof  of  a  southern 
building  are  sufficiently  indicated  on  the  south  wall  of 
the  nave,  and  the  foundation  walls  of  such  a  Ijuildiiig 
have  been  distinctly  traced.  The  buttresses  are  built  on 
the  side  foundation  walls  and  the  area  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  north  porch. 

But  to  copy  the  north  porch  is  to  assume  that  this  copy 
would  represent  the  state  of  the  southern  limb  when  it 
was  pulled  down  to  erect  the  cottage,  whilst  to  carry  up 
the  walls  and  gable  in  any  other  form  is  to  venture  to 
say  how  they  were  fashioned  eight  centuries  ago. 


BRAD  BOURNE     CROSS,    .DERBYSHIRE 

By  the  REV.  PROFESSOR  G.  F.  BROWNE,  B.D. 

In  speaking  of  the  early  sculptured  stones  of  Derbyshire, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  at  Derby  in  1885,  I  described 
the  portion  of  the  shaft  of  a  cross  which  stands  in  the 
churchyard  of  Bradbourne\  and  added,  —  "  This  is  not  the 
only  fragment  in  the  Bradbourne  churchyard,  for,  in  order 
to  make  a  stile,  the  men  of  some  past  generation  took 
another  fragment,  covered  with  human  figures  and  foliage 
scrolls,  and  split  it  down  the  middle,  and  planted  the  two 
pieces  to  form  the  two  jambs  of  the  stile.  I  feel  quite 
sure  that  if  a  very  small  effort  were  made,  the  parish 
would  gladly  accept  two  less  valuable  and  more  suitable 
stones  with  which  to  form  the  stile,  and  the  present 
fragments  might  be  put  together  in  the  parish,  or  might 
even  be  given  for  the  purposes  of  the  Derby  Museum." 

A  month  or  two  after  this  was  published  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Derbyshire  Archaeological  Society, 
I  received  a  welcome  letter  from  Mr.  Albert  Hartshorne, 
to  the  elTect  that  he  was  anxious  to  do  what  he  could  to 
preserve  the  stones  used  as  a  stile.  In  the  spring  of  1886 
I  heard  from  him  that  he  was  in  a  position  to  do  something 
for  the  stones.  He  had  learned  that  there  were  said  to  be 
other  fragments  of  the  Bradl^ourne  cross  in  the  grounds  at 
Tissington  Hall. 

The  Rev.  Gray  Granville,  Vicar  of  Ham,  very  kindly 
called  on  Sir  William  FitzHerbert  of  Tissington,  and  learned 
from  him  that  until  lately  there  were  fragments  of  the 
head  of  the  Bradbourne  cross  under  the  yew  trees  in  his 
grounds.     He  allowed  a  search  to  be  made  by  Mr.  Granville 

^  See  Proceedings  of    the   Derbyshire       sides  of  the  shaft,  Phite  XIII.   fig  2,  iu 
Archrcological  Society,  for  1885,  and  the       the  same  vohime. 
photolithograph  from  my  rubbings  of  two 
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and  Mr.  Hartslioriie  ;  and  when  they  found  one  arm  of  a 
oross,  he  allowed  them  to  carry  it  off  to  its  old  home 
at  Rradbourne.  This  very  lil^eral  conduct  will  make 
archaeologists  feel  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Sir  William 
FitzHerbert. 

On  August  16,  1886,  the  day  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Institute  at  Chester,  Mr.  Granville  drove 
me  over  from  Ham  to  Bradbourne  Hall,  where  we  found  Mr. 
Crombie  the  Vicar  of  Bradbourne,  Mr.  Jourdain  the 
Vicar  of  Ashbourne,  Miss  Petit,  and  others,  with  Mr. 
Hartshorne.  We  examined  first  the  arm  of  a  cross  brought 
from  Tissington.  It  told  its  history  at  once.  It  is  but  a 
fragment,  but  it  has  two  angels  exactly  like  those  on  the 
arms  of  the  cross  at  Eyam,  one  on  the  front,  the  other  on 
the  end.  On  its  upper  surface  it  has  a  rather  clumsy 
interlacing  pattern  of  one  band,  exactly  like  that  on  the 
edge  of  the  rectangular  head  of  the  great  shaft  in  Bakewell 
churchyard,  and  on  the  under  surface,  it  has  a  rather 
prettily  conceived  interlacing  pattern,  not  well  worked 
out  either  in  principle  or  in  execution. 

We  then  proceeded  to  dig  up  the  two  jambs  of  the  slab 
in  the  churchyard  wall.  Much  to  our  satisfaction,  we 
found  that  one  part  of  the  sculpture  which  had  been  turned 
inwards,  and  all  those  parts  which  had  been  underground, 
were  in  very  good  preservation.  The  difference  between 
the  exposed  part,  worn  practically  smooth,  and  the  bold 
relief  of  the  sculpture  on  the  buried  part,  seemed  to  tell 
of  very  many  generations  of  men  and  women  pushing 
through  the  narrow  orifice  since  first  the  stones  were  placed 
there. 

When  we  got  the  stones  out  and  moved  away  with  some 
difficulty  into  the  open,  we  found  that  they  fitted  together 
fairly  well,  and  had  evidently  been  split  in  two  from  one 
block  ;  we  found,  further,  that  when  placed  together  they 
fitted  on  the  top  of  the  portion  of  the  shaft  standing  in 
the  churchyard,  and  carried  on  the  patterns  on  the  two 
edges  and  the  arrangement  of  the  two  faces  of  that  fine 
piece  of  shaft.  The  original  shaft  is  a  little  over  three 
feet  high,  the  new  portion  is  over  four  feet,  so  that  there 
is  now  more  than  seven  feet  of  what  has  been  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  remarkable  shafts  in  the  kingdom. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  quote  here  some  remarks  which 
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I  had  the  opportunity  of  making  at  the  Derby  Meeting 
on  the  Derbyshire  stones. 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  tlie  ornamentation  of  the  great  cross 
at  Bakewell  consists  of  a  magnificent  scroll,  springing 
alternately  right  and  left  from  a  sort  of  cornucopiie.  The 
scroll  at  the  top  has  a  somewhat  nondescript  animal 
nibbling  at  the  topmost  bunch  of  fruit.  Now,  the 
Northmen  believed  in  a  sacred  tree,  known  as  the  world- 
ash,  in  which  four  harts  nibbled  the  buds.  The  harts 
shown  on  the  stone  at  York  (Plate  XII.)  may  have  reference 
to  this  part  of  the  story.  The  tree  was,  besides,  a  pathway 
for  the  messenger  between  the  gods  and  the  earth,  and 
this  messenger  was  the  squirrel.  I  suggest  that  the  animal 
on  the  Bakewell  cross  recalls  this  early  belief,  for  non- 
descript as  it  is  there  is  no  question  at  all  that  its  fore  legs 
clutching  the  fruit  excellently  represent  the  attitude  of  a 
squirrel  with  a  nut  in  its  paws.  In  this  case  we  should 
have,  as  we  have  so  remarkably  at  Gosforth,  a  combination 
of  the  Christian  and  the  Teutonic  religious  beliefs,  the 
Christian  tree  of  life,  and  the  pagan  messenger  of  the  gods 
in  its  topmost  branches.  No  one  who  knows  the  magni- 
ficent cross  at  Euthwell,  in  Dumfriesshire,  need  be  told 
where  to  look  for  a  graceful  original  of  the  Bakewell 
squirrel.  At  the  very  bottom  of  the  cross  is  a  curious 
semi-circular  piece  of  ornament,  below  which  the  stone 
seems  to  have  been  broken,  or  to  have  come  to  an  abrupt 
end.  There  is  a  corresponding  semi-circle  at  the  bottom 
of  the  great  fragment  of  a  shaft  at  Bradbourne  (Plate  XIII. ), 
and  it  had  seemed  to  me  that  this  probably  represented  a 
bow,  the  man  drawing  it  being  on  a  part  of  the  stone 
which  is  lost.  I  found  in  the  Weston  Museum,  in  Sheffield, 
the  cast  of  a  portion  of  a  magnificent  shaft,  the  original  of 
which  is  in  a  garden  near,  of  which  I  show  the  front,  &c. 
(Plate  XIII.)  In  details  and  size  it  is  remarkably  similar 
to  those  at  Bakewell  and  Bradbourne,  and  here  we  have  a 
beautifully  designed  and  executed  man,  in  a  kneeling 
position,  holding  a  bow,  to  which  he  is  fitting  an  arrow. 
It  is  interesting  to  find  a  theory,  formed  on  the  fragments 
at  Bakewell  and  Bradbourne,  so  entirely  confirmed  by  the 
complete  base  of  the  cross  at  Sheffield.  On  a  stone  found 
at  Bishop  Auckland  (Plate  II.),  there  is  a  man  drawing 
a  bow,  and  taking  aim  at  an  animal  involved  in  a  scroll. 
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The  head-dress  of  this -man,  which  is  beautifully  executed, 
and  the  hair  on  the  top  lip,  point  to  the  style  adopted  by 
the  late-Saxon  dandies.  This  idea,  however,  was  continued 
into  Norman  times,  for  you  have  it  on  the  pillars  at  the 
west  front  of  Lincoln,  and  also  on  the  alternate  pillars  of 
the  Norman  door  of  the  little  old  church  at  Steetley." 

Having  said  this  in  1885,  it  was  very  interesting  to  find 
on  the  Bradbourne  fragments,  when  they  were  cleared  of 
their  dirt,  no  less  than  four  squirrels  employed  in  eating  the 
fruit  of  the  scrolls  on  which  they  stand,  as  the  one  squirrel 
at  Rakewell  is  doing.  Further,  and  this  is  an  exceedingly 
unusual  thing,  we  found  men  also  in  the  foliage  of  the 
scrolls.  So  far  as  I  can  remember,  it  is  only  at  Spalato 
and  Sandbach  that  we  find  this.  At  Jarrow  there  is  a  man 
fio-htinsf  a  beast  among  scrolls,  but  at  Bradbourne  and 
Spalato  and  Sandbach  the  man  is  standing  in  the  scroll- 
work as  if  he  were  only  another  variety  of  animal.  It 
was  with  almost  more  satisfaction  that  I  made  out  the 
much  decayed  sculpture  at  the  bottom  of  the  east  edge  of 
the  original  piece  of  shaft  to  be  a  man  with  a  bow  and 
arrow,  in  the  act  of  shooting  up  into  the  scroll  work. 
Thus  the  surmise  with  regard  to  Bakewell  and  the  west  edge 
of  Bradbourne  was  confirmed  in  1885  by  the  shaft  at 
Sheffield,  and  then  in  1886  Bradbourne  itself  produced  a 
second  confirmation.  The  Bradbourne  shaft  as  it  now  is 
can  claim  to  be  unique.  It  has  two  archers  upon  it,  three 
men  in  its  scrolls,  and  four  squirrels  ;  and  thus  it  may 
fairly  be  described  as  opening  a  new  field  for  investigation, 
and  afibrding  examples  of  ornamentation  which  have  not 
been  found  elsewhere.  It  tells  very  clearly  of  the 
prevalence  in  Derbyshire,  in  some  far  off  time,  of  some 
one  master  principle  in  the  erection  and  ornamentation 
of  these  remarkable  works  of  art.  Eyam,  Bakewell,  the 
shaft  now  at  Shefiield,  and  Bradbourne,  have  so  much  in 
common  that  mere  coincidence  is  quite  out  of  the  question, 
while  at  the  same  time  each  has  its  special  points. 
Bradbourne  is  in  my  opinion  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
series. 

The  figures  on  the  north  and  south  faces  are  too  far 
perished  for  any  safe  conclusions  as  to  their  details.  The 
Crucifixion  speaks  for  itself  ;  that  on  the  Bakewell  shaft 
has  practically  perished.    The  figure  corresponding  on  the 
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opposite  side,  with  a  bird  at  the  right  ear  and  some  oljject 
on  the  left,  corresponds  with  a  panel  which  can  still  be  to 
a  certain  extent  made  out  on  the  west  face  of  the  Bakewell 
shaft.  The  comparative  grammar  of  sculptured  subjects 
is  not  as  yet  suificiently  ascertained  to  enable  us  to  feel 
sure  about  this  panel  ;  it  may  be  compared  with  two 
panels  at  Sandbach.  The  remaining  panels  seem  to  contain 
twelve  figures  in  pairs  ;  if  that  is  so,  their  attribution  is 
not  difficult. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  east  edge  of  the  shaft  has  scrolls 
springing  right  and  left  from  a  central  stem.  This 
arrangement  is  less  connnon  and  presents  a  more  rich 
appearance  than  the  scrolls  at  Euthwell  and  many  other 
places.  The  Sheffield  shaft  resembles  the  Bradbourne 
shaft  in  this  as  in  other  particulars.  There  are  beautiful 
examples  of  it  at  Jarrow,  Easby,  Eothley,  and  a  few  other 
places.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  at  what  period  after  1066 
the  districts  of  Derbyshire  which  produced  these  works  of 
art  were  in  a  condition  to  produce  them.  And  yet  they 
are  persistently  called  Norman  crosses ;  I  never  knew  why. 


SAINT-PAUL   TKOIS-CHATEAUX. 
By  EDWARD  A.  FREEMAN,  D.C.L. 

The  city  of  the  Tricastini  is  a  city  which  has  fallen 
indeed.  It  has  fallen  about  as  low  as  a  city  can  fall 
which  has  not  been  swept  away  altogether.  It  is  not 
indeed,  like  Norba  and  Calleva,  cut  down  to  a  wall 
fencing  in  no  dwellings,  to  a  collection  of  ruined  dwell- 
ings, like  Ninfa,  or  to  a  collection  of  dwellings  like  Les 
Baux,  where  just  enough  are  inhabited  to  make  us  feel 
more  strongly  that  the  more  part  of  them  are  not.  Saint 
Paul  of  the  Three  Castles — the  three  castles  are  not  to 
be  seen,  the  name  of  Trois  Chdteaux  was  somehow  made 
out  of  the  tribe  of  the  Tricastini — is  still  an  inhabited 
town  or  village ;  it  still  keeps  traces  of  walls  and 
gates,  and  it  seems  to  point  to  a  certain  measure 
of  energy  in  its  present  inhabitants  that  a  steady 
omnibus-service  is  kept  up  several  times  a  day 
with  the  neighbouring  station  of  Pierrelatte,  But 
the  traveller  who  proposes  to  combine  his  visit  to  Saint 
Paul  with  a  visit  to  the  spot  called  after  Saint  Paul's  first 
Bishop  Eestitutus.  will  most  likely  prefer  either  to  use 
his  own  feet  or  to  take  a  carriage  for  himself.  In  either 
case  he  will  have  the  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
goodness  of  French  roads,  as  long  as  they  keep  to  any- 
thing like  a  main  line — that  is,  as  long  as  they  are 
national  or  even  departmental  —  with  their  extreme 
badness  as  soon  as  they  turn  aside  to  places  which,  like 
Saint  Eestitut,  are  lower  in  the  scale  of  human  habitation 
than  Saint  Paul.  But,  both  on  the  good  and  the  bad 
road,  the  traveller  will  be  cheered  on  his  way  by  the 
sight  of  a  landscape,  such  as  we  are  used  to  in  the  lands 
of  the  Imperial  Burgundy,  the  hills  gathering  before  him 
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to  the  east,  and  giving  glimpses  now  and  then  of  higher 
mountains.  One  of  the  lower  amom?  them  he  will  have 
to  climb  to  reach  Saint  Eestitut,  which  lies  hidden  behind 
it ;  but  his  eye  will  most  likely  be  rather  drawn  to  the 
north  to  another  hill,  crowned  by  the  remains  of  the 
castle  of  Garde-Adhemar.  Thither  he  ought  to  go,  to  see, 
among  other  things,  a  church,  one  of  the  very  few  in 
Provence  or  in  any  other  of  the  lands  which  go  to  make 
up  modern  France,  which  follow  the  German  fashion  of  an 
apse  at  each  end.  So  does  the  cathedral  at  Nevers 
which  rises  with  such  dignity  above  the  Loire,  before  the 
Loire  has  reached  the  full  measure  of  his  greatness.  So 
do  one  or  two  other  churches  here  and  there,  but  a  small 
company  indeed  compared  with  the  eastern  examples 
headed  by  Mainz  and  Worms.  With  Garde-Adhemar,  his 
guide-books  tell  him,  he  ought  to  join  a  place  bearing 
the  attractive  name  of  Val-des-Nymphes,  which  may  set 
him  speculating  on  any  possible  connexion  with  Nymphs- 
iield  on  the  Cotswolds  or  with  that  wonderful  Ninfa  at  the 
foot  of  the  Volscian  hills  to  which  we  have  been  already 
led  by  another  path.  But  it  is  hard  to  see  everything, 
and  it  is  hard  to  take  in  all  these  four  objects  if  one  has 
to  see  them  in  the  time  between  two  trains  on  the  way 
from  Avignon  to.  Valence.  Some  one  will  say,  Why  not 
prefer  Orange,  with  its  arch  and  theatre,  to  all  four  ? 
But  it  may  so  happen  that  Orange  has  been  seen  before, 
and  that  the  four  smaller  objects  have  not.  And  when 
a  choice  has  to  be  made  among  the  four,  it  seems  only 
respectful  to  the  Tricastini  and  their  ninety-five  bishops, 
some  of  whom  figure  as  martyrs  and  some  as  cardinals, 
to  take  Saint  Paul  and  Saint  Eestitutus  this  time,  and  to 
leave  Adhemar  and  the  nymphs  to  take  their  chance 
another  time. 

There  seems  no  reasonable  ground  for  doubt  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  Saint-Paul  Trois-Chateaux.  It  has 
been  doubted  whether  this  spot  or  some  other  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood is  the  real  site  of  Augusta  Tricastinorum. 
But  there  was  an  Augusta  Tricastinorum ;  there  is  a 
Saint-Paul  Trois-Chateaux  ;  and  Saint-Paul  Trois-Chateaux 
was,  down  to  modern  times,  the  seat  of  the  bishopric  of 
the  Tricastini.  Following  the  common  analogy  of  Gaulish 
cities,    it  would  need  some   strong    direct    evidence  to 
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show  that  the  two  places  are  distinct.  And,  assumin^jf 
them  to  be  the  same,  we  need  some  no  less  clear  proof  of 
the  existence  of  three  castles  at  Saint-Paul  to  keep  us  from 
feeling  that  the  castles  are  purely  imaginary,  evolved  by  a 
process  of  what  the  Germans  call  Volksetymologie  out  of 
the  name  of  the  tribe  and  the  consecjuent  title  of  its 
bishops.  The  only  other  explanation  would  be  that  the 
Ausfusta  Tricastinorum  held  the  more  northern  site  on 
the  Drome  which  some  have  Liiven  to  it,  and  that  the 
bishopric  was  translated  hither  at  some  later  time.  So  it 
may  be,  and  such  an  explanation  would  account  for  the 
city  bearing,  neither  a  local  name,  according  to  the  use  of 
this  country,  nor  yet  the  name  of  the  tribe,  according  to  the 
use  of  Northern  Gaul,  but  the  name  of  one  of  its  bishops. 
After  all,  except  as  a  piece  of  local  history,  the  question 
is  not  of  the  highest  interest.  Whether  Saint-Paul  be 
Augusta  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  all  the  attractions  of  the 
place  belong  to  it  in  its  character  of  Saint-Paul,  and  not  in 
its  character  of  Augusta.  There  are  no  Augustan  monu- 
ments which  are  at  all  likely  to  divide  our  attention  with 
the  monuments  of  Saint-Paul,  and  in  any  case  Saint-Paul 
is  the  historic  site  of  what,  ninety  years  back,  we  might 
have  called  the  still  existing  bishopric  of  the  Tricastini. 
But  the  Tricastini  were  never  amono-  the  foremost  tribes 
of  Gaul,  and  their  city  cannot  claim  to  have  played  any 
prominent  place  in  history.  Its  name  figures  once  in 
Gregory  of  Tours  ;  he  tells  us  how  its  bishop  Victor, 
while  he  was  saying  mass,  was  set  upon  and  well-nigh 
killed  by  the  two  wicked  brothers  Salonius  and  Sagittarius, 
who,  in  their  character  of  bishops  of  Embrun  and  Gap,  so 
greatly  disturbed  and  disgraced  the  kingdom  of  good 
King  Guntchramn.  The  final  fall  of  the  town  to  its 
present  estate  is  attributed  to  the  havoc  of  the  Huguenot 
wars,  when  the  church  lay  desolate  from  1561  to  1605. 
But  Saint  Paul  was  ever  a  very  small  diocese,  and  we  may 
be  sure  that  its  ecclesiastical  head  was  at  no  time  a  great 
city.  We  have  nothing  exactly  like  it  in  England.  We 
were  going  to  say  that  Saint-Paul,  as  a  town,  ranked,  not 
with  Wells  or  Ely,  but  with  Saint  David's  or  LlandafT. 
But  Llandaff  has  a  good  deal  more  of  modern  life  than 
Saint-Paul,  and  Saint-Paul  is  as  far  as  other  places  from 
sharing  the  peculiar  air   of   Saint  David's.     Saint-Paul, 
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after  all,  was  and  in  some  sort  still  is,  a  walled  city,  and 
no  walled  city  could  ever  attain  to  the  peculiar  look 
either  of  Saint  David's  or  of  Llandaff. 

Rut  if  the  place  is  not  rich  in  history,  it  takes  it  out  in 
legend.  Its  first  bishop  Saint  Kestitutus  passes  for  no 
other  than  the  blind  man  who  was  restored  to  sight  in 
Saint  John's  Gospel.  The  story,  we  may  be  pretty  sure, 
is  another  piece  of  Volksetymologie^  alongside  of  the  name 
of  the  town.  Restitutus  comes  in  as  part  of  the  same  legends 
which  bring  the  whole  family  of  Bethany  into  this  corner  of 
Gaul,  and  which  specially  quarter  Saint  Martha  at  Tarascon 
as  destroyer  of  the  fearful  monster  called  the  Tarasque. 
Only  in  the  Tarasconian  version,  unless  our  memory 
wholly  fails  us,  he  is  not  called  Latin  Restitutus,  but  bears 
a  Greek  name.  His  name  lives  on  the  hill  above  ;  there 
was  his  tomb ;  but  relics  of  him  were  believed  to  abide  at 
Saint-Paul  till  they  perished  in  the  Huguenot  havoc.  On 
the  whole  we  yearn  for  greater  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  Saint-Paul,  church  and  city.  Till  we  are  lucky  enough 
to  find  it,  it  is  something,  as  things  go,  to  know  the  name 
and  to  have  seen  the  place. 

We  reach  our  little  city  from  the  station  of  Pierrelatte. 
The  name  is  said  to  be  Petra  Lata^  the  second  half  of 
Ehrenbreitstein ;  but  there  certainly  is  no  likeness 
between  the  two  spots.  We  look  up  at  hills  and 
mountains,  but  the  ground  on  which  we  are  is  flat.  Does 
any  megalithic  monument,  or  the  memory  of  such,  lurk 
under  the  name  ?  The  distance  to  Saint  Paul,  on  an 
easy  road,  is  about  five  miles.  We  reach  the  city 
whose  honours  have  passed  away.  It  has  not  much  to 
show  beyond  its  once  cathedral  church ;  but  it  has 
a  little.  Considerable  remains  of  its  walls  are  still 
standing ;  we  enter  in  due  style  through  a  gateway ;  a 
narrow  street  or  two  leads  us  to  what  we  conceive  to 
have  been  the  Tricastinian  fortress ;  and  another  narrow 
street  leads  us  into  the  ecclesiastical  precinct.  We  now 
see  the  church  which  once  held  the  chair  of  the 
Tricastinian  bishops,  and,  if  we  did  not  already  know 
where  we  were,  a  sight  of  it  would  at  once  tell  us  in  what 
land  we  were.  The  church  is  small ;  but  in  Provence  and 
the  neighbouring  land  no  churches  are  large,  according  to 
an  Enghsli,  a  Norman,  or  a  French  standard  ;  and,  small 
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as  tliey  are,  the  churches  of  the  ProveiK^al  Romanesque 
somehow  contrive  to  reach  a  (li<>-nity  of  general  effect  quite 
out  of  proportion  to  their  size.  We  have  seen  this 
at  Saint  Trophimus,  the  head  church  of  an  ilhistrious 
metropoUs ;  and  the  same  good  luck  has  followed  the 
builder  of  the  lowlier  pile  of  Saint  Paul.  The  little 
minster  bears  itself  well  for  a  church  whose  chapter 
numbered  only  ten  canons,  and  whose  bishop  had  jurisdic- 
tion over  only  thirty-five  parishes.  Of  outline  it  has  not 
very  much ;  a  single  low  tower  stands  over  one  of  the 
transepts,  the  southern  one,  an  arrangement  not  un- 
common in  the  earlier  churches  of  Somerset,  as  at 
Somerton  and  Stoke-sub-Hamdon.  West  of  the  crossing 
is  the  nave  of  three  bays  ;  east  of  it  are  the  three  apses. 
They  are  as  unlike  anything  in  Auvergne  as  anything  in 
England ;  save  that  they  have  not  the  same  height  and 
slenderness,  they  rather  remind  one  of  some  of  the  east 
ends  of  southern  Italy.  For  they  do  not  so  much  seem  to 
finish  the  three  bodies  of  the  church  as  to  be  set  against  a 
tall  low-roofed  wall,  with  which  they  might  be  thought  to 
have  nothing  to  do.  The  mid-apse  is  polygonal  without, 
though  round  within  ;  it  has  pilasters  with  capitals  at  the 
angles  and  windows  with  a  marked  outside  splay.  This 
feature  of  the  earlier  Romanesque  makes  us  cast  up  our 
e5"es  to  the  tower  for  mid-wall  shafts.  Real  mid-walls, 
common  in  some  parts  of  Burgundy  and  Aquitaine,  but 
not  just  here,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  desecrated  abbey  of 
Saint  Rufus  near  Avignon,  but  there  are  none  at  Saint- 
Paul  ;  the  tower  is  adorned  with  an  arcade  of  the  ordinary 
kind.  The  west  end  is  perhaps  the  most  singular  thing 
about  the  church.  It  cannot  be  said  to  have  any 
particular  shape  ;  the  nave  gable  is  low  ;  the  slope  of  the 
aisles  in  cut  into  two  stages  so  as  to  give  the  whole 
rather  the  air  of  great  corbie-steps.  A  single  very 
rich  western  doorway  is  set  between  a  half-column  and 
a  pilaster  on  each  side,  fluted  and  furnished  with  capitals, 
but  supporting  neither  arch  nor  entablature  nor  any- 
thing else.  They  are  doubtless  ancient  fragments,  but 
one  seldom  sees  ancient  fragments  so  inartistically  made 
use  of.  The  aisles  have  no  windows  ranging  with  the 
doorway  ;  high  up  is  a  plain  round  window  in  each  aisle, 
and  a  little  higher  two  plain  round-headed  windows  in  the 
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nave,  with  another  phiin  round  window  in  the  gable. 
Except  the  rich  doorway  and  the  columns  and  pilasters  on 
each  side  of  it,  everything  is  perfectl}^  plain  :  no  other 
columns  or  pilasters,  no  arcades,  no  turret  or  buttress  of 
any  kind,  relieve  the  utter  bareness  of  the  outline.  The 
designer  of  the  front  seems  to  have  thrown  all  his  strength 
into  a  single  highly  ornamented  feature,  and  to  have  been 
unable  to  devise  anything  to  agree  with  it.  In  the  like 
sort,  in  the  aisles  and  clerestory  the  bays  do  not  agree ; 
here  is  one  perfectly  plain ;  another  has  a  richly  moulded 
window  between  two  pilasters,  another  an  arcade  between 
pilasters  with  a  single  window.  Perhaps  on  the  outside 
Saint-Paul  of  the  Tricastini  is  on  the  whole  more  singular 
than  beautiful ;  but  Saint  Paul  of  the  Tricastini  does  not 
put  forth  his  full  strength  outside. 

We  pass  within,  and  we  see  at  a  glance  what  singular 
majesty  can  be  attained  in  this  simple  Proven9al  style, 
even  in  buildings  of  very  small  size.  The  basilican 
Romanesque  of  Southern  Gaul  distinctly  goes  in  for  height 
as  the  ruling  dimension,  and  the  Provencal  variety  perhaps 
carries  the  love  of  height  further  than  any  other.  We  say 
basilican  Romanesque,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  churches 
of  this  type  from  those  of  the  domical  pattern  of  which 
Saint  Front  at  Perigueux  is  the  head.  In  the  class  to 
which  Saint-Paul  belongs — a  class  whose  immediate  model 
is  Saint  Trophimus  of  Aries,  but  which  acknowledges  near 
kindred  in  Saint  Sernin  at  Toulouse  and  even  in  Our  Lady 
of  Poitiers — there  may  be  a  cupola  over  the  crossing,  but 
the  nave  is  like  the  naves  of  Auvergne,  lofty  and  covered 
with  the  barrel  vault.  At  Aries,  and  often  elsewhere,  the 
barrel  is  pointed ;  here,  as  at  Saint  Sernin,  it  is  round. 
This  simple  kind  of  roof,  rising  from  tall  columns  or  from 
pilasters  attached  to  tall  square  piers,  has  a  singular  stateli- 
ness.  No  one  will  be  dissatisfied  as  he  looks  down  the  nave 
of  Saint  Paul  to  the  west.  It  is  wonderfully  lofty,  and  yet, 
small  as  the  building  is,  we  do  not  feel  that  it  is  too  short. 
The  design  of  the  west  front,  the  two  round  windows  with 
the  circle  over  them — the  barrel  vault  allows  the  gable 
window  to  be  seen  within — comes  out  far  better  inside 
than  out ;  somehow  the  great  gap  between  the  doorway 
and  the  windows  seems  less  than  it  does  outside.  And 
this  type  of  Romanesque  is  all  the  more  striking  to   the 
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English  traveller  because  it  is  so  utterly  unlike  anything 
to  which  he  is   used   in  England  and   Normandy.     It  is 
singular  that  our  architects  of  this  age  should  have   so 
seldom  employed  the  barrel  vault,  either  in  great  or  in 
small  churches.     We  have   its  round  form  in  the  White 
Tower ;  we  have  it   at  Ewenny ;  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  say    that   it  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere  else;  but 
it  certainly  is  not  common.     In  one  district  of  Britain, 
to  be  sure,  the  pointed  barrel-vault  is  actually  the  rule, 
namely  in  the  Englisli  part  of  Pembrokeshire.     But  it 
there  takes  a   shape   which  has    not   much    in    common 
with    the    barrel-vaults    of   southern    Gaul.     While  else- 
where in  Britain    a   stone   vault  is  a   sign   of    unusual 
finish,    in  Pembrokeshire  it    is   a   sign  of  special   rude- 
ness.    In  such  a  chancel  as  Manorbeer,  where  the  arches 
seem   to  rise   from  the   ground  without  any  piers,  the 
thouo'lit  sug:ofested  by  the  vault  is  rather  that  of  a  cavern. 
Perhaps  no  building  in  the  world  has  less  of  the  general 
effect  of  Saint  Trophimus  or  of  Saint  Paul  than  the  Church 
of  Manorbeer.     Where  a  church  in  Anglia  Transwalliana 
has,  like   Saint  Mary's  at  Haverfordwest  or  the  chancel 
of  Hodgeston,  any  pretensions   to  finished   architecture, 
we  do  not  find  the  barrel-vault.     And  all  examples  of  the 
barrel-vault  everywhere  must  be  distinguished  from  those 
Iniildings  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere,  say  the  south  transept 
at  Minchinhampton  or  the  exchequer  at  Merton  College, 
where  the   outer   and  inner  roof  are  actually  the  same 
thing.      These  last  are  stone  roofs,  but  we  can  hardly  call 
them  vaults.     To  them  the  roof  of  the  kitchen  at  Glaston- 
bury stands  in  much  the  same  relation  in  which  a  cupola 
stands    to    an   ordinary   vault.       In    the  Eomanesque  of 
England  the  choice,  both  in  great  and  in  small  churches, 
lay  between  the  cross-vaulting  and  the  flat  ceiling.     And 
in  churches  of  the  highest  type  the  usual  choice,  till  the 
twelfth  century  was  well  advanced,  was  the  flat  ceiling 
for  the  main  body  and  cross-vaulting  for  the  aisles.     In 
English  Eomanesque  all  vaulting  is  rare ;  the  barrel-vault 
is  specially  rare ;  the  pointed  barrel-vault,  if  any  of  its 
examples  can  be  called  Eomanesque,  is  a  sign  of  rudeness; 
it  shows  a  seeking  for  strength  rather  than  for  beauty. 
In   southern  Gaul  the  barrel-vault,  round   and  pointed, 
was  evidently  a  favourite  form  which  was  liked  and  made 
the  most  of. 
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The  type  of  interior  with  which  we  are  cleaUng  hardly 
admits  of  the  threefold  division  of  pier-arch,  triforiuni, 
and  clerestory.  In  man}^  examples,  as  at  Carcassonne,  Aix, 
and  Valence,  there  is  nothing  answering  to  either  clere- 
lory  or  triforiuni ;  the  barrel-vault  rises  at  once  from  the 
pier-arches,  And  this  is  wonderfully  effective  at  Car- 
cassonne, where  the  piers  take  the  shape  of  huge 
columns  after  the  fashion  of  Gloucester  and  Tewkesbury. 
And  Carcassonne,  with  no  triforium  or  clerestory  at  all, 
but  with  its  barrel-vault,  is  at  any  rate — what  there  is 
of  it — immeasurably  grander  than  Tewkesbury,  with  its 
triforium  squeezed  into  nothingness,  and  its  clerestory 
half  hid  by  the  vault  added  at  a  later  time.  Carcassonne 
looks  like  what  Tewkesbury  would  have  liked  to  be  if  it 
could.  But  here  at  Saint-Paul  we  have  the  square  pier 
characteristic  of  the  Frovenral  type,  and  there  is,  as  at  Saint 
Sernin,  a  single  range  answering  to  triforium  and  cleres- 
tory in  one.  The  treatment  of  this  range  is  worth  careful 
study.  The  barrel-vault  rises  immediately  from  small 
fluted  shafts;  a  little  greater  richness  than  usual  is  not 
uncommon  in  this  position,  as  we  see  at  Saint  Trophimus. 
The  (/nrt6/-clerestoiy  range  has  small  pilasters,  which, 
in  the  eastern  bay  of  the  nave,  have  arches  between 
them,  and  the  string  or  cornice  below  has  a  sin<jular 
ornament  which  seems  to  represent  drapery.  In  the  apse 
the  polygonal  form  of  the  outside  is  exchanged  within 
for  the  round,  and  instead  of  pilasters,  it  is  surrounded 
by  channelled  columns. 

We  said  that  the  church  of  Saint-Paul  had  nothing 
of  the  Augustan  age  of  the  Tricastini  to  rival  it.  Nor 
is  there.  But  Augusta  Tricastinorum,  as  distinguished 
from  Saint-Paul  Trois-Chateaux,  is  not  left  wholly  without 
memories.  Some  graceful  pieces  of  sculpture  may  still 
be  seen  in  an  odd  corner,  and  the  guide-books  speak  also 
of  mosaics  underground,  to  which  we  could  not  find  our 
way. 

With  the  church  of  Saint  Paul  we  have  settled  to 
combine  the  church  of  his  predecessor  Saint  Eestitutus, 
and  we  accordingly  make  our  way  to  the  village  which 
bears  his  name.  We  climb  the  hill  on  which  it  stands, 
casting  an  eye  to  Garde- Adhemar  un  the  left,  and 
grumbling   somewhat    that   we    cannot    nianai>e    to    see 
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everything.  But  the  one  object  to  be  seen  at  Saml- 
Eestitut  is  hardly  less  attractive  than  Saint-Paul  itself. 
This  is  the  church,  a  much  smaller  and  less  stately 
building  than  Saint-Paul,  but  containing  points  of  higher 
interest.  Saint-Paul  is  simply  a  building,  a  church  of  a 
particular  type,  and  a  type  to  which  Englishmen  are  not 
familiar.  Saint-Eestitut  carries  us  into  the  region  of 
mystery  ;  into  those  transitional  ages  which,  for  some 
minds  at  least,  have  a  charm  above  all  times  before  and 
after  them.  The  church  proper,  of  good  but  by  no 
means  early  Romanesque,  is  small  and  aisleless,  three  bays 
and  an  apse.  We  are  struck  as  we  draw  near  by  the 
apse,  polygonal  with  pilasters  and  a  rich  cornice,  and  by 
the  south  porch  which  reminds  us  of  the  west  front  of  the 
metropolitan  church  of  Avignon.  A  round  headed  door- 
way stands  between  two  columns  supporting  an  entab- 
lature and  pediment,  all  of  classical  work,  the  remains 
undoubtedly  of  some  far  earlier  building.  But  inter- 
mediate in  date  between  this  fragment  of  pagan  times  and 
the  present  church  is  a  work  far  more  curious  than  either, 
because  it  alone  is  strange  and  perplexing.  Eomanesque 
churches  and  Eoman  fragments  are  always  interesting,  but 
there  are  too  many  of  both  for  either  of  them  to  be,  strictly 
speaking,  wonderful.  But  what  do  we  say  to  the 
building  against  which  the  present  church  is  built  up  ? 
Inside  it  acts  as  a  kind  of  narthex  to  the  church,  only  a 
narthex  it  is  not,  for  it  is  surely  of  the  nature  of  a  narthex 
to  have  an  ap^^roach  from  outside.  It  is  a  square  building , 
which  certainly  contained,  which  was  perhaps  built  to  con- 
tain, the  tomb  of  Saint  Eestitutus.  That  tomb  it  contains 
still;  only,  since  the  Huguenot  havoc  at  Saint-Paul,  the  saint 
himself  is  no  longer  there.  Only  how  was  the  building 
finished  before  the  present  church  was  built  ?  At  present 
it  opens  into  the  church  by  two  arches  of  its  own,  one  over 
the  other,  very  much  after  the  fashion  of  an  Arvernian  nar- 
thex. Over  these  soars  the  western  arch  of  the  present 
church,  doubtless  its  latest  finish.  Its  pointed  arch  of  three 
orders  though  springing  from  thoroughly  Eomanesque  sup- 
ports (which  remind  us  not  a  little  of  the  supports  of  the 
barrel-vault  at  Saint-Paul),  forms  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
detached  columns,  with  very  fine  Corinthian  capitals, 
which  surround  the  round  interior  of  the  apse.      But  this 
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western  arch  of  the  church  of  Saint  Eestitutus  cannot  be 
said  to  open  into  his  special  home  beyond.     It  is  built  up 
against  its  eastern  wall,  and  beneath  it  we  can  see  the 
eastern  side  of  the  singular  frieze,  band  of  sculpture,  or 
whatever  we  please  to  call  it,  which  goes  all  round  this 
strange  building,  the  other  three  sides  of  course  appearing 
outside.      This    long   line    of   somewhat    rude    sculpture 
contains    various   figures,    specially    animal    forms,    and 
above  all  a  representation  of  the  Last  Judgement.     The 
guide-books  attribute   it  to  the  ninth  century  ;  whether 
they   have    any    evidence   for    so    doing    we    know   not, 
but  it  clearly  belongs  to  some  time   a  good  deal  earlier 
than  the  finished  Romanesque  of  the  church,  and  a  good 
deal  later  than  the  classical  building  of  which  it  preserves 
fragments.     Only  what  was  its  form  and  object?  Could  it 
have  opened  into  a  lower  church  than  the  present  one,  so 
low  that  the  sculptures  would  have  been  seen  over  it  ?  Or 
could  it  be  in  strictness  a  Christian  mausoleum,  containiuir 
the  tomb  of  the  saint,  and  open  on  one  side  ?  Only  in  that 
case,  would  not  the  open  side  have  been  more  likely  to 
have  been  the  west  than  the  east  ?  The  question  becomes 
one  rather  for  those  who  can  bring  either  local  knowledge 
or    special   ritual   experience ;  to   the  passing  antiquary 
who  brings  only  his  ordinary  knowledge  of  history  and 
architecture,    the   building  is    somewhat  puzzling.     But, 
without    solving    the    question,    he    is    well    satisfied    to 
start  it,  as   well  as   to  enjoy  the  very  considerable  store 
which  Saint  Restitut  supplies  him  in  his  own  department. 
He  does  not  climb  the  hill  and  track  out  the  steep  village 
streets  for  naught,   when   he   carries   away  memories  of 
classical  Roman,  of  late  Romanesque,  and  of  something, 
whatever  its  nature,  of  a  time  between  them.     He  comes 
down  from  the  height :  he  casts  acfain  a  lincreriniTf  look  at 
Garde-Adhemar  and  the  hills  which  rise  above  it,  and  he 
betakes  himself  to  the  halting-place  of  the  Broad  Stone, 
whence  he  is  to  l)e  carried,  not  indeed  with  the  full  speed 
of  modern  times,  but  with  a  speed   which  perhaps  still 
startles  the  inhabitants   of  Saint  Restitut,  to  the  colony  of 
Valentia  in  the  land  of  the  Sagellauni. 


ON  THE  SEALS  OF  THE  BISHOPS  OF  SALISBURY— OPEXINO 
ADDRESS  OF  THE  ANTK^^ARIAN  SECTION  AT  THE 
ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  AT  SALISBURY. 

By  the  RIGHT  REV.  THE  BISHOP  OF  SALISBURY.' 

Au  astorlsk  (*)  attached  to  the  number  or  description  of  a  seal,  indicates  that  it 
is  figured   on  one  of  the  tliree  plates. 

When  I  first  began  to  have  a  practical  interest  in  the 
matter  of  Bishops'  seals,  some  two  j^ears  ago,  I  made 
encpiiries  whether  anything  had  been  written  on  the 
subject,  and  I  learnt,  somewhat  to  my  surprise,  that  it  was 
one  which  was  almost  wholly  untouched.  I  was  shown, 
indeed,  an  excellent  book  on  Scottish  seals,  in  two  volumes 
quarto,  by  the  late  Henry  Laing,  of  Edinburgh,  published 
in  1850  and  1866,  which  contains  a  catalogue  of  2608 
seals  in  all,  of  which  as  many  as  223  are  seals  of  Scotch 
Bishops,  with  a  fair  number  of  excellent  illustrations. 
But  I  could  not  learn  that  there  was  a  similar  book  for 
England,  even  of  this  general  character.  One  or  two 
articles  in  encyclopedias,  and  a  few  notices  in  periodicals 
or  special  histories,  seemed  to  exhaust  the  literature  of 
the  subject.-  I  was  therefore  led  to  examine  such  seals  as 
were  accessible  in  the  British  Museum  and  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  and  formed  certain  general  conclusions, 
which  were  not  difficult  to  gather,  even  from  such  a  hurried 
and  partial  survey  as  I  then  had  time  to  make.  Now  I  am 
glad  to  find  that  my  friend,  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope, 

^  Read  August  3rd,  1887.  Ancient  Sculptures  on  the  Rooj  of  Nor- 

-  There  is  an  excellent  list  of  hools  and  wich  Cathedral,  &c.     (London  :  Autotype 

pampldcts  in  the  National  Art  Library,  Company,  1876),  which  contains  a  plate 

South    Kensington   Museum,   illustratiwj  with  23  seals  of  the  Bishops  of  Norwich ; 

Seals,  jirinted  by  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  and  in   Rev.   Geo.   Oliver's   Lives  of  the 

1886,  by  R.  H.  Soden-Smith.      Of   the  Bishops  of  Exeter,  Roberts,  Exeter,  1861, 

books  I  have  seen,  the  most  generally  containing   13  seals  of   Bishops  of   that 

useful,  is  G.  Demay,  Le  costume  au  moyen  Diocese.      A    fevf    others    are  specified 

o.^e  d'apre.s  fes  Sfjeaw-r,  Paris,  Dumoulin  et  in    Soden-Smith 's   catalogue,   pp.  16-17. 

Cie,  1880(esp  pji.  267-307),  which  was  re-  Dodsworth's    Salisbury,  contains    plates 

commended  to  me  by  Professor  Churchill  of  the  seals  of  Joceline  and  Ri.  Poor,  and 

Babington,    whose   article    in    the    Die-  Benson    and    Hatcher's  Salisbury,    pi.  i, 

tionary   of   Christian   Antiquities  is  full  1843,  that  of  Bp.  Neville.     I  have  not 

of    interest.      Illustrations    of    English  yet  seen  Mr.  W.  de  G.  Bk-ch's  Cotaloyue 

Bishops'  Seals  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  Seals  in  the  British  Museum,  of  which 

of    Dean    Golburu's    fine    volume    The  vol.  i,  has  just  been  publi&hed  (1888). 
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Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  has  collected  a 
much  larger  store  of  information,  and  drawn  much  more 
precise  and  practical  conclusions  from  the  fine  series  of 
seals  in  the  possession  of  that  Society,  formed,  I  believe, 
by  the  late  highly-esteemed  Albert  Way.  Mr.  Hope's 
paper  was  read  in  two  divisions  on  February  8rd  and  10th 
of  this  year,  and  has  been  recently  printed  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society,  To  that  paper  all  succeeding 
enquirers  will  naturally  refer,  and  it  has  been  of  the 
greatest  possible  service  to  me  in  the  memoir  which  I 
have  the  honour  of  reading  before  you  to-night.  I  do  not 
think  that  he  makes  any  comparison  between  our  seals 
and  the  corresponding  Scottish  series,  but  in  most  respects 
his  work  seems  to  be  very  complete. 

The  interest  of  the  subject  to  which  I  desire  to  direct 
attention  is  in  itself  considerable.  As  works  of  art 
illustrating  the  improvement,  the  decay,  and  the  caprices 
of  public  and  private  taste,  seals  yield  to  few  of  the 
smaller  monuments  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong,  and 
they  have  the  great  merit  of  being  subject  to  strict 
classification,  in  order  of  time,  and  of  forming  an  almost 
continuous  series  if  we  examine  a  sufiicient  number  of 
examples.  Mr,  Hope  appears  to  have  had  before  him  168 
examples  of  pre-Eeformation  seals.  His  words  are  "  From 
Osbern  (Exeter  1072)  to  Stephen  Gardiner  (Winchester 
1531)  inclusive,  there  ought  to  be  at  least  872  seals,  but 
we  only  possess  casts  of  one-fourth  of  that  number."  How 
this  calculation  has  been  made  I  do  not  know,  and  much 
regret  that  Mr.  Hope  is  not  present  to  assist  us  by  his 
criticism,  and  the  illustrations  which  he  is  of  course 
peculiarly  qualified  to  offer,  I  have  before  me  thirty-six 
seals,  large  and  small,  belonging  to  twenty-one  individuals 
out  of  our  thirty-four  pre-Eeformation  Bishops,  and  thirty- 
three  seals  belonging  to  twenty-seven  out  of  the  thirty- 
four  post-Reformation  Bishops,  making  a  total  of  sixty- 
nine  seals  —  a  very  considerable  number  when  we  calculate 
the  mis-chances  which  are  apt  to  befal  these  objects.  But 
I  hope  to  render  the  series  much  more  complete. 

To  the  Church  historian  the  sul^ject  is  of  some 
interest,  especially  in  regard  to  the  counter  seals,  as 
showing  the  types  of  devotion  which  were  popular  in  the 
centuries  immediately  preceding  the  Reformation,  and  the 
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changes  of  feeling  which  succeeded  it.  To  the  rituahst 
(using  the  term  in  its  proper  sense)  seals  ofler  certain 
useful  indications  of  ecclesiastical  dress,  ornament,  and 
custom,  but  not,  perhaps,  as  much  as  might  be  hoped, 
owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  representations.  To  the 
local  historian  they  should  be  naturally  of  very  high 
value,  especially  as  the  arms  figured  do  not  always  agree 
with  those  given  in  the  books  which  deal  with  the  subject, 
e.g.,  Rev.  W.  K.  Riland  Bedford's  very  useful  "  Blazon  of 
Episcopacy ;"  and  in  this  field  they  raise  many  interesting 
and  difficult  questions.  To  the  epigraphist  the  continuous 
series  and  development  of  the  lettering  ought  to  be  very 
helpful  in  determining  the  epoch  of  other  undated  in- 
scriptions. Mr,  Hope  divides  the  lettering  of  his  seals  as 
follows : — 

1.  1072 — 1174.  Konian    capitals,    which   ahnost   insensibly   change 
into 

2.  1174 — 1215.  A  kind  of  rude  Lombardic. 

3.  1206—1345.  Good  Lombardic. 

4.  1345—1425.  Bold  black  letter. 

5.  1425—1500.  Fine  close  black  letter. 

6.  After  1500.  Koman  capitals. 

English  legends  he  dates  from  1745.  We  have  no  seals  of 
his  first  period,  and  I  could  hardly  make  such  very  strict 
divisions  from  the  limited  number  of  our  seals,  but  no 
doubt  they  correspond  generally  to  Mr.  Hope's  order. 

Such  being  the  different  studies  to  which  these  objects 
minister,  I  have  no  need  to  apologise  to  you  for  the 
subject  I  have  chosen,  but  only  for  the  incompleteness  of 
my  treatment  of  it.  I  trust  that  before  this  paper  is 
printed  the  interest  which  has  clearly  been  aroused  in  this 
branch  of  antiquities  will  stimulate  friends  far  and  near  to 
assist  myself  and  other  Bishops  to  complete  their  sets  of 
seals.  I  believe  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  have,  like  myself,  called  in  the  aid 
of  the  veteran,  Mr.  Eobert  Eeady,  of  the  British  Museum, 
to  lay  a  foundation,  and  they  will,  I  am  sure,  be  grateful 
for  any  help  that  our  members  can  give  them  in  filling  up 
gaps  in  that  collection,  and  in  the  Way  collection  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries. 

Pre  Eeformation    bishops'    seals    are    divided    by    Mr. 
Hope  into  four  main  groups  : — 
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(1)  Seals  of  dignity,  or  great   seals,  of  an  oval  shape, 

more  or  less  pointed  at  top  and  Ijottom,  with 

(2)  their  counterseals  ;  ^ 

('))  private  seals,  or  secreta ;  and 

(4)  Seals  ad  caiisas  for  public  instruments  of  a  less 
important  nature  than  those  attested  by  Nos. 
1  and  2. 
Of  these  four  kinds  the  second  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  by  any  means  universal,  the  private  seal  being  not 
unfrequently  used  in  place  of  the  counterseal ;  but  where 
counterseals  exist  they  are  often  very  interesting  and 
beautiful.  Bishops  of  Salisbury  after  1375  seem  com- 
paratively rarely  to  have  used  counterseals  at  all,  or,  if 
they  did  so,  used  their  private  signets  or  the  seals  ad 
causas.  The  use  of  the  seals  ad  causas  for  their  proper 
purpose  seems  to  have  been  pretty  general  since  the 
Eeformation,  and  they  have  come  to  be  simply  the 
seal  of  dignity  without  a  legend.  The  pre-E-eforma- 
tion  seals  of  Salisbury,  which  are  our  special  subject, 
fall  naturally  into  three  classes,  roughly  correspond- 
ing to  the  three  centuries  with  their  three  main 
orders  of  architecture,  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th. 
Of  12th  century  seals  we  have  indeed  three  examples,  which 
in  character  difler  little  from  those  of  the  13th  century. 
The  first  two  classes  are  distinguished  from  the  third  b}^ 
representing  as  the  predominant  figure  a  full-length 
portrait  of  a  Bishop.  Mr.  Hope,  indeed,  classes  together 
all  the  seals  up  to  1375,  with  subordinate  divisions,  but 
for  our  purpose  it  is  better  to  discriminate  them  as 
follows  :— (I.)  from  1142—1289  ;  (II.)  1291—1330  ;  (III.) 
1375—1524. 

Class  I.  The  seals  of  dignity  known  to  me  up  to  1289 
are  nine  in  number,  out  of  a  total  of  15,  viz. : — 

4.2  Joceline,  1142 — 1184,  with  legend  [/w^7/«^/,].>' f?e/ ^/-rt 

5.  Hubert  Walter,  1189 — 95,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Cantorbmy. 
G*.  Herbert  Poor,  1194 — 1217,  previously  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury 


-  Counterseals  according  to  Demay,  p.  "  Sum  custos  ct  testis  sigilU  "  ;  ib.,  p.  43. 

45,  have  the  Latin  names  contrasigillum,  Bp.    Joceline's    (see   below)    has    munio 

antisigillum,  subsigillum,  clavis  or  custos  sigiUum. 

secreti,  clipeus,    scutum,  consilium,  cus-  -  See    Dodsworth's    Salishury    p.    190. 

todia    veritatis,    testis,     fides,     nuntius.  The  numbers  before  each  name  are  those 

The    counterseal     of     Richard    Bp.     of  of  the  order  of  succession  since  the  Norman 

Wiuton,  in    1174,  contains    the    legend  Conquest,  counting  Herman  as  No.  1. 
VOL.    XLIV  E 
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7^.  Richanl  Poor,  1217—1228,  his  brother,  founder  of  the  Ciitlicdral 
of  New  Sarum,  and  one  of  the  most  famous  Bishops  of  Durham. 

8.  Robert  de  Bingham,  1228—1246,  founder  of  the  Hospital  of  St. 
Nichohis 

9.  AVm.  of  York,  1247— 125G,  Provost  of  Beverley  and  Chaplain  to 
Henry  111. 

11*.  Walter    de  la   Wyle,    1263—1271,    founder   of   St.    Edmund's 
College. 

12.  Robert  do  Wykehampton,  1274 — 1284,  and 
1.5*.  William  de  la  Corner,  1289—1291, 

the  last  is  the  first  in  m.y  series  in  which  a  shiekl  of 
arms  appears,    and    the    first    with    a    canopy    over    the 
Bishop's  head.     The  seals  of  this  class  represent  a  Bishop 
in   full   face — (some   of  the   Scottish   seals   have  rather 
beautiful  designs  of  a  three-quarter  face,  showing  a  some- 
what greater    artistic    power,   but   these   are    apparently 
very  rare  in  England') — with  a  mitre  on  his  head,  in  the 
act  of  blessing  with  the  right  hand,  the  thumb  and  two 
fingers  being  upraised,  and  the  third  and  fourth  turned 
down.     In  his  left  hand,  from  which  hangs  the  maniple, 
is  a  pastoral  staff,  the  head  of  which  in  seven  cases  out  of 
nine  is  turned  inwards  towards  his  own  left  cheek.     The 
staff  does  not  appear  to  have  knobs  upon  it,  and  has  a 
very  plain  head.     The  figure  is  vested  in  a  chasuble  with 
two    vestments   underneath — a   dalmatic    and    an   alb — 
between   which   the    ends   of  the    stole    sometimes    just 
appear.     The  vestments  are  generally  very  plain,  though 
the  dalmatic  has  some  traces  of  embroidery  in  several 
cases,  especiall}^  on  the  slits  at  the  bottom  of  the  skirts. 
Herbert  Poor  has  a  square  brooch  at  the  neck,  which  I 
suppose  to  be  the  "rationale"  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hope  as 
in  use  for  about  a  century — (1189,  onwards) — that  is  just 
for  the  period  covered  by  our  first  class  of  seals.     Robert 
de  Bingham  has  one  of  a  different  shape,  which  is  more 
decided  in  Walter  de  la  Wyle's.     The  word  "  rationale  " 
is  the  vulgate  rendering  of  the  Greek  Xoynov  in  Exodus 
XXV,  7  ;  xxviii,  4,  &c.,   the  high  priest's  breastplate,  but 
writers  do  not  seem  clear  as  to  what  it  exactly  was   as  a 
Christian  pontifical  vestment,  some  identifying  it  with  the 
pallium.     This   latter  supposition,  however,   seems  very 
improbable.      I    may    mention    that   Mr.    John    David 

^  Richard  of  Bury,  Bp.  of  Durham,  is       in  a  sHght   article  on  Seals  in  the  new 
an  exception.   His  beautiful  seal  is  figured       edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
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A'<7.    II. 

No.  yB_ 

i\u.  15. 

Walter  de  la  Wyle. 

Ri.  Poor. 

Wm.  de  la  Corner 

1263. 

12x7. 

1289. 

Collotype  [3  Scalc\ 
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Chambers,  in  his  Divine  Worship  in  Emjland,  })ubhshc(l 
by  13.  M.  rickeriug  in  1877,  has  two  figures  of  Ijishops, 
which  clearly  exhibit  the  rationale  (facing  pp.  G  and  76). 
The  first  represents  Thomas  a'Becket  in  his  vestments, 
still  preserved  at  Sens,  where  it  might  be  worth  while  to 
look  for  this  ornament.  The  second  is  entitled  "  IJene- 
diction  by  an  English  Bishop,  circa  1190,"  and  is  taken 
from  Eock,  and  Eaine's  St.  Ciithbert.  Dr.  J.  C.  Cox 
informs  me  that  there  is  a  very  good  example  of  one  in 
the  effigy  of  Bp.  Hugo  de  PatteshuU  in  Lichfield  Cathedral, 
circa  1241,  and  I  have  recently  noticed  a  very  perfect  one 
on  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Richard  of  Kilkenny  in  Ely  Cathedral, 
circa  1256.  Four  or  five  of  the  Norwich  seals  also  seem 
to  have  it,  and  Demay  gives  three  forms  of  it,  though  not 
under  the  name  rationale  (Figs.  350,  -354,  355  cf.  pp.  283, 
284).  Some  Bishops  also  had  {\ie pallium  (I.e.  p.  291),  but 
what  looks  like  it  is  often  only  a  pattern  on  the  chasuble. 

In  all  these  the  legend  round  the  figure  is  of 
exactly  the  same  type,  (with  slight  differences  of  spelling 
in  the  words  Sarcsbiriensis,  and  gratia),  viz.,  lluhertas  or 
Herbertus,  or  Roberius  del  gratia  Saresbiriensis,  or  Sares- 
beriensis  Episcopus,  alwa}'s,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  nomina- 
tive case,  and  always  with  the  formula  dei  gratia,  which 
indeed  is  universal  with  us  up  to  the  Eeformation,  and  all 
but  universal  in  other  Encylish  dioceses.  In  Scotland  after 
1450,  the  words  begin  to  be  dropped.  In  one  of  our 
seals,  that  ol"  Eobert  de  Wykehampton,  the  letters  E.  II. 
to  right  and  left  of  the  figure  seem  to  represent  Eobert  II. 
In  seals  of  this  class  the  name  of  the  city  seems  to  be 
spelt  always  with  an  "e"  as  the  second  vowel,  and  generally 
with  an  "  i "  as  the  third  ;  that  is,  Saresbiriensis  (once 
Sarresbiriensis,  with  two  r's,  and  twice  Saresberiensis). 
This  spelling  is  in  fact  the  usual  one  up  to  the  Eeforma- 
tion. Sarum  is  found  from  1330  onwards,  but  not  at  all 
regularly.  Sarisburiensis  appears  in  1428,  as  an  isolated 
instance,  and  from  Jewel  onwards  is  the  regular  form. 

The  most  distinctive  and  characteristic  mark  of  the 
legends  of  our  first  class  is  the  use  of  the  nominative 
case,  instead  of  Sigillum  with  the  genitive.  Mr.  Hope 
does  not  very  clearly  discriminate  the  frequency  of  the 
use  of  the  two  legends  Bicardus  and  Sigillum  Ricardi, 
though  the  three  earliest  that  he  notices  have  ISigilluni 
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with  the  genitive,  and  then  follow  two  in  the  nominative. 
After  1305  he  says  the  genitive  form  alone  is  used,  and 
this  agrees  with  the  evidence  of  our  series  with  one 
exception,  one  of  those  of  lloger  de  Mortival,  LSI 5.  The 
Scottish  seals  have  regularly  Sigillum  with  the  genitive, 
with  three  exceptions  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  (Vol.  I., 
903  ;  Vol.  IL,  1002,  1048),  and  one,  remarkably  enough, 
in  the  case  of  a  post-Keformation  bishop  (William,  Bishop 
of  Dunkeld,  1677,  ib.  II.  1028). 

The  diflerence  in  idea  between  the  two  legends  seems 
to  be  this.  The  nominative  case  accompanies  an  actual 
representation  of  the  bishop  himself  blessing,  to  illustrate 
the  introductory  salutation  of  deeds  and  letters.  It  is  not 
I  suppose  a  portrait,  but,  at  any  rate  shows  such  a  dress 
as  he  would  actually  wear.  The  Sigillum  with  the 
genitive  leaves  greater  play  for  the  imagination  and, 
in  later  days  at  least,  accompanies  a  composite  design, 
including  coats  of  arms,  saints,  emblems,  &c.,  &c. 

The  two  seals  in  the  first  class  which  present  the  most 
peculiar  features  are  those  (9)  of  William  of  York  (which 
I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Osmond),  and  (15)  that  of 
William  de  la  Corner,  the  last  of  the  class.  In  (9)  that  of 
William  of  York  (1247-56)  there  are  two  small  heads  in 
circular  frames,  or  windows,  one  to  the  left,  the  other  to 
the  right,  of  the  central  figure,  about  half-way  down, 
perhaps  representing  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  our  Lord — 
perhaps  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul — and  below  them  two 
small  figures  of  saints,  which  appear  to  be  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  holding  a  lamb  and  flag  in  a  circle,  and  St. 
Laurence,  holding  a  gridiron.  The  mitre  is  jewelled  and 
embroidered,  and  so  are  the  sleeves  of  the  dalmatic.  In 
(15*)  that  of  Wm.  de  la  Corner,  1289-91,  which  in  several 
ways  marks  a  period  of  transition,  the  figure  has  a  canopy 
above  it,  the  first  in  the  series,  and  the  field  is  diapered 
and  figured  with  lions,  and  there  is  a  shield  of  arms  at 
the  base,  the  blazon  of  which  I  cannot  make  out,  but  it 
seems  to  be  something  within  a  bordure  charged  with 
some  device,  perhaps  fleur-de-lys.  This  may  be  some  form 
of  the  Royal  arms,  of  which  we  shall  see  a  specimen  later 
on  in  the  case  of  Lionel  Wydville.  Mr.  Hope's  earliest 
shield  of  arms  is  almost  exactly  of  the  same  date,  viz., 
Wm.  de  Luda,  Bishop  of  Ely  in   1290.     It  may  be  noted 
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here  that  (11*)  Walter  de  la  Wyle  (1263)  stands  on  a  base 
on  which  is  lii^ured  a  church.  Tins,  doubtless,  refers  to 
the  completion  of  the  Cathedral  durinu'  the  time  that  he 
was  canon,  it  having  been  consecrated  by  his  predecessor, 
Giles  de  Bridport,  in  1257.  The  counterseal  for  the  same 
reason  represents  the  Virgin  with  the  child  in  her  arms, 
seated  upon  a  church.  The  attitude  is  very  like  that  of 
the  14th  century  seal  of  the  chapter  of  Lichfield,  which 
Dr.  Cox  rightly  describes  as  "  unusual  but  engaging." 
(Catalogue  of  the  Muniments  of  Lichfield,  &c.,  p.  xiv., 
1881-6). 

The  counterseals  of  this  period  are,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  although  smaller,  more  beautiful  than  the  seals 
themselves.  They  frequently  represent  the  Blessed  Virgin 
usually  without  crown  or  sceptre,  and  with  some  kind  of 
graceful  head-dress,  with  the  child  Jesus  in  her  arms, 
sometimes  sitting,  sometimes  standing,  sometimes  in  a 
whole  length,  but  more  often  in  a  half-length  figure. 
Below,  under  an  arch,  or  canopy,  is  the  half-length  figure 
of  a  Bishop  in  an  attitude  of  prayer.  The  legend  is 
generally  Ave  maria  gratia  (or  gracia)  plena,  [sit  ?  in  one 
case)  dominus  tecum.  Sometimes  it  is  a  hexameter  line, 
which  may  or  may  not  refer  to  the  Bishoj)  whose  seal  it 
is,  e.g,,  No.  6*  (Bishop  Herbert  Poor),  has  Nate  regas 
mecum  cuius  signum  rego  tecum.  The  Blessed  Virgin  has 
a  head-dress,  from  which  seems  to  rise  a  crown,  and  her 
right  hand  holds  a  sceptre  ending  in  2i  fieur-cle-lys.  There 
is  no  figure  of  a  bishop  below. — No.  8*  (De  Bingham)  has 
the  legend,  salve  sea  parems  enixcL  puerp{er)a  regem — 
"  Hail,  Holy  Mother,  whose  pangs  have  born  thy  King." 
The  exceptions  to  this  general  representation  are  four, 
attached  to  nos.  4,  5,  7  and  15,  and  which  are  all  of 
interest : — (4)  Bishop  Joceline's  a  small  gem  representing 
a  shepherd  (?)  leaning  on  his  staff  between  a  tree  and  a 
sheep  and  the  legend  -f  munio  sig ilium  ; — (5)  Bishop 
Hubert  Walter's,  whose  counter-seal  is  very  like  his  seal, 
only  on  a  smaller  scale ;  (7*)  Ei.  Poor's,  which  has  a  beauti- 
ful group  of  the  Annunciation,  both  figures  standing.  On 
his  counterseal  as  Bp.  of  Durham  we  see  the  B.V.M.  and 
Child  between  two  churehes  with  spires,  suggesting  how 
he  intended  to  complete  Salisbury  and  Durham.  (15) 
William  de  la  Corner's,  which  is  the  first  to  represent  the 
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coronation  of  the  Virgin.  Unfortunately  the  upper  part 
of  the  figures  is  broken  in  my  example,  but  I  believe  that 
it  represents  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  seated  at  our  Lord's 
right  hand,  while  he  is  in  the  act  of  placing  a  crown 
upon  her  head.  The  feet  of  both  figures  rest  upon  the 
roof  of  a  church,  below  which  is  the  Bishop  praying 
under  a  canopy.  The  feet  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  are  in 
pointed  shoes,  as  usual ;  those  of  our  Lord  are  sandalled. 
The  date  of  this  seal  is  1281).  It  is  therefore  not  so 
early  an  example,  as  we  might  have  expected,  in  a 
cathedral  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
of  what  was  clearly  a  popular  form  of  devotion — however 
theologically  indefensible — in  the  13th  as  well  as  in  the 
14tli  century.  It  seems  first  to  occur  in  England  on 
the  seal  of  Walter  de  Gantilupe,  Bishop  of  Worcester  in 
1237,  a  cast  of  which  lies  before  me,  with  the  legend, 
(lueni  tenet  hie  trofius  mihi  sit  cum  viatre  patronus.  To 
what  influence  we  are  to  assign  the  spread  of  this  form  of 
devotion  in  this  country  I  do  not  exactly  know,  but  I  think 
we  cannot  go  far  wrong  in  ascribing  it  mainly  to  the 
Franciscans,  who  entered  England  about  1220,  that  is  a 
a  few  years  before  Cantihipe's  seal.  The  oldest  known 
representation  of  the  kind  is  about  a  century  earlier,  and 
is  found  in  the  mosaics  on  the  tribune  of  Sta.  Maria  in 
Trastevere  at  Eome,  generally  attributed  to  the  years 
1130 — 1143.  It  does  not  represent  the  moment  of 
coronation  which  Era  Angelico's  pictures  have  made  so 
familiar  to  us.  Our  Saviour,  with  a  cruciform  nimbus, 
holds  an  open  book,  with  the  text,  Veni  electa  mea  et 
ponam  in  te  tJironum.  memn  (no  doubt  for  ponam  te  in). 
His  right  arm  is  round  his  mother's  neck,  and  the  hand 
rest^  lovingly  on  her  right  shoulder.  She  is  crowned, 
and  holds  in  her  left  hand  (with  the  thumb  and  first  and 
second  fingers  raised),  a  scroll  with  the  text  from  the 
Canticles  (viii.  3),  somewhat  barbarously  transcribed — 
leva  eiiis  sub  capite  meo  et  dextra  illius  amplesahit  (for 
amplexabitur)  me.  The  Worcester  seal  would  seem  to  be 
a  very  early  example,  since  it  seems  to  represent  the  moment 
of  coronation,  as  Mrs.  Jameson  puts  next  to  the  mosaic  of 
St.  Maria  in  Trastevere,  another  mosaic  from  the  tribune 
of  St.  Maria  Maggiore  at  Eome,  of  the  date  1290,  close 
upon  the  date  of  our  own  example,  when  painters  had,  I 
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suppose,  already  iDegun  to  make  the  subject  popular. 
The  mosaic  in  St.  Maria  Maggiore  is  ascribed  to  Jacopo 
della  Turrita,  a  Franciscan  friar,  and  this  may,  perhaps, 
in  some  measure  confirm  my  suggestion  that  the  subject 
was  specially  popularised  by  that  order. 

Class  II.  Seals  from  1291 -- 1330,  answering  roughly  to 
the  Decorated  period  of  English  architecture,  since  one 
bishop  fills  the  long  period  from  1330  to  1375,  This  class 
contains  the  seals  of  the  following  four  bishops  : — 

16.  Nicholas  Longespee,  1291 — 97,  fourth  son  of  William  and  Ela. 

17.  Simon  de  Gandavo,  1297 — 1315,  Archdeacon  of  Oxford. 

18.  Roger  De  Mortival,  1315—30,  Dean  of  Lincoln. 
19^'.Robert  Wyville,  1330—75. 

The  Seals  of  this  period  still  continue  to  represent  a 
bishop  vested  as  before,  but  more  richly,  standing  either 
in  a  niche,  or  on  a  diapered  and  ornamented  background 
into  which  arms  in  some  form  or  other  are  introduced. 
The  pastoral  staff  appears  now  to  be  regularly  turned  with 
the  crook  away  from  the  bishop,  holding  it  as  is  usual  in 
modern  times.  The  legend  in  contrast  to  the  previous 
class  is  S',  for  Sigilliim,  followed  by  the  genitive  case,  with 
the  exception  of  the  principal  seal  of  Roger  de  Mortival, 
which  has  the  legend — 

ROGERuS   :     DEI   :     GRA  :    SARRESimENSIS  :     EPS   : 

though  his  seal  as  bishop-elect  (which  I  found  in  Mr. 
Osmond's  collection  uncatalogued)  has  apparently  the 
legend — 

S.'  nOgeri  dei  gra  eLECTI  SARESBIRIENSIS. 

The  latter  represents  the  Blessed  Virgin  with  the  infant 
Saviour  looking  tenderly  into  her  face.  Beneath  is  a 
church,  and  again,  beneath  a  canopy,  is  a  priest  in  prayer, 
to  show  that  he  was  not  yet  consecrated.  (16)  The  seal 
of  Nicholas  Longespee  has  two  shields  of  arms,  one 
defaced  ;  but  upon  the  sinister  side  are  his  own  arms,  six 
lioncels  rampant  in  pile,  as  on  the  famous  tomb  of  his 
father  in  our  Cathedral.  A  long  sword  with  point 
upwards  stands  between  this  shield  and  the  pastoral  staff, 
as  a  rebus  upon  his  surname.  He  is  described  as 
"  annosus,"  and  must  have  been  at  least  ninety-five  years 
old  at  his  death  in  1297,  if  he  visited  his  father  in  his  last 
sickness  as  a  priest,  in  1226,  according  to  the  story  which 
is   found   in  Cassan  and  elsewhere.     (17)  The  figure  of 
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Simon  de  Gandavo  stands  in  a  Ijoantifal  crocketed  niche, 
at  the  back  of  which  are  tlie  sides  of  a  gable  end  of  a 
cliurch.  Tliis  shiekl  has  no  amis.  (18)  That  of  .Roger 
de  Mortival,  has  a  crescent  and  star  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  legend,  and  six  cinquefoils  pierced,  three  on  each 
side  of  the  field  of  the  seal,  which  represent  his  own 
device.  His  arms  are  said  by  Riland  Bedford,  on  the 
authority  of  Nichols'  Leicestershire,  to  be  Ar.  a  cinquefoil, 
sable,  pierced  of  the  field.  (19^')  The  seals  of  Robert 
Wyvill,  the  recoverer  of  Sherborne  Castle,  who  sat  for  per- 
haps the  longest  period  of  any  of  our  bishops  (1330-1375), 
i.e.^  45  years,  represent  three  stages  of  his  promotion. 
The  first  is  his  seal  as  ofiicial  of  the  church,  that  is,  I 
suppose,  as  appointed  to  administer  its  affairs,  sede  vacante. 
This  is  a  round  seal  with  the  legend. 

S'  ROBI  WYVILL  PRESB(/<ERI  ET  OFIC  BEATE  MARIE  SARUM. 

In  the  centre,  which  is  made  up  of  elaborate  tracery,  is  a 
shield  with  the  arms  of  Wyvill,  as  upon  his  well-known 
brass,  viz.,  a  cross  fretty  between  four  mullets  of  six  points. 
The  appointment  of  such  an  ofiicial  is  directed  by  an  ordi- 
nance of  Archbishop  Boniface,  dated  1262,  contained  in 
our  statutes.  The  canons  present  when  the  vacancy  is 
known  to  have  occurred  are  to  nominate  three  or  four 
of  the  canons  of  the  Church  of  Sarum,  out  of  whom  the 
Archbishop  or  his  officer  (if  he  is  absent)  are  to  choose 
one.  (See  Rich  Jones's  edition,  page  19,  1883).  If  this 
explanation  of  the  legend  is  correct,  we  shall  have  to 
suppose  either  that  Robert  Wyvill  held  a  canonry  here, 
which  is  unknown  to  our  annalists,  since  he  is  only  set 
down  as  Canon  of  Lincoln  and  Lichfield  ;  or  that  the 
ordinance  of  Archbishop  Boniface  was  somehow  or  other 
supeiseded.  Then  comes  his  seal  as  "  elect  and  confirmed," 
which  is  interesting  as  being  the  only  one  of  our  series 
which  has  any  i-eference  to  the  Papacy.     It  has  the  legend, 

S'  ROBERTI  DEI  GRA.  ET  Serfis  apHce  eUGTl  ET  CONFIRMATI  SARUM. 

It  represents  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  with  the  Infant 
Saviour  on  her  left  arm  under  an  elaborately-canopied 
niche  ;  below  is  a  priest  praying.  This  seal  has  a 
counterseal  of  the  same  character.  The  use  of  the  word 
Sarum  appears  for  the  first  time  on  tliese  two  seals,  but  it 
does  not  come  into  general  use  at  any  time  in  the  series. 
Lastly  he  has  a  beautiful  seal,  apparently  to  be  dated 
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some  _years  afrer  lie  had  becoTiie  fully  Bishop,  in  wliir-h, 
having  climbed  to  power  by  the  aid  of  the  Pope,  he 
discards  all  mention  of  his  aid,  and  simply  writes  : 

S'  UOHEIiTl  DEI  GllACIA  EPI  SARESBIIIIENSIS. 

In  this  the  mitre  is  enriched,  the  staff  crocketed,  the  hands 
gloved,  the  border  of  the  chasuble  embroidered,  as  also 
the  sleeves  and  skirts  of  the  dalmatic,  and  the  niche  and 
canopy  work  more  elaborated  than  any  that  have  pre- 
ceded. On  two  of  the  pillars  of  the  niche  are  hung 
shields,  the  dexter  of  the  arms  of  England,  the  sinister  the 
arms  of  England  (1  and  4)  and  France  (2  and  .3)  quartered. 
It  is  said  that  Edward  III.,  who  became  king  in  1827, 
hrst  quartered  the  arms  of  France  in  1839.  If  this  be  the 
case,  this  seal  must  have  been  a  new  one,  made  in  compli- 
ment to  the  King,  nine  years  or  more  after  Wyvill  became 
Bishop;  and  during  his  long  episcopate  it  was  natural  that 
he  should  require  more  than  one  seal.  This  would  be  an 
admirable  seal  to  engrave,  but  unfortunately,  though  I 
have  two  examples  of  it,  they  do  not  make  up  one 
complete  specimen.  Another  imperfect  copy  of  this  seal 
is  described  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
vol  iv.,  p.  13,  1859,  attached  to  a  deed  dated  1355.  It 
gives  the  owner's  arms  at  the  base,  the  cross  fretty 
betM^een  four  mullets,  which  are  defaced  in  my  examples. 
I  have  to  thank  Mr.  J.  E.  Nightingale,  of  Wilton,  for  this 
reference.  The  only  counter-seal  of  this  class  not 
mentioned  is  that  of  Eoger  de  Mortivai,  representing 
the  coronation  of  the  Virgin,  This  must  have  been  a 
very  beautiful  design,  in  the  best  style  of  art  ;  but 
unfortunately  it  is  broken,  and  the  legend  cannot  be 
made  out  exactly.  Mr.  Nightingale  has  lent  me  the  copy 
of  a  deed  dated  1325,  to  which  it  was  appended,  but  that 
impression  too  is  imperfect.  The  letters  that  remain 
appear  to  be  : — 

DA AS  REX  REGINA  ROGERE  COmiaM. 

I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  fill  the  vacant  space  to  my 
satisfaction. 

Class  III.,  from  1375  up  to  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  contains  the  seals  of  nine  out  of  fifteen 
Bishops,  viz.  : 

20*.  Ralph  Eroluim,  1375—1388,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Wells. 
21.  John  de  Waltham,  1388— loDG,  Lord  Treasurer  and  Chancellor  of 
Richard  IL 
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22.  liicluml  I\ritf(;rd,  139G — 1107,  previously  Disliop  of  Chichester, 

24.   Kobt.  llallani,  1-108 — IG,  appointed  Cardinal,  Juno  G,  1411. 

26.  Kobt.  Neville,  1427—37,  sm  of  the  Earl  of  AVestnioreland  and 
nopliow  to  Henry  VI.  ;  made  Bishop  at  twenty-two,  afterwards  liisliop  of 
Durham. 

27*^^^'m.  Ayscough,  1437—50,  confessor  to  Henry  VI. 

28.  Kichard  lieauchamp,  14.50 — 82,  Chancellor  of  the  Gartei*. 

29.  IJonel  Wydville,  1482-85,  brother-in-law  of  Edward  lA^ 

34.  Lorenzo  Campeggio,  1524-35,  Cardinal,  and  Bisliop  together  of 
Bologna  and  Salisbury. 

These  seals  are  distinguished  from  those  that  precede 
them  by  the  le^^^ends  being  in  black  letter,  and  by  the 
multiplication  of  niches  and  canopies,  and  of  figures  of  the 
sacred  persons  and  of  saints  in  them.  The  Bishop  entirely 
ceases  to  be  the  principal  figure,  and  appears  only  in  a 
subordinate  position,  as  on  the  earlier  counterseals,  or  not 
at  all  as  on  that  of  Eobert  Neville,  The  old  counterseals 
in  fact  seem  to  be  combined  with  the  seals,  and  where 
counterseals  are  used  they  are  small  and  of  the  character 
of  gems. 

Both  art  and  sentiment  are  here  seen  in  their  gradual 
decadence,  thouch  2;reat  richness  of  desio-n  is  often  found. 
The  materialised  and  anthorpomorphic  representations  of 
the  Blessed  Trinity,  and  the  exaggerated  cultus  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  mark  the  century-and-a-lialf  which  pre- 
ceded the  Reformation,  The  principal  subjects  repre- 
sented are  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  crowned  and  en- 
throned beside  her  Divine  Son  ;  the  Trinity,  or  at  least 
the  Eternal  Father  holding  the  crucifix,  generall}^,  if  not 
always,  with  a  dove  to  represent  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  the 
Blessed  Virgin  holding  the  infant  Saviour,  herself  crowned 
and  sceptred.  The  previous  examples  of  this  latter  subject 
are  (with  one  exception,  that  of  Herbert  Poor)  not  crowned 
or  sceptred,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  in  my  opinion,  that 
the  figures  so  treated  have  become  almost  stereotyped  as 
the  arms  of  the  see,  (20)  *  In  the  first  of  this  class  the 
Blessed  Virgin  is  seated  side  by  side  with  her  Son  on  a 
throne.  He  is  represented  in  the  act  of  blessing,  and  she 
with  hands  joined  in  prayer.  This  is  the  seal  of  Ealpli 
Erghum,  1375,  with  the  legend  Sigillum  radulphi  dei 
gracia  sarum  episcopi,  and  is  the  first  in  black  letter, 
which  continues  to  be  the  rule  up  to  the  Eeformation, 
(21)  A  round  seal  of  John  de  Waltham,  1388,  with  the 
central  group  of  the  Trinity — the   Eternal   Father  sup- 
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porting  the  crucifix  between  his  knees.  The  dove  appears  to 
be  issuing  from  his  mouth,  and  lighting  upon  the  Saviour's 
head.  The  seal  is  a  good  deal  worn  and  the  legend  is 
incomplete,  so  that  it  is  not  clear  whether  this  was  the 
Bishop's  chief  seal  or  only  one  ad  causas,  as  seems  most 
probable,  since  the  seal  of  dignity  is  almost  always  of  the 
pointed  oval  shape  and  of  a  larger  size.  (22)  Eichard 
Mitford's  seal  ad  causas  139G  is  so  much  like  the  seals  of 
dignity  of  this  date  that  it  may  be  mentioned  here.  It 
has  the  Trinity  above,  the  Blessed  Virgin  crowned  with 
the  infant  Jesus  in  the  centre,  and  the  Bishop  below  ;  on 
the  dexter  side  the  Royal  Arms  (France  and  England 
quarterly),  and  on  the  sinister  those  of  Mitford,  barry  of 
four  indented,  as  on  his  tomb.  (24)  I^ishop  Hallam's  seal 
has  a  similar  representation  of  the  Trinity  (much  worn)  at 
the  top,  under  which  is  the  Blessed  Virgin  crowned  and 
sceptred,  liolding  the  infant  Saviour,  with  rays  proceeding 
from  the  two  figures.  Two  saints,  apparently  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  stand  one  on  each  side.  Below  is  a  Bishop 
praying  with,  on  one  side,  the  fragment  of  a  shield 
showing  the  head  of  a  key  saltire-wise  ;  on  the  other 
shield  are  his  own  arms,  a  cross  engrailed  (with  crescent 
in  the  first  quarter).  Unfortunately  the  legend  is  wholly 
gone,  and  the  seal  of  this  most  famous  pre-Reformation 
Bishop  is  in  bad  condition.  The  cross-keys,  if  that  was  on 
the  first  shield,  and  the  figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
are  noticeal3le.  I  had  at  first  thought  that  there  was  an 
allusion  in  the  keys  to  St.  Peter's  of  York,  to  which  he  was 
nominated  by  the  Pope,  but  not  consecrated,  owing  to  the 
King's  objections.  But  I  think  the  reference  is  to  the  more 
famous  See  of  St.  Peter's  of  Rome,  under  the  special 
patronage  of  which  he  was.  He  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  by  Papal  Bull,  dated  June  2,  1407,  and 
consecrated  by  Pope  Gregory  XII.  at  Sienna  in  3  408,  and 
appointed  Cardinal  by  John  XXIII. ,  one  of  his  two  rivals, 
June  G,  1411.  The  seal  was  therefore  not  improbably  cut 
in  Italy,  and  this  may  account  for  the  peculiarity  of  the 
rays  issuing  from  the  central  group.  It  is  much  to  be 
desired  that  a  good  example  of  the  seal  might  be  secured. 
His  brass,  I  may  mention,  is  in  Constance  Cathedral,  where 
he  died  at  the  Council  according  to  his  epitaph,  on  the 
feast  of  the  translation  of  St.  Cuthbert,  Sep.  4, 1416.     This 
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brass,  which  is  iiittiresliug  on  many  accounts,  exhibits  a 
somewhat  similar  chamj^e  of  feehnij  to  that  which  we  have 
observed  in  liobert  Wy vill,  who  hrst  shows  deference  to  the 
Tope,  then  to  the  King,  though  in  this  case  the  change  is 
not  so  clearly  in  Ilallam's  own  mind.  Tlie  brass,  it  was  said, 
was  cut  and  sent  out  from  England,  of  course  some  months 
after  his  death.     The  inscription  is  as  follows': — 

Suhiacet  Ji/'c  ■■<fraiii>!  Ii(>bi'rt{n,<!)  Ilalhim  voc/'iatas 
Quondam  prclattis  S<(ruin  sub  lumore  creatica. 
Hie  (lecrdornni  ductur  pacisi[aii  creator^ 
Nohiiis  aiigluram  R&jisfuit  amhaciafor. 
ffestum  cuthhcrti  septembn's-  meme  viriehat 
In  quo  Roberf'i  movfmi  CJoii.^fnntin  flebaf, 
Anno  MiUevnu  //■/'rcnf{i'si)ji,i)  orfna'/mo 
Sex  cum  tar  dcim.  ckui  Chn'sfo  n'raf  arncno. 

The  brass  contains  two  shields,  one  the  arms  of  France 
(three  fleur-de-lys)  and  England  quarterly  surrounded  with 
the  gai'ter,  which  seems  to  show  that  our  Bishop  was 
Chancellor  of  the  order,  though  I  do  not  find  it  anywhere 
noted  ;  the  other  his  own  arms  (the  cross  engrailed  ermine 
with  crescent  in  the  first  quarter)  with  the  motto  Miseri- 
cordias  domini  in  eternum  caiitaho.  There  is  no  hint  of 
his  being  a  cardinal.  The  shield  of  the  arms  of  England, 
like  that  on  Wyvill's  seal,  marks  a  change  which  has  just 
taken  place,  since  it  was  only  a  few  years  before  his  death 
that  Henry  V.  had  substituted  the  three  fleur-de-lys  in 
the  quarterings  of  France  for  the  field  seme  de  fleur-de-lys. 
I  would  notice  also  that  while  on  Wyvill's  seal  in  Edward 
III.'s  reio-n  the  lions  of  Eno-land  are  in  the  first  and  fourth 
quarters,  in  this  brass  (as  I  believe  is  usually  the  case  on 
other  monuments)  the  lleur-de-lys  occupy  those  places.  I 
presume  that  this  is  no  mere  accident,  but  the  hint  of  an 
ambition  which  was  not  unnatural  in  the  descendant  of  a 
line  of  Norman  and  Plantagenet  Kings.  [  am  not  aware 
what  explanation  is  given  by  heralds  of  the  fact  that  the 
arms  of  France  are  put  in  the  principal  place,  and  those 
of  England  in  the  subordinate  one,  on  the  shields  of  our 
monarchs.  It  may  suggest,  however,  the  reflection  that  it 
was  fortunate  for  England  that  the  title  King  of  France 
which  Ilenr)"  V.  was  so  nearly  making  a  reality,  gradually 
became  less  and  less  of  a  fact  under  his  successor.     Had 

1  I  have  takeu  it  partly  from  E.  Kite's       Lontl.  and  Oxf.  1860,  pi.   32,  partly  from 
iiiomonental  brasses  of  Wiltshire,  Parkers       a  foreign  print  given  me  by  my  brother. 
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it  been  otherwise  England  niiglit  have  become  a  jjrovince 
of  a  u'reat  monarchy — but  a  subordinate  one  like  Scotland 
or  Ireland.  (26)  The  seal  of  Robert  Neville  (figured  also 
in  Benson  and  Hatcher's  History  of  ISalisbuiy,  pi.  1,  No. 
8)  has  the  Trinity  above  and  the  coronation  of  the  Virgin 
in  the  centre,  treated  in  an  unusual  way,  our  Lord  being 
seated  on  tlie  dexter  side,  ]}lessing,  whilst  he  crowns 
her  with  his  left  hand.  On  either  side  are  saints.  On  the 
dexter  side,  I  Ijelieve,  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  ;  on  the 
sinister,  one  who  is  supposed  to  be  St.  Osmund.  Below  are 
three  niches,  the  centre  an  angel  holding  the  arms  of 
Neville,  a  saltire,  with  two  annulets  interlaced  in  fess  as  a 
diderence.  Angels  also  occupy  tlie  right  and  left  niches, 
unless  the  sinister  is  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mar}'  receiving  the 
annunciation.  The  legend  is  tlu;  first  that  has  a  surname 
— SiijiUum  Roberti  Neville  dei  (jra  Saresblriensis  epi.  Mr. 
Hope  notices  that  in  his  collection  AVilliam  of  Wykeham 
(loG7)  is  the  first  bishop  who  has  a  sarname  on  a  seal,  and 
the  next  Thomas  Fitzalan  of  Arundel,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  1396.  But  de  Grandisono  runs  across  the 
Exeter  seal  of  1327,  above  the  shield  of  arms.  With  us 
Beauchamp  has  a  surname,  but  not  Ayscough  or  Wydville. 
(27*)  The  seal  of  William  Ayscough,  chaplain  and  confessor 
of  Henry  VI.,  who  was  murdered  at  Edington  in  Jack 
Cade's  rebellion,  is  one  of  those  which  represent  the 
religious  conceptions  of  the  period  in  a  remarkable  form. 
Above  is  the  Eternal  Father,  lifting  both  hands  in  blessing. 
On  a  central  throne  are  the  Blessed  Virgin,  crowned,  with 
her  hands  in  prayer,  and  our  Lord  blessing  with  his  right 
hand  and  his  left  holding  a  cross,  which  rests  apparently 
on  a  ball.  Between  their  heads  hovers  the  dove.  To  right 
and  left  are  saints  appearing  behind  the  thin  pillars  of 
niches  ;  below  is  the  Bishop.  On  the  dexter  side  the  arms 
of  France  and  England  quarterly,  and  on  the  sinister  side 
those  of  Ayscough  a  fess  between  three  asses  passant. 
(28)  The  seal  of  Richard  Beauchamp  (1450—82)  repre- 
sents the  Blessed  Virgin  crowned  and  sceptred  holding  the 
infant  Saviour,  who  is  also  crowued  ;  lo  the  right  is  St. 
Catharine  with  the  wheel,  to  the  left  perhaps  St.  Catharine 
of  Sienna,  crowned  holding  a  lily.  Below  is  the  Bishop. 
The  dexter  shield  bears  his  own  arms,  as  over  the  door 
of  his  chapel,  now  refnoved   to   the  North  C^hapel  (a  fess 
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between  six  martlets),  but  with  abordure  with  ileur-de-lys. 
The  sinister  (as  I  learn  from  a  learned  correspondent 
Mr.  J.  Everitt  of  Portsmouth,  who  has  kindly  presented 
me  this  and  some  other  seals)  is  that  of  his  mother's 
family  Delamere  (two  lions  passant  in  pale),  impaled 
with  Eoclie  (three  roaches  in  pale),  within  a  similar 
bordure.  The  legend  is  Sigillu  Ricardi  heaachdmp 
del  (jnicia  sarum  ejnscojn.  Ilishop  Beauchamp  is 
memorable  amongst  us  as  the  builder  of  the  hall,  and 
I  suppose  of  the  tower  also,  at  the  east  end  of  the 
palace,  and  as  the  builder  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  George's, 
Windsor.  In  recognition,  it  is  said,  of  the  latter  work, 
which  was  executed  after  he  became  Dean  in  1477,  he 
received  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Garter  from  Edward 
ly.  for  himself  and  his  successors.  Bishops  of  Salisbury. 
This  dignity  was  taken  away  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1522,  and 
restored  by  Charles  II.  to  Seth  Ward  in  1669,  the  vacancy 
by  which  he  obtained  actual  possession  occurring  in  1671. 
The  oilice  was  (somewhat  unjustly,  perhaps)  separated 
from  the  see  during  the  vacancy  after  Bishop  Burgess's 
death  in  1837,  in  order,  it  is  said,  to  induce  Bishop  Bagot, 
of  Oxford,  to  take  charge  of  the  county  of  Berkshire. 

(29)  The  seal  of  Lionel  Wydville,  1482,  shows  a  decided 
decay  of  art.  It  is  interesting  as  having  a  curious  form  of 
the  royal  arms,  three  lions  passant,  turned  the  wrong  way, 
within  a  bordure  covered  with  fleurs-de-lys.  Whether 
this  has  anything  to  do  with  his  office  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Garter,  or  was  a  coat  granted  him  as  brother-in-law  of 
Edward  IV.,  who  married  his  sister  Elizabeth,  I  must  leave 
it  for  more  competent  authorities  to  determine.  Prince 
John  of  Eltham  (I  learn  from  my  friend  Mr.  S.  T.  Aveling's 
very  useful  enlargement  of  Boutell's  Manual)  bore  a 
similar  coat  as  son  of  Edward  II.  The  sinister  shield  is 
effaced. 

(34)  Lorenzo  Campeggio  in  1524  has  a  seal,  which  is 
unfortunately  a  good  deal  broken.  The  legend  appears  to 
contain  reference  to  his  being  a  cardinal  presbyter  of  the 
Church  of  Pome.  It  may  have  been  something  of  this  form : 
Siqillum  [laurentii  see  roniane  ecclie]  phri  [cardinalis  et  epi 
bononiensis  et  saresbiriensis,]  Only  two  counterseals  of  this 
period  have  come  into  my  hands  both  of  Ealph  Erghum,  and 
both  small  gems.      The  first  is  the  nativity.      The  Blessed 
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Virgin  is  seated  on  the  gronnd,  at  tlie  side  are  the  ox  and 
tlie  ass  :  above  is  a  star,  and  a  letrend  which  I  cannot 
read.  The  document  to  whicli  this  is  attached  is  dated 
1381.  The  second  represents  a  Hon  passant,  with  a 
legend  round  it,  in  which  the  words  de  Forwood  occur. 
It  is  attached  to  a  document  dated  1384. 


We  now  must  give  a  short  account  of  Post-Eeformation 
seals  up  to  that  of  the  late  Bishop.  These  seals  differ 
naturally  very  much  from  those  that  precede  them.  They 
all  agree  (1)  in  having  the  legend  in  Roman  characters 
(2),  in  containing  the  surname  of  the  Bishop  (3),  in 
dropping  the  formula  Dei  gratia.  They  fall  into  two 
distinct  classes.  The  first,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
to  the  end  of  James  I.  ;  the  second,  from  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  onward  to  the  present  day.  In  the  first  of 
these  the  seals  have  generally  some  central  figure  in  a 
niche  with  a  shield  of  arms  beneath.  In  the  second  the 
.^lield  of  arms  of  the  see,  as  now  customary  (viz.  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  crowned  and  sceptred,  standing  and 
holding  the  infant  Saviour  on  her  right  arm),  impaling 
those  borne  privately  by  the  Bishop,  take  the  central 
place,  and  in  fact  become  the  sole  figures  upon  the  seal. 
In  the  first  class  we  have  examples  of  the  following  five 
Bishops  : — 

36.*  John  Capon  or  Salcot,  1539 — 57.  Of  strancje  transitional  character. 

37^\  John  Jewel,  1560— 71.  | 

39*.  John  Piers,  1577—91.  }      The  Good  Shepherd. 

40*.  John  Coldwell,  1591—96.      ) 

42.     Robert  Abbot,  1615 — 18.     A  Bishop  seated,  teaching. 

The  second  class  of  seals  consists  of  arms  only  with  an 
inscription,  which  some  time  in  the  last  century  began  to 
be  in  English. 

Class  I.,  1539—1618.  The  seal  of  John  Capon*  has  the 
peculiar  legend  sigillum  iohis  capon  dei  p(er)missione 
SARUM  EPiscop,  and  represents  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
child,  the  former  crowned,  under  a  canopy  with  small 
figures  in  niches  to  right  and  left  in  the  upper  half  of  the 
seal.  Below  is  the  legend  cou  deo  patet,  on  a  scroll,  and 
underneath  it  a  Bishop,  vested  in  a  rochet,  bareheaded 
and  kneeling  between  two  shields,  on  one  of  which  is  the 
crucifixion,  on  the  other  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  beneath  the 
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firsl  lies  his  mitre,  ])eiieath  the  second  appears  the  head  of 
his  pastoral  stall".  As  to  the  leuend  "  loy  divine  per- 
mission," so  common  in  wi-illen  episcopal  docnments,  this 
is  the  only  approach  to  it  in  our  seals.  Mr.  Hope  notices 
that  Stephen  Gardiner  (15o/))  styles  himself  on  his  seal 
Jiishop  permissione  divina.  The  next  three  (87,  80,  40) 
have  the  legend  in  this  form  :  -  - 

SIGILLUM  .  lOHANNIS  .  lEWEL  .  EPISCOPI  .  SARISBUllIENSIS. 

and  the  figure  of  the  Good  Shepherd  under  a  classical  or 
Elizabethan  niche  with  pointed  gable  and  the  motto  peritt 
ET  iNVENTA  EST  ;  a  shield  of  arms  appears  below.  In  37 
and  o9  they  are  the  P)isliop's  own  simply  ;  in  40  we  have 
for  the  first  time  the  arms  of  the  see  impaled  with  the 
Bishop's  own  coat.  That  of  Eobert  Abbot  (42)  has  a 
]^)isliop  seated,  vested  in  a  cope,  with  a  peculiar  cap  on  his 
head  (as  Mr.  E.  C.  Clark,  of  Cambridge,  informs  me, 
something  like  one  on  the  tomb  of  Guido  d'Arezzo,  at 
Arezzo),  and  in  his  hands  a  closed  l^ook.  The  legend 
round  is  wholly  lost  ;  the  letters  ge/va  appear  below,  and 
may  be  the  remains  of  a  motto  containing  the  words  in 
lege  or  ex  lege  tua  {e.g.  Ps.  93,  12).  A  counterseal  which 
Mr.  Ready  attributes  to  Abbot  must  be  really  that  of  John 
Piers,  a  pelican  in  piety,  with  the  initials  I.S.,  possibly 
nsed  by  his  successor.  John  Coldwell's  counterseal  gives 
his  own  arms  (cheeky  and  in  chief  three  quivers,  quartered 
with  a  fess),  and  the  initials  I.C.  He  was  the  first  married 
Bishop. 

Class  n,  1G21 — 1869,  contains  tlie  seals  of  twenty- 
three  bishops,  of  many  of  whom  I  only  possess  seals  of 
the  second  size  without  the  legend.  They  all  belong  to 
what  may  fairly  be  called  the  Paudian  type.  That  of 
Bishop  Davenant  (1621 — 41)  appears  to  have  had  only 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  crowned  with  the  Infant 
Saviour  on  a  shield,  but  it  is  nuich  defaced.  That  of 
Brian  Duppa  (1641)  is  the  first  of  the  modern  type  with 
the  date  at  the  end  of  the  legend,  and  the  two  coats 
impaled  filling  the  field  of  the  seal.  The  only  seal  that 
I  possess  of  Humphrey  Henchman,  who  consecrated  the 
chapel  of  the  palace,  August  28,  1662,  is  merely  a  round 
seal  with  a  shield  of  his  own  arms  well  cut,  Seth  Ward 
(1667 — 1689)  apparently  introduced  the  mitre  as  a  crest, 
liut  it  is  found  on  the  monuments  of  Davenant  (ob.  1641) 
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and  Hyde  (1667).  His  own  tomb  has  a  quaint  little  bust 
with  a  mitre  above  a  wi</.  In  1674,  some  years  after  he  had 
recovered  the  garter,  and  when  he  had  finished  the  repairs 
of  the  palace,  as  evidenced  by  the  date  on  the  chequered 
front,  he  had  a  new  seal  cut  very  like  the  former,  but 
rather  larger,  and  with  the  garter  round  the  shield,  and, 
of  course,  a  new  date.  Of  Burnet's*  (1689 — 1715)  I  am 
able  to  exhibit  a  very  hue  example  through  the  kindness 
of  the  Eev.  Edward  Duke,  of  Lake  House.  Unfortunately 
the  art  is  not  first  rate,  the  figure  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
behig  like  that  of  a  doll.  That'of  Hoadley  (1723—1734) 
is  like  Seth  Ward's,  and  is  unfortunately  the  last  of  the 
seals  of  dignity  of  the  eighteenth  century  which  I  have 
been  able  to  procure.  Sherlock's  (1734-1748)  coat  is  the 
first  with  the  tinctures  clearly  noted  by  lines,  &c.,  as  in 
modern  heraldry.  The  arms  of  Eobert  Hay  Drummond, 
who  was  only  Bishop  for  four  months  in  1761,  differ  from 
those  given  by  Eiland  Bedford.  The}^  are  Drummond  (1 
and  4)  or  three  bars  wavy  gules  with  a  scimetar  in  pale, 
quartering  the  coat  of  augmentation  (see  Papworth  and 
Morant,  p.  920)  or  a  lion's  head  erased  within  a  double 
tressure.  Those  of  his  brother  in-law,  Bishop  Hume 
(1766),  quarter  his  own  with  those  of  Roberts  or  Eobarts, 
azure  on  a  chevron  three  mullets,  no  doubt  those  of  his 
mother.  I  have  fairly  good  examples  of  the  seals  of 
Bishops  Douglas  and  Hamilton,  and  a  good  one  of  Bishop 
Moberly's,""  in  the  last  of  which  there  is  a  return  to  the 
ancient  form  of  mitre,  and  apparently  deeper  cutting,  and 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  though  sceptred,  is  no  longer  crowned 
or  rayed. 

My  own  seal,*  which  is  peculiar,  was  kindly  drawn  for 
me  by  my  friend  Mr.  Stephen  Aveling,  of  the  Restoration 
House,  Eochester,  and  cut  by  Mr.  Soane.  It  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  Eaphael's  Madonna  di  San  Sisto,  with  my  own 
arms  on  a  small  shield  in  the  base,  and  the  legend : — 

S'  lOHANNIS  DEI  GRA  EP'I  SARISBERIENSIS  A.D.  1885. 

It  was  a  mistake  on  my  part  to  write  Sarisheriensis.  It 
should  have  been  Saresbiriensis  as  on  the  old  seals,  or 
Sarishariensis^  as  on  the  modern,  and  the  lettering,  though 
extremelj^  well  cut,  is  not,  perhaps,  of  a  sufiiciently 
distinct  period.  The  legend  also  begins  in  the  wrong 
place  and  should  have  been  preceded  with  a  cross  not 
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a  sort  of  star.  I  venture,  however,  to  think  that  in 
some  respects  it  is  an  improvement  on  the  more  recent 
seals,  and  I  hope  that  my  successors  will  not  revert  to  the 
Laudian  type,  but  will  improve  upon  my  example.  I 
have  also  a  beautiful  private  signet  sapphire  ring,  given 
me  by  another  friend,  Mr.  Alexander  Mackay,  of  Trow- 
bridge. This  exhibits  similar  figures,  only  in  half  length, 
and  below  them  my  own  arms,  between  the  initials  J.  S., 
separated  from  the  figures  by  a  pastoral  staff.  The 
cutting  of  this  seal  is  extremely  delicate,  but  it  is  also 
remarkably  deep  for  a  modern  work.  It  has  on  the 
inside  : — 

VERITAS  .  IN  .  CARITATE    ALEX  ,  MACKAY  .  1887. 

I  may  add  a  list  of  the  seals  of  the  Bishops  of  Salisbury 
still  wanted  to  complete  our  series  : — 

Herman 1075  John  Blythe    1493 

Osmund  1078  Henry  Dean    1500 

Koger  1107  Edmund  Audley 1502 

Jocelinei 1142  Nicholas  Shaxton   1535 

Giles  de  Bridport    1256  Edmund  Guest    1571 

AYalter  Scammel 1 284  Henry  Colton 1598 

Henry  Braundeston     1287  Martin  Fotherby     1618 

Nicholas  Bubwith  1407  Robert  Townson 1620 

John  Chandler    1417  John  Earle 1663 

Thomas  Langton 1485  Alexander  Hyde 1665 

I  also  desire  to  have  examples  of  the  seals  of  dignity  of 
all  bishops  from  Sherlock  (1734)  to  Denison  (1837) 
inclusive,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Bishop  Douglas, 
"  the  scourge  of  impostors,  the  terror  of  quacks,"  which 
I  possess.     The  legend  is  : — 

THE  .  SEAL  .  OF  .  JOHN  .  DOUGLAS  .  D.D  .  BISHOP  .  OF  .  SARUM  .  1791. 


May  I  conclude  this  paper  in  its  amended  form  by 
thanking  very  heartily  all  who  have  helped  to  make  it  as 
full  as  it  is,  whether  their  names  are  mentioned  or  not, 
while  at  the  same  time  I  express  regret  that  it  is  still 
very  incomplete  ? 

J.  S.,  March  5tli,  1S88. 


'  Figured  however  in  Dodsworth's  Salisbury,  1814,  pi.  i,  opposite  p.  190. 


edingto:n"  church,  wilts.^ 

By  C.  E.  PONTING. 

Ill  his  admirable  and  exhaustive  paper  on  the  History 
of  Edington  Monastery,  pubhshed  in  the  WiUshire 
Archa3o]ogical  Magazine  about  four  years  ago,  Canon 
Jackson  modestly  states  that  "  he  only  pretends  to  make 
a  little  contribution  of  some  details  relating  principally  to 
the  Monastic  Establishment ;"  and  also  that  "  tlie  grand 
old  church  deserves — what  it  has  not  yet  obtained — a 
volume  to  itself,  and  one  that  should  be  rich  in 
illustration." 

When  I  had  the  honour  of  beino-  invited  to  read  a 
paper  on  Edington  Church,  it  occurred  to  me  that — whilst 
leaving  the  writing  of  a  volume  on  the  subject  in  more 
able  hands — it  might  not  be  without  interest  to  some 
who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  building,  if  I 
ventured  to  supplement  what  Canon  Jackson  has  said, 
with  a  few  details  of  the  Church  itself  which  have  come 
before  my  notice  in  my  long  acquaintance  with  it,  and  in 
particular  during  my  recent  closer  study  of  this  and 
other  works  of  Bishop  Edington. 

In  illustration  of  my  remarks  I  venture  to  make  use  of 
the  Plans  which  I  have  prepared  for  the  Eestoration  of 
the  Church — I  use  the  word  Eestoration  in  its  most  con- 
servative sense — and  of  other  drawings  which  I  produce 
for  this  special  purpose.  I  am  also  able  to  submit  three 
drawings  which  have  been  kindl}^  lent  to  me  by  Mr. 
Arnold,  of  Croydon,  and  one  of  the  West  Front  of 
Winchester  Cathedral,  which  Mr.  Colson,  the  Cathedral 
Surveyor,  has  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal.^ 

To  make  my  remarks  the  more  intelligible  I  will  first 

^  Read  in  the  Architectural  Section  at       pany  this  paper,  form  part  of  the  sei'ies 
the  Salisbury  Meeting,  August  f)th,lSS7.       of    admirable     drawings    to    which   the 
^  The  two  illiiatratious  which  accom-       Author  alludes. — Ed. 
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state  shortly  the  history  of  the  Monastery  and  its  Founder, 
culled  from  Canon  Jackson's  more  elaborate  details 
— the  main  authority  for  which  is  the  Ee.i^ister  of 
Edini^'ton,  forming  No.  442  of  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  in  the 
liritish  Museum,  and  I  here  wish  to  express  my  obligation 
to  the  worthy  Canon  for  so  readily  placing  these  results  of 
his  researches  at  my  disposal. 

The  Eectory  of  Edington  belonged  to  the  Aijbey  of 
Eomsey,  of  which  the  Eector  was  a  Resident  Prebendary, 
and  the  parochial  duties,  witli  the  services  in  the  Church 
(the  predecessor  of  the  building  under  notice)  were  dis- 
charged by  a  Vicar.  About  the  year  1300  William  of 
Edington  (whose  surname  is  unknown)  was  born  in  the 
village  whose  name  he  adopted  ;  after  education  at  Oxford, 
and  having  held  two  previous  livings,  he,  in  1322,  became 
Eector  of  Middleton  Cheney,  in  Oxfordshire.  In  1345  he 
was,  by  Eoyal  favour,  appointed  to  the  See  of  Winchester, 
and  shortly  afterwards  made  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
England.  In  the  last  year  of  his  life,  1366,  Bishop 
Edington  was  nominated  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
which,  however,  he  declined,  probably  on  account  of 
infirmity. 

Soon  after  his  consecration  to  Winchester  he  appears  to 
have  set  about  improving  the  state  of  the  Church  in  his 
native  parish  of  Edington.  He  first  (in  1351)  arranged 
with  the  Abbess  of  Eomsey  for  the  establishment  at 
Edington  of  a  Collegiate  Body  of  Secular  Priests  under 
a  Warden.  But  a  short  time  after  this,  at  the  special 
request  of  the  Black  Prince,  he  converted  his  College 
into  a  Monastery  of  the  Augustine  Order  of  "  Bon- 
hommes,"   and  built  the   present   Church. 

Leland  skives  the  followins^  extracts  from  a  certain 
Latin  book  of  Edington  Monastery  : — 

"  3rd  July  A.D.  1352.  was  laid  the  first  stone  of  the 
Monastery  of  Edindon." 

"  A.D.  1361.  The  Conventual  Church  of  Edindon  was 
dedicated  by  Eobert  Wyville  Bishop  of  Sarum  to 
the  honour  of  St.  James  the  Apostle,'  S.  Katharine 
and  All  Saints." 

1  Canon  Jackson  states  :  "  St.    James  In  the  foundation  charter,  printed  in  the 

the   Apostle,   as  one    of    the   Saints   to  New  Monasticon  (vi,  536)  the  dedication 

whom   the  Church  was  dedicated,  may  is    to    the     Blessed     Vinjln    Mary,    St. 

have  been  an  error  of  Lelaud's  copying.  Katharine,   and  All  Saints." 
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We  are  tlius  able  to  fix  the  exact  date  of  the  coui- 
meiicemeiit  and  completion  of  the  Church,  tlie  whole  ot 
which  was  carried  out  during  the  Bishop's  lifetime. 

It  is  by  such  authenticated  examples  that  we  are  best 
able  to  fix  the  periods  at  which  the  various  styles  of 
Gothic  Architecture  prevailed,  and  this  is  an  especially 
valuable  example  as  it  marks  the  change  from  one  of  the 
great  divisions  to  another — from  the  "  Decorated  "  (which 
Mr.  Parker  sets  down  as  ending  about  13G0,  and  Rickman 
as  1377)  to  the  "  Perpendicular  "  (which  both  of  these 
authorities  consider  as  commencing  about  1400). 

The  value  of  this  example  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
(with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  porch,  which  appears 
to  have  been  added  to  the  aisle  wall,  rather  than  built  up 
with  it^  and  is  somewhat  later  in  detail)  the  building  is 
all  of  one  date,  and  it  remains  practically  unaltered,  so 
that  it  presents  to  us  a  complete  specimen  of  the  Monastic 
Church  of  the  14tli  century. 

The  plan  of  the  Church,  Plate  I,  is  cruciform,  with  central 
tower,  and  the  various  parts  are  set  out  with  great  pre- 
cision. It  consists  of  a  nave  of  six  bays  with  lofty 
clerestory,  north  and  south  aisles,  north  and  south 
transepts,  and  large  chancel.  Against  the  second  bay  of 
the  south  aisle  from  the  west  is  a  porch  of  three  stories, 
the  lowest  of  which  is  vaulted  in  stone.  The  middle  one 
has  a  fire-place,  and  is  approached  by  a  turret  staircase 
on  the  west  side — the  steps  going  on  up  to  the  aisle  roof, 
from  which  again  by  a  step  about  3  ft,  high  the  doorway 
of  the  upper  room  is  reached.  There  are  other  stair  turrets 
at  the  western  angles  of  the  transepts,  each  of  which  leads 
to  its  respective  side  of  the  nave,  transept,  and  aisle  roofs, 
the  parapets  being  ingeniously  corbelled  out  and  the  angles 
of  the  tower  canted  off  to  admit  of  passage,  and  that  on 
the  south  gives  access  to  the  tower  by  means  of  another 
turret  starting  from  the  transept  roof,  and  carried  up  the 
south-west  angle. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  tliat,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
the  north  aisle,  all  the  roofs  are  approached  by  staircases, 
and  before  the  destruction  of  the  Domestic  buildings  of 
the  Monastery,  this  roof  also  had  its  stair  turret  which 
projected  beyond  the  west  face  and  was  entered  from  the 
Cloister.     The  west  window  of  this  aisle  is  placed  closer 
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to  the  nave  than  that  of  the  south  aisle  to  admit  of  tliLs ; 
and  the  point  at  which  the  string-course  and  pUnth  stop, 
probably  indicates  its  exact  position.  As  showing  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the  work  was  done,  I  may  here 
mention  that  the  stone  roofs  of  these  turrets  are  groined 
on  the  underside,  the  ribs  springing  from  the  central 
newel. 

The  principal  dimensions  of  the  church  are  as  follows 
(inside  measurement)  : — Nave,  78  ft.  4  in.  long  and 
22  ft.  6  in.  wide  ;  north  aisle,  73  ft.  6  in.  long  and  12  ft. 
2  in.  wide;  south  aisle,  73  ft.  2  in.  long  and  12  ft.  Sin. 
wide;  north  transept,  21ft.  Gin.  long  and  22  ft.  2  in. 
wide;  south  transept,  20  ft.  9  in.  long  and  21ft.  1  in. 
wide  ;  chancel,  52  ft.  3  in.  long  and  24  ft.  wide,  in 
addition  to  the  projection  of  the  screen  into  the  crossing. 
The  total  internal  length  is  154  ft.,  and  the  width  across 
the  transepts  is  7 1  ft.  8  in.  The  spacing  of  the  bays  of 
the  nave  is  exact,  the  columns  being  12  ft.  3  in.  from 
centre  to  centre. 

The  tower  is  27  ft.  6  in.  from  north  to  south,  and  the 
same  from  east  to  west  outside,  and  67  ft.  high  from  nave 
floor  to  top  of  parapet.  It  was  formerly  vaulted  in  stone 
at  its  lower  stage,  but  the  corbels  and  wall  ribs  only 
remain.  I  would  remark  in  passing,  that  the  belfry 
windows  were  originally  filled  with  coloured  glass, 
portions  of  which  remain  in  the  tracery,  and  for  the 
same  reason,  probably,  the  jambs  and  arches  are, 
contrary  to  the  usual  order,  deeply  moulded  on 
the  inside,  whilst  on  the  outside  the  tracery  is  flush 
with  the  wall.  It  seems  diflftcult  to  assign  any  use 
for  this  upper  chamber,  approached  as  it  is  from  the 
outside  over  the  transept  roof. 

The  domestic  buildings  of  the  monastery  were  on  the 
north  side  of  the  church  and  the  north  aisle  formed  one 
side  of  the  cloister  garth,  the  windows  of  the  aisle  being 
shorter  than  on  the  south  side,  and  tlie  lower  part  of  the 
side  window  of  the  transept  built  solid  to  admit  of  the 
cloister  roof  coming  below  them.  The  weather  mould 
over  the  roof  still  exists.  I  have  traced  the  foundation 
of  the  west  wall  of  the  cloister  for  some  distance 
northward  in  a  line  with  the  west  front  of  the  church, 
but  with  this   exception  no  part  of  the  original  monas- 
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tery  remains.  The  entrance  to  the  church  from  the 
monastery  was  by  the  doorway  into  the  north  aisle  at 
the  south-east  angle  of  the  cloister,  and  the  arch  of  this 
doorway  is,  unlike  any  other  throughout  the  building, 
enriched  with  carving. 

The  large  dimensions  of  the  chancel  would  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  founder  of  the  monastery  contem- 
plated a  goodly  number  of  brethren,  but  Leland  gives  the 
number  of  priests  in  the  College  as  twelve,  and  the  highest 
recorded  number  of  inmates  of  the  Monastery  is  that 
given  in  a  petition  to  the  diocesan  to  select  a  new  rector 
on  the  death  of  the  first  rector,  John  Ailesbury  in  1382, 
the  words  "  Co-rector  and  convent,  eighteen  in  number," 
here  occur  ;  but  as  this  was  sixteen  years  after  the  death 
of  William  of  Edington,  it  is  possible  that  this  number 
was  at  one  time  exceeded.  At  the  surrender  of  the 
monastery  by  Paul  Bush  in  1539,  the  number  had  become 
reduced  ai>"ain  to  twelve. 

The  chancel  being  the  Church  of  the  monastery,  the 
parish  altar  was  placed  under  the  Tower — the  way  to 
the  chancel  from  the  cloister  being  behind  it.  The  floor 
of  the  crossing  and  transepts  ;  also  of  the  eastern  bay  of 
the  nave  and  aisles  is  thirteen  inches  above  the  general 
floor  of  the  nave  :  and  the  fact  of  this  raised  level  beinsj 
carried  so  far  westward,  indicates  that  the  altar  was  in 
this  position.  There  are  remains  of  a  niche  and  piscina, 
coeval  with  the  buildinej  in  the  east  wall  of  the  north 
transept.  The  niche  has  a  shelf  and  is  groined — the 
front  part  of  the  canopy  has  been  cut  away,  but  traces 
of  it  and  of  its  flanking  pinnacles  remain  ;  it  is  covered 
with  the  original  rich  colouring  and  gilding  ;  and  the 
lily  painted  on  the  splayed  sides,  with  the  predomi- 
nance of  blue  in  this  decoration,  indicates  that  the  altar 
which  stood  here  was  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary. 

Although  the  entire  floor  of  the  transepts  is  now  on  one 
level,  the  rough  wall  surface  above  it  on  the  east  side,  and 
the  higher  position  of  the  bases  of  the  tower  piers  here, 
afford  ample  evidence  that  the  spaces  on  each  side  of  the 
projecting  rood  screen  were  raised  to  the  extent  of  a 
further  thirteen  inches  or  so  ;  this  would  point  to  there 
having  been  another  altar  in  the  south  transept. 
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The  chancel  is  of  three  bays  in  length,  and  the  side 
windows  here  are,  in  design  and  dimensions,  like  those 
in  the  transepts  ;  and  the  Perpendicularized  form  of 
reticulated  tracery  is  very  characteristic.  The  original 
chancel  roof  (which  must  have  been  of  wood  and  not 
stone,  as  so  often  stated)  has  disappeared,  and  a 
modern  roof  and  plaster  ceiling  of  about  a  century 
old  have  taken  its  place.  But  the  corbels,  which  sup- 
ported the  roof  trusses,  remain — two  on  each  side — and 
are  supported  by  the  beautiful  niches,  of  one  of  which 
I  exhibit  a  sketch.  These  four  niches  probably  contained 
fio'ures  of  the  Evano-elists  and  these  and  the  headless 
remains  of  two  which  still  exist,  and  their  graceful  drapery 
indicate  a  high  order  of  art.  The  emblems  at  the  feet  of 
these  (the  Lion  and  the  Eagle)  symbolize  St.  Mark  and  St. 
John.  The  truss  against  the  east  wall  was  supported  by 
similar  corbels  set  diagonally  across  the  angles,  whilst 
on  the  west,  against  the  tower,  where  the  arch  pre- 
cluded this,  the  corbels  are  carried  by  an  octagonal 
shaft  standing  on  grotesques.  On  the  east  wall  Hanking 
the  window  are  two  niches  of  very  elaborate  design 
and  delicate  construction,  the  slender  proportions  of 
their  tabernacle  work  (the  smaller  shafts  of  which  are 
only  f  in.  square)  being  suggestive  of  wood  rather 
than  stone.  The  one  on  the  south  side  (with  the  angle 
cable-niche  before  referred  to)  is  shewn  in  the  second 
sketch,  though  with  the  missing  parts  reinstated.  Both 
bear  evidence  of  rich  gilding  and  colouring  beneath  the 
whitewash,  and  the  spirit  shewn  in  their  handicraft  by  the 
respective  workmen  is  very  instructive  ;  for  whilst  Bishop 
Edington's  artist  gilded  every  part,  even  where  hidden 
from  view  behind  the  canopies  ;  the  churchwardens' 
whitewasher  only  smeared  over  the  parts  which  can  be 
seen  from  below — or  perhaps  the  latter  was  more 
sparing  of  his  whitewash  than  the  former  of  his  gold. 
The  niche  on  the  north  is  richer  in  some  minor  points 
of  detail  than  that  on  the  south  ;  and  as  the  Church  is 
dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  S.  Katherine 
(with  all  Saints),  I  would  suggest  the  probability  that 
figures  of  the  two  principal  Saints  occupied  these  niches 
and  that  of  Our  Lady,  tlie  richer  one  on  the  north. 

Before  I  leave  the  chancel  I  must  allude  to  a  singular 
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combination  of  features,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not 
hitherto  attracted  notice.  In  the  centre  of  the  soutli 
side  is  a  doorway  (which,  doubtless,  from  its  plain  ex- 
ternal appearance,  has  been  considered  "  modern,"  and  is 
described  as  such  by  Canon  Jackson,  who  informs  me  that 
this  was  the  opinion  of  the  Rev.  E.  Wilton,  who  had  lived 
nearly  all  his  life  in  or  near  Edington,  and  was  much 
interested  in  the  Church.  This  doorway  is  richly  moulded 
on  the  inside,  and  the  label  is  carried  up  as  an  ogee 
canopy,  with  flanking  pinnacles  and  crockets  and  dies  into 
the  string  course,  as  shewn  in  my  longitudinal  section. 
But  the  rebate  for  the  door  is  on  the  outside^  where  the 
western  jamb  and  arch  have  a  small  plain  chamfer,  whilst 
the  eastern  jamb  is  deeply  splayed  off.  This  was  evidently 
not  originally  an  outside  entrance  to  the  chancel  as  at 
present,  but  opened  into  a  long  narrow  chamber  against 
the  two  eastern  bays.  I  have  shewn  this  part  on  a 
separate  drawing  to  larger  scale.  Referring  to  the  eleva- 
tion, it  appears  that  the  outer  sills  of  the  windows  of 
these  two  bays  are  on  this  side,  kept  higher — the  splays 
being  flatter  to  admit  of  it,  and  that  the  string  course 
which  is  carried  all  round  the  chancel  and  transepts  else- 
where (see  Plate  II),  becomes  here  a  mere  weather- 
mould  over  the  roof  of  this  adjunct,  as  well  as  being 
at  a  higher  level.  The  westernmost  window  is  also  some 
four  or  five  inches  hisfher  altogether,  a  break  beinsf 
made  in  the  upper  string  forming  the  label.  Then  the 
plinth  which  elsewhere  was  carried  round  the  chancel  and 
transepts,  never  existed  here  at  all,  and  only  occurs  on  the 
face  of  the  intervening  buttress  and  for  some  six  inches  on 
the  return.  There  is  a  built-up  window  in  the  buttress  at 
the  west-end  of  the  chamber,  and  an  archway  for  passage 
through  the  intervening  one  also  blocked  up.  The  three 
buttresses  have  had  their  south  faces  rebuilt,  and  probably 
set  back,  so  that  their  present  projection  does  not  represent 
the  width  of  the  chamber,  but  it  was  evidently  not  much 
in  excess  of  this — hence  apparently  the  splaying  off  of  this 
door  j  amb. 

When  I  got  thus  far  in  my  investigations,  I  looked  for 
some  indication  of  other  openings  in  the  chancel  wall,  and 
on  critically  examining  the  jointing,  I  found  that  there  are 
two  built-up  squints  or  windows  (with  a  mullion  between) 

VOL.  XLV  H 
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which  once  looked  into  the  sanctuary.  The  monument  of 
Sir  W.  Lewys  ellectually  prevents  an  examination  of  these 
features  on  the  inside,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  string- 
course under  the  windows,  stops  (at  about  two  feet  from 
the  List  window)  against  what  is  apparently  the  remains  of 
a  pinnacle,  similar  in  section  to  those  flanking  the  niches, 
I  conjecture  that  there  was  a  group  of  features  under  this 
window  (which  probably  included  sedilia  and  piscina)  and 
of  which  these  openings  formed  part,  as  at  Dorchester, 
Oxon.  There  are  also  two  larger  openings  divided  by  a 
mullion,  but  these  were  probably  only  recesses,  or 
aumbries,  as  there  is  no  sign  of  them  on  the  inside.  The 
object  of  this  passage-like  chamber  opens  the  field  for 
much  conjecture.  It  must  have  been  too  narrow  for  a 
sacristy,  and  whether  it  was  the  kind  of  anchor-hold  des- 
cribed by  Mr.  Mackenzie  Walcott,  and  the  openings  to 
enable  the  recluse  to  see  the  mysteries,  or  whether  it  was 
to  shelter  the  Leper  (who  is  so  useful  an  element  in  these 
conjectures),  to  be  communicated  through  the  openings,  I 
will  not  venture  even  to  guess.  The  fact  of  there  being  a 
doorway  between  the  chamber  and  the  chancel,  and  that 
the  outside  wall  of  the  latter,  under  the  window,  bears 
marks  of  fire,  might  be  of  assistance  in  forming  an 
opinion.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  all  these  features, 
including  the  doorway,  are  coeval  with  the  chancel,  and 
that  their  original  use  was  abandoned  at  a  very  early 
period  ;  for  the  filling  up  of  the  small  openings,  has 
oystershells  in  the  joints,  and  I  have  never  yet  seen  nor 
heard  of  these  having  been  employed  in  Post-Eeformation 
work. 

In  the  westernmost  bay  of  the  chancel,  on  the  north 
side,  is  what  Canon  Jackson  refers  to,  on  the  same 
authority,  as  a  "  blocked  up  door,  which  once  led  into  the 
cloister,"  and  at  first  sight  it  would  appear  to  be  a  door 
(though  it  is  evident  that  the  cloister  never  extended  so 
far  eastward).  Although  only  2  ft.  OJin.  wide,  it  is 
identical  in  its  jamb  and  arch  mouldings  with  the  door- 
way last  referred  to  on  the  south  side,  and  there  are 
mutilated  remains  of  a  similar  canopy  over  it.  But  a 
closer  examination  shews  it  never  to  have  been  opened 
through,  and  that  it  is  in  fact,  a  recess  or  niche  opening 
down  to  the  floor.  Outside  there  is  no  trace  of  it,  nor 
has  the  masonry  here  ever  been  disturbed. 
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I  may  here  mention  that  on  the  outside  of  the  norlh 
wall  ol  the  chancel,  and  in  the  next  ba}-  to  the  last  named 
is  another  curious  niche,  which  is  shewn  on  the  north 
elevation.  It  is  built  up  from  the  projectini^^  plinth,  and 
on  rising-  above  it  the  sides  arft  canted  off  to  the  wall 
face.  The  opening  in  front  has  tracery  of  a  very 
"  Geometrical  "  type,  the  ceiling  is  groined,  and  the 
whole  is  surmounted  by  an  embattled  cornice.  The 
masonry  here  has  been  much  scraped  away,  but  I  can 
discern  three  holes  in  the  back  of  the  niche  (one  of 
which  has  a  metal  rivet  left  in  it)  in  such  a  position  as 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  a  crucifix  was  fixed  to  it. 
That  this,  and  also  the  features  on  the  south  side  are 
coeval  with  the  original  structure  is  proved,  not  only  by 
the  unmistakeable  manner  in  which  the  masonry  of  the 
first  is  jointed,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  in  both  cases  the 
consecration  crosses,  which  everywhere  else  are  placed 
against  the  centre  of  the  part  of  the  building  to  which 
each  refers,  are  cut  here  on  one  side. 

Behind  the  altar  is  a  piece  of  Jacobean  oak  work, 
which  it  is  generally  supposed  was  the  chimney-piece  of  a 
secular  building,  but  I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
was  not  made  for  its  present  position. 

The  rood-screen  has  been  described  as  "  a  laroje  Eood- 
loft,  with  an  incongruous  wooden  screen  beneath  it ;"  but 
in  my  judgement  it  deserves  a  much  better  character. 
It  stands  on  a  plinth  of  stone,  which  indicates  the 
original  floor  level  1  ft.  2  in,  below  the  present  pavement 
of  the  chancel.  The  screen  itself  is  filled  with  plain 
panels  below  the  middle  horizontal  rail,  and  the  grooves 
in  the  muUions  of  the  upper  part  indicate  that  there  were 
solid  panels  here  also,  behind  the  existing  traceried  heads ; 
thus,  with  the  exception  of  the  open  framing  of  the  upper 
half  of  the  doors,  the  screen  entirely  shut  out  a  view  of 
the  chancel  from  the  nave.  The  doorway  has  a  4-centred 
arch,  supported  by  shafts  with  carved  capitals,  on  the 
jambs;  above  this  framing  is  a  panelled  cove  of  slight 
projection,  with  moulded  ribs,  and  bosses  planted  on  at 
the  intersections  ;  these  are  again  framed  into  a  moulded 
front  beam  supported  by  carved  brackets  at  the  ends. 
The  loft  over  this  is  7  ft.  wide ;  the  eastern  face  of 
it  is  supported  on  a  carved  beam,  on  the  underside  of 
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which  are  mortices  for  the  ribs  of  a  second  cove,  and 
also  "  housings "  at  the  ends  for  similar  brackets  to 
those  under  the  west  beam.  It  becomes  clear  on  looking 
into  it  that  under  the  loft  there  was  a  double  row  of  stalls 
facing  east,  and  that  the""  eastern  cove  was  framed  at  its 
lower  edge  into  an  inner  l^eam,  and  probably  a  second 
screen  forming  the  back  of  the  front  row  of  stalls.  They 
appear  to  have  been  removed  since  the  modern  paint- 
ing was  done,  and  their  height  is  clearly  traceable. 

The  framing  of  the  loft  consists  of  moulded  muUions 
carried  up  from  the  front  beams  to  upper  beams,  which 
are  also  moulded  and  had  carving  inserted  ;  between 
these  are  solid  panels,  on  which  are  painted  in  black 
letters  of  Edward  VI.  character,  on  a  white  ground,  some 
sentences  from  the  book  of  Proverbs.  This  framing  is 
now  returned  at  the  ends,  and  there  is  no  means  of 
access  to  it ;  but  the  return  pieces,  although  coeval 
with  the  rest,  bear  the  appearance  of  having  been 
fitted  here  in  more  recent  times,  and  as  the  ends  of  the 
front  beam  have  been  roughly  cut  off,  as  well  as  the  string- 
courses of  the  transepts  against  which  it  would  come,  I 
conjecture  that  the  loft  was  originally  carried  through  the 
transepts  and  crossing,  and  this  would  account  for  its 
projecting  so  far  into  the  latter.  The  space  under  the 
existing  part  of  the  loft  is  divided  from  the  transepts  by 
stone  walls,  and  in  that  on  the  north  side  is  a  small 
window  which  would  come  at  the  end  of  the  passage 
between  the  two  rows  of  stalls,  and  afford  a  view  of 
the  altar  in  the  lady  chapel. 

The  entire  erection  is  a  very  late  addition  to  the  Church, 
probably  about  the  end  of  Hen.  VII.,  and  the  carving  in 
the  spandrels  and  hollows  is  all  planted  on,  but  it  is 
exceedingly  rich  and  free  in  treatment.  The  Tudor  rose 
is  conspicuous  in  it,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  original 
painting.  Some  Elizabethan  enrichment  of  the  screen 
and  doors  has  been  added,  and  the  latter  have  subse- 
quently been  cut  off  to  admit  of  the  raising  of  the  chancel 
floor.  On  the  west  front  of  the  loft  the  woodwork  is  cut 
away  in  the  centre,  and  again  at  equal  distances  on  each 
side,  which  might  have  been  for  fixing  the  usual  rood  and 
attendant  figures. 

The  roofs  of  the  nave,  aisles,  and  transepts  are  pro- 
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bably  Jacobean,  and  although  rude  in  workmanship  and 
plain  in  detail,  there  are  many  reasons  for  believing 
them  to  be  in  general  form  copies  of  the  originals. 
They  are  of  the  king-post  and  tie-beam  type,  the  nave 
and  aisles  having  wall  pieces  and  braces  carried  far 
down  and  supported  by  corbels.  The  ceilings  are 
formed  by  plastering  secured  to  the  underside  of  the 
rafters,  and  the  surfaces  are  enriched  by  plaster  ribs 
in  geometrical  arabesque,  with  cusping  ;  under  the 
tower  this  takes  the  form  of  vaulting  in  plaster,  following 
the  lines  of  the  original  stone  wall  ribs.  This  work 
adds  a  special  interest  to  the  roofs,  and  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  rotten  state  of  the  timbers  renders  it  impossible 
to  retain  the  whole  of  it. 

Against  the  south  wall  of  the  south  transept  is  a  monu- 
ment of  great  beauty.  It  consists  of  an  altar  tomb 
supporting  the  recumbent  effigy  of  an  Augustine  canon, 
with  his  head  restinsj  on  a  cushion  and  his  feet  on  a  barrel. 
Over  this  rises  a  canopy  with  richly  groined  vaulting,  at 
the  front  of  which  is  a  traceried  arch,  and  at  each  end  a 
niche.  At  the  back  is  a  blank  space  which  was  once 
apparently  filled  with  a  panel  of  stone  or  marble  about 
2  J  in.  thick.  The  central  part  being  raised,  suggests  the 
probability  that  the  subject  of  this  panel  was  the 
crucifixion.  At  the  front  anoies  of  the  tomb  are  niches 
containing  figures  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  with  their  em- 
blems, the  keys  and  the  sword  (which,  by  the  way,  are  the 
arms  of  the  See  of  Winchester).  The  cornice  is  richly 
carved  with  the  vine  pattern  ;  in  the  centre  above  is  an 
angel  holding  the  supposed  design  or  rebus,  a  branch  or 
sprig  growing  out  of  a  barrel  or  tun.  On  each  side 
of  this  figure  can  be  traced  the  section  of  a  destroyed 
parapet,  which  was  probably  pierced  or  carved.  The 
moulded  mensa  is  enriched  by  carving — the  subjects 
being  the  rebus  referred  to  five  times  repeated,  the 
monogram,  IB,  twice  repeated,  a  lamb  with  the  same 
sprig  crossed  above  its  head,  and  a  Tudor  rose.  The 
front  of  the  tomb  below  this  is  divided  into  four  panels 
of  cusped  quatrefoils,  in  two  of  which  the  rebus  runs, 
and  in  the  other  two  the  Tudor  flower.  Notwithstanding 
all  this  symbolism,  the  name  of  the  departed  ecclesiastic 
has    never    yet    been    satisfactorily    identified,    though 
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many  guesses  have  been  made  ;  he  was  doubtless  a 
benefactor  of  the  monastery.  The  original  rich  colouring 
of  red,  blue,  black,  and  gold  remains  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  monument,  though  a  good  deal  of  modern  ruddle 
has  been  added. 

Under  the  second  arch  from  the  east  of  the  south  nave 
arcade  (which,  I  may  mention,  is  the  exact  position  of 
Bishop  Edington's  chantry  in  Winchester  Cathedral)  is 
another  monument,  perhaps  a  little  later  in  date,  and 
supposed  to  be  that  of  Sir  Ealph  Cheney,  who  died  in 
1401,  having  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  John  Paveley. 
This  consists  of  a  Purbeck  slab,  from  which  two  brasses 
have  been  removed,  resting  on  a  panelled  altar  tomb,  with 
a  canopy,  and  there  are  indications  of  similar  tracery,  in 
the  two-side  openings,  to  that  referred  to  in  the  last.  At 
the  east  end  there  is  a  niche,  and  at  the  west  end  a 
canopied  oratory,  in  which  the  priest  might  stand  in 
saying  mass,  the  same  canopy  and  cornice  being  con- 
tinued over  it.  The  cornice  has  the  vine  pattern  carved 
in  it,  and  a  portion  of  the  crested  parapet  still  remains. 
There  are  various  shields  bearing  arms,  which  Canon 
Jackson  considers  hardly  bear  out  the  union  of  Sir  E. 
Cheney  with  Sir  J.  Paveley's  heiress — though  the  rudder 
(the  Paveley  badge)  is  many  times  repeated  on  the  shields 
and  in  the  carvim::^. 

This  tomb  extends  the  full  width  between  the  two 
pillars,  which  have  been  cut  away  to  receive  it.  Both 
tomb  and  pillars  bear  traces  of  original  painting,  in  spite 
of  the  scraping  which  the  former  has  received. 

Against  this,  on  the  nave  side  (and  immediately  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  raised  part  of  the  floor), 
exists  the  moulded  stone  curb  of  an  ancient  carol  or  closed 
chantry,  and  the  position  of  a  similar  one  can  be  traced  on 
the  north  side  of  the  nave. 

The  font,  which  stands  at  the  west  end  of  the  north 
aisle,  has  been  much  mutilated  ;  it  has  a  bowl  of  Purbeck 
marble  on  a  stone  base  and  an  oak  Jacobean  cover.  The 
pulpit  is  a  good  one  of  Jacobean  date,  with  sounding- 
board. 

There  are  many  valuable  bits  of  stained  glass  in  the 
Church  in  the  style  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  three- 
light  east  window  of  the  north  transept  (or  lady  chapel) 
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contains  almost  intact  the  subject  of  the  crucifixion,  Our 
Lady  and  S.  John  Hanking  the  main  figure. 

The  clerestory  windows  contain  figures  of  the  Bishops, 
with  mutilated  inscriptions  beneatli  them,  but  the  names 
of  S.  Cuthbert,  S.  William  of  York,  S.  Christo-phanus,  S. 
Owen,  and  S.  Ledger  may  be  fairly  conjectured.  Besides 
these  there  are  almost  perfect  lights  in  the  north  aisle,  con- 
taining heraldic  emblems,  but  no  figure  subjects.  There 
are  in  the  south  aisle  several  original  oak  benches,  as 
well  as  parts  of  others  (including  many  good  linen  pattern 
panels)  in  the  nave. 

The  exterior  of  the  Church  is  remarkable  for  the 
regularity  of  its  design— thus,  the  cornices— (although 
those  of  the  nave,  transepts,  and  clerestory  are  of  different 
sections)  are  carried  all  round  at  the  same  level.  The 
side  windows  of  the  chancel  and  the  four  windows  in 
transepts  are  alike  in  dimensions  and  design.  Then  the 
clerestory  windows  and  those  of  the  aisles  are  similar  in 
design  ;  those  of  the  north  and  south  aisles  only  differ  in 
height,  owing  to  a  local  circumstance.  Parapets  are 
carried  round  the  whole  of  the  roofs,  and  are  repeated 
on  the  tower,  those,  however,  on  the  north  aisle  and 
transept  are  plain,  the  rest  being  embattled.  Diagonal 
buttresses  only  occur  in  the  porch,  and  may  be  taken 
as  one  of  the  indications  of  its  being  a  somewhat  later 
addition.  All  the  rest  of  the  buttresses  stand  square  with 
the  walls,  and  (excepting  the  low  ones  at  the  west 
angles  of  aisles)  are  carried  up  above  the  parapets, 
panelled,  and  surmounted  by  crocketed  pinnacles.  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  side  walls  of  aisles  and  clerestory  are 
not  buttressed.  The  gables  of  the  transepts  are  carried  up 
within  the  parapets,  the  latter  running  round  horizontally, 
and  the  gutter  coming  between.  The  graceful  lines  of  the 
coping  where  it  is  formed  into  a  base  for  the  cross  are  an 
instance  of  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  curves  in  the  design 
in  this  Church. 

The  west  front  is  notable  for  its  unique  window  and 
doorway,  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  again. 
The  doorway  appears  to  have  been  intended  more  as  an 
architectural  feature  than  for  use,  as  the  splayed  plinth  of 
soft  stone  (which  stands  above  the  floor)  is  carried  through 
as  a  sill,  and  indicates  little  signs  of  wear. 
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The  low  and  broad  proportion  of  the  tower  by  their 
ver}^  dignity  cause  one  the  more  to  regret  the  absence  of 
bolder  outside  mouldings  to  the  belfry  windows,  by  which 
a  somewhat  meagre  appearance  is  given  them.  The 
original  doors  remain  at  the  south  and  west  entrances, 
they  have  plain  square  inside  framing,  and  vertical  boards 
on  the  outside  ;  the  hinges  are  quite  plain, 

A  noticeable  feature  in  the  design  of  the  Church  is  that 
effect  is  produced  by  good  proportions,  solid  construction 
and  rich  mouldings,  rather  than  by  carving.  There  is  no 
carving  on  the  outside,  beyond  the  pateras  in  the  arch  of 
the  doorway  into  the  cloister,  the  label  terminations  of  the 
east  and  west  windows,  and  the  gargoyles  to  chancel  and 
transept  onl}^  ;  whilst  on  the  inside  it  is  only  employed  in 
the  niches  and  corbels  of  chancel,  and  two  string  termina- 
tions in  transepts.  The  capitals  throughout  are  plainly 
moulded. 

The  consecration  crosses  were  cut  in  the  wall  and  inlaid 
with  brass,  each  secured  by  four  rivets.  The  brasses, 
however,  are  all  missing.  There  are  twenty-two  crosses 
(eleven  inside  and  eleven  out),  and  they  occur  at  the 
following  places :  Inside — one  at  the  west  end  of  the 
nave  and  each  of  the  two  aisles,  one  in  the  centre  of  the 
side  wall  of  each  aisle,  one  in  the  end  wall  of  each 
transept,  one  in  the  centre  of  each  side  wall  of  chancel, 
three  on  east  wall  of  chancel.  On  the  outside  they  are  as 
nearly  as  they  can  be  opposite  to  those  on  the  inside. 

The  four  niches  against  the  wall  of  the  north  transept, 
with  their  scalloped  heads  and  moulded  seats,  are  doubt- 
less additions  made  after  the  monastery  was  bought  in 
1549,  by  Sir  W.  Paulett.  The  domestic  buildings  were 
then  pulled  down,  and  a  mansion  erected  with  the 
materials,  these  niches  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
gardens  extended  up  to  this  wall  of  the  Church. 

A  beautiful  monument  in  marble  and  alabaster,  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  Thomas  Lewys,  lessee  of  the  house,  from 
the  Pauletts  in  1636,  occupies  the  south  side  of  the 
Sacrarium,  and  has  its  railing  still  around  it. 

I  have  hitherto  only  dealt  with  the  general  design  and 
features  of  the  Church,  but  it  is  in  the  composition  of  these 
that  its  principal  teaching  value  consists,  as  illustrating  the 
course  of  the  Transition  ;  and  in  briefly  treating  of  this,  I 
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hope  to  advcance  some  furtlier  evidence  that  it  was  tlie 
founder  of  this  Church,  William  of  fidiiiu'ton,  as  I  was  o-lad 
to  liear  our  President  acknowledge  in  his  opening  address 
(and  not  William  of  Wykeham,  who  has  generally  been 
given  the  credit  of  it),  who  introduced  the  leading 
principles  of  the  Perpendicular  style. 

I  would  incidentally  remark  that  Professor  Willis  says 
it  is  known  that  Wykeham  was  in  Bishop  Edington's 
service  in  1352,  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  assisted  as 
Clerk  of  Works  in  the  buildino-  of  Edino-ton  Church. 
I  think  I  ought  to  mention  that  on  the  occasion  of  my 
visit  to  Winchester  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  I 
alluded  to  this  circumstance  in  conversation  with  the 
Dean  as  a  proof  of  the  schooling  which  Wykeham  received 
from  his  master,  and  subsequently  developed  at  Winchester ; 
but  the  Dean  replied  that  his  view  of  this  particular 
connexion  was  that  the  Clerk  of  Works  came  to  Edino-ton 
to  shew  the  Bishop  how  to  build  Edington  Church ! 

I  will  first  quote  the  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  on  the  subject 
of  its  characteristics.  He  says,  "  It  is  a  fine  cruciform 
Church,  all  of  uniform  character,  and  that  character  is 
neither  Decorated  nor  Perpendicular,  but  a  very  remark- 
able mixture  of  the  two  styles  throughout.  The  tracery 
of  the  windows  looks  at  first  sight  like  Decorated,  but  on 
looking  more  closely,  the  introduction  of  Perpendicular 
features  is  evident.  The  west  doorway  has  the  segmental 
arch,  common  in  Decorated  work,  over  this  is  the  usual 
square  label  of  the  Perpendicular,  and  under  the  arch  is 
Perpendicular  panelling  over  the  heads  of  the  two  doors. 
The  same  curious  mixture  is  observable  in  the  inouldings 
and  in  all  the  details.  .  .  .  Bishop  Edington's  work 
at  Winchester  was  executed  at  a  later  period  than  that 
at  Edington,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  new  idea 
is  more  fully  developed,  but  on  a  comparison  between 
the  west  window  of  Winchester  and  the  east  M^indow  of 
Edington,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  principle  of 
construction  is  the  same.  There  is  a  central  division 
carried  up  to  the  head  of  the  window,  and  sub-arches 
springing  from  it  on  each  side." 

There  are,  however,  many  peculiarities  in  the  tracery 
which  Mr.  Parker  does  not  mention.  For  instance,  in  the 
centre  light  of  the  east  window  is  (if  we  except  the  small 
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window  in  the  transept)  the  only  bit  of  transom  to  be 
found  in  the  Church,  and  it  indicates  the  change  of  style 
in  a  pronounced  manner  ;  in  other  respects,  the  tracery  of 
this  window  is  quite  "  flowing  "  in  character,  and  the  cusps 
of  the  middle  light  are  terminated  by  carved  bosses. 
Then  in  the  west  window  we  have  the  central  muUion 
springing  off  into  sub-arches,  and  none  of  the  mullions 
carried  through  to  the  outer  arch,  although  this  occurs  in 
the  east  window,  which  is  on  the  whole  an  earlier  type. 
But  the  principle  of  Perpendicularity  is  shewn  in  the 
vertical  lines  of  the  tracer}^,  carried  up  from  the  points 
of  the  four  main  lii>iits.  This  window  affords  a  strikinf]^ 
instance,  I  think,  of  the  precedence  which  I  claim  for 
William  of  Edington  ;  for  it  will  be  seen,  on  reference  to 
the  drawing  which  I  produce  of  a  window  at  New  College, 
Oxford,  erected  by  William  of  Wykeham  in  1386,  that 
the  share  of  the  latter  in  the  design  consists  of  taking 
Bishop's  Edington's  window,  erected  twenty-five  years 
before,  omitting  the  sub-muUions  and  tracery  of  these 
four  main  lights  (in  short,  regarding  it  as  a  four-light 
instead  of  an  eight-light  window) ,  extending  its  height 
to  fit  the  place  for  which  he  required  it,  and  adding  a 
transom  to  support  the  lengthened  mullions  ! 

The  three-light  window  in  the  chancel  and  transepts  are 
interesting  and  unique  specimens  of  the  Transitional  treat- 
ment of  the  familiar  Decorated  type,  known  as  "  reti- 
culated "  tracery.  On  the  drawing  last  referred  to,  I  have 
shewn  this,  together  with  a  window  from  the  vestry  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  erected  in  1325.  By  simply 
substituting  a  two-centred  for  the  o^'ee  arch  of  each 
compartment  of  the  tracery,  an  elongation  of  the  vertical 
dividing  line  is  obtained  producing  the  mullion-tracery 
which  constitutes  the  distinctive  character  of  the  later 
examples.  The  narrow  side  windows  in  the  transepts, 
shewn  on  the  same  drawing,  are  quite  unique  in  design  ; 
that  in  the  north  transept  has  a  decidedly  Perpendicular 
feeling,  and  exhibits  the  wall  panelling  idea  in  its  lower 
compartments. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  tracery  of  the  tower  windows 
as  exhibiting  the  "  cross  fleury  "  in  supposed  allusion  to  the 
arms  of  the  Paveley  family,  but  as  the  west  windows  of 
aisle  have  the  cross  turned  the  other  way  this  intention 
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hardly  holds  good.  I  regard  the  tracery  of  these  windows 
as  a  natural  development  of  geometrical  forms,  and  a 
similar  device  to  those  in  the  aisle  is  to  be  seen  in  a  fonr- 
light  window  in  Shere  Church,  in  Surrey,  given  in 
"Brandon's  Analysis." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  early  segmental  form  of 
arch  occurs  over  all  the  windows  of  the  aisles  and 
clerestory,  and  that  the  outer  doorway  of  the  porch  has 
the  pointed  segmental  arch  which  is  so  conspicuous  a 
feature  in  Bishop  Edington's  work  at  Winchester.  All  the 
other  arches  at  Edington  are  of  the  obtusely  pointed  form 
know^n  as  the  drop  arch.  A  marked  feature  of  the  Perpen- 
dicular style  which  prevails  here,  in  almost  all  cases,  is  the 
return  of  the  label  either  as  a  string-course,  as  in  the 
windows  of  the  chancel  and  transepts,  or  as  a  knee  as  in 
those  of  the  tower.  The  mouldings  even  more  than  the 
tracery  indicate  a  leaning  towards  the  change  of  style, 
wdiilst  retaining  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Decora- 
ted, and  it  might  be  w^ortli  while  to  trace  their  development 
from  what  was  probably  his  earliest  to  the  latest  work 
of  William  ofEdini'ton — this  Church  being  the  connectini'- 
link.  On  comparing  the  interesting  porch  of  Middleton 
Cheney  (of  which  Church  he  was  Eector  from  1332  to 
1335)  with  Edington,  I  have  no  doubt  it  was,  as  generally 
supposed,  erected  during  the  time  of  his  incumbency. 
The  form  of  the  arch  and  the  knee  of  the  label,  as  well 
as  the  mouldings  of  the  doorway,  are  corresponding 
features. 

Taking,  then,  this  doorway  as  a  specimen  of  Edington's 
early  work — we  have  two  orders  of  the  wave-mould 
divided  by  a  small  but  deep  hollow  or  "  casement."  Then 
in  the  inner  doorway  at  Edington,  we  have  the  same 
features  advanced  a  stage.  The  inner  sinking  of  the 
wave-mould  is  quirked  as  at  A  on  the  sheet  of 
mouldings  (Plate  II)  whilst  the  outer  sinking  remains  as 
before  and  the  casement  slightly  flattened  Taking  next 
the  doorway  into  the  cloister,  the  early  form  of  the 
filletted-roU,  with  the  deep  outside  sinking,  and  the  small 
rolls  which  soften  the  outline  of  the  casement,  are  here 
combined  with  a  wide  flat  casement,  which  indicates  a 
much  later  feeling. 

The  reticulated  windows  of  chancel  and  transepts  have 
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llie  double  ogee  (or  brace-mould)  with  a  very  Hat  case- 
ment, and  an  attenuated  form  of  iilletted  roll  forming  a 
group  of  mouldings  of  decidedly  Perpendicular  cliaracter. 
The  east  window  has  the  same  members,  with  the 
addition  of  the  quirk  and  sunk  chamfer,  to  throw  into 
relief  the  fillets  of  the  inner  order  of  the  tracery  which  are 
features  of  Bishop  Edington's  work,  both  here  and  at 
Winchester.  It  also  has  the  somewhat  unusual  arrange- 
ment of  two  filletted  rolls  set  at  rii^dit  ang:les,  formino;  the 
inside  edge  of  the  jamb.  The  label  and  string-course  are 
of  the  same  late  type,  which  prevails  throughout  the 
building.  A  similar  kind  of  quirk  occurs  in  the  outside 
splay  of  the  two  narrow  window  in  the  transepts,  forming 
(with  the  line  of  the  splay  and  that  of  the  outside  face) 
the  peculiar  angular  outer  member  of  the  muUions,  which 
occurs  also  in  the  great  west  window  at  Winchester. 
The  casement  here  is  flat,  and  the  outer  member  of  the 
jamb  is  the  quirked  wave-mould  which  exists  on  the  inner 
doorway  of  the  porch.  The  window  mouldings  of  the 
aisles  and  clerestory,  the  nave  arcade,  and  the  various 
copings  and  cornices  all  shew  the  same  mixture  of 
early  and  late  forms,  the  latter  predominating,  but  all 
are  rich  and  beautifully  designed. 

The  leading  principle  in  the  construction  of  the  groups 
of  mouldings  at  Edington  is  that  which  is  a  special 
characteristic  of  Perpendicular  work—  that  all  lie  on  the 
S'play  or  chamfer  jDlane^  and  the  projection  of  the  various 
members  all  touch  the  line  of  that  plane.  The  splays, 
whether  sunk  or  not,  are  also  parallel  to  this  line,  so  that 
the  mouldings  are,  as  it  were,  sunk  from  the  surface  repre- 
sented by  it.  This  applies  not  only  to  jamb  and  arch 
mouldings,  but  also  to  the  undersides  of  cornices  and 
string-courses. 

I  have  only  time  to  make  a  brief  allusion  to  the  work  of 
Bishop  Edington  at  Winchester  Cathedral,  executed 
between  the  years  1345  and  1366  ;  this  consists  of  the 
entire  west  front,  one  bay  of  the  north  aisle  and  two  of  the 
south  aisle.  As  regards  the  mouldings,  Professor  Willis 
states  that  "  those  of  Bishop  Edington  and  Bishop  Wyke- 
ham  afford  a  very  useful  test  of  the  different  powers  of  the 
artists  who  designed  them,"  and  he  arrives  at  a  conclusion 
unfavourable  to  our  founder.     But  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
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affirin  that  had  the  learned  Professor  studied  Bishop 
Edington's  mouldings  in  this  Church,  he  would  not  have 
accused  him  of  any  lack  of  power  of  design. 

His  mouldings  at  Winchester  shew  a  great  advance  in 
the  change  of  style;  they  are  much  flatter,  and  of  what 
Mr.  Paley  terms  the  "  save-trouble  "  type.  Moreover,  the 
corresponding  members  are  of  the  same  size,  both  in 
the  great  west  window  of  the  nave,  and  in  the  smaller 
ones  of  the  aisles,  which  has  a  very  coarse  and  dwarfing 
effect  upon  the  latter.  The  same  chamfer-plane  treatment 
with  parallel  sunk  splays  is  noticeable  in  them  as 
in  those  at  Edington.  The  singular  quirk  breaking 
the  splay  or  hollow  (to  which  I  have  referred) 
occurs  in  the  liead  of  the  western  doors  of  the 
aisles,  in  the  outer  doorway's  of  the  porch,  and  in  the 
pannelling  of  the  turrets.  The  two  filletted  rolls  set  at 
right  angles  occur  both  in  the  east  window  at  Edington 
and  in  the  west  porch  at  Winchester,  and  the  last  two 
peculiarities  are  strong  evidence  that  this  porch  was 
erected  by  Bishop  Edington.  His  work  at  Winchester, 
completed  before  1366,  has  the  leading  characteristics  of 
the  fully  developed  Perpendicular  style,  and,  besides  the 
indications  of  it  in  the  mouldings,  the  mullions  of  the 
•windows  are  carried  rigidly  right  though  the  head  ; 
transoms  are  freely  introduced  between  them  ;  the  whole 
surface  of  the  west  front,  both  inside  and  out,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  turrets,  is  panelled  ;  whilst  on  the  inside  the 
main  mullions  of  the  west  window  of  nave  and  aisles  are 
carried  up  from  the  floor  to  the  window  arch,  and  the 
doorways  and  windows  themselves  only,  as  it  were,  form 
part  of  a  general  scheme  of  panelling. 

It  is,  to  me,  a  most  remarkable  thing  that  the  same  man 
should  have  designed  work,  so  widely  distant,  as  regards 
the  periods  at  which  the  two  styles  prevailed,  as  the  porch 
of  Middleton  Cheney  and  the  west  front  of  Winchester, 
and  it  must,  I  think,  be  clear  to  anyone  who  studies  and 
compares  the  three  works  of  Bishop  Edington,  to  which  I 
have  referred,  that  the  designer  of  them  has  a  prior  claim 
to  William  of  Wykeliam,  to  be  considered  the  originator 
of  the  Perpendicular  stjle,  and  that  he  was,  moreover,  a 
man  of  very  extraordinary  ability,  and  an  honour  to  his 
native  county  of  Wiltshire. 


NOTES    ON    SOME   RECENT   DIGGINGS    IN    PRE-HISTORIC 
GRAVES,  IN  WYNAAl),  SOUTHERN  INDIA.i 

By  MICHAEL  W.  TAYLOR,  M.D.,  F.S.A. 

The  great  range  of  the  Western  Ghats  of  India  runs 
through  the  country  of  Malabar,  parallel  to  and  at  an 
average  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  from  the  coast  line. 
The  principal  passes  over  this  mountain  barrier  in  the 
Malabar  province,  are,  one  by  the  Nelimboor  valley  up 
the  Carcoor  slope  to  Devalah,  and  one  by  a  zigzag  road 
up  the  Tambracherry  Ghul  to  Vythery,  both  of  which  rise 
to  the  altitude  of  2,600  ft.,  and  lead  to  the  great  tableland 
of  India,  which  at  this  locality  is  known  as  the  district 
of  the  Wynaad.  From  this  plateau,  rise  again  mountain 
masses  of  granite  and  granitoid  schist,  to  the  height  of 
6,000  to  7,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  often  worn  by  subaurial 
denudation  into  conical  shapes  and  ridges,  forming  dis- 
tinctive features  in  the  landscape,  such  as  the  peaks  of 
Chumbra,  Panora,  and  the  Camel's  Hump  ;  to  the  east 
rise  like  a  wall  the  steep  northern  faces  of  the  Nilgiri 
Hills,  attaining  the  altitude  of  8,000  to  9,000  ft.,  whilst 
to  the  north  the  slope  trends  away  on  the  plains  of 
Mysore.  From  the  Vythery  pass  to  the  foot  of  the 
Nilgiris,  is  a  distance  of  about  40  miles;  this  territory 
embraces  what  is  known  as  the  S.  Wynaad,  and  this  is 
the  district  to  which  I  am  about  to  refer. 

Up  until  very  recent  times,  the  greater  part  of  this 
expanse  was  a  dark  inhospitable  region  ;  the  mountain 
slopes  up  to  a  certain  height  were  clothed  with  primaeval 
timber,  of  prodigious  growth  — the  red  cedar  and  the 
blackwood,  with  their  widely  expanded  tops — the  poon, 
smooth  and  straight  as  a  ship's  mast — the  immense 
cheera,  with  its  big  buttresses  on  every  side,  supplied  by 
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nature  for  its  support — the  wild  mango  tree,  the  giant 
ben-tek,  the  iney,  and  the  tana,  surrounded  by  a  host  of 
cHmbers  and  tangled  undero-rowth ;  the  Ui>'hter  rid^^es 
were  covered  with  an  impenetrable  jungle  of  scrub,  thorns, 
and  bamboo.  On  the  sides  of  the  mountains  above  the  forest 
zone,  and  on  some  of  the  sandy  hills  scattered  over  the 
plain,  the  denuded  surface  could  afford  only  a  growth  of 
coarse  jungle  grass.  Theprodigiousdepth  of  blackvegetable 
mould  shews  that  this  condition  of  forest  had  existed  from 
primaeval  ages ;  and  hence  there  could  never  have  been 
any  continued  occupancy  of  such  a  country,  except  by  a 
few  shifting  scattered  jungle  people.  This  territory  was 
overrun  by  Tippoo  Sultan,  and  held  by  him  as  a  hunting- 
ground  for  the  elephant,  the  tiger,  and  the  sambur. 

Now,  the  country  has  been  extensively  cleared  on  all 
sides  for  the  cultivation  of  coffee  and  cinchona,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  it  has  been  opened  up  by  roads,  and  has 
received  into  it  a  large  immigration  of  coolie  labour,  of 
Canarese  from  Mysore,  and  of  coast  people. 

During  a  visit  to  India  last  winter  I  resided  for  a  few 
weeks  in  this  district,  my  head-quarters  being  at  Panora, 
about  live  miles  from  Vythery  ;  and  I  felt  desirous  to  learn 
if  there  existed  in  the  vicinity  any  relics  shewing  the 
occupancy  of  early  races,  such  as  are  found  on  the 
Nilgiri  hills,  the  Deccan,  and  other  parts  of  India.  My 
enquiries  soon  elicited  that  there  were  no  great  structural 
erections,  such  as  temples,  or  megalithic  monuments  within 
the  sphere  of  ground,  which  was  under  my  observation. 

Up  the  Velleri  MuUa  valley,  on  Mr.  Eomilly's  estate, 
I  was  shown  a  collection  of  about  half-a-dozen  rough 
granite  boulders,  set  together  in  a  circle,  6  ft.  in 
diameter,  but  so  disordered  and  irregular  as  to  leave  it 
uncertain  whether  the  arrangement  was  artificial  or  not. 

On  the  estate  of  Colarie,  in  the  Moopenaad  district,  close 
to  the  planter's  bungalow,  which  is  placed  on  the  top  of  a 
small  hill,  there  is  a  large  tabular  stone,  lying  prone, 
which  is  reputed  to  be  a  swami  stone,  that  is  a  sacred 
stone.  The  slab  is  formed  of  granite  ;  it  is  5  ft.  6  in.  long 
by  4  ft.  wide,  and  from  6  in.  to  a  foot  thick ;  it  is  placed 
flat,  and  supported  a  foot  above  the  surface  of  the  ground 
by  stones  underneath ;  it  is  overshadowed  by  a  wild 
mango  tree  of  great  age,  and  immense  size,  with  spreading 
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brandies  ;  it  is  said  that  the  natives  used  to  worship  here, 
and  lay  upon  this  stone  fresh  flowers,  fruit,  and  li])ations 
as  votive  offerings  at  certain  seasons.  I  did  not  excavate, 
but  I  think  it  very  probable  that  this  is  the  cap-stone  of 
a  dolmen,  inclosing  a  burial  chamber,  such  as  has  been 
found  on  the  Nilgiris,  and  which  are  so  numerous  in 
Algeria,  in  France,  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe ;  there 
were  no  traces  of  cup  or  ring  makings. 

There  is  another  similar  tabular  stone  of  greater  size  on 
the  top  of  Culpetta  hill,  a  large  mountain  mass  of  red 
crystalline  granite  close  by,  which  is  still  in  great  repute 
as  a  swami  stone,  and  the  natives  go  up  the  mountain  and 
worship  at  this  spot  on  certain  holy  festivals. 

These  dolmens  covering  a  sepulchral  cell  or  chamber,  and 
sometimes  set  round  with  a  circle  of  stones,  are  pretty 
numerous  just  outside  the  area  of  the  Wynaad  forests,  in  the 
Nelimboor  Valley,  and  at  Amarapollium  ;  in  many  of  which 
the  entrance  slab  is  perforated  with  a  circular  hole.  My 
friend,  Mr,  Minchin,  of  the  Glenrock  estate,  near  the  foot 
of  the  Nilgiris,  described  to  me  the  character  of  several 
such  graves  which  he  had  found  at  Goodalur,  in  which 
the  end  stone  presented  a  circular  aperture ;  they  were 
sunk  below  the  surface,  the  cap-stone  only  being  flush 
with  the  ground,  and  they  were  without  surrounding 
circles. 

Here  it  is  worth  quoting  the  remarkable  dolmens  found 
in  1868,  in  the  neighbouring  country  of  Coorg.  One  of 
these  possessed  two  cells,  side  by  side,  with  a  partition 
stone  between  them,  closed  in  front  by  two  stones,  each 
with  a  circular  aperture,  the  roof  being  formed  of  a  large 
covering  slab,  thirteen  feet  by  nine  feet.'  This  structure 
finds  its  identical  analogue  in  the  tumulus  with  the  two 
circular  holes  in  front,  which  is  seen  at  Plas  Newydd  ; 
only  if  the  Welsh  cromlech  was  so  partitioned,  the 
dividing  stone  has  disappeared.  I  allude  thus  specially  to 
this  particular  of  the  circular  openings  in  the  entrance 
stone  in  Indian  cromlechs,  it  being  one  of  the  objects  of 
this  paper  to  verify,  from  my  examination  of  the  graves  in 
this  district  an  identity  even  in  detail,  of  modes  of 
Indian  sepulture,  with  those  prevailing  in  Europe  in  pre- 

^  Proceed.  Asiat.  Soc.  Beng.  for  1868,  with  plates.  Rude  Stone  Monuments, 
Fergusson,  p.  473. 
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historic  times.  The  circular  opening  in  the  entrance 
stone  is  found  in  the  Circassian  dohnens  ;  it  occurs  fre- 
quently in  France,  as  in  that  covering  the  entrance  to  the 
cromlech  at  Trie,  Oise  ;  at  Grandmont,  Bas  Languedoc ; 
at  Carnac  ;  in  the  chambered  tumulus  at  Kerlescant ;  and 
in  this  country  at  Plas  Newydd,  and  in  Eedmarton,  in 
Gloucestershire. 

Another  variety  of  dolmen  occurring  in  Malabar  consists 
of  a  convex,  or  discoid  slab,  six  or  eight  feet  in  diameter, 
called  a  Kodi-kal,  or  "  umbrella-stone,"  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  Kodi,  or  native  umbrella.  The  stone  may  be  flat  with 
the  surface  covering  a  chamber  excavated  in  the  ground, 
or  it  may  be  raised  and  supported  on  three  or  four  upright 
unhewn  pillars,  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a 
gigantic  mushroom.'  All  these  structures  are  known  to 
the  natives  under  the  name  of  Pandu-kolis,  literally  "  the 
houses  of  the  Pandus,"  that  is  as  having  been  the  work 
of  the  five  Pandava  brothers,  hero-shepherd-kings,  as 
refuges  during  their  persecution.  Another  very  generally 
credited  legend  is,  that  at  some  very  early  period  of  the 
world  men  did  not  die,  but  after  increasing  in  stature 
gradually  for  a  number  of  years,  they  dwindled  into 
pigmies  of  a  few  inches  in  length,  when  they  ceased  to  eat 
and  drink  or  perform  most  of  the  other  functions  of 
animal  life,  and  were  in  a  state  of  doubtful  existence, 
enclosed  in  these  tombs,  with  the  implements  and  arms 
they  had  used  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  faculties. 

Note  how  this  identical  thread  of  tradition  runs  through 
the  web  of  fairy  folk-lore  in  Europe.  The  dolmens  and 
cromlechs  in  Prance  are  called  by  the  common  people  the 
"  Grottes  aux  fees''  In  the  West  and  North  of  England 
the  cairns,  quoits,  and  cromlechs,  with  which  it  is  unlucky 
for  mortals  to  meddle,  are  haunted  by  ^^Ptgseys"  and 
"  Spriggans,"  mischievous  sprites,  who  entice  men  into 
bogs,  who  ride  farmers'  colts  by  night  and  chase  their 
cows.  The  Cornish  elphin  creed^  was  that  the  small 
people  were  the  spirits  of  those  who  inhabited  Cornwall 
thousands  of  years  ago,  who  when  they  first  came  into 
that  land,  grew  to  be  giants,  but  ever  since  the  birth  of 

^  Description  of  the  Pandoo  Coolies  in  iii,  p.  324. 

Malrthar.      By  J.  Babington,  Esq.,  Trans.  -    Popular  Romances  of  the   West  of 

Bombay  Lit.  Soc,  4to,  Lond.  1823.     Vol.  England,  1881.     Robert  Hunt. 
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Christ  have  been  getting  smaller  and  smaller  ;  eventually 
they  will  turn  into  mur3'ans  or  ants,  and  at  last  l)e  lost 
from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

There  are  scattered  over  the  western  ghats,  and  living 
in  the  depths  of  the  forests,  a  tribe  of  people,  called  the 
Kurumbars,  now  scanty  in  numbers  ;  they  are  looked 
upon  by  the  natives  themselves  as  being  the  oldest  race  in 
the  country,  and  are  believed  to  be  a  remnant  of  the 
aboriginal  federation,  which  held  sway  over  the  south  of 
the  Peninsula  before  the  advent  of  the  great  Dravidian 
wave  of  invasion,  and  they  are  regarded  by  those  who 
have  best  studied  the  archaeology  of  the  south  of  India  as 
having  been  the  builders  of  the  Kistvaens  and  cromlechs. 

Sections  of  these  tribes  are  indigenous  in  the  Wynaad 
forests,  and  are  there  called  the  "  Moopalis."  The  term 
"  Moopah  "  (Muppan,  the  "  n  "  not  sounded)  is  a  word 
signifying  an  elder  or  old  man,  or  old  people.  These 
fugitive  and  forlorn  folk  do  not  cono:re£^ate  in  villaixes,  but 
dwell  in  the  jungle,  where  they  make  small  clearings,  on 
which  they  cultivate  i^agi  and  other  coarse  grain  ;  they 
have  a  full  knowledge  of  forest  life,  are  fond  of  the  chase, 
expert  with  the  bow,  and  in  waylaying  animals  by  nooses 
and  nets  ;  they  are  the  axe-men  of  the  country,  and 
engage  in  contract  with  the  planters  for  felling  of  jungle 
and  timber,  but  do  not  take  to  other  kinds  of  manual 
labour  ;  their  language  is  chiefly  a  dialect  of  Malialym  : 
they  have  no  traditions  about  themselves  except  that  they 
were  always  there.  I  applied  to  the  "  Moopalis "  for 
intelligence  respecting  any  tumuli,  stone  circles,  dolmens, 
or  "  Pandu-kulis,"  of  which  they  might  have  any  know- 
ledge in  the  jungles  or  neighbouring  hill-sides.  They 
professed  an  ignorance  on  the  subject,  and  that  their 
people  knew  nothing  about  these  graves  or  stone  structures. 
But  in  a  few  days  a  "  Moopah  "  came  and  volunteered  to 
guide  me  to  some  objects  in  the  vicinity.  Accordingly  he 
conducted  my  friend  Mr.  Lamb,  manager  of  the  Panora 
estates,  and  myself  to  a  place  about  three  miles  distant, 
situated  in  the  valley  which  runs  through  the  country,  not 
very  far  from  the  line  of  the  government  road  leading 
from  Maypadi  to  Vythery,  where  he  shewed  us  two 
barrows,  which  I  constitute  as  group  No.  1. 

These  remains  comprise  two  tumuli,  of  similar  form  and 
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aize,  placed  a  few  jvards  from  each  other.  They  were 
situated  on  some  terraced  ground  at  the  edge  of  the 
jungles,  elevated  just  above  an  extensive  level  grass 
marsh,  which  shewed  the  remains  of  irrigation  works  for 
paddy  culture,  but  which  must  have  been  abandoned  for 
many  years.  Both  the  tunnili  consisted  of  earth  heaped 
up,  forming  an  oval  or  boat-shaped  barrow,  about  twelve 
feet  long  and  eight  feet  wide,  with  an  elevation  of  about 
two  feet  above  the  surface  ;  the  major  axis  of  each  of 
these  barrows  was  very  nearly  north  and  south.  At  tlie 
northern  end  of  each  of  these  barrows  a  removal  of  soil 
had  exposed  a  number  of  flat  stones,  which  were  found  to 
be  connected  with  a  kist-vaen.  The  sides  of  these  cists 
were  formed  by  flat  slabs  of  granite,  set  on  edge  parallel 
to  each  other,  the  ends  being  closed  by  similar  slabs,  thus 
enclosing  a  rectangular  cavity  about  4  ft.  by  IJft.  The 
cap  stones  which  had  covered  the  cists  lay  partially  l)uried 
in  the  earth  close  by,  and  it  being  evident  that  the  place 
had  been  overhauled  previously,  I  did  not  pursue  the 
exploration.  The  type  of  these  tumuli  was  just  such  as  is 
found  amoni2;st  the  round  barrows  on  the  fells  of  West- 
moreland  and  Northumberland. 

The  Moopah  next  conducted  us  to  a  sandy  grass  hill, 
situated  about  one  and-a-half  mile  from  this  spot,  at  a 
considerably  higher  elevation,  in  a  great  cinchona  clearing 
at  Kortamunda,  where  he  pointed  out  to  us  some  remains 
which  I  shall  note  as  group  No.  II. 

On  December  27th,  1886,  in  company  with  my  friends, 
Mr.  H.  B.  Winterbotham  of  Anda  Tode,  and  Mr.  E.  C. 
Mitchell  of  Luckady,  with  a  gang  of  half-a-dozen  coolies, 
armed  with  picks  and  mamooties,  or  the  heavy  hoe,  which 
is  the  universal  digging  implement  in  India,  "we  pro- 
ceeded to  excavate  the  remains  on  Kortamunda  hill. 
Mr.  Winterbotham,  the  manager  of  the  estate,  had  kindly 
previously  directed  to  have  the  crown  of  the  hill  cleared 
by  burning  off  the  dense  rough  thatching  grass,  which  had 
been  standing  6  ft.  high,  so  that  we  could  now  well 
perceive  the  disposition  of  the  graves.  By  a  reference  to 
the  ground  plan  it  will  be  seen  that  the  collection  con- 
sisted of  two  groups  {i.e.,  a  and  h),  placed  in  a  line  N. 
and  S.,  thirty  yards  apart ;  group  a  comprised  five  cists, 
which  lay  side  by  side  in  a  row,  from  three  to  five  feet 
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distant  from  eacli  otlier  ;  in  group  b,  there  were  six  of 
tliese  cists  similarly  arranged.  The  major  axes  of  the 
cists  was  15°  to  the  E.  of  N.  In  group  a  all  the  cists 
were  exposed  to  view,  and  the  covering  slabs  had  been 
displaced,  in  fact,  an  exploration  of  these  tumuli  had  been 
made  in  February,  1882,  and  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  advantage 
of  whose  company  we  had  now,  was  present  on  that 
occasion,  and  he  gave  us  an  account  of  the  results  of  that 
digging.  It  seems  that  this  group  of  cists  waft  tlien  sur- 
mounted by  a  rounded  barrow  of  earth,  heaped  up  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  the  process  of  clearing 
away  this  mound  a  remarkable  object  presented  itself. 
Just  under  the  surface,  and  I  believe  partially  projecting 
from  the  soil,  and  lying  over  the  cover  slab  of  the  kist- 
vaen,  marked  X  in  the  plan,  was  the  model  of  a  panther 
or  tiger,  about  half  life-size,  made  of  clay,  which  had  been 
apparently  sun-baked,  but  not  burnt  in  a  kiln.  The  head 
and  fangs,  the  pugs  and  claws,  and  the  general  form, 
though  treated  somewhat  conventionally,  indicated 
sufFiciently  well  the  type  of  the  animal  it  was  sought 
to  reproduce. 

Each  of  the  five  cists  was  covered  by  a  flat  slab ; 
within  the  cists  were  numerous  pieces  of  bone,  also  a 
number  of  small  stone  beads  pierced  with  holes ;  but  no 
metal  nor  stone  implements.  A  large  quantity  of  broken 
chatties,  and  a  variety  of  vessels  of  unglazed  pottery  were 
met  with  in  the  mound  and  in  its  vicinity.  Within  two 
of  the  cists,  lying  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  cells, 
were  discovered  the  peculiar  saucer-shaped  dishes,  per- 
forated with  a  small  hole  in  the  bottom,  which  were 
presented  to  me  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  are  shewn  in 
Plate  I.,  fig.  1,  and  will  be  referred  to  again  presently,  as 
I  found  them  to  be  a  type  of  dish  prevailing  all  over  the 
place. 

The  work  of  excavation  shewed  that  all  the  graves  in 
this  cemetery  were  constructed  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  side-stones  were  split  slabs,  set  on  edge  parallel  to 
each  other,  4  ft.  long,  2  J  ft.  deep,  and  3  to  4  ins.  in 
thickness ;  the  stones  which  closed  the  ends  of  the  box 
were  about  3  ft.  long,  2  J  ft.  deep,  and  about  4  in.  thick  ; 
whilst  the  covering  slabs  were  4i  ft.  long,  4  ft.  wide,  with 
an  average  of  6  in.  thick.     The  quadrangular  cavity  thus 
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inclosed  was  nearly  alike  in  all  the  cists,  about  4  ft.  by 
21  ft.,  and  as  a  rule  there  was  no  basement  stone,  the 
bottom  being  the  red  clay,  in  which  the  liole  had  l^een 
dug  out  to  the  depth  of  18  in.  mider  the  natural  surface. 
The  stones  of  which  the  kist-vaens  are  formed  are  of  a 
red  granitic  rock,  which  must  have  been  brought  from 
the  Uulpetta  mountain,  which  is  a  mass  of  granite  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley,  about  a  mile  distant.  This 
stone  occurs  there  in  a  tabular  condition,  and  admits 
readily  of  splitting. 

As  the  group  a  had  been  considerably  despoiled,  the 
work  of  excavation,  on  this  occasion,  was  mainly  dh'ected 
to  some  of  the  cists  in  group  h,  which  had  not  suflered 
from  interference.  The  dimensions  and  character  of 
these  graves  were  the  same  as  those  just  given.  On  the 
removal  of  the  cover  stones  we  found  the  interior  filled 
with  a  red  mould  of  line  consistence,  from  amongst  which 
we  recovered  a  quantity  of  unburnt  bones,  in  a  soft 
chalky  condition,  but  all  in  small  pieces ;  amongst  which 
could  be  detected  portions  of  calvarium  and  fragments  of 
the  harder  structure  of  the  shafts  of  the  lona'  bones. 
Sparsely  scattered  in  the  interior  were  portions  of  char- 
coal, the  size  of  hazel  nuts,  but  the  evidence  of  the  bones 
made  it  certain  that  the  bodies  had  been  inhumed  without 
cremation.  In  the  north-west  corner  of  one  of  the  cists 
was  one  of  the  peculiar  perforated  vessels,  similar  to  those 
found  by  Mr.  Mitchell.  It  is  in  shape  an  open  flat 
saucer-like  bowl,  round  at  the  bottom,  4J  in.  wide  at  the 
rim,  IJin.  deep,  made  of  fine  paste,  well  fired,  and  un- 
glazed,  of  a  reddish  colour,  clean  and  unstained  by  any 
sediment.  The  vessel  has  evidently  been  neatly  turned  on 
the  wheel,  it  has  a  rounded  lip,  and  the  exterior  below 
the  ruin  is  encompassed  by  five  plain  circular  bands  and 
groovings ;  about  an  inch  from  the  centre  of  the  bottom 
the  floor  is  perforated  by  an  accurately  round  hole,  ^  in. 
in  diameter  (hg.  1).  In  close  proximity  to  this  holed 
basin  was  deposited  the  peculiar  article  of  potter}^  (fig.  2). 
It  consists  of  a  globular  or  somewhat  pyriform  vessel 
about  the  size  of  a  cricket-ball,  with  sides  about  ^  in. 
thick,  inclosing  a  hollow  cavity,  the  opening  at  the  top 
having  been  plugged  with  a  stopper  of  clay,  which  has 
been  pressed  into  it  so  as  to  seal  the  orifice,  and  moulded 
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by  tliu  fingers  into  n  pointed  liorn-sli;i})e(l  handle,  ])!•()- 
jecting  from  the  top  of  tlie  vessel.  It  is  of  rude 
construction,  hand-made,  of  coarse  uritty  elay,  and 
unlired.  In  the  second  cist  we  examined,  we  Ibund  a 
small  globular  vessel  of  the  same  description,  closed  with 
a  horn-like  stopper;  and  also  one  of  the  perforated 
shallow  basins,  in  a  fragmentary  state.  The  only  other 
objects  found  within  these  cists  were  some  sharp-pointed 
quartz-flakes.  But  hard  b}',  on  the  western  side  of  the 
cists,  about  a  foot  below  the  surface,  we  came  upon  a  bed 
of  buried  pottery  and  broken  chatties,  of  great  variety  of 
form,  and  in  great  numbers,  lying  close  together,  which 
will  be  referred  to  afterwards. 

On  January  3rd,  1887,  in  company  with  Mr.  Winter- 
botliam  and  Mr.  Altzenweiler,  the  proprietor  of  the 
adjoining  estate,  we  proceeded  to  examine  some  remains 
on  another  grass  hill  on  Kortamunda,  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  in  a  line  10°  west  of  north,  from  the  preceding  group. 
These  consisted  of  four  kist-vaens  lying  together,  one  or 
two  yards  apart  ;  they  were  exposed  on  the  surface,  the 
side  stones  were  standing,  but  in  two  cases  the  cover 
stones  had  gone,  and  in  another  the  cover  had  been 
displaced.  We  dug  into  three  of  these  cists  ;  the  sides 
and  ends  were  formed  of  flags  of  split  gneiss  ;  the 
dimensions  were  about  the  same  as  those  previously 
recorded. 

Cist  No.  i. — No  cover.  A  few  inches  below  the  surface, 
fine  mould,  and  agglutinated  lumps  of  earth,  with  pieces 
of  bone  sticking  to  them,  flat  fragments  of  the  cranium,  and 
of  long  bones,  friable,  chalky,  uncaleined.  Fragments  of 
a  chatty  in  terra  cotta,  which  when  put  together,  formed  a 
saucer-like  bowl,  4  in.  wide  at  the  top,  with  a  round  hole 
at  the  side  near  the  bottom,  similar  to  fig.  1 .  Also  a  little 
globular  hand-moulded  clay  pot,  about  the  size  of  a  tennis 
ball,  with  a  neck  ^  in.  deep  and  ^  in.  wide  in  the  mouth, 
which  was  stopped  by  a  plug  of  clay  pressed  into  it. 

Cist  No,  2, — Side  stones  fallen  inwards,  but  kept  apart 
by  the  end  stones  ;  cover  displaced.  Under  the  red  clay 
came  to  fine  mould,  and  soft  earth,  with  pieces  of  bone 
and  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal  scattered  in  it  ;  then  to 
a  chatty  broken  in  pieces,  but  which  had  left  an  im- 
pression of  its  interior  on  the  fine  earth  so  as  to  present  a 
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cast  of  the  vessel.  The  form  was  that  of  the  saucer- 
shaped  basin,  with  the  perforation  in  the  side,  which  was 
the  species  of  pottery  invariably  present  within  these 
kist-vaens,  In  this  grave  was  also  found  a  ball  of  unbarnt 
clay  of  a  diameter  of  2  J  in.,  without  any  mouth  or  opening 
into  it  ;  in  making  a  section  through  this,  it  was  seen 
that  the  walls  were  ^in.  thick,  and  enclosed  a  cavity, 
which  was  filled  with  black  carbonaceous  material,  which, 
under  the  microscope,  presents  vegetable  structure,  pre- 
sumal)ly  the  debris  of  grain,  or  food  placed  within  it  for 
the  benefit  of  the  dead. 

Cist  No.  3. — Amid  the  fine  mould  in  this  grave,  occurred 
a  considerable  quantity  of  uncalcined  bones  in  fragments. 
In  the  north-west  corner  lay  one  of  the  usual  saucer-like 
chatties,  with  the  hole  in  the  side ;  and  separated  from  it 
by  a  small  flagstone,  was  standing  erect,  an  urn  (fig.  3)  in 
a  very  perfect  state.  This  vase  is  of  a  globular  shape  in 
the  body,  with  a  rounded  bottom  and  narrowing  at  the 
neck.  It  is  3^  in.  high,  2^  in.  wide  at  the  mouth,  swelling 
out  to  3f ■  in.  at  the  body,  the  lip  is  slightly  everted  on  the 
exterior  and  bevelled  within.  It  is  made  of  rather  coarse 
paste,  which  has  undergone  slight  firing,  and  is  black  in 
the  interior,  and  it  is  perfectly  plain,  without  any  attempt 
at  ornamentation. 

As  on  the  other  orass-hill,  in  the  neio'hbourhood  of  the 
graves,  so  had  we  here,  close  by  these  kist-vaens,  de- 
posited a  vast  heap  of  pottery  of  very  various  forms,  for 
the  most  part  broken  or  crushed.  The  debris  of  this 
earthenware  was  found  embedded  in  the  red  clay  aljout  a 
foot  under  the  surface,  and  occupying  a  considerable  area 
disposed  in  layers  side  by  side,  but  much  intertwined  with 
the  roots  of  scrub  and  jungle-grass. 

By  excavating  with  care,  I  was  enabled  to  recover  a 
great  number  of  different  types  of  this  embedded  pottery. 
One  of  the  most  frequent  forms  is  that  of  a  decanter- 
shaped  vessel,  with  a  globular  body  and  round  bottom, 
from  8  to  12  in.  high,  with  a  narrow  cylindrical  neck, 
from  4  to  G  in.  long,  with  a  thick  everted  lip,  and  often 
ornamented  with  encircling  flutings  and  plain  bands  or 
rings.  Another  form  is  that  of  a  flower-pot  shaped  jar, 
with  a  mouth  6  in.  wide,  with  a  thick  overhanging  rim, 
and  encompassed  with   alternate   zones   of  flutings  and 
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moulded  bands,  Ijut  always  plain,  and  witliont  inden- 
tations. 1'here  were  also  many  (:n])s  and  vases  of  various 
foi-nis  and  dimensions,  some  -with  llat  projectiDU'  flaps  at 
the  side  lor  handles,  others  without.  These  larger  utensils 
are  composed  of  coarse  clay,  and  have  been  made  by  aid  of 
the  wheel,  and  are  reddened  by  fire. 

Other  smaller  articles  again  are  composed,  for  the  most 
part,  of  finer  and  more  carefully  prepared  material,  and 
appear  to  have  been  more  thoroughly  l)urnt,  and  in  some 
cases  shew  elaborate  mouldings  of  bosses,  spirals,  and 
curved  lines,  produced  by  a  pointed  instrument  on  the 
wet  clay.  Then  again,  there  were  a  number  of  covers 
and  lids  of  vessels,  surmounted  by  figures  of  animals,  such 
as  the  tiger,  cow,  deer,  birds,  sometimes  of  fantastic  and 
monstrous  design ;  also  men's  heads  and  faces,  some 
gentle  and  pleasing  in  character,  others  distorted  and 
frightful,  with  grinning  mouths,  shewing  the  teeth,  with 
tongues  lolling  out,  &c.  ;  heads  of  women  also,  with  the 
cartilages  of  the  nose,  pierced  with  the  same  form  of  ring- 
ornament  as  that  used  at  the  present  day. 

The  most  frequent  relic  however,  amongst  these  heaps  of 
pottery  was  the  emblem  of  the  horn  of  the  cow.  These  horns 
occurred  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  from  12  in.  long 
downwards,  often  lying  separate  and  detached  ;  some  were 
made  hollow  in  baked  clay,  and  faitlifull}-  represented  in 
details  the  natural  object.  These  horns  were  found  also 
in  a  dimhiutive  form,  and  some  had  been  attached  to  cow- 
idols  and  to  the  human  female  figure.  Again,  it  was 
frequent  on  some  of  the  little  covers  and  lids  of  vases  to 
have  the  tops  projected  in  a  horn-like  style.     (See  plate  II. 

So  far  as  our  exploration  extended,  there  was  no 
evidence  in  or  about  these  graves  of  the  existence  of  any 
implements  or  weapons  of  bronze  or  of  iron. 

The  subject  of  the  resemblance  of  the  tumuli  and  sepul- 
chral customs  of  the  early  races  in  India,  with  those 
prevailing  in  some  parts  of  Europe  in  pre-historic  times, 
has  been  fully  recognized  by  those  who  have  been  engaged 
in  Indian  archteological  research.  Captain  Meadows 
Taylor^  was  struck  with  the  similarity  of  construction 
and  contents  of  the  barrows  explored  by  him  in  the 
Deccan,    and   compares    them   in    a   sketch    with   those 

1  Tran.  Roy.  Irish  Acad.  1867-74,  vol.  xxiv,  p.  329,  ct  scq. 
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examined  by  4iimself  at  home  on  Twizel  Moor,  near 
Alnwick.  General  Cunningham,  in  his  description  of  the 
Bhilsa  Topes,  has  referred  to  the  similarity.  Mr.  Eivers- 
Carnac,'  who  has  described  pre-historic  remains  at  Nag- 
pore  and  other  parts  of  India,  has  drawn  particular 
attention  to  this  similitude,  and  has  summed  up  the 
incidences  of  association  as  follows:  (1)  Shape  of  the 
tumuli  in  India  and  Europe  are  the  same.  (2)  The 
barrows  in  India  and  in  Europe  always  face  towards 
the  south.  (3)  Eemains  found  in  the  Indian  barrows 
resemble  almost  exactly  t]ie  remains  dug  out  of  similar 
burial-places  in  Europe.  (4)  The  cup-markings  on  the 
boulders,  which  surround  the  Indian  tombs,  are  identical 
with  the  marks  found  on  the  stones  around  the  same  class 
of  burials  in  Europe. 

This  affinity  may  be  further  demonstrated  by  reference 
to  that  wonderfully  corresponding  coincidence,  common 
in  both  Eastern  and  Western  dolmens,  viz.,  the  circular 
aperture  pierced  through  the  stone  closing  the  entrance  to 
the  chamber,  to  which  I  have  previously  alluded.  This 
likeness  cannot  be  accidental.  The  intention  or  advan- 
tage of  such  an  opening,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  was 
derived  from  the  same  inspiration  ;  and  the  method  of 
achieving  this  end  must  have  accompanied  the  migration 
of  a  kindred  race. 

These  diggings  in  the  Wynaad  afford  still  further  sup- 
plementary evidences  of  a  pre-historic  connection  between 
the  East  and  West.  These  different  groups  of  graves, 
presumably  covered  originally  with  earthern  mounds, 
disclose  cists  alike  in  slab-construction,  and  of  a 
size  just  capable  of  containing  an  inhumed  body  with 
doubled-up  legs,  exactly  similar  to  those  with  which  I  am 
familiar  in  the  north  of  England.  In  both  cases,  within 
the  kist-vaen,  are  deposited  the  sepulchral  vessels.  It  is 
generally  regarded  that  food  was  placed  in  these  urns  to 
sustain  the  buried  person  on  the  passage  to  another  world 
— but  whatever  may  have  been  the  intention  of  the 
arrangement  the  objects  provided  were  similar,  and  it  is 
but  fair  to  assume  that  the  sentiment  which  inspired  the 
act  was  alike  in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  It  must  be 
admitted,   however,   that   a   somewhat   different  type  of 

'  Asiat.  Soc.  Joiirn.  vol.  xlviii,  p.  i,  1879. 
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"  food  vessel"  prevails  in  the  Wynaad  cists  to  wliat  is 
coinnion  in  the  J^ritish  examples.  As  we  liave  seen,  in 
these  Indian  graves  the  sepulchral  vessels  are  of  small 
size,  rude  construction,  devoid  of  ornament,  and  of  those 
elaborate  bone  and  string  markings,  which  so  usuall}' 
adorn  British  cinerary  urns  and  "  food-vessels  ;"  moreover 
they  have,  what  is  very  uncommon  with  us,  a  cover  to 
the  mouth,  which  is  often  sealed  with  a  stopper  of  clay.' 
At  the  same  time  we  may  be  reminded  that  the  pottery 
found  in  most  of  the  cromlechs  which  have  been  opened 
in  Algiera,  is  almost  always  plain  and  destitute  of  orna- 
mentation. Then  again,  the  flat  saucer-like  dish,  with 
the  aperture  in  the  bottom,  which  accompanied  every 
interment,  is  of  a  pattern,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  rarely 
found  out  of  India.  Pottery  of  a  similar  shape,  but 
without  the  perforation,  does  occur,  but  rarely;  it  has 
been  lately  found  in  some  of  the  chambered  cairns  of  the 
Stone  age,  in  Caithness  and  Orkney.^  The  so-called 
"  incense  cups  "  which  are  found  in  British  tumuli,  asso- 
ciated with  deposits  of  burnt  bones,  present  the  feature 
often  of  perforations  in  the  sides,  more  or  less  numerous, 
but  I  cannot  suppose  the  vessels  in  question  belong 
to  this  variety  of  sepulchral  ware,  or  were  ever 
designed  to  fulfil  a  similar  purpose.  The  object  of  the 
])erforation  is  a  puzzle.  The  only  conjecture  I  would 
liazard  would  be  that  the  vessel  was  used  as  a  receptacle 
for  drink  for  the  departed  spirit ;  that  it  was  filled  with 
some  liquid,  water,  or  possibly  milk,  or  ghee^  and  that  the 
aperture  may  have  been  fitted  with  a  plug  of  some  porous 
fibre  or  material,  so  as  to  represent  the  bosom.  The 
quantity  and  variet}^  of  pottery  accumulated  outside  the 
graves  is  interesting;  no  doubt  some  of  these  articles 
contained  worship  offerings  to  the  spirits  of  the  deceased 
relatives,  who  were  supposed  to  be  pleased  with  presen- 
tations of  food  and  drink,  or  were  idols  to  propitiate 
the  ancestral  shades,  or  to  deprecate  the  displeasure  of  evil 
demons. 

^  Vases   with   covers   have   been    very  Italy.     British  Barrows.      Greenwell,   p. 

rarely   met  with   in  Britain  ;  they  have  164,  note. 

occurred  in  Wiltshire  and  Derbyshire,  as  ^  Notice  of  the  Excavation  of  a  Cham- 
well  as  in  Yorkshire.  In  Deinuark  urns  bered  Cairn  of  the  Stone  age  at  Unstan, 
with  lids  are  not  very  uncommon,  and  in  the  Loch  of  Stennis,  Orkney.  By  R. 
they   have    occurred    in    Germany   and  S.    Clouston.     Proc.    Soe.    Autiq.    Scot., 

vol.  vii,  1884-85. 
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Kemaiiis  of  potter}',  in  all  respects  similar  to  this,  have 
often  been  found  around  ancient  sepulchres  in  India. 
During  the  3'ear  184U,  the  late  Sir  Walter  Elliot  pursued 
excavations  in  many  of  the  cairns,  and  circles  on  the 
Nilgiri  hills,  of  which  he  gave  a  most  interesting  account^  ; 
and  he  recovered,  associated  with  metal,  quantities  of 
articles  and  terra  cotta  figures,  identical  with  those  found 
on  this  occasion;  these  are  now  on  shelves  in  the  Ihitish 
Museum.  In  a  Governmental  research  on  the  Antiquities 
of  the  Nilgiris,  conducted  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  Breeks,"  a 
number  of  cairns  were  opened,  and  the  same  type  of 
vessels  were  discovered,  along  with  figures  of  animals  and 
men  in  fantastic  forms,  and  basketsfull  of  heads,  horns, 
and  tails  of  bufialoes. 

We  have  seen  that  the  emblem  of  the  cow's  head  and 
horns  was  very  frequent  in  my  own  diggings,  and  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  the  very  remarkable  correspondence 
between  these  forms  and  those  which  have  been  found  in 
the  debris  of  the  archaic  cities  of  Greece. 

Dr.  Henry  Schlieman,^  in  his  excavations  at  Tiryns,  met 
with  terra-cotta  cows,  about  3  in.  long,  and  also  female  idols 
with  cow-heads  ;  at  Mycenas  he  found,  at  a  depth  from  3  to 
1 1  feet,  hundreds  of  idols  in  the  form  of  a  cow,  all  more  or 
less  broken.  In  the  fourth  city  of  Troy^  the  cow-idols  ;dso 
occur,  and  the  Trojan  cows  correspond  very  well  with 
those  found  in  such  abundance  at  Mycenic,  with  the 
difference  that  the  Mycena3an  cows  are  thoroughly  baked 
and  have  always  a  painted  ornamentation  ;  owl-headed 
vases,  with  female  characteristics,  denotive  of  Athena,  are 
also  numerous,  and  the  covers  of  many  of  them  present 
the  same  style  of  pointed  horn-like  handles  to  which  I  have 
drawn  attention.  Grotesque  figures  with  the  cow's  face 
were  also  frequent  in  the  C3q3rus  excavations,^  and  there 
is  one  from  lalyssus  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

Dr.  Schlieman  declares  that  the  cow-headed  fio-ures 
must  needs  be  the  idols  of  Hera,  the  tutelar  deity  of 
Mycenee,  whose  cow-character  and  identity   are  derived 

'  On   Ancient   Sepulchral    Remains  in  iate  James  Wilkinson  Breeks  of  Madras 

Southern  India,  particularly  of  those  on  Civ.  Serv.  Lond.  1873. 
the  Nilagiri  Mountains.     Internat.  Cong.  ^  Mycena?.     By  Dr.  Henry  Scldieman 

of   Pre-hiot.    Archtvul.    Trans.,    p.    240,  •*  Uio.s.     City  an.l  Country  of  tlie  Tio- 

Norwich,  1868.  jaus.     By  do.  1880. 

^  An  Account  of  the   Priniitive  Tribes  -^  Cypru.s,  ItsAnciunt  Citie,s,Ti,iubs  and 

and  Monuments  of  the  Nilagiris.     By  the  Temples.     By  Palmi  di  CVsuola. 
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from  the  Pelasgic  cow-goddess  lo,  both  of  whom  are 
evokitions  of  the  moon-goddess  Isis  on  the  Delta  of  the 
Nile.  In  the  first  Egyptian  stage  the  ideal  conception  of 
this  goddess  Isis  took  this  horn  and  cow-character  from 
the  symbolic  horns  of  the  crescent  moon,  in  the  same  way 
as  Athena  the  goddess  of  the  dawn,  was  at  hrst  repre- 
sented b)'  idols  with  the  owl's  face. 

I  therefore  claim  to  have  shewn,  that  the  highly  specialized 
objects  discovered  about  these  Indian  burials  and  in  other 
previous  excavations,  have  their  analogies  amongst  the 
remains  disinterred  from  the  archaic  cities  of  Greece  and 
Troy,  and  that  the  cow-worship,  of  which  these  were  the 
symbols,  surviving  in  India  into  more  recent  ages,  to 
which  these  burials  may  be  referred,  is  a  manifestation  of 
a  cult,  the  prototype  of  which  arose  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile. 
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By    the    KEV.    A.    R    M  OR  RES,    M.A. 

The  Church  was  restored  to  its  present  form  in  1873,  uiuler  (1.  E. 
Street,  R.A.,  who  was  most  careful  in  prcservinc;-  tlie  few  remaining  in- 
dications of  what  the  original  Church  liad  been  before  the  alterations 
carried  out  by  one  of  the  Earls  of  Radnor  during  the  last  century 
(c.  1764).  It  was  at  that  period  that  the  massive  tower  and  west  front 
probably  assumed  their  present  appearance. 

To  begin  with  the  nave.  In  1873  the  last  century  porch  at  the  west 
end  was  removed,  and  the  present  one  built  in  the  south  wall  of  the 
nave,  in  doing  which  an  old  round-headed  arch  of  a  very  early  period 
w^as  discovered,  which  was  not  known  to  exist  before,  and  is  pre- 
sumably of  the  same  date,  whatever  that  may  be,  of  the  two  other 
round  arches  in  the  nortli  and  sovth  walls  af  the  nave,  which  form  the 
especial  features  of  interest  in  the  Church.  These  two  arches  were 
opened  out  for  the  first  time  in  1872,  when  they  were  found  to  be 
perfect,  the  only  part  of  them  before  visil)le  being  their  exterior  surface 
in  the  outer  wall  of  the  Church.  From  that  appearance  they  are 
quoted  in  Bloxam's  Book  of  Architecture  as  Saxon.  Since  they  have 
been  opened  they  have  been  generally  held  to  be  Roman  ;  an  opinion 
endorsed  by  the  late  G.  E.  Street,  and  also  by  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  of 
Strood,  who  told  me  he  considered  them  to  be  Rornaii  "m  s^Yw,"  and 
mentioned  that  in  the  South  of  France  he  knew  of  an  arch  in  a  church 
(undoubtedly  of  Roman  origin)  which  was  precisely  .similar  to  that  dis- 
covered at  the  porch  entrance.  Without  venturing  to  give  any  personal 
opinion  on  the  matter  I  would  mention  that  the  theorj'^  of  their  being 
Roman  is  corroborated  by  four  Roman  coins  of  Constantine  having  been 
found  in  the  debris  of  the  Church  during  the  restoration  ;  also,  in  the 
fact  that  the  late  Vicar  had  a  Roman  brick  in  his  possession  with 
"  AUG.  LEG.  II  "  inscribed  on  it  in  raised  characters,  Avhich  was  found  in 
the  precincts  of  the  Church.  This,  I  unfortunately,  cannot  now  trace, 
though  I  can  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  statement.  Mr.  Street  also 
pointed  out  that  in  the  arch  in  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  the  upper  stone 
on  the  top  of  the  upright  jambs  has  a  niche  c\;t  in  it,  which  seems  to  hold 
the  jambs  in  their  places,  which  to  his  mind  at  once  proved  that  it  was 
not  Saxon  work.  There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  date  of  the 
carved  work  on  the  arch  in  the  north  wall,  which  seems  evidently 
unfinished,  and  also  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  projecting  stones  at  the 
bottom,  and  towards  the  top  of  the  spring  of  the  arch.     I  would  also 

'  Read  before  the  the  Members  of  the  lustitiite  at  Britford,  Aug.  ith  1887. 
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|)(jiiit  out  tlic  fad.  tliat  the  .stonus  ol'  tlic  two  arches  in  the  south  wall 
art>  partly  /"/'/  in  fltdr  plucr  hi/  iron  pins  run  througli  them.  The 
uiouklin^-  also  runniuL;-  down  the  side  of  the  [)orch  arch  tenniiiate.s  in  a 
very  unusual  rounded  curve  at  the  bottom. 

IJefore  leaving  the  nave  I  would  point  out  that  the  centre  window  in 
the  south  wall  was  found  intact,  hidden  l)y  plastia-  internally,  and  hy  a 
buttress  built  against  it  externally  ;  only  the  nrullion  and  sill  are  new. 
This  gave  the  exact  pattern  for  the  other  side  windows  of  the  nave. 

The  west  window  is  altogether  new,  from  a  design  by  ]\Ir.  Street ;  no 
trace  of  the  old  one  having  been  left.  I  might  here  mention  that  the 
original  designs  of  the  new  windows  for  the  nave  and  chancel  were 
Early  English  ;  but  that  they  were  altered,  as  more  of  the  old  landmarks 
were  discoverod,  which  accounts  for  the  west  window  in  the  nave  being 
of  a  somewhat  earlier  period  than  the  side  nave  and  chancel  wimlows. 

In  the  two  transepts  there  are  the  remains  of  two  piscinas,  and  a 
curious  squint,  or  leper's  window,  in  the  Avcst  wall  of  the  south  transept. 
In  the  east  wall  of  the  north  transept  there  were  traces  of  a  horizontal 
moulding  some  4  or  5  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  the  outline  of  a  large 
window,  reaching  nearly  up  to  the  wall  plate. 

It  is  only  right  to  state  that  the  window  in  the  north  transept  was 
the  design  of  another  architect,  put  in  long  before  the  restoration  in 
1873,  as  a  pattern  for  the  other  windows  wdien  tlie  restoration  should  be 
carried  out.     But  there  is  no  authority  at  all  for  the  design  of  it. 

All  the  walls  under  the  tower  were  profusely  decorated,  the  prevailing 
colours  of  the  ground  work  being  pink  and  orange,  but  the  original 
designs  on  them  were  not  traceable. 

The  pulpit  is,  I  believe,  Jacobcean,  with  emblematic  designs  on  it, 
containing  the  Tree  of  Life,  tlie  Dom  and  Olive  Branch,  and  cherub  hcuxd 
with  the  stoord  of  the  Spirit,  which  latter  panel  once  supported  a  large; 
sounding  board.  There  is  a  very  old  oak  chest  standing  in  the  north 
transept,  copiously  bound  with  iron. 

On  coming  to  the  chancel  there  are  many  points  of  interest.  In  the 
last  century  Church  there  were  no  windows  visible  at  all,  except  a  plain 
east  window,  and  a  small  semi-circular  window  above  a  modern  door  on 
the  south  side.  On  removing  the  plaster  all  the  recesses  of  the  old 
windows  were  discovered.  The  splays  and  arches  forming  the  heads  of 
the  windows  being  left  entire  aiul  perfect,  as  now  seen.  The  mullions 
and  tracery  of  the  windows  being  smashed  up  and  built  up  with  rubble 
in  the  spaces  of  the  recesses,  so  that  there  was  no  trace  at  all  of  the 
windows  in  the  exterior  walls,  luiough  remains  were  found  to  give  the 
exact  thickness  of  the  mullions  (14  ins.),  the  width  of  the  lights, 
and  the  tracery  of  the  ogee  cusps  ;  so  that  they  are  all  perfect  restorations 
of  the  original  windows  ;  the  only  entirely  new  one  being  the  middle 
one  in  the  south  wall,  where  the  door  of  the  last  century  Church  was. 
In  the  recess  of  the  eastern-most  window  in  the  north  wall  was  found 
some  of  the  tracery  of  the  old  east  window,  quite  sufficient  to  enable  Mr. 
Street  to  reproduce  the  exact  form  of  the  old  one  as  it  now  stands.  He 
found  that  this  tracery  belonged  to  the  east  ^vindow,  and  not  to  any  of 
the  side  ones,  from  the  extra  thickness  of  the  tracery  and  width  of  the 
lights.  In  the  eastern-most  window  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  was 
found  the  remains  of  an  ancient  piscina  in  the  side  of  the  splay  and  the  old 
sedilia  in  Purbeck  marble.     This  has  been  left  exactly  as  found,  saving 
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that  stono  scdilia  wore  obligod  to  be  inserted  in  lieu  of  tlio  crumblinf,' 
ruvbeck.  The  remains  of  an  ancient  doorway  may  be  seen  in  the  south 
wall  of  the  cliancel,  the  window  1)elow  which  is  considerably  lower 
than  the  others — there  havin,^-  been  a  similor  window  opposite  where 
the  organ  is  now  placed,  with  the  new  vestry  behind  it,  and  which 
l)cfore  formed  part  of  the  last  century  mausoleum  of  the  Earl  of  Radnor. 
Ere  leaving  the  windows  in  the  chancel  I  would  notice  that  some  of 
the  stones  forming  the  sides  of  the  splays  seem  themselves  to  have  been 
the  cusp-heads  of  some  still  more  ancient  windows — a  point  which  I 
should  be  much  pleased  to  have  some  satisfactory  solution  of — while  the 
timl)crs  of  the  chancel  roof,  which  have  been  patched  up  and  left  as 
found  nnder  the  old  white-washed  ceiling,  were  full  of  old  mortice  holes, 
having  been  apparently  used  in  some  more  ancient  roof  also. 

There  are  some  of  the  old  panels  and  finials  of  the  chancel  seats 
pres(>rved,  which  formed  supports  in  the  last  century  Church  to  the 
8(|uire's  square  pew  and  his  servants'  pew.  These  have  been  restored  to 
their  original  position  where  possible.  On  the  hnials  of  two  of  them 
are  carved,  what  would  seem  to  be,  the  arms  of  the  Assheton  family ; 
consisting  of  a  barrel  representing  a  ton,  and  the  foliage  of  the  ash 
above  it ;  but  there  are  no  records  of  the  family  having  ever  lived  in  the 
parish.  Round  them  is  a  Latin  inscription,  beginning  Ad  laudem  et 
honorem  Dei,  but  the  last  two  words  of  which  have  never  yet  been 
deciphered.  I  hope  somebody  present  may  be  able  possibly  to  do  so. 
The  other  finials  are  copies  of  the  old  ones. 

Inside  the  recess  of  one  of  the  windows  in  the  north  wall  of  the 
chancel  lies  a  diminutive  figure  of  a  boy  in  Purbeck  marble,  of  the  pre- 
sumed date  of  1330.  It  was  found,  together  with  a  large  stone  cross, 
embedded  in  tlie  wall  of  the  south  transept,  when  the  workmen  were 
enlarging  the  aperture  to  insert  the  new  window.  Mr.  Street  thought 
it  to  be  the  figure  of  some  favourite  page,  and  not  an  ecclesiastical  figure. 
It  bears  a  cup  in  the  right  hand  (apparently  not  a  chalice),  and  has  a 
maniple  running  down  the  dress  from  the  left  arm,  with  a  rich  flowing 
patt(!rn  upon  it,  which  is  just  traceable.  It  was  once  apparently 
out  of  doors,  as  the  yellow  moss  on  the  carving  at  the  feet  can  still  be 
discerned,  while  there  is  a  hole  to  drain  off  the  water,  which  might  have 
accumulated  in  the  hollow  just  above  the  feet.  The  cross  found  has 
been  placed  on  the  exterior  c:f  the  south  transept  saddle  stone  where 
the  original  cross  had  altogether  decayed. 

Inside  the  altar  rail  stands  what  is  generally  termed  "the  Duke  of 
lUickingham's  Tomb,"  beheaded  by  Richard  III.  in  the  Blue  Eoar  Row, 
in  Salisbury,  in  1483.  This  seems  doubtful.  The  brass  plate  above  it 
was  placed  there  some  50  years  ago,  or  more,  by  Sir  H.  Hoare.  who 
proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  tliat  it  was  the^Duke's  tomb,  inasmuch  as 
he  declared  that  the  figures  on  the  side  of  the  tomb  gave  the  history  of 
tlie  sad  story  of  the  execution.  ^\'hcn,  however,  the  whitewash,  where- 
with it  was  thickly  encrusted,  had  been  cleaned  off  by  muriatic  acid,  the 
whole  fabric  of  this  idea  fell  to  the  ground — Mr.  Street  at  once 
recognising  that  tlie  figures  on  the  tomb  represented  saints,  which  is  in 
itself,  I  believe,  a  uni(|ue  thing — as  it  is  rare  to  find  figures  of  this 
desciiption  in  such  a  position.  The  eastern-most  figure  is  that  of  S.  Mary 
Afagdalene  holding  the  pot  of  ointment  in  the  right  hand,  and  her  long 
hair  in  the  left, 
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The  noxt  in  order  is  that  of  St.  George  standing  nn  tlu^  dragon  ;  tlic 
contro  on(>  that  of  St.  Cathi'i'inc  liolding  tlie  whcfl  ;  (lie  fduilli 
uppannitly  tlio  Bisliop  of  tin;  day  ;  and  tlio  westorn-niost  (Hic  tlic  lignrc 
of  some  female  Saint  leaiung  on  a  prayer-desk  —  an  ciidik'ni  winch 
Mr.  Street  did  not  remend)er  to  have  seen  elsewhere.  The  only  fact 
eorrol)orating  to  some  extent  the  iih'a  that  it  is  the  I)uk(;'s  tomh  heiiig 
that  one  of  the  coats  of  arms  on  the  west  end  of  the  tomb,  is  that  of 
the  StafFords,  while  the  INIanor  of  Ihitford  is  said  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  at  that  period. 

It  cannot,  I  believe,  be  said  with  any  certainty  what  is  the  original 
history  of  the  tomb — thongh  some  assert  that  it  was  brought  here 
from  an  old  Abbey  on  Milford  Hill — and  there  is,  I  suppose,  also  con- 
sideral)le  doubt  as  to  whether  the  canopy  above  it  ever  had  anything  to 
do  wdth  the  tomb  itself. 

The  old  altar  stone  of  thick  Purbock  marble,  handsomely  mouhled  at 
the  edge,  was  found  in  the  flooring  of  the  chancel,  forming  part  of  the 
pavement.  It  had  the  five  crosses  upon  it,  but  was  broken  into  nine 
pieces,  and  also  inscribed  as  a  tomb-stone.  It  now  lies  embedded  under 
the  present  altar  table. 

There  is  nothing  I  think  especially  worthy  of  notice  in  the  exterior 
walls  of  the  Cliurch,  which  seem  to  have  been  considerably  pulled  about. 
"What  the  appearance  of  the  old  tower  was  may  be  gathered  from  a  small 
portion  left  under  the  modern  string  course  on  the  south-east  corner  of 
the  tower  ;  it  apparently  having  been  a  rubble  tower  with  stone  quoins. 
The  chancel  walls  are  apparently  the  oldest,  having  only  been  newly 
pointed,  wdiiie  the  old  scaffold  holes  can  still  be  traced  in  them,  having 
been  filled  up  with  three  larger  stones  tlian  the  rest.  In  the  eastern-most 
corner  of  the  top  of  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  can  be  discerned  a 
small  piece  of  carving  worked  into  the  wall.  The  figure  seems  that  of  a 
kind  of  antelope,  with  its  horn  ending  in  a  ear.  This  just  shows  that 
the  old  original  Church  may  have  been  much  richer  in  ornamentation 
than  the  present  fabric.  I  would  just  mention  that  in  putting  in  the 
new  window  in  the  chancel  we  found  that  most  of  the  square  ashlar 
stones,  discernible  in  some  part  of  the  chancel  walls,  were  in  reality  the 
tracery  of  the  old  windows  turned  inside  out. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  the  mausoleum  of  the  Earls  of 
Radnor,  which  has  been  altered  to  its  present  appearance  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Street.  The  pitch  of  it  formerly  was  some  foot  higher 
than  the  pitch  of  the  chancel  roof,  and  the  entrance  used  to  be  from  the 
Church  in  the  north  transept.  There  are  many  bodies  interred  therein, 
which  prevented  its  removal,  which  otherwise  the  present  Earl  would 
have  given  permission  for.  The  entrance  now  is  from  the  exterior  on 
the  north  side  of  the  tomb. 

I  trust  I  have  not  tired  any  from  the  length  of  this  paper,  and,  besides 
wishing  to  hear  tlie  accurate  date  of  the  old  arches,  I  should  be 
much  interested  to  know  for  certain  the  concluding  words  forming  the 
inscription  on  the  finials  of  the  chancel  seats ;  and  also  the  solution  of 
the  cusp-headed  stones  built  into  splays  of  the  chancel  windows. 
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By  the  REV.  A.  D.  HILL. 

The  size  and  dignity  of  this  Church,  and  especially  of  the  chancel, 
might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  it  had  been  connected  with  some  monastic 
establishnaent ;  but  as  a  matter  of  tact  the  history  of  the  parish  shon^s  a 
different  and  more  exceptional  explanation  of  its  construction. 

King  Cynegils,  before  his  death  in  643,  having  become  a  Christian 
under  the  teaching  of  S.  Birinus,  the  Apostle  of  Wessex,  resolved  to 
found  a  Church  at  Winchester ;  and  his  son  Cynewalc,  or  Kenvvalch, 
eventually  carried  out  his  father's  wish,  and  endowed  the  new  Church  at 
Winchester  with  the  gift  of  his  own  private  Manor  of  Downton.  The 
charter  confirming  this  gift  is  transcribed  in  the  Cartulariuni  Saxonicum, 
and  a  copy  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  Vestry.  The  Bishops  of  Winchester 
were,  therefore,  Lords  of  the  Manor  of  Downton,  and,  no  doubt,  from 
time  to  time  resided  either  at  "  Old  Court "  house,  which  stood  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river,  or  at  a  house  of  the  demesne  of  the  Bishop  in 
the  Church  Tithing,  where  the  fifteenth  century  Parsonage  Farm-house 
now  stands.  To  their  care  and  interest  we  are  probably  indebted  for 
much  of  the  building  of  this  Church. 

In  1382  the  Church  of  Downton  was  appropriated  to  "  the  Bishop's 
table  "  for  the  maintenance  of  William  of  Wykeham's  Scholars  ;  and  in 
1385,  William  of  AVykeham  (with  the  license  of  the  Crown  and  of 
Urban  VI.)  appropriated  it  to  his  new  College  of  Saint-Mary  Winton  at 
Winchester,  to  which  it  continues  to  belong.  The  benefice  was 
originally  a  Rectory,  but  at  the  date  of  this  appropriation  it  became  a 
Vicarage. 

The  Nave. 

The  Church  presents  three  distinct  periods  of  building.  Tlie  oldest  is 
that  of  the  western  part  of  the  nave,  in  which  we  have  three  bays  with 
late  Nornian  arcade  and  pointed  arches.  The  capitals  on  the  north  side 
are  original ;  those  on  the  south  are  mainly  modem  imitations,  in  cement, 
of  the  old  work.  The  half  capital  of  the  western  respond  is  original, 
and  is  worthy  of  notice  as  having  an  uncommon  bead  ornament.  There 
are  no  remains  of  the  Norman  aisles.  In  the  thirteenth  century 
the  Church  was  lengthened  eastwards — a  very  counnon  procedure — 
destroying  all  evidence  of  the  apse  which  possibly  ended  the  Norman 
Church. 

Two  lofty  bays  of  Transitional  character  form  the  east  extension  of  the 

1  Read  before  the  Members  of  the  Institute  at  Downtou,  Aug.  4th,  ^1887. 
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nave.  The  jilan  now  conceivod  was  to  make  a  large  cniciform  eluu'ch 
with  central  tower,  which  was  carried  on  during  tlic  thirteenth  century, 
by  Iniildiug  the  Early  Knglisli  transepts  and  the  eastern  and  western 
tower  arclies.  The  northern  side  of  this  addition  to  the  nave  appears  to 
bo  earlier  work  than  the  south,  but,  from  evidence  in  the  masonry  of  tho 
arches,  I  think  the  work  was  delayed  in  building,  but  all  com])leted  at 
the  same  time.  Tho  roof  of  the  nave  was  made  at  this  period  (thirteenth 
century)  continuous  over  nave  and  aisles.  That  over  the  south  aisle 
has  since  been  raised,  but  I  can  point  out  evidences  of  the  original 
plan  on  the  outer  Avail,  Avhere  the  nave  joins  the  south  transept. 

The  west  window  has,  unfortunately,  lost  its  tracery,  but  is  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  had  Geometrical  Decorated  work,  of  which 
enough  traces  remain  to  restore  the  design.  The  south  door  is  of  tho 
same  date. 

The  font  is  Early  English,  and  had  a  cusped  shallow  arcade — which  has 
been  so  repaired  at  the  top  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  Norman  work. 

Tlie  Tower  and  Transepts. 

I  place  the  Early  English  work  here  within  the  episcopate  of  tho 
energetic  Godfrey  de  Lucy,  who  built  the  Early  English  Presbytery  in 
his  Cathedral  at  Winchester,  1189-1204.  The  eastern  tower  arch  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  Early  English  work,  with  clustered  shafts  and  rich 
mouldings.  The  western  arch  is  plain,  with  fiat  soffit  and  chamfered 
angles.  The  western  piers  of  the  tower  have  been  renewed  under  the 
following  circumstances.  In  1791  Lord  Radnor  raised  the  tower  30  ft. 
above  its  present  height,  and  the  additional  weight  appears  to  have  been 
too  much  for  the  piers  to  bear.  The  western  piers  were  heavily 
buttressed,  and  an  arch  built  below  the  original  one,  the  opening  being 
narrowed  to  9  ft.  At  the  restoration  in  1860  the  tower  was  lowered  to 
its  original  height,  and  the  north-west  pier  almost  rebuilt  piece  by  piece. 

The  north  and  south  tower  ai'ches  must  have  been  either  cut  through 
walls  containing  smaller  arches,  or  have  been  added  to  unfinished  work 
at  a  later  period ;  the  hollow  mouldings  of  the  arch,  and  modern 
imitation  of  clustered  shafts,  clearly  denoting  the  diflerence  in  date. 
The  filling  in  behind  and  above  these  arches  was  found  to  be  built 
with  an  inferior  mortar,  which  more  than  anything  else  had  occasioned 
the  weakness  of  the  base  of  the  tower. 

The  transepts  have  at  their  ends  plain  triplets  of  lancet  windows,  the 
heads  of  which  have  lost  their  character  by  restoration  ;  and  single 
lancets  on  their  western  side.  A  more  richly  moulded  lancet  window 
remains  in  the  east  of  the  south  transept ;  the  other  eastern  windows 
are  later  insertions,  being  handsome  square-headed  two-light  windows, 
with  Perpendicular  mouldings  and  cusping.  In  the  Avindow  behind 
the  organ  should  be  noticed  an  unusual  feature  of  foliage  at  the 
springing  of  the  tracery.  On  the  outside  there  are  small  heads  in  the 
corresponding  position  ;  and  the  dripstone  is  curiously  fitted  into  the 
angle  formed  with  the  turret.  In  the  north  Avail  of  the  north  transept 
there  is  a  much  mutilated  early  fourteenth  century  ogee  canopy  of  a 
recessed  tomb,  or  Easter  sepulchre ;  and  in  the  east  Avail  an  Early 
English  piscina. 

I  Avill  call  especial  attention  to  the  beautiful  capitals  in  the  arch 
bctAvecn  the  south  aisle  and  transept,  one  Avith  a  fluted  ornament  and 
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detached  leaves,  the  other  with  l■h!,^■ant  stalked  leaves,  one  of  which 
flows  out  to  form  the  stopping  of  the  adjoining  chamfer.  These  two 
capitals  present  in  one  view  a  cliarniing  epitome  of  the  development  of 
the  characteristic  Early  English  stiff-leaf  foliage. 

There  is  a  hagioscope,  or  squint,  in  the  south-east  pier,  and  another 
existed  in  the  north-cast  until  it  was  hlocked  by  an  external  turret  stair. 
These  were  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  a  view  of  the  high  altar  to  the 
celebrant  at  the  side  altars  in  the  transept.  They,  therefore,  indicate  the 
position  of  the  high  altar  in  an  Early  English  chancel  which  must  have 
been  built,  or,  at  least  designed,  of  much  smaller  length  than  the  present 
one.     The  position  of  low  side  window  perhaps  corroborates  this. 

The  remains  of  singularly  rich  Early  English  mouldings,  of  no  less 
than  four  distinct  arches,  show  that  there  must  have  been  a  good  deal 
more  work  of  this  period  than  now  exists. 

The    Chancel. 

This  is  the  finest  feature  of  the  Church,  and  though  it  has  suffered 
considerable  mutilation,  it  alTords  an  excellent  specimen  of  a  Decorated 
chancel. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Talbot  has  very  reasonably  conjectured  that  it  is  the  work 
of  Bishop  Edington,  and  if  this  is  the  case,  it  must  probably  have  been 
between  1346  and  1352  when  the  Church  at  Edington,  in  which  the 
Perpendicular  element  first  appears,  was  begun.  For  the  first  two  years 
of  this  period  a  young  and  rising  architect,  William  of  Wykeham,  was  in 
the  employ  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  it  is  possible  that  we  may 
have  here  one  of  his  earliest  efforts  in  Church  architecture. 

The  tracery  of  the  central  windows  on  each  side  is  original,  that  of  the 
others  having  been  faithfully  copied  from  these  by  the  architect  employed 
to  restore  the  church  in  1860,  Mr.  T.  H.  Wj^att.  He  unfortunately 
inserted  key-stone  corljels  to  sun[)ort  his  additional  shafts.  There  were 
formerly  four  great  beams  corresponding  with  the  original  corbels — but 
there  is  no  evidence  of  a  higher  pitch  than  that  of  the  present  roof 
having  ever  existed,  and  an  open  i)arapet  probably  surmounted  the  walls 
externally,  as  at  Bishopstone  Church.  The  carved  corbels  and  shafts 
are  original,  Avith  the  exception  of  the  second  from  the  east  on  the  south 
side,  which  had  been  left  uncarved.  The  modern  character  of  its 
ornamental  work  is  only  too  evident. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  large  chancel  was  built  to  accommodate 
the  Bishop  during  his  visits  to  his  Manor  of  Downton.  In  the  time  of 
Richard  II,  the  demesne  was  probably  in  the  Bishop's  own  hands  ;  and 
though,  subsequently,  the  Manor  was  held  by  lessees,  there  are  records  of 
tlie  Bishop's  Court  being  held  here.  Three  authenticated  visits  of  King- 
John  to  Downton  were,  probably,  royal  claims  on  the  episcopal 
hospitality.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Church  may  have  been  divided 
and  the  Parochial  Church  separated  with  a  distinct  altar,  of  which  an 
indication  may  be  seen  in  the  two  corbels  inserted  on  the  caps  of  the 
easterii  navepillars  to  bear  a  light  rood  beam.  No  other  evidence  of  a 
screen  remains,  but  until  the  restoration  of  the  Church  the  chancel  was 
shut  off  from  the  rest  and  only  entered  by  a  narrow  door. 

There  is  a  four-canopied  sodilia,  the  eastern  one  of  which  may  have 
been  occupied  by  a  piscina  ;  the  projecting  part  of  the  canopy  is,  how- 
ever, modern.     An  aumbrey  remains  in  the  wall  beyond  this.     Tiie  arch 
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of  the  east  window  is  original ;  the  tracery,  modern.  Two  corbelled 
shafts  in  the  eastern  angles  seem  to  point  to  a  change  of  design  during 
the  building  of  the  chancel.  A  good  specimen  of  a  low-side  window 
is  to  be  seen,  formed  by  lengthening  the  western  light  of  the  window 
next  the  tower.  The  original  hooks  for  shutters  on  the  inside  and 
outside  still  remain.  The  easternmost  of  the  two  chancel  doors  led  to  a 
sacristy,  or  vestry,  of  which  indications  remain  on  the  outside. 

There  are  no  early  monuments  remaining,  but  those  in  the  chancel  to 
the  Fevcrsliams  are  good  specimens  of  tlie  style  of  epitajjli  that  prevailed 
in  the  last  century.  A  slab  witli  an  incised  cross  has  been  used  to  ruof 
the  doorway  into  the  belfry. 

Externally,  I  will  call  attention  to  the  careful  flint  work  of  the 
chancel,  contrasting  with  the  earlier  Hint  work  of  the  transepts.  There 
is  an  interesting  doorway  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  somewhat 
roughly  constructed,  of  Perpendicular  character,  which  may  have  been 
a  jiriest's  door  to  the  parochial  part  of  tlie  Church.  It  is  now  blocked 
internally.  The  upper  port  of  the  tower  is  late  Perpendicular  ;  tlie 
pinnacles  and  })arapet  are  those  belonging  to  Lord  Radnor's  addition, 
which  has  been  taken  down.  The  shaft  of  an  elegant  thirteenth  century 
cross  stands  in  dho  in  the  churchyard. 


THE    TREAT]\rENT    OF    SMALL    ANTIQUITIES. 
By   W.  M.    FLINDERS    PETRIE. 

Though  the  private  collecting  and  custody  of  anti(iuitios  is  now  so 
general,  yet  there  are  no  simple  directions  puldisliod  for  the  processes  so 
often  needed  for  their  treatment  and  preservation.  And  though  objects 
of  great  value  had  better  be  entrusted  to  a  professional  cleaner,  whose 
higher  secrets — especially  in  the  treatment  of  bronze — I  cannot  profess 
to  know,  yet  there  is  always  a  large  number  of  antii|uities  which  the 
amateur  may  safely  develope  from  the  encrustations  which  hide  them. 
Broadly  speaking,  all  dirt — that  is  encrustations  of  all  kinds  which  are 
not  derived  from  the  material  beneath — should  be  removed  entirely  ; 
while  compounds  formed  from  the  material  itself  should  be  more  or  less 
removed,  according  to  the  extent  to  which  they  hide  the  original  work. 
The  ultimate  object  being  to  shew  as  nn;ch  as  possible  of  the  workman- 
ship in  as  pleasing  a  manner  as  may  bo,  but  in  no  case  to  destroy  or 
alter  any  original  feature. 

It  is  hardly  needful  to  say  that  all  attempts  at  completions  or  restora- 
tions of  parts,  or  any  tampering  with  coloured  parts,  or  touching  up,  or 
addition  of  colour,  is  absolutely  inadmissible.  No  skill  and  no  necessity 
can  justify  these  falsifications,  only  such  losses  as  altogether  change  the 
proportions  or  effect  should  be  compensated  ;  as,  for  instance,  if  the  legs 
of  a  figure  are  missing,  the  need  of  proportion  may  be  supplied  by  a 
plain  block,  not  obtruding  beyond  the  original  outline.  Such  simple 
alleviations  of  misfortune,  which  can  never  mislead  the  eye,  or  irritate 
the  judgment,  are  all  that  may  be  reasonably  made.  In  some  cases  it 
is  a  useful  aid  to  the  ai>preciation  of  figures  that  are  much  damaged,  if  a 
modelled  restoration  of  the  original  is  placed  by  the  side  of  the  ancient 
fragments.  When  inscriptions  or  designs  are  but  faintly  incised  a  little 
colour  much  improves  their  visibility  ;  such  addition,  however,  should 
never  be  painted  in  (as  on  some  inscriptions  in  the  Louvre),  but  should 
be  merely  a  loose  powder — chalk  or  charcoal — rubbed  into  the  hollows, 
and  capable  of  being  cleaned  out  again.  Such  a  powdering  fairh'  shews 
original  features  without  adding  any  falsity  of  restoration. 

Generally  speaking  cleaning  is  done  by  dissolving  encrusted  compounds 
by  means  of  acids  or  alkalies  ;  and  in  naming  those  acids  most  commonly 
used — sulphuric  (or  oil  of  vitrol),  hydrochloric  (or  muriatic,  or  spirit  of 
salt)  and  nitric  (or  aqua-fortis),  it  must  be  understood  that  they  should 
be  nearly  always  diluted  with  from  five  to  twenty  times  their  l)ulk  of 
water  :  the  weaker  the  mixtures  the  slower  and  safer  is  the  action  ;  but 
as  the   strength  is,  of  course,  diminished  by  all  the   solution  of  metal 
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Avliicli  lakes  place,  weak  acid  requires  streiiL,'tliening  more  often  than 
stronger  mixture.  8mall  touches  of  pure  acid  arc  often  useful  if  care- 
fully ap})lied  to  bad  places,  so  as  to  eciualizc  the  surface  for  general 
treatment. 

It  is  important  to  notice  the  princii)le  of  the  formation  of  compounds 
from  the  original  metal  in  bronzes,  and  other  copper  alloys.  The  com- 
pound, or  patina,  is  not  usually  formed  out  of  the  surface  metal,  Init  is 
of  metal  drawn  by  slow  action  out  of  the  whole  mass.  A  metallic 
object  is  not  homogeneous,  but  is  made  up  of  a  multitude  of  minute 
crystals  of  pure  metal,  and  of  the  various  alloys  formed  by  the  impurities 
or  intentional  additions  which  are  present.  Thus  there  are  particles  all 
through  the  mass  which  are  more  oxidizable  than  their  neighbours  ;  and 
these,  forming  a  galvanic  action  with  the  less  oxidizable,  are — in  the 
very  slow  course  of  rusting — transferred  to  the  surface ;  there  they 
accumulate  as  a  crust  of  compound  on  the  face  of  the  more  resisting 
metal.  Thus  a  deeply  patinated  bronze  is  like  a  sponge,  the  pores  of 
which  being  insufficient  to  hold  the  compounds  which  have  been  formed, 
these  latter  are  forced  to  the  surface,  and  there  form  a  coating  on  the 
original  face.  This  view  explains  the  brittleness  and  dull  fracture  of 
patinated  bronze,  which,  nevertheless,  appears  to  be  entirely  metallic  if 
it  is  rubbed  or  burnished  ;  it  also  explains  how  a  face  of  metal  which 
shews  the  most  delicate  markings  may  be  found  beneath  a  deep  crust  of 
compounds  formed  from  the  metal.  It  is  only  in  a  badly  advanced 
stage  of  decay,  or  a  rapid  corrosion,  that  the  face  of  the  metal  begins  to 
yield,  becoming  pitted  and  finally  lost. 

For  cleaning  gold — which  is  unalterable,  uidess  largely  alloyed — 
nothing  is  needful  but  the  removal  of  foreign  matter  ;  and  this  may  be 
done  by  any  acid,  or  by  ammonia,  if  chloride  of  silver  be  on  it.  An 
alternation  of  acid  and  ammonia  is  often  needful  to  remove  mixtures  of 
compounds.  Above  all,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  rub  or  brush  gold, 
since  its  softness  allows  the  surface  to  be  quickly  damaged,  and  the  dull 
yellow  of  ancient  gold  is  irrecoverable.  It  is  often  needful  to  unfold 
gold-foil  ornaments,  and  to  remove  their  creases ;  but  if  any  undue 
pressure  is  applied  the  gold  is  expanded  and  buckled,  so  that  it  will  not 
lie  flat  again.  This  unfolding  should  be  done  rather  by  bending  between 
the  fingers  instead  of  by  pressure  ;  and  if  a  flat  squeeze  is  needed  to 
remove  a  crease,  it  is  best  done  by  a  blunt  bone  edge,  while  the  gold 
foil  rests  on  leather.  Gilt  metal  objects  are  very  tender,  as  the  gilding 
is  merely  sticking  to  the  patina  beneath ;  the  best  way  is  to  clean  them 
piece-meal  in  the  hand  by  touches  of  strong  acid,  carefully  watched  ; 
washing  the  acid  as  soon  as  the  gilding  came  clean  at  any  point.  The 
use  of  coats  of  varnish,  or  wax,  on  parts  that  are  not  to  be  attacked,  is 
dangerous  ;  action  may  take  place  under  or  around  the  coat,  and  the 
parts  differ  too  much  in  appearance  from  the  surrounding  surface.  It  is 
o-enerally  better  to  work  down  the  patches  of  thicker  encrustation  by 
touches  of  strong  acid,  or  even  by  scraping,  chipping,  or  filing  ;  and  then 
finish  by  unifying  the  whole  appearance  in  a  general  bath  of  weak  acid. 

Silver  is  almost  always  altered  more  or  less  into  a  daik  grey  chluride, 
or  occasionally  sulphide  ;  and  these  compounds  may  be  distinguished 
from  other  encrustations  by  their  soft  toughness,  which  allows  them  to 
be  cut  by  a  knife.  Leside  this  change  the  silver  itself  Ijecomes  brittle  ; 
not  really  crystalline,  but  breaking  up  into  irregular  little  grains^   with 
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curved  surf-ices,  which  have  scarcely  any  cohesion,  though  not  containing 
an  appreciable  amount  of  any  conipounJ.  The  surface  compounds 
generally  contain  some  encrusted  carbonate  of  lime,  which  need  alterna- 
tions of  acid  bath  to  dissolve  them.  For  delicate  silver  objects,  such  as 
grain  jewellery,  nothing  can  be  safely  done  beyond  removing  lime  by 
weak  hydrochloric  acid,  and  dissolving  the  chloride  with  strong  ammonia, 
so  far  as  is  safe,  without  loosening  the  small  parts.  From  more  solid 
objects,  as  seals  or  coins,  the  chloride  may  be  all  dissolved  by  ammonia  ; 
but  this  is  liable  to  also  dissolve  out  the  chloride  from  the  face  of  the 
silver  beneath,  and  so  leave  it  rough  and  broken  up.  The  safer  plan  is 
to  reduce  the  chloride  to  metallic  silver  ;  this  is  done  either  by  placing  it 
along  with  metallic  zinc  in  a  weak  salt  solution  for  a  few  hours,  or  along 
with  iron  nails  in  lemon  juice.  Either  way  the  chloride  is  reduced  to 
powdery  metallic  silver,  and  may  be  brushed  off  or  flaked  with  the  finger 
nail ;  or,  if  still  sticking  on,  it  can  be  loosened  by  a  touch  of  strong 
nitric  acid.  Alternate  weak  hydrochloric  is  often  needed  to  dissolve  out 
any  lime. 

Copper,  bronze,  and  brass  involve  a  question  of  taste  in  their  treat- 
ment, more  than  any  other  material.  How  far  they  should  be  cleaned 
must  depend  not  only  on  their  state,  but  on  the  appearance  desired.  At 
one  national  museum  everything  is  stripped  off  down  to  bare  metal, 
which  is  then  darkened  by  smoking  and  oiling ;  the  result  is  far  from 
happy,  as  might  be  expected.  It  should  be  remembered  that  green  or 
blue  carbonate  of  copper  is  almost  worthless  as  a  guarantee  of  age,  as  it 
can  generally  be  put  on  ;  but  the  hard  red  oxide  of  copper,  especially  if 
thick  and  firm  on  the  metal,  is  never  imitated.  Occasionally  bronzes 
are  in  the  happy  state  of  needing  no  cleaning  ;  as,  when  the  patination  is 
but  slight  and  perfectly  regular,  the  details  may  be  as  fine  on  it  as  on 
the  fresh  metal,  especially  if  the  compound  has  been  formed  from  the 
surface  metal.  Generally,  if  a  mass  of  compounds  have  to  be  cleaned 
away,  it  is  best — on  a  statuette,  for  instance — to  clean  the  face  and 
detailed  parts  down  to  the  metal,  while  leaving  some  of  the  red  oxide 
with  spots  of  green  carbonate  to  brighten  it  upon  the  plainer  surfaces  of 
the  trunk  and  limbs.  Some  amount  of  red  patina  gives,  not  only  a 
guarantee  of  age,  but  also  a  proof  that  the  bronze  has  not  been  over- 
cleaned  or  tampered  with. 

Bronzes  may  be  roughly  put  in  three  classes.  (1)  Those  with  a  scale 
of  oxide  and  carbonate  which  is  readily  cracked  off  from  the  metal  below  ; 
this  may  be  removed  by  light  blows  from  a  hammer  upon  the  scale, 
sufficient  to  bruise  it  up  without  indenting  the  metal  beneath.  Some- 
times it  needs  to  be  crushed  up  piece-meal  by  hammer  and  punch,  using 
soft  iron  wire  nails,  so  as  to  run  no  risk  of  cutting  through  to  the  metal. 
Another  way  of  loosening  the  scale  is  by  heating  the  bronze  nearly  red 
hot,  and  quenching  it  suddenly  in  water.  Some  mode  of  scaling  is 
always  desirable,  if  possible,  as  it  leaves  the  surface  in  a  finer  state  than 
by  any  other  process,  without  any  rubbing  or  corrosion,  and  often 
beautifully  frosted  over  with  red  oxide  of  copper.  (2)  Those  bronzes 
with  a  firmly  fixed  scale  of  oxide  and  carbonate,  which  must  be  dissolved. 
Hydrochloric  acid  for  some  days  or  weeks  is  the  proper  solvent  for 
these  ;  occasionally  nitric  acid  is  re<piired,  but  it  is  dangerous,  as  it 
attacks  the  metal  as  readily  as  it  dissolves  the  scale.  With  hydrochloric 
acid,  however,  a  coat  of  white  oxy-chloride  of  the  metal  is  formed,  which 
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is  troublesome  to  remove,  so  as  to  leave  a  good  tint  on  tlie  metal  ;  strong 
hyposulpliite  of  soda  is  the  best  solvent  for  it  ;  if  used  hot  and  strong  it 
will  leave  a  bright  surface  of  metal,  but  sliort  of  this  it  leaves  a  good 
bronzy  face  to  it.  At  all  stages  plenty  of  stiff  brushing  is  desirable. 
(3)  Those  bronzes  which  shew  cracks  on  the  surface.  These  are  nearly 
all  uncleanable,  the  metal  below  being  broken  up  by  carbonation,  and  no 
original  face  remaining.  Burnt  bronzes,  with  the  patina  turned  to  black 
oxide,  are  also  uncleanable,  and  must  be  left  as  they  are.  Where  green 
carbonate  alone  has  to  be  removed  ammonia  is  a  good  solvent,  as  it 
cannot  injure  the  oxide  or  metal.  The  old-fashioned  vinegar,  or  acetic 
acid,  is  not  bad,  but  it  is  expensive  and  slow. 

Lead  had  better  be  left  alone  in  nearly  all  cases.  It  should  be  never 
brushed  or  washed  ;  but  it  may  be  soaked  in  plain  water  to  remove  salt, 
without  any  injury.  If  a  solvent  is  required  acetic  acid  is  the  best,  as 
all  the  mineral  acids,  when  diluted,  make  insoluble  compounds  with  lead. 

Iron  things,  if  at  all  split,  cannot  be  cleaned  any  more  than  split 
bronzes.  The  only  treatment  is  a  good  soaking  in  water,  to  remove 
soluble  salt,  baking  in  a  hot  oven,  and  then  long  soaking  in  melted  wax, 
which  should  be  left  in  all  the  cracks  and  pores  when  the  metal  cools. 
If  the  iron  is  still  metallic  with  spots  of  rusting,  it  may  be  cleaned  by 
immersing  it,  when  quite  dry,  in  strong  fuming  nitric  acid  ;  this — strange 
to  say — will  not  attack  the  metal,  but  only  dissolve  the  rust. 

Antiquities  are  often  saturated  with  salt,  especially  those  from  Egypt ; 
and  it  is  needful  to  soak  them  in  two  or  three  changes  of  fresh  water. 
Any  sort  of  material  may  be  soaked,  bronzes,  stone,  pottery,  clothing, 
ivory,  wood,  painted  objects,  and  even  unbaked  clay,  and  paper  squeezes. 
For  porous  objects,  not  over  a  in.  thick,  a  day  suffices ;  but  for  partly- 
glazed  objects  and  thick  masses,  weeks,  or  even  months,  may  be  needed. 
It  should  be  always  remembered  to  place  painted  things  (such  as 
tablets,  or  ink-written  ostraka)  face  upward,  and  to  remove  such  very 
slowly  from  the  water ;  also  that  no  limestone  or  pottery  face  should  be 
brushed  when  wet,  unless  necessary,  as  brushing  removes  the  finer 
particles,  and  leaves  a  raw  rough  surface.  If  there  is  no  taste  of  salt  on 
the  face  when  the  object  is  dried  again,  it  may  be  considered  fairly 
clean.  Salt,  and  especially  salammoniac,  is  most  destructive  to  copper 
and  bronze  ;  it  causes  a  continual  action  by  attacking  the  metal,  and 
then  exchanging  with  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  and  proceeding  to  eat 
into  fresh  metal,  until  a  small  trace  will  at  last  destroy  a  bronze.  This 
may  be  detected  by  its  forming  a  bright  yellow  green,  loose  powdery,  or 
flaky  carbonate,  which  is  easily  rubbed  off.  Long  soaking  is  a  complete 
remedy  for  this  ;  Init  it  is  as  well  to  clean  off  the  carbonate,  first  by 
sulphuric  acid,  so  as  to  leave  less  cover  for  the  salt. 

Limestone  often  turns  powdery  on  the  surface,  generally  due  to  salt  in 
it ;  and  if  it  is  then  oiled  it  makes  an  irretrievable  mess.  After  water- 
soaking  it  should  be  coated  hot  with  rice  water  or  tapioca  water,  to  bind 
the  surface  together.  Pottery  seldom  needs  any  treatment,  beyond 
soaking  to  remove  salts  ;  encrusted  lime  on  it  may  be  flaked  off  or 
dissolved  by  acetic  or  dilute  nitric  acid  ;  soaking  afterwards  to  remove 
the  acid.  Often,  the  finely  moulded,  or  even  modelled,  terra-cottas  of 
Roman  age  are  disguised  by  a  thick  coat  of  plaster,  which  was  laid  on  to 
receive  the  colouring  which  has  been  since  lost ;  this  hides  all  the  finer 
detail,  and  it  is  as  well  to  flake  and  wash  it  off  mercilessly,  and  so 
recover  the  delicacy  of  the  work. 
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For  bronzes  a  thin  coat  of  oil  or  varnish  is  often  needed  to  finish  the 
apjiearance  ;  but  such  a  coat  is  usually  applied  far  too  thickly.  If  oil  is 
used  a  thin  solution  of  some  old  tacky  linseed  oil  should  be  made  in 
benzol  ;  and  this,  or  thin  varnish,  should  be  applied  coat  over  coat  as 
each  dries,  until  the  bronze  just  begins  to  shew  a  little  glazyness 
in  parts.  Thus  the  right  amount  is  laid  on,  just  short  of  glazing  the 
surface  ;  and  stiif  brushing  will  finish  the  work. 

For  mending  broken  objects  there  are  innumerable  recipes ;  but 
shell-lac  in  spirit  is  agreed  to  be  one  of  the  best.  Some  say  that  a 
special  marine  glue  is  more  permanent ;  but  as  vases  joined  with  that 
sometimes  drop  to  pieces  in  damp  weather,  the  shell-lac  seems  safer. 
The  great  point  in  making  a  good  joint — after  having  the  surfaces  quite 
clean — is  to  use  the  varnish  very  thick,  so  stiff  that  it  will  only  just 
draw  out  in  threads  ;  then,  by  moistening  the  surfaces  with  spirit,  before 
applying  thcfvarnish,  it  is  thus  liquified  at  just  the  necessary  part,  while 
the  surplus  on  pressing  the  joint  together  is  squeezed  out  too  stiff  to  run 
on  the  face.  Generally  only  one  joint  at  a  time  should  be  made  and 
hardened  before  making  another.  But  often  it  is  needful  to  secure  a 
joint  quickly  ;  and  this  may  be  done  by  Avarming  it  with  a  spirit  flame, 
so  as  to  boil  out  the  spirit ;  if  a  large  piece,  the  joint  may  be  thus 
roasted  in  any  position  by  a  blow-pipe.  When  joints  are  not  thus  done, 
the  hot  pieces  must  be  set  to  dry  on  edge,  the  lesser  piece  standing  on 
the  greater,  irrespective  of  the  strength  of  cement  until  it  is  set.  Thin 
india-rubber  bands,  placed  superposed,  are  also  very  useful  to  hold  pieces 
in  contact  ;  and  by  putting  in  struts  of  crushed  paper  beneath  the  bands 
on  the  convex  sides  of  joints  in  curved  pieces,  the  pull  may  be  equalised 
on  the  two  sides.  Hot  stiff  tapioca  I  have  used  for  joints  of  pottery  in 
default  of  anything  else  ;  it  is  so  far  quite  successful,  and,  being  colourless 
it  deserves  further  trial.  A  clean  face,  a  perfect  fit,  and  a  close  joint, 
are  the  three  essentials  for  success  in  mending  anything. 
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SCRATCHBURY    CAMP.i 

By    the    REV.    PREBENDARY    SCARTH,    M.A. 

This  oavthwork  is  situated  nortli-wost  of  Ilaytosbnry,  Soutli  Wilts 
(see  Sir  R.  C.  Hoarc's  Ancient  A\'ilts,  p.  G9),  and  is  supjjosed  to 
derive  its  name  from  Creech,  or  Crechin,  a  Hill,  being  fJaced  on  an 
isolated  eminence,  which  is  fortified  wth  a  ditch  and  rampart  all  round 
the  sunnnit. 

The  word  "  Scratchy  "  is  sometimes  applied  to  land  where  the  rock  is 
only  thinly  covered  with  earth,  and  this  has  been  given  as  the  origin  of 
the  word  '*  Scratch  bury ;"  but  the  late  Canon  Jones  would  derive  the 
name  of  the  camp  from  the  Scandinavian  word  "  Scratti,"  a  Demon  (see 
Wiltshire  Mag.,  vol,  xv.,  p.  96  ;  also  Smith's  B.  and  R.  Antiq.  of  N.  W., 
p.  224).  Canon  Jones  observes  that  the  idea  was  common  in  ancient 
times  that  great  works,  like  that  of  the  fortifications  at  Scratchbury, 
were  carried  out  by  the  help  of  evil  spirits. 

The  fortified  space  has  three  entrances.  The  south-east  entrance  is 
approaclied  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land  called  Burberry,  The  camp  is 
ancient  British,  and  the  area  comprised  within  the  foss  and  vallum 
exceeds  40  acres.  The  circuit  of  the  outer  rampart  is  one  mile  and 
eighty-six  yards.  The  greatest  height  of  vallum,  66  ft.  Within  the  circuit 
are  several  tumuli,  and  an  inner  earthwork  of  circular  form. 

On  the  north-west  side  is  the  appearance  of  an  entrance  and  a  large 
circular  barrow,  which,  on  being  opened,  was  found  to  contain  an  inter- 
ment of  burned  bones  and  a  small  bronze  dagger,  a  large  amber  ring,  50 
beads  of  amber,  a  piece  of  brass  2  in.  or  3  in.  long,  shaped  like  a  screw. 
The  barrow  was  opened  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare.  Flint  celts  were  also  found, 
and  broken  British  and  Roman  pottery  ;  also,  a  stone  celt.  A  drawing 
of  the  amber  bead  is  given  in  the  Rev.  A,  C,  Smith's  B,  and  Rom, 
Antiq.  of  N.  Wilts,  p.  10  (actual  size). 

Of  the  entrances  two  are  to  the  east  and  one  to  the  west.  That  to  the 
south-east  has  marks  of  an  outer  fortification  on  each  side,  as  lines  of 
earth-work  are  traceable.  The  more  northern  has  none,  nor  the  eastern, 
Avhere  the  rampart  is  stronger,  and  the  soiithern  portion  is  made  to 
project  into  the  camp,  so  as  more  effectually  to  protect  the  entrance. 
There  is  one  gate  of  entrance  to  the  inner  line  of  fortification,  and 
within  this  is  a  barrow.  There  are  also  six  barrows  within  the  outer 
rampart,  making  a  total  of  seven  within  the  whole  area  of  the  camp. 
In  three  places  to  the  north,  in  the  circuit  between  the  two  northern 
principal  entrances,  three  smaller  openings  occur  ;  but  these  may  have 
been  made  at  a  later  period,  and  for  agricultural  or  other  purposes. 

This  camp  is  a  fine  specimen  of  an  ancient  British  fortress,  for  the 

1  Read  on  the  spot,  before  the  Members  of  the  Institute,  August  8tb,  1887. 
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leiiuiiiis  foiiiid  williiii  it  prove  it  to  be  such.  It  i.s  .similar  in  coiistniction 
to  unothcr  not  far  distant  to  the  north,  called  Dattlchury,  -which  is 
nearer  to  Warminster. 

The  material  of  these  ramparts  is  clialk  and  earth,  oljtained  from  the 
fosses,  and  lirmly  bedded  together  ;  unlike  the  works  of  a  similar  kind 
in  Somerset,  which  arc  fornaed  of  fragments  of  lin»e-stone  worked 
out  of  the  foss,  or  collected  from  the  surrounding  land.  These  latter  must 
have  required  much  greater  labour,  but  they  are  e(jually  elaborate,  and 
shew  the  same  irregularity  in  the  rampart,  quite  unlike  Roman 
work,  which  bears  much  stronger  marks  of  scientilic  arrangement,  and 
is  noted  for  its  straight  lines. 

Such  ancient  fortresses  of  a  primitive  and  simple  people  are  features 
in  the  history  of  the  races  that  have  peopled  this  island  well  worth 
})reserving,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  always  be  respected  and  cared 
for. 


Procrctiings  at  tlje  iHcetings  of  tl)e  Eopl  :3[id>rolog(ral 

Institute, 

:Novenibcr  3rd,  1887. 

T.  H.  Baylis,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  m  the  Chair. 

In  opening  the  first  meeting  of  a  new  session  tlic  Chairman  si)oke  in 
feeling  terms  of  the  great  loss  that  the  Institute  had  sustained  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Eeresford  Hope,  and  of  Sir  W.  V.  Guise. 

]\[r.  F.  LI.  Griffith  read  a  paper  on  "The  Work  of  the  Egypt 
Exploration  Fund  in  the  Spring  of  1887."  The  following  is  an 
abstract : — 

The  short  season  of  excavation  (only  ten  weeks  instead  of  the  usual 
five  months),  Avas  preceded  by  some  excursions  undertaken  by  jM. 
Naville,  in  which  he  discovered  some  valuable  inscriptions.  These 
included  the  name  of  a  king  Teliuti  (?)  Uapeth,  hitherto  unknown,  unless 
he  be  identical  with  the  Jietty  King  Uapeth,  who  submitted  to  the 
Ethiopian  Conqueror,  Piankhi.  This  was  found  at  Tell  el  Tahudeyeh. 
At  Hubeb,  Semennud,  Abusir,  and  BelbOs  important  geographical 
evidence  was  obtained. 

The  excavations  and  researches  at  Tell  el  Tahudeyeh,  while  showing 
that  nothing  then  remained  of  the  temple  and  of  the  palace  which  was 
discovered  there  in  1870,  had,  to  a  considerable  extent,  restored  the 
history  of  the  site.  Remains  of  the  twelfth,  nineteenth,  twentieth,  and 
twenty-second  dynasties,  as  well  as  of  the  Macedonian  and  Roman  periods 
had  been  found.  The  fortifications,  dated  probably  from  the  nineteenth 
dynesty.  In  the  twentieth  Rameses  III.  seems  to  have  had  a  royal 
residence  there.  In  the  Roman  period  a  flourishing  colony  of  Jews  had 
established  themselves  on  the  spot,  and  numerous  tombs  were  found  in 
the  rock  of  the  desert,  the  plans  of  which  were  similar  to  those  found 
in  Syiia,  while  the  epitaphs  contained  Jewish  names  Eleazar,  Barchias, 
etc.  It  is  possible  that  the  Jewish  temple  founded  by  Onias  Avas  built 
at  Tell  el  Tahudeyeh,  but  there  are  rival  sites.  An  interesting  series  of 
objects  of  the  time  of  the  twentieth  dynasty  was  obtained  from  tumuli 
in  the  desert. 

At  Tukh  el  Qaramiis,  twelve  miles  north-east  of  Zagazig,  a  small 
fortified  town,  perhaps  as  ancient  as  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  the  temple 
yielded  a  foundation  deposit  of  Philip  Anidaeus.  A  pair  of  brass  tongs 
was  the  most  curious  antiquity  found  there.  It  was  probably  for 
blacksmith's  work  rather  than  domestic  use. 
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At  Tull  Bartc,  near  Zagazig,  the  wuU-known  site  of  Uubastis,  a  trial 
was  made  of  tlic  temple  and  the  test  pits  brought  remains  to  light  along 
the  whole  line  of  it.  The  season  was  nearly  at  an  end,  hut  a  fortnight's 
liard  work  was  sulticicnt  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  temple  and  lay 
bare  remains  of  the  sixth,  twelfth,  nineteenth,  twentieth,  twenty-second, 
twenty-ninth,  and  thirtieth  dynasties,  each  of  tliem  however  being 
represented  by  only  one  king.  The  sole  representation  of  the  twenty- 
second  (l)ubastit(')  dynasty  was  Osorkon  II.,  the  fourtli  of  tlie  family 
who  restored  tlu!  whole  temple  and  l)uilt  a  granite  hall  or  sanctuary, 
many  blocks  of  whidi  are  already  uncovered.  "Palm  tree  "  colunnis,  and 
capitals,  are  found  here  of  the  twelfth  dynasty.  "Ilathor"  capitals  were 
placed  by  Osorkon  II.  on  the  top  of  the  magnificent  "  clustered  reed  " 
columns  of  the  middle  kingdom,  in  order,  no  doubt,  to  heighten  the  roof. 
There  is  a  promise  here  of  excellent  results  for  next  season  in  the  way 
of  inscriptions. 

Mr.  Grilfith  wished  however,  to  insist  on  a  point  that  was  made 
clear  by  the  results  of  Egyptological  study  in  the  past ;  namely,  that  the 
discovery  of  all  the  inscriptions  that  exist  will  never,  in  all  probability, 
give  cither  a  complete  picture  of  any  one  period,  nor  even  the  most 
meagre  tilling  for  the  vast  chronological  blanks  that  remain  after  seventy 
years  of  copying  and  excavating.  The  continuous  history  of  each  town 
lies  chiefly,  not  in  its  temples,  but  in  its  stratified  remains,  and  in  the 
poorest  graves  of  its  cemetery.  It  is  to  tlic  interpretation  of  these 
remains  that  the  explorer  must  especially  direct  his  attention,  and  by 
the  combination  of  local  histories  thus  constructed,  the  Egyptologist  will 
find  firmer  ground  to  tread  upon  in  dealing  with  the  unmojiumental 
periods  while  the  exact  and  minute  observations  necessary  in  such  work 
will  throw  a  Hood  of  light  on  every  department  of  archaeology. 

But  the  cities  are  being  dug  to  pieces  for  manure,  and  the  cemeteries 
destroyed  for  these  antiquities.     What  is  done  must  be  done  at  once. 

The  student  of  this  branch  has  to  be  his  own  guide,  yet  the 
cemeteries  are  already  yielding  historical  results  even  when  the  invalu- 
able aid  of  inscription  cannot  be  called  iii.  The  city  strata  are  far  more 
difficult  to  classify,  but  great  will  be  the  reward  of  the  explorer  when 
he  can  point  to  so  many  feet  of  rubbish  as  premonumental,  before  the 
pyramids,  and  proceed  to  examine  at  leisure  the  relics  of  the  kingdom 
of  j\lenes. 

The  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  giving  as  it  does,  exceptional  facilities 
to  its  explorers,  has  already  advanced  several  steps  in  this  direction,  and 
has  proved  that  the  idea  is  no  dream.  In  Egypt  the  abundance  of 
inscriptions  on  even  the  most  trivial  objects  is  of  the  greatest  assistance 
in  this  kind  of  investigation,  which  can  there  be  carrie'l  on  with  greater 
prospect  of  success  than  perhaps  in  any  other  country. 

Mr.  IT.  Jones  read  some  "  Xotes  on  Anticjuities  in  Brittany,  lately 
visited  by  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute."  The  following  is  an 
abstract  of  ]Mr.  Jones's  remarks  : — 

This  paper  was  intended  as  a  reminiscence  of  the  visit  of  some  of  the 
Members  of  the  Institute  to  Brittany  in  the  autumn,  and  described 
shortly  a  few  of  the  prehistoric  remains  then  inspected.  The  first  object 
seen  by  all  visitors  to  Carnac  is  the  tumulus  of  Mount  St.  Michel, 
composed  of  loose  stones,  with  a  thin  envelope  of  earth.  It  was  opened 
in  18G2  by  the  Societc  Polymathiquc  du  Morbihan  when  a  fine  necklace 
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of  liirj^'c  beads,  one  of  amall  bone  ones,  several  stone  axes,  and  some  oilier 
olijeels  were,  fonnd  in  a  ehanibcr  within  it,  tin;  interiiicnt  beinj,'  below  the 
iloor  of  the  chamber.  Many  travellers  will  hear  with  rcL^ret  that  the 
small  chapel  which  has  so  long  crowned  this  mound,  is  about  to  be  pulled 
down,  and  replaced  by  a  modern  one.  This  tumulus  is  oval  in  plan, 
as  is  also  another  large  one  in  the  vicinity  called  le  Moustoir,  which 
is  surmounted  by  a  small  menhir,  or  upright  stone.  In  this,  when 
opened  in  1864,  three  interments  were  found,  a  cist  in  the  centre,  a  large 
dolmen,  at  the  west  and  a  double  chamber  at  the  east  end;  only  one  small 
celt  was  here  found,  but  several  very  line  Hint  thikes  of  the  Pressiquy  class, 
and  fragments  of  coarse  pottery.  In  tlu;  porch  of  a  chateau  called 
Kercardo,  is  a  very  interesting  dolmen,  with  its  entrance,  or  allee 
couverte,  some  of  the  stones  of  which  are  sculptured,  one  bearing  the 
figure  of  an  axe,  very  similar  to  that  in  the  cap  stone  of  the  large 
dolmen  at  Lochmariaker.  The  detached  menhirs,  or  vertical  stones,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Carnac,  are  not  usually  very  large  and  are  generally 
the  outlying  stones  of  the  alignements.  These  latter  parallel  lines  of 
stones  are  the  most  remarkable  remains  now  left  there ;  but  of  late  years 
they  have  been  much  damaged  by  the  peasants  breaking  them  up  for 
building  material.  The  French  government  has  already  done  something 
to  protect  them,  and  it  is  stated  that  they  now  intend  to  take  over  the 
alignements.  One  group  of  lines  ends  in  a  semicircle  of  stones,  and 
another  in  a  quadrilateral,  one  side  of  which  is  formed  of  a  low  barrow. 
Some  further  excavations  are  about  to  be  undertaken  near  Carnac,  at  a 
place  where  a  dolmen  is  found  surrounded  by  a  number  of  stone  cists. 
Fragments  of  very  coarse  pottery  are  there  plentiful  on  the  surface  of 
the  grounds  near  Pont  I'Abbe,  in  Finisterre ;  excavations  have  also  been 
made  lately,  and  some  fine  Gallo  Roman  vases  have  been  found  by  M.  de 
Chatellier  of  Kernuz. 

Mv.  Jones  also  shortly  described  tumuli  at  Lockmariaker  and  Gavr 
Tunis. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr.  J.  Brown  suggested  that  each  of 
the  stones  at  Carnac  might  be  intended  to  commemorate  a  chieftain,  and 
the  Rev.  Prebendary  Scaktii  thought  that  a  race  of  building  people  had 
brought  the  custom  of  setting  up  huge  monoliths  from  the  east.  Mr.  A. 
L.  Lewis  spoke  of  the  difference  that  existed  between  the  megalithic 
remains  in  England  and  France.  In  the  former  country  there  were 
large  circles  of  stones,  with  small  alignements  leading  up  to  them,  while 
in  the  latter,  as  at  Carnac,  the  alignements  were  enormous,  and  the 
circles  comparatively  small.  Probably  this  was  the  same  in  both 
countries.  Mr.  Lewis  further  showed  that,  though  the  practice  of 
erecting  large  stones  was  universal,  yet  differences  existed  in  each  country, 
and  the  megalithic  remains  in  Holland,  Denmark,  Norway,  Scotland,  and 
elsewhere,  had  all  their  distinctive  features. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Mr.  Griffiths,  and  to  Mr.  Jones. 


Antiquities  anb  WiaxhQ  of  Art  €i[)ibttEli. 

By  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Scartii. — A  selection  of  Roman  coins  lately 
found  at  East  Harptree,  Somerset.  The  find  consisted  of  1475  silver 
coins,  all  of  the  later  Empire.  They  were  discovered  in  a  leaden  casket, 
a  ring  of  silver  being  also  found  with  them. 
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December  1st,  1887. 

T.  H.  Baylis,  Esq.,  Q.C,  in  the  Chair, 

Dr.  M.  W.  Taylor  read  a  paper  "  On  some  Recent  Diggings  in  Pro- 
historic  Graves  in  "Wynaad,  Southern  India."  He  had  this  year  excavated 
a  number  of  these  barrows  and  kistvaens,  and  had  found  a  remarkable 
identity,  even  in  detail,  with  Britislr  examples.  Within  the  cists,  witli 
the  remains  of  the  body,  were  deposited  tlie  sepulchral  vessels,  the 
"  food  vessel,"  and  drinking  cup  ;  outside  a  quantity  of  pottery  and  terra- 
cotta idols,  amongst  which  the  most  frequent  was  the  figure  of  the  cow, 
and  the  emblem  of  the  cow's  horn.  Dr.  Taylor  called  attention  to  the 
remarkable  correspondence  between  these  cow-idols  and  those  which  had 
been  found  by  Dr.  Schliemann  at  Tiryns,  Mycenae,  and  the  fourth  city  of 
Troy,  which  had  been  referred  to  the  worship  of  Hera  and  tlie  cow- 
goddess  lo.  He  claimed  to  have  shown  that  these  special  objects  found 
in  Indian  graves  have  their  analogues  in  the  archaic  cities  of  Greece,  and 
the  cow  worship  of  which  they  are  the  symbols,  surviving  in  India  into 
far  more  recent  times,  is  the  manifestation  of  a  cult  the  prototype  of 
which  arose  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
Dr.  Taylor's  paper  is  printed  at  p.  62. 

Mv.  J .  Park  Harrison  read  papers  on  *'  The  Pre-Norman  Remains 
at  Oxford  Cathedral,"  in  which  he  showed  that  the  foundations  of  three 
apses  at  the  east  end  prove  the  existing  rude  doorways  opposite  them  to 
be  part  of  the  original  Saxon  church.  Mr.  Harrison  also  showed  that 
Ethelred's  additions  enclosed  the  earlier  work. 

The  Rev.  C.  R.  Manning  read  the  following  notes  on  "  A  Gravestone 
in  Hawton  Church,  Notts,  with  the  indent  of  the  lost  Brass  of  Sir 
Robert  de  Compton,  Knt.,  cross-legged,  dated  1308.'' 

"  Hawton  Church,  near  Xewark-on-Trent,  is  well-known  as  possessing 
a  very  beautiful  example  of  an  Easter  seimlchre.  Its  liue  Decorated 
chancel,  with  sedilia,  corresponding  in  style  to  the  sepulchre,  make  it  a 
building  of  very  considerable  interest. 

"During  some  alterations  and  reseating  of  the  church  in  1879-80,  as 
the  present  Rector  informs  me,  the  gravestone  of  which  I  exhibit  a 
drawing,  reduced  from  a  rubbing,  was  found  under  the  reading  desk, 
which  stood  in  the  nave,  at  the  north-end  of  the  chancel  screen,  and 
it  was  removed,  with  other  slabs,  to  the  tower,  which  is  at  the  western 
end  of  the  church,  where  it  now  lies. 

"The  matrix  or  indent  of  the  fine  monumental  brass,  that  was  formerly 
upon  it,  is  tolerably  perfect,  the  lower  end  being  the  most  worn  away. 
It  represented  a  knightly  figure  in  the  cross-legged  attitude,  and  the 
outline  is  sufficient  to  show  that  he  was  clad  in  a  hauberk  of  chain  mail, 
over  which  was  a  linen  surcoat ;  a  round  coif  de  maille  was  on  his  head  ; 
his  sliield  was  hung  on  his  left  arm,  and  his  sword  crossed  his  body 
diagonally  to  his  feet.  There  were  two  coats  of  arms  below  the  lion 
or  other  animal,  on  which  his  feet  appear  to  have  rested,  and  another 
coat  above  his  head.  The  slab  is  slightly  coffin-shaped,  and  an 
inscription  ran  round  the  verge  in  separate  letters  of  brass,  of  which  the 
first  and  last  parts  are  still  very  distinct ;  the  middle  part  of  the 
inscription  is  obscure.  Beginning  with  a  cross  above  the  top  shield,  the 
words  run  thus  ; — 
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+  SIR     ROBEllD     DE     CUMPTON     CIIEVALEU     Q     lADIS     FV 

SEINEOVll    DE     A 

RVT     E     D     EMAINS  EN     LAN     DOSTRE 

SEINEONR     M     CCC.     VIII. 

Tlic  sense  may  conjecturally  l)e  supplied  as  follows  :  — 
"  Sir  Robert  de  Cuinpton,  kniglit,  who  was  formerly  lord  of  the  town 
of  Ilawton,  departed  into  the  haiids   of  God  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1308. 

"  It  is  unusual  to  iind  a  date  given  with  one  of  these  early  brasses  ; 
and  it  is  very  satisfactory  that  the  name  and  year  of  the  death  of  the 
person  commemorated  is  preserved. 

"The  family  of  Compton,  of  Ilawton,  appears  to  have  been  an  early 
branch  of  the  Cnniptonsof  Warwicksliire,  from  whom  the  present  noble 
family  of  that  name  is  descended.  Thoroton,  in  his  History  of  Notts 
(i.  354)  mentions  this  Sir  Robert  at  the  head  of  a  short  Compton 
pedigree,  as  being  a  knight  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  Edward  I,  and 
having  sealed  Avith  the  arms  of  three  helmets,  as  still  borne  by  the 
family  ;  the  lion  passant  in  fess  as  now  used,  being  an  augmentation 
granted  by  Henry  VIII  to  Sir  Wm.  Compton  in  1512.  The  family 
appears  to  have  continued  at  Hawton  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Thoroton  does  not  record  the  existence  of  this  grave- 
stone ;  but  he  mentions  (p.  357)  "  by  the  wall  side  in  the  chancel  an  old 
cross-legged  monument,  with  a  shield  not  ordinary,"  whatever  that  may 
mean.  He  probably  refers  to  the  stone  effigy,  still  in  the  north  wall  of 
the  chancel,  and  believed  to  commemorate  a  Sir  Robert  de  Compton, 
founder  of  the  church,  possibly  the  father  of  the  one  who  died  in 
1308. 

*'  If  this  monument  had  not  been  deprived  of  its  brass  plates,  it  would 
have  been  an  interesting  addition  to  the  half  dozen  remaining  brasses  of 
cross-legged  knights.  The  indents  of  several  other  examples  remain,  as 
at  Emneth,  Norfolk,  published  by  the  Norfolk  Archosological  Society 
(vi.  12)  which  I  exhibit  :  at  Norton  Disney,  Lincolnshire,  of  which  I 
exhibit  a  drawing.  It  is  one  of  a  scries  of  fine  monuments  there,  of  the 
Disney  fomily,  and  is  about  the  date  1315.  The  late  Rev.  C.  Bontell 
made  a  drawing  of  it,  but  did  not  publish  it.  Two  others  are  Stoke-by- 
Nayland,  Suftblk,  to  the  Peyton  family  ;  one  much  defaced,  probably 
about  1315,  and  the  other  very  similar,  but  more  perfect,  and  with  the 
indents  of  a  legible  inscription  to  Sir  John  de  Peyton,  probably  the  one 
who  died  in  1318.  These  two  may  have  been  brothers.  Another  such 
slab  is  at  Letheringham,  Suffolk.  There  was  another,  but  the  slab  itself 
is  now  lost,  in  Peterborough  Cathedral,  to  Sir  Gasceline  de  J\Iarham, 
mentioned  by  Gunton  (p.  94),  and  there  are  a  few  other  early  slabs,  of 
the  same  character,  which  might  have  shown  the  cross-legged  attitude, 
had  they  been  more  perfect." 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Dr.   Taylor,  Mr.  Harrison,  and  Mr. 
Manning. 

^ntiquittcs  mti  Motks  of  ^ct  iEitibftctJ. 
By  Dr.  Taylor. — Antirpiitios,  &c.,  from  Wynaad,  Southern  India. 
By  ]\Ir.  Park  Harrison. — Drawings  in  elucidation  of  his  paper. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  R.   Manning. — Rubbings  and  drawings  illustrating 
his  paper. 


Notices  of  SlrtTjatoIafjtcnl  ^uftlirntions. 

THE  GREAT  SEALS  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time, 
ari'anged  and  illustrated  with  descriptive  and  historical  notes,  commenced  and 
the  greater  part  written  by  the  late  Alfred  Benjamin  Wyon  ;  completed  and 
carried  through  the  press  by  Allan  Wyon.  Dedicated,  by  sjaecial  permission,  to 
Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  London  :  Elliot  Stock,  62,  Pater- 
noster Row,  E.G.,  1887. 

Of  all  tlic  symbols  and  attribate.s  of  power  in  this  conntry,  none  is 
invested  with  such  a  special,  and  almost  romantic  interest,  as  the 
Great  Seal,  the  "clavis  regni."  Before  it  the  crown,  the  type  of 
sovereignty,  must  pale  ;  Curtana,  and  even  the  Sword  of  Justice,  are 
overshadowed  by  its  dignity,  Avhile  the  virtues  of  which  these  weapons 
are  the  emblems  are,  happily,  forwarded,  supported,  and  ratified  by  its 
use.  And  it  is  fitting  that  the  keeper  of  the  l>road  Seal  of  the  kingdom 
should  take  such  high  rank  as  immediately  after  the  Primate  in  the 
table  of  precedency,  and  that  to  no  other  hands  than  those  of  the  Lord 
High  Chancellor,  its  charge  should  be  entrusted.  Equally  fitting  is  it 
that  the  historical  treatment  of  such  a  subject  as  the  Great  Seals  of 
England  should  fall  to  men  so  well  qualified  to  deal  with  it,  and  that  the 
sons  of  one  chief  engraver,  and  the  grandsons  of  another  should  have  set 
themselves  to  the  laborious  work.  We  may  here  take  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  our  sincere  regret  that  the  life  of  Alfred  Benjamin  Wyon  was 
cut  off  in  its  prime,  and  before  he  could  see  the  completion  of  his  task. 
JNIr.  Wyon  had  opportunities  which  few  others  could  have  had  of 
acquiring  information  upon  Royal  and  Great  Seals,  and  that  he  used 
those  opportunites  in  the  best  way,  the  work  under  our  notice  is  a  Avorthy 
testimony. 

The  vast  mass  of  information  that  has  gradually  become  available  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Great  Seals  has  rendered  it  one  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty, for  in  pursuits  of  this  kind  fresh  facts  are  constantly  coming  to 
light,  and,  as  antiquaries  well  know,  the  work  of  weeks  is  often  rendered 
nugatory  by  a — must  we  say  happy — discovery.  Thus  the  late  Mr. 
Wyon  toiled  on  and  carried  the  history  forward  up  to  page  85,  when  his 
capable  hand  was  arrested.  To  his  brother,  Mr.  Allan  "Wyon,  we  are 
indebted  for  the  remainder  of  the  book,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  third 
Great  Seal  of  Charles  1  to  the  end,  as  well  as,  we  presume,  the  appendices, 
which  contain  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
capital  General  Index  such  as  few  authors  take  the  trouble  to  make.  It 
is  no  light  matter  to  personally  examine  upwards  of  two  thousand 
original  charters,  and  to  examine  and  compare  the  "examples  of  use" 
of  the  particular  Seals.  Old  documents  are  not  the  most  agreeable 
company,  and  the  world  goes   too   fast  for  many  people  to  hanker  much 
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after  prolonged  visits,  or  even  loitcriiigs,  in  dank  depositories  of  deeds, 
wlicro  bronchitis,  and  other  tilings,  may  be  caught.  l>ut  the 
importance,  the  necessity,  for  such  studies  is  fully  recognised,  and  it  is 
r(^freslung  to  read  the  long  list  of  owners  of  charters  who  have  freely 
permitted  tlieir  documents  to  be  examined.  The  mention  of  numerous 
cathedral  bodies  who  have  thus  encouraged  the  work,  indicates  not  only 
that  such  a  book  on  the  Great  Seals  was  much  wanted,  but  that  the 
materials  for  compiling  it,  outside  the  Puljlic  Records,  are  now  generally 
available  for  use  as  well  as  courteously  thrown  open. 

Sealing  with  the  Great  or  "  Broad  "  Seal  was  the  method  with 
which  the  sovereigns,  from  the  time  of  the  Confessor,  and  possibly  from 
an  earlier  period,  signified  tlieir  assent  to  documents.  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  determine  at  once  the  date  of  documents  from  their  seals  it  is 
necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  difFereiit  impressions, 
inasmuch  as,  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  no  seal  bears  a  numeral 
after  the  king's  name.  There  are,  of  course,  other  points  by  which  the 
date  may  be  gathered,  the  regnal  year  at  the  end  of  the  charter  to  which 
the  seal  is  attached  being  one,  but  even  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to 
details  would  fail  in  cases  where  one  new  seal  rapidly  succeeded  another, 
and  further  seals  "  of  presence  "  and  seals  "of  absence"  were  made,  and 
old  seals  copied  or  altered  and  again  brought  into  use,  all  within  a  short 
space  of  time,  without  the  precise  and  particular  historical  information 
which  the  book  before  us  affords. 

It  is  well-known  that  early  charters  have  been  forged,  the  practice 
being  to  copy  and  alter  particular  clauses,  making  them  of  a  more 
advantageous  character,  and  to  append  the  original  seal  to  the  improved 
document.  Such  was  the  clerical  custom  :  but  a  knowledge  of  the  Great 
Seal  in  use  in  the  particular  year  given  in  the  deed,  here  comes  in  to 
proclaim  the  vicious  character  of  the  parchment.  In  other  cases  dates 
may  be  ascertained  by  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  and  in  extreme 
instances  in  which  the  same  seal  was  used  by  more  then  one  sovereign, 
the  name  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Council,  which  appears  close  to  the  attes- 
tation clause,  has  given  the  necessary  information.  But  other,  and  still 
more  minute  points  have  to  be  attended  to,  as,  for  instance,  a  charter  at 
Gloucester  bears  a  seal  not  passed  in  council  until  the  day  following  that 
given  in  the  document  itself. 

The  Lord  High  Chancellor  is  admitted  into  his  office  by  the  delivery 
of  the  Seal  into  his  custody  by  the  sovereign,  and  he  thereby  becomes 
responsible  for  its  use  until  he  re-delivers  it  to  the  monarch.  It  appears 
to  be  not  quite  clear  what  were  the  precise  duties  of  the  Lord  Keeper  of 
the  Great  Seal.  The  opinion  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  was  that 
■  he  "  performed  few  of  the  functions  of  the  Chancellor,  unless  he  were 
thereto  expressly  delegated.  He  frequently  had  the  custody  of  the 
Great  Seal  committed  to  him  by  the  Chancellor,  without  the  power  of 
using  it,  and,  although  the  Seal  was  often  placed  in  his  hands,  either  by 
the  King  himself,  or  by  his  written  command,  yet  he  had  only  the  power 
to  seal  instruments  of  a  particular  class,  and  he  was  obliged  to  close  it 
up  every  day,  after  using  it,  under  his  own  seal  and  those  of  other 
persons  expressly  appointed  for  tliat  purpose."  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
an  Act  was  passed  "  declaring  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Keeper  oi  the 
Great  Seal  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  be  one,"  and  it  was  further  stated 
"  that  the  two  offices  were,  ever  had  been,  and  ever  should  be  the  same." 
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Nevertheless,  since  the  pa^sin.e,'  of  tliis  Act,  persons  holding  the  sccals  as 
Ivdid  Keepers,  have  Lcen  constituted  Chancellors  by  a  separate  deed. 

To  attempt  to  counterfeit  the  Great  Seal  was  declared  hiifh  treason  in 
1351,  and  again,  TUider  the  Commonwealth  in  1649,  and  this  law  con- 
tinued until  1845,  when  llie  crime  was  reduced  to  felony. 

AVith  regard  to  the  metil  (if  Avhich  the  Great  Seals  have  been  made, 
silver  has  been  generally  used,  but  sometimes  gold,  and  sometimes 
base  metal.  Fiefore  the  introduction  of  the  Wafer  Great  Seal,  in  1877, 
the  consumption  of  wax  by  the  Great  Seal  has  amounted  to  as  much  as 
four  hundred-weight  a  month  ;  this  brought  about  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  the  wax.  As  might  be  expected,  the  seals  of  the  Plantagenets 
are  the  most  durable,  and,  by  some  chance,  the  impressions  of  the  time 
of  George  I.  are  equally  good.  Our  own  observation  with  regard  to 
seals  on  private  letters,  is  that  sealing  wax  as  distinguished  from  seal 
wax  was  very  hard  and  durable  in  the  time  of  Ann,  but  that  since  then 
it  has  deteriorated,  not  so  much  in  being  more  brittle,  but  in  being  more 
soft.  Impressions  of  the  Great  Seal  seem  to  have  suffered  by  the 
introduction  of  rosin  and  even  sulphur  into  the  wax  ;  this  has  caused 
friability,  but  a  worse  addition  than  either  has,  we  believe,  been  Hour, 
which  attracts  mice,  insects,  and  worms. 

The  fragile  nature  of  the  impressions  thus  brought  al)nut  makes  it 
desirable  that  more  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  material 
at  the  present  day,  and  now  that  the  Wafer  has  so  considerably  lightened 
the  consumption  of  wax,  it  seems  to  be  of  all  economy  the  most  miserable 
that  any  but  the  very  best  material  to  be  gotten  be  now  used.  We  have 
in  our  mind  a  scene  in  an  old-fashioned  country  place,  at  which  we  were 
present,  many  years  ago,  when  an  important  document  of  appointment 
under  the  Crown  reached  the  genial  master  of  the  house.  "  Now  !  "  said 
he  "  we  shall  see  the  Great  Seal ;"  and  the  children  crowded  round  with 
eager  faces  as  the  lid  of  an  ill-fitting  circular  tin  box  of  the  commonest 
kind  was  with  some  difficulty  opened,  and  within,  behold  !  the  end^leni 
of  sovereignty,  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  Great  Seal  of  the  great 
Edward,  broken  and  crushed  to  atoms  ! 

As  to  the  preservation  of  the  Seals  themselves,  they  arc  enclosed  in  a 
white  leather  bag  and  provided  with  a  richly  embroidered  purse  which  is 
renewed  every  year  and  becomes  the  perquisite  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
As  regards  their  ultimate  fate,  in  earlier  times  they  were,  when  quite 
done  with,  broken  into  several  pieces.  Latterly  the  practice  has  been 
to  make  holes  in  the  face  of  the  seal  so  as  not  to  injure  the  artistic  parts, 
and  to  present  it  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  consider  some  of  the  174  full-sized  Autotype 
prints  of  the  Seals  oidy  premising  that  the  authors  have  adopted  the 
very  best  means  for  accurately  reproducing  these  sphragistic  records,  and 
that  we  can  hardly  be  sufficiently  grateful  for  such  faithful  presentments. 

The  series  opens  with  the  seal  of  Off;x  King  of  jMercia,  fixed  "  en 
placard  "  to  a  charter  in  the  Archives  Nationales,  in  Paris.  Then  we 
have  a  leaden  bulla  of  Coenwulf,  King  of  Mercia,  and  the  seal,  also 
"  en  placard,"  of  Eadgar,  King  of  England.  This  consists  of  the  im- 
pression of  an  antique  Eoman  intaglio  of  a  bust  in  profile,  and  has  not 
the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  seal  of  OfTa  of  which  the  features 
seem  to  bear  out  the  description  of  his  anonymous  biographer,  "  elegans 
corporc  cloquens  sermone,  acie  perspicax  oculorum." 
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Tlicse  examples  .sliow  tlie  t'luployiiieut  of  a  Seal  for  important  docu- 
ments by  the  early  kinj^'s;  the  regular  and  continuous  use  begins  with 
the  Confessor,  and,  from  his  time  to  the  present,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  second  Seal  of  Anne,  the  Sovereign  is  represented  en- 
throned on  one  side  and  on  horseback  on  the  other.  Up  to  the  year 
1S15  the  throne  side  appears  in  front  or  upwards,  as  the  ohvcrsc,  and  the 
e(]ucstrian  side  beneath,  as  the  rercrsf,  or  counterseal,  except  in  the  cases 
of  the  two  Seals  of  the  Conqueror.  But  when  the  5th  Seal  of  George  III 
came  into  use,  the  old  practice,  which  had  been  followed  for  725  years, 
was  changed,  and  the  Sovereign  on  horseback  has  since  appeared  on  the 
obverse  of  the  seal,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Conqueror.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  for  exanqilcs  of  heraldry,  armour,  and  costume 
during  a  period  of  800  years,  the  unbroken  series  of  CJreat  Seals  is  quite 
unsurpassed,  nor  can  they  be  too  highly  valued  as  illustrations  of  Euglish 
history. 

The  two  first  Seals  of  the  Confessor  recall  the  ludc  work  of  the 
spurious  lead  and  pewter  medals  that  were  fabricated  in  such  numbers 
many  years  ago,  and  then  "  found  in  the  Thames  "  for  the  benefit  of 
antiquaries.  The  use  of  the  word  "  basileus  "  on  the  Confessor's  Seals  is 
characteristic  of  the  literature  of  his  time.  The  third  Seal  is  known 
merely  by  a  fragment  so  indistinct  that  only  the  most  practiced  eye  can 
distinguish  it  as  part  of  a  separate  design. 

In  the  two  Seals  of  the  Conqueror  Mr.  Wyon  calls  attention  to  the 
accuracy  with  which  the  abdomen  pendulum  is  shown  on  the  throne  side 
of  each.  The  kite-shaped  shield  and  the  banner  with  the  three  streamers 
remind  us  of  details  of  the  Bayeux  tapestry.  The  Seal  of  '\^''illiam  IE 
gives  the  first  instance  of  "  dei  gracia  "  in  the  legend.  In  the  four  Seals 
of  Henry  I  the  style  of  art  shows  a  slight  advance,  but  not  until  the 
first  Seal  of  Stephen  does  the  engraver  appear  to  have  surmounted  the 
difficulties  of  the  anatomy  of  the  horse,  and  then  we  have  but  a  weedy  and 
sorry  steed.  The  King  now  carries  his  shield  in  front  ;  it  is  still  of  the 
kite  form,  and  the  sword  is  grooved  almost  from  hilt  to  point.  In  later 
times  the  length  of  a  sword's  groove  is  an  important  item  in  determining 
its  date.  In  his  second  Seal  Stephen  carries  a  lance,  with  a  banner 
charged  with  a  cross  pattee  ;  this  looks  like  earlj^  heraldry,  but  we  do  not 
say  that  it  is ;  the  shield  has  a  ridge  down  the  middle,  and  the  two  Seals 
bear  witness  to  the  two  periods  of  Stephen's  reign,  as  well  as  to  the 
rud(iness  of  sphragistic  art  of  the  time. 

Of  great  interest  is  the  seal  of  Matilda,  "  Mathildis  dei  gratia  Roma- 
norum  regina."  Mr.  Wyon  points  out  that  its  style  is  that  of  the  early 
seals  of  German  sovereigns  of  the  period  ;  like  them  it  has  no  counter- 
seal.     We  notice  a  marked  improvement  in  the  art  of  this  foreign  Avork. 

The  first  and  second  Seal  of  Henry  II  are  bad  both  in  style  and 
execution  ;  the  conical  helmet  with  a  nasal,  and  the  enarmes  and  gigue  of 
the  shield,  which  is  still  kite-shaped,  are  noticeable;  the  horses  are  truly 
zoological  wonders.  The  high  cantle  of  the  saddle  in  the  first  Seal,  and 
the  iqiright  seat  of  the  King  in  the  second,  are  notcAVorthy  points  of 
detail  ;  more  so  still,  in  the  second,  is  the  legend  of  the  counter-seal : — 
"  Henricus  dux  Normannor  et  Aquitanor  et  comes  Andegavor,"  indicating 
the  vast  extent  of  the  dominions  beyond  the  seas  to  which  Henr}'- 
succeeded,  by  right  of  his  mother,  by  right  of  his  father,  and  in  right  of 
his  marriage.     The  fortunate  owners  of  that  charming  but  scarce  work 
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"La  Guicnnc  Militaire"  Ijy  M.  Leo  Drouyn,  may  again  turn  Aviili 
delight  to  the  study  of  Mr.  Orouyn's  delicate  and  faithful  etcliing.s  and 
l)lai's  of  such  stately  fortresses  as  Ro({uetailIade,  Villandraut,  La  Kcolo, 
Langoiran,  Saint  Macairc,  Budos,  Benauges,  and  Fargues,  and  thereby 
gather  a  fresher  idea  of  the  military  importance  of  only  one  part  of  the 
dominions  of  Henry  II  and  his   successors. 

The  Seal  of  "  Henry  Junior"  is  an  interesting  reminder  of  a  not  very 
successful  piece  of  domestic  policy  wliicli  the  extended  rule  of  Henry  II 
brought  about.  The  omission  of  "  Dei  gratia  "  from  the  legend  is  the 
solitary  instance  of  this  exccpt'ou  in  the  whole  series  of  Great  Seals 
from  the  time  of  William  II  to  the  present  day. 

In  his  first  Seal  Richard  I  carries  a  shield  charged  with  a  lion  ram- 
pant sinister,  this  being  one  of  the  two  lions  rampant  combattant  Avhich 
lie  had  l)orne  as  Count  of  A(piitaine,  and  in  the  second  Seal  we  have  three 
lions  passant  in  pale.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Geoft'rey  Plantagenet, 
grandfather  of  Richard  I,  in  his  enamelled  memorial  tablet  at  Mans, 
carries  a  ponderous  s'hield  charged  with  six  leopards.  The  lions  of  Eng- 
land were  blazoned  as  leopards,  until  far  into  the  fifteenth  century  and 
this  tablet  may  be  taken  to  be  the  earliest  representation  of  true  and  regular 
heraldry,  for  the  charges  on  the  stitchwork  at  Bayenx  are  little  more  than 
rude  signs  and  devices.  GeofTrey's  coat  re-appears  on  the  shield  of  his 
(bastard)  grandson,  William  Longespee,  at  Salisbury,  but  in  the  meantime 
Richard  used  his  coat  of  Aijuitaine  on  his  first  seal,  and  on  the  second 
three  lions  passant  guardant,  which  were  probably  borne  by  his  father 
Henry  II,  and  which  have  continued  ever  since  as  part  of  the  Royal 
Arms  of  England. 

In  both  of  his  Seals  Richard  is  represented  wearing  a  crown  of  three 
pointS;  headed  with  floriations,  as  in  the  effigy  at  Fontevraud,  and  with 
the  lieavy  under  jaAV  shown  in  this  hgure,  as  well  as  in  the  coarser  efligy 
in  Rouen  cathedral.  It  thus  appears  that  portraiture  was  attempted  by 
the  engraver.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Seal  of  John,  the  ablest  of  the 
Angevins,  shoM's  a  shaven  chin  and  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  bearded 
face  of  the  effigy  at  Worcester  which  suffered  so  severely  at  the  hands  of 
the  "  restorer "  a  few  years  ago.  In  the  last  mentioned  Seal  the  ex- 
pression "  Don:inus  Hibernie  "  first  appears  and  so  continues  until  the 
third  Seal  of  Henry  A'lII  when  "  Dominus"  gives  way  to  "  Rex." 

The  first  Seal  of  Henry  III  exhibits  the  King,  who  came  to  the  throne 
at  the  age  of  ten,  as  a  beardless  and  good-looking  boy.  This  was  in  use 
from  1219  to  1259.  The  features  of  this  youthful  face  Avould  have 
naturally  developed  into  the  mature  and  handsome  countenance  shown  in 
Henry's  second  Seal,  made  when  the  King  was  past  middle  age.  This 
Seal  was  in  use  from  1259  to  1272.  Here  we  have  the  face  of  the  king 
bearing  so  marked  a  resemblance  to  the  bronze  effigy  at  Westminster  that 
it  seems  to  do  rather  more  than  re-open  the  question  as  to  whether  that 
beautiful  Avork  of  AVilliam  Torel  is  really  nothing  more  than  a  thirteenth 
century  ideal  statue, — ^just  as  the  Greeks  had  their  ideals  of  Jupiter,  Venus, 
Diana,  Hercules,  &c., — as  the  late  Mr.  Burges  decided.  The  entry  con- 
cerning the  making  of  the  effigy  and  the  maker,  runs  as  follows  : — • 
"  Willielmo  Torel  factori  iniaginis  de  cupro  ad  similitudinen  Regis 
Ilenrici  patris  Regis  nunc  x  li  super  facturam  ejusdem  imaginis." 

We  have  touched  in  this  place  upon  the  portrait  of  Henry  III  in  his 
effigy  because,  we  believe,  the  likenesses  in  the  Seals  have  not  before 
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been  brouf,'lit  to  bear  upon  the  i|uc.sti(ju  ;  iiidced,  wo  have  never  yet  had 
sucli  faithful  copies  of  the  Seals  to  helj)  us,  and,  witliout  tlieu),  we  sliould 
certainly  have  slirunk  from  venturinj^f  to  exj)rcs.s  an  opiiiinu  at  variance 
Avith  a  very  lii^li  authority.  Henry  II  [  died  in  1272,  ai,'ed  GG,  and  liis 
elligy  represents  him  witli  a  frown  of  tluxe  cnuises  and  a  wiinkled  l)row. 
The  former  may  or  may  not  he  an  attribute  of  a  thirteenth  century  ideal 
statue  of  a  kint;,  but  tlie  latter  could  hardly  be  so,  and  must  tliereforo  be 
taken  simply  to  indicate  tliose  marks  of  a;,fe,  whicli  time  had  stamped 
u[)on  the  forehead  of  the  monarch.  The  Greeks,  according  to  Winkel- 
man,  represented  Jupiter  with  a  countenance  always  serene,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  beard  and  hair,  and  not  wrinkles  and  hollows,  were  their 
sole  marks  of  age. 

To  return  to  tlie  Seals.  The  simple  seat  or  chair  on  the  obverse  was 
abandoned  with  the  first  Seal  of  Ileiu-y  III,  a  throne  was  introduced,  and 
an  advance  made  generally  in  the  artistic  treatment  of  the  work,  but  not 
to  tlie  extent  that  might  have  been  expected  for  the  time.  The  strange 
incongruity  with  which  little  lions  are  playfully  springing  up  against  tlie 
base  of  the  throne  is  characteristic  of  tlie  art  of  the  period.  Thus  dogs, 
rabbits,  &c.,  gambol  at  the  feet  of  the  effigy  of  no  less  a  personage  than 
Cceur  de  Lion,  and  at  Peterborough  we  have  the  unexpected  humour 
of  two  angels  supporting  the  pillow  of  Abbot  John  de  Caleto,  and  steady- 
ing themselves  by  holding  the  ears  of  this  high  ecclesiastic.  Mr.  Wyon 
gives  a  clear  and  interesting  account  of  the  fortunes  of  the  three  Seals  of 
Henry  III  ;  how  the  sword  in  the  first  was  abandoned  for  a  sceptre  in 
the  second,  and  the  proud  legend  altered  Avhen  Normandy,  Anjou, 
Touraine,  Maine,  and  Poitou  were  lost  by  the  treaty  of  Abbeville  ;  how 
the  second  Seal  was  in  the  hands  of  the  barons  and  of  the  king 
alternately,  and  how  a  third,  or  smaller  Seal,  was  made  for  the  king's  use 
while  the  Great  Seal  was  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 

The  Great  Seals  of  Edward  I  is  apparently  by  the  same  hand  as  the 
second  Seal  of  Henry  III,  wliich  it  much  resembles.  Perhaps  botli  arc 
the  work  of  Walter  de  Ripa.  It  is  valuable  as  giving  a  probable 
portrait  of  the  great  man  who  sleeps  in  a  tomb  of  striking  simplicity  in 
the  Abbey,  and  to  Avhom  no  effigy  was  ever  set  up.  For  the  first  time 
the  war  horse  is  clothed  in  a  caparison  ;  this  is  charged  with  the  arms  of 
England  reversed.  The  king  wears  a  hauberk,  a  surcote,  and  the  helm 
with  a  barred  aventail,  so  typical  of  the  period,  and  sits  his  well-shaped 
horse  in  an  easy  confident  way  as  befits  the  greatest  of  the  Plantagenets, 
"  Scotorum  malleus,"  and  holds  his  sword  as  if  he  knew  what  to  do  with 
it.  It  is  evident  that  the  engraver  was  more  at  home  with  the  details  of 
the  armour  than  of  the  architecture. 

The  unworthy  Edward  II  used  the  same  Seal  as  his  father,  with  the 
addition  of  two  castles  in  the  field,  one  on  either  side  of  the  throne, 
evidently  in  allusion  to  his  mother  Eleanor  of  Castile. 

The  first  Seal  of  Edward  III  was  again  the  old  Seal  of  Edward  I,  but 
only  for  about  eight  months.  It  was  again  differenced  by  the  addition  of 
a  fleur-de-lis  over  the  castles  in  the  field.  But  a  second  Seal  was 
prepared,  and  the  old  one,  which  had  been  in  use  for  fifty-five  years,  was 
broken  into  minute  pieces  in  the  presence  of  the  king  in  his  chamber  at 
Nottingham  Ca.?tle,  "  Antiquum  sigillum  ruptum  fuit  in  minutas  pecias," 
and  the  little  bits  given  to  his  Scaler  by  the  Chancellor,  Bishop  Henry  de 
Burghersh,  whose  monument,  with  its  important  examples  of  royal 
heraldry,  is  wcll-knowu  iu  the  Angel  choir  of  Liucolu  Cathedral. 
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Tlic  second  Seal  of  Edward  III  was  in  use  from  October  1327,  the 
King  being  nearly  fifteen  years  old.  The  obverse  represents  him  as  a 
spare  and  beardless  yontli,  seated  upon  a  throne  of  an  entirely  new 
design,  the  first  of  the  canopied  seats  which  developed  into  the  elaborate 
architectural  compositions  of  later  times.  Tlie  reverse  shows  the  king 
in  armour,  wearing  a  conical  topped  helmet  with  a  barred  aventail.  ISIr. 
Wyon  says  that  a  plate  is  suspended  from  the  back  of  the  helm.  It 
may  be  so,  but  it  is  improbable  and  an  unpractical  piece  of  defence  and 
we  never  saw  it  after  this  manner.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  an  ailette 
is  intended  such  as  is  shown  exactly  in  this  position,  and  of  the  same 
shape  on  the  effigy  of  a  man  at  Clehongre,  of  about  the  date  of  1330. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  Seals  the  pomel  of  the  sword  is  fastened  by  a 
chain  to  a  mameliere.  The  examples  of  monumental  effigies  and  brasses 
exhibiting  these  features  are  far  from  numerous,  and  they  are  always 
associated  with  effigies  of  which  the  other  details  are  varied  and  in- 
teresting. Such  are,  the  Giffard  figure  at  Leckhampton,  Blanchfront  at 
Alvechurch,  and  the  brass  at  Minster.  We  find  no  examples  of 
mamelieres  and  chains  on  monuments  after  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  but  the  beautiful  second  Seal  of  Henry  IV,  made  about  1408, 
gives  a  good  illustration,  and  this  design  was  used  by  Henry  V  and 
Henry  VI  up  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  a  curious  instance 
of  the  late  representation  of  a  detail  of  armour  that  had  passed  out  of 
use  fully  a  hundred  years. 

Mr.  Wyon  unravels  at  length  the  history  of  the  eight  great  Seals  of 
Edward  III.  It  is  so  intricate  that  we  cannot  attempt  to  condense  what 
he  has  so  well  done,  but  we  may  call  attention  to  the  adoption  and 
distinct  use  of  Seals  of  Presence,  and  Seals  of  Absence  for  the  first  time 
in  Etiglish  history.  Of  the  former  kind  we  must  notice  the  great  beauty 
of  the  Brctigny  Seal,  the  fifth  Seal  of  Presence,  made  in  consequence  of 
the  Treaty  of  Eretigny,  dated  May  13G0,  by  which  Edward  renounced 
the  title  of  King  of  France, — which  had  first  been  adopted  on  the  third 
Seal  of  Presence  in  1340, — but  the  arms  of  France  were  retained  on  the 
Seal.  In  this  latter  Seal  also,  the  arms  of  France  are  quartered  for  the 
first  time  with  those  of  England,  and  the  lion  statant  guardant  first 
appears  as  the  royal  crest  on  the  helm.  In  1369  the  legend  on  tlie 
Bretigny  Seal  was  altered  and  the  title  of  King  of  France  resumed. 

Generally,  as  to  the  Seals  of  Edward  III,  they  show  the  remarkable 
development  of  the  sphragistic  art  which  had  its  climax  in  the  Bretigny 
Seal,  and  in  which  the  legend  first  appears  in  the  black  or  Gothic  letter, 
a  style  that  was  retained  until  the  second  Seal  of  Henry  VIII.  With 
further  regard  to  the  effigies  of  Edward  III,  the  first  Seal  of  Absence, 
1338-1340,  represents  him  as  still  unbearded  but  more  portly  than  in  the 
second  Seal  before  alluded  to  ;  but  it  is  not  until  the  period  of  the  fourtli 
Seal  of  Presence,  1341-13G0  (and  1370-1372)  that  he  wears  a  beard  and 
moustache  at  all  approaching  the  ample  dimensions  of  those  shown  in  his 
bronze  effigy  in  the  Abbey. 

In  the  second  Seal  of  Absence,  1340-13G0,  and  the  fourth  Seal  of 
Presence,  the  king  wears  tliat  rare  garment,  a  sleeved  cyclas  ;  and  in  the 
exanq^le  of  the  latter  Seal  the  edge  of  the  gambeson  appears  quilted  in 
parallel  folds.  It  is  very  late  for  the  cyclas,  and  we  greatly  doubt  if  a 
gambeson  of  the  kind  shown  was  part  of  the  actual  equipment  of  armed 
men  at  this  time.      The  Bretigny  Seal  is  certainly  a  highly  beautiful 
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work  of  ari  ;  the  heraldry,  figures,  ami  archiioctural  details  heing  sot 
forth  ■with  a  propriety  and  liarnioiiy  ■\vhicli  ve  may  in  vain  attempt  to 
rival.  Its  legend  was  first  alteieil,  as  we  have  setJi,  for  Edward  III,  and 
on  the  accession  of  his  grandson,  Kichard  II,  the  legend  was  again 
altered  for  that  monarch,  who  also  used  the  first  Seal  of  Presence  of  liis 
grandfather,  altering  "  Edwardus  "  to  "  Ricardiis  "  as  his  Seal  for  French 
affairs.  This  is  one  of  several  in.stances  in  which  a  Seal  was  specially 
made  new,  or  an  old  one  altered,  for  use  on  one  occasion  only,  the 
occasion  under  notice  being  when  the  king  acknowledged  to  his  father-in- 
law,  Charles  AT,  the  receipt  of  300,000  francs,  the  first  instalment  of  the 
dowry  of  Isabella.  Mr.  "Wyon  very  rightly  says  that  Seals  of  this 
character  "  may  bo  regarded,  in  connection  with  tlie  important  documents 
to  which  they  are  attached,  as  historical  landmarks  of  the  greatest 
interest."  The  other  instances  given  are  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  V, 
Edward  IV,  Henry  VII,  and  Henry  YIII. 

In  the  first  Seal  of  Henry  IV  the  royal  name  on  the  Bretigny  Seal 
was  again  altered,  but  in  1408  a  new  Seal  was  made  which  ]\Ir.  Wyon 
considers  a  worthy  rival  of  the  Bretigny  Seal.  It  is  certainly  full  of 
figures,  heraldry,  and  fine  architectural  work,  forming  an  appropriate 
framework  for  the  dignified  figure  on  the  throne  which  bears  so  strong  a 
resemblance  to  the  eftigy  of  Henry  IV,  at  Canterbury.  But  it  is  some- 
what harsh,  and  rigid,  and  can  bear  no  comparison  with  the 
Bretigny  masterpiece.  It  illustrates  some  curious  points  of  royal  heraldry, 
and  is  of  great  interest  on  account  of  its  historical  associations.  The 
counterseal  is  a  fine  bold  thing.  The  King  rides  fast,  and  sits  well  upon 
the  high  cantle,  brandishing  his  sword  with  great  vigour.  His  shield 
and  jupon  (not  surcoat)  show  the  arms  of  France  modern — that  is,  three 
complete  fleurs-de-lis,  instead  of  France  ancient,  a  field  semee  of  fleurs- 
de-lis,  as  heretofore, — and  England,  the  caparison  of  the  horse  being 
charged  with  the  same  quarters  reversed. 

Passing  the  Golden  Seal  and  the  Silver  Seal  of  Henry  V,  identical 
respectively  with  the  second  and  the  first  Seals  of  Henry  IV,  we  come 
to  the  Silver  Seal  of  Henry  VI,  and  tlie  Golden  Seal  of  the  same 
monarch.  The  former  is  identical  with  the  first  Seal  of  Henry  IV, 
before  mentioned,  with  the  exception  that  a  small  quatrefoil  is  added  on 
the  counterseal,  and  the  latter  with  the  second  Seal  of  Henry  IV,  and  the 
golden  Seal  of  Henry  V.  With  regard  to  the  little  quatrefoil  just  alluded 
to,  Mr.  Wyon  gives  an  entry  from  the  Issue  Rolls  of  the  2nd  of  Henry 
VI,  of  a  payment  to  one  John  Bernes,  of  London,  goldsmith,  "  for  his 
labour,  costs,  and  workmanship,  in  lately  riding  to  the  King's  castle,  at 
Windsor,  and  there  engraving  the  great  Seal  of  the  said  Lord  the  King, 
with  a  secret  sign  (cum  signo  sccreto)  and  also  for  newly  engraving  an 
inscription  in  the  circumference  of  the  King's  Privy  Seal."  A  good  deal 
of  information  is  given  concerning  the  employment  of  the  silver  and 
the  golden  Seals,  and,  with  regard  to  the  difficulties  and  doubts  that 
have  gathered  about  the  four  Seals  of  Henry  VI  for  foreign  affairs,  we 
may  justly  acknowledge  the  care  and  acumen  which  Mr.  Wyon  has 
brought  to  bear  upon  this  question,  and  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
unique  impressions  of  the  first  and  last  of  the  series. 

The  great  Bretigny  Seal  lingered  long  in  the  affections  of  the 
engravers,  for  we  find  a  pale  reflection  of  it  in  the  first  Seal  of 
Edward  IV.     The  reverse   gives  a   horse  in  a  singular  attitude,   that 
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recalls  the  contortions  of  a  "  buck-jumper,"  the  caparison  being  also  in 
a  wild  state  of  agitation.  Those  vagaries  are,  however,  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  tlie  quality  of  the  luu'aldry  and  armour.  Tlie  shield 
is  slightly  concave,  in  accordance  with  the  fashion  of  its  date.  The 
second  Seal,  wliich  was  of  gold,  and  introduced  in  1461,  is  really  a  fine 
design.  It  follows  the  old  Brc'tigny  lines,  but  is  in  fuller  relief  and 
loss  formal  than  tlie  second  Seal  of  Henry  IV.  The  reverse  is  richly 
diapered  with  quatrofoils  containing  alternately  roses  and  suns  in 
splendour.  Such  are  the  precise  details  of  the  Yorkist  Collar  as  certain 
scarce  monumental  effigies  testify.  Both  horse  and  rider  are  designed 
with  much  freedom  and  knowledge,  the  whole  forming  an  animated 
picture.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Edward  IV  adopted  the  badge  of 
tne  sun  in  splendour  after  the  battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross,  in  1461. 

On  the  flight  of  Edward  IV  in  1470,  Henry  VI  took  possession  of 
his  Great  Seal  and  altered  the  name  in  the  legends.  The  defeat  of  the 
Lancastrians  and  the  return  of  Edward  in  the  following  year,  neces- 
sitated a  new  Seal,  the  third  of  Edward  IV,  This  is  a  feeble  affair, 
and  the  fourth  Seal  is  just  like  it,  with,  as  Mr.  Wyon  points  out,  a 
small  globe  in  the  field  of  the  reverse,  for  difference.  The  fifth  Seal 
of  Edward  IV  still  represents  him  without  a  beard  and  with  a  rather 
youthful  face.  He  -was  at  this  time  34  years  old  and  would  be  clean 
shaven  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time.  It  is  no  doubt  as  faithful 
a  portrait  as  the  engraver  could  make. 

As  might  be  expected,  no  impression  of  a  Great  Seal  of  Edward  V  is 
known,  and  Richard  III  appropriated  the  fourth  Seal  of  Edward  IV, 
altering  the  name.  The  first  Seal  of  Henry  VII  is  apparently  designed 
after  the  fifth  Seal  of  Edward  IV.  It  is  a  coarse  work,  and  the  figure  of 
the  King,  both  on  the  throne  and  on  hoiseback  far  from  engaging;  that 
for  Erench  affairs  is  known  only  by  the  impression  attached  to  the 
confirmation  of  the  treaty  of  Etaples  11th  November,  1492,  and  is 
therefore  of  considerable  historical  import. 

The  first  Seal  of  Henry  VIII,  identical  with  that  of  his  father,  but 
differenced  with  a  fleur-de-lis  and  a  lion  rampant  in  the  counterseal, 
brings  us  to  the  end  of  the  strictly  Gothic  seals.  In  the  second  Seal  of 
this  reign  we  have  the  king  as  a  young  man  enthroned  on  the  obverse, 
and  on  the  reverse  on  horseback  and  in  armour  of  the  well-known 
Maximilian  type.  It  is  a  transition  work,  between  Gothic  and 
renaissance,  but  in  the  third  Seal  all  trace  of  the  old  style  has  vanished, 
and  we  have  a  renaissance  design  of  much  merit,  and  a  portrait  of  the 
king  so  characteristic  and  truthful  that  it  miglit  almost  have  come  from 
the  hands  of  Holbein  himself.  The  political  and  ecclesiastical  signifi- 
cance of  the  words  in  the  legends  of  the  second  and  third  Seals  cannot 
be  overlooked. 

The  Golden  Bulla,  made  expressly  for  the  confirmation  of  the  Treaty 
of  the  Eield  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  1527,  is  a  pretty  piece  of  extravagance 
which  remains  attached  to  the  actual  document  now  preserved  in  the 
Archives  Nationales.  This  is  followed  by  the  Great  Seal  of  Edward  VI, 
an  inferior  production,  and  then  comes  the  Seal  of  Mary,  a  poor,  slight, 
sad  thing.  The  Seal  of  Philip  and  Mary  is  but  little  better,  but  wo 
must  notice,  in  the  reverse,  the  close  resemblance  of  the  queen  to  her 
portrait  by  Lucas  do  Ileere  in  the  Library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
In  the  "first  Seal  of  Elizabeth  Mr.  Wyon  considers  that  sphragistic  art 
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reaches  its  lowest  depth;  it  is  possil)li\  hut  wo  arc  apt  to  tliiuk  tlixt,  in  a 
hiter  period  of  our  liistory,  Art,  hotli  in  seals  and  many  other  things,  uot 
only  touched  hottoni,  hut  vanished  altogether.  We  niciitiou  the  second 
Seal  of  Elizabeth  chielly  because  it  is  a  praiseworthy  endeavour  to  mako 
the  best  of  a  very  dilhcult  subject.  Ikit  not  even  the  pair  of  hands, 
issuing  so  unexpectedly  from  what  seem  to  bo  clouds  of  soap  bubbles, 
and  seizing  the  royal  mantle,  can  redeem  it.  With  such  a  rulF  and  such 
a  dress  avo  may,  perhaps,  be  thankful  that  the  result  is  no  worse  than  it 
is.  The  badge  of  Ireland  is  here  introduced  for  the  first  time  on  the 
Great  Seal. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  first  Seal  of  James  did  not  please  the 
king,  "  Forasmuch  as  in  our  Great  Seal  lately  made  for  the  realm  (jf 
England,  the  canope  over  the  picture  of  our  face  is  so  low  imbosscd  that 
thereby  the  same  Seal  in  that  place  thereof  dotli  easily  bruise  and  take 
disgrace."  A  second  Seal  was  therefore  made  with  the  canopy  })rojecting 
further  over  the  royal  head,  and  the  result  has  been,  at  least  in  the 
example  that  Mr.  Wyon  has  copied,  that  "the  picture  of  our  face"  is 
well  preserved.  In  the  reverse  of  both  Seals  the  figure  of  James  is 
contemptible. 

There  is  much  that  is  satisfactory  and  graceful  in  the  obverse  of  both 
Seals  of  Charles  I,  but  both  are  marred,  especially  the  latter  by  the 
aggressive  figures  of  the  lion  and  unicorn  with  their  clumsy  banners. 
The  "  doomed  face  "  is  veiy  good.  Of  the  third  Seal  and  its  chequered 
life  and  tragic  end,  we  have  the  memorable  story  told  again,  and  well 
told.    Perhaps  no  other  Great  Seal  has  such  a  strange  eventful  history. 

The  occasion  of  the  first  employment  of  Simon  was  under  a  special 
order  of  the  Commons  in  July,  1643.  This  was  the  Parliamentary  Seal 
of  Charles  I.  The  actual  Great  Seal,  which  Lord  Keeper  Littleton  had 
carried  away  to  the  king  at  York,  was  yielded  up  at  the  surrender  of 
Oxford  in  May,  1646.  It  was  ceremoniously  defaced,  and  broken  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  August  11th,  and  three  years  later, 
namely  on  February  7th,  1649,  the  Parliament  Seal,  which  had  never 
been  used,  was  similarly  dealt  with. 

The  first  Seal  of  the  Commonwealth  is  by  Simon,  and  came  into  use 
a  few  days  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  The  obverse  is  truly  a 
curious  work.  It  represents  the  map  of  England  and  Ireland,  with  an 
extraordinary  quantity  of  place-names,  somewhat  reminding  us  of  the 
wasted  labours  of  those  industrious  scribes  who  would  write  minute 
sentences  of  Scripture  in  the  curls  of  a  gentleman's  wig.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  cannot  speak  lightly  of  the  wonderful  picture  of  the  House  of 
Commons  of  which  we  have  an  admirable  illustration,  from  an  impres- 
sion of  the  reverse  of  the  second  Seal  of  the  (^ilommonwealth. 
The  design  is  simple  almost  to  plainness,  but  the  great  medallist  has 
given  a  variety  of  gesture,  and  distinctness  and  individuality  of  coun- 
tenance to  the  crowd  of  serious  and  earnest  figures  in  their  broad 
brimmed  hats  and  picturesque  costumes,  that  is  very  striking.  A  few 
men  turn,  as  if  with  a  casual  remark,  to  their  neighbours,  while  a 
member,  said  to  be  Harison,  addresses  the  House.  The  "  bauble  "  lies 
upon  the  table,  and  the  scene  is  full  of  significance. 

Cromwell's  first  and  second  Seal,  the  Seal  of  Richard  Cromwell,  as 
well  as  the  second  and  third  Seals  of  Charles  II,  are  all  considered  to  be 
from  the  hand  of  Simon.    The  reverses  seem  to  be  superior  to  the  obverses, 
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and  tho  horses  are  capitally  treated.  The  "Sealed  Prayer  Books"  of 
the  Act  of  Uiuforinity  were  exemplified  under  the  second  Seal  of 
Charles  II,  16G2.  We  have  nothing  special  to  say  about  the  third 
Seal  of  Charles  II,  and,  as  to  the  fourth,  only  that  it  would  have 
been  stolen  from  Lord  Chancellor  Finch  in  the  night  of  February  Gtli, 
1677,  if  the  wary  Keeper  had  not  had  it  safe  under  his  pillow.  The 
next  Great  Seal,  that  of  James  II,  was  really  lost  for  a  few  days,  by 
the  king  himself  secretly  dropping  it  into  the  Thames,  between  West- 
minster and  Lambeth,  December  10th,  1688,  by  way,  as  he  hoped,  of 
embarrassing  the  Government — a  most  unkingly  act.  The  Seal  was 
drawn  up  a  few  days  after  in  a  fisherman's  net.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  for  mere  sordid  greed  of  gain  the  first  Seal  of  George  III  was  stolen 
on  March  24th,  1784,  and  never  recovered.  Mr.  Wyon  tells  a  story  how 
Lord  Eldon,  in  his  anxiety  to  preserve  the  fourth  Great  Seal  of  George 
III,  on  the  occasion  of  a  fire  one  night  at  Encombe;  ran  out  and  hurriedly 
interred  it  in  a  flower  bed,  and  in  the  morning  could  not  remember  where 
he  had  hidden  it.  The  united  efforts  of  the  whole  family  probing  and 
digging  for  the  treasure  the  next  day,  were  eventually  successful. 

Of  the  Seals  of  William  and  Mary,  William,  and  the  first  Seal  of  Anne, 
we  need  only  say  that  they  are  little  more  than  repetitions  of  Seals  that 
have  gone  before.  The  second  Seal  of  Anne  is,  in  a  way,  the  opening  of  a 
new  style  of  treatment — that  of  allegory  -really  a  development  of  the 
caryatides  which  first  appear  as  supports  to  the  canopy  of  the  throne  in 
the  first  Great  Seal  of  Charles  I.  That  this  has  had  a  fatal  efi'ect  upon 
the  artistic  character  of  the  Great  i?eals  we  may  take  any  example  of 
the  Seals  of  the  Georges  up  to  the  fifth  and  last  Seal  of  George  III,  in 
which,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  the  title  "  supremum  caput  "  again 
appears,  after  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  disuse,  to  be  convincing 
proof. 

To  realize  how  wide  the  difference  is  between  the  medireval  and  the 
modern,  and  what  a  descent  we  have  made  since  13G0,  we  may  contrast 
the  best  of  the  Gothic,  the  Bretigny  Seal,  with  the  fourth  Seal  of  George 
III.  On  turning  from  the  wonderful  propriety  and  monumental  dignit}- 
of  the  one,  it  is  rather  startling  to  see  in  the  other,  Minerva,  Justice, 
Britannia,  Religion,  and  Hercules  with  his  ponderous  figure  and  rude  and 
scanty  garb,  all  grouped  about  the  throne  like  permanent  officials. 

With  the  faint  and  feeble  indications  of  the  re-birth  of  Gothic,  which 
appear  on  the  last  Seal  of  George  III  in  1815,  and  in  which  the 
equestrian  picture  of  the  monarch  becomes  the  obverse  instead  of  the 
reverse,  we  again  enter  upon  a  new  order  of  things.  But  our  business 
is  with  the  past,  and  not  with  the  present,  and  the  latest  of  the  great 
Seals  do  not  particularly  concern  us.  When  the  proper  time  comes  no 
doubt  some  antiquary  of  the  future  will  carry  on  the  history  of  the  ever- 
lengthening  series,  and  perchance  some  critic  will  criticise  ;  but  both 
must  acknowledge  the  great  debt  that  is  owing  to  the  brothers  Wyon,  not 
only  for  the  quantity  of  historical  information  they  have  brought  together, 
and  so  orderly  set  forth,  but  also  for  the  illustrations,  which  will  certainly 
remain  as  faithful  witnesses  long  after  the  originals  themselves  have 
perished. 
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The  Beaufort  Progress  through  Wales  in  lG8i,  By  Thomas 
DiNGi.EY, — Tho  Cambrian  Arclia^nlogical  Association  have  been  fortunate 
in  their  appHcation  to  tho  Dake  of  Beaufort,  for  leave  to  reprint  this 
interesting  Journal  of  the  author  of  "  History  from  Marble."  It  was, 
indeed,  printed  under  tho  editorial  care  of  Mr,  C.  Baker,  F.S.A.,  for  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  in  186J:  ;  but  the  impression  having  been  strictly 
limited  to  one  hundred  copies,  it  is  the  most  desirable  that  by  means  of  a 
larger  and  a  facsimile  edition,  the  work  should  be  placed  more  within  the 
reach  of  the  ever-increasing  number  of  persons  who  are  interested  in  the 
Antiquities  of  North  and  South  Wales  and  the  Marches.  The  drawings 
in  "  Notitia  Cambro-Britannica  "  are,  as  we  ascertain  from  the  sample 
page,  of  precisely  the  same  character  as  those  in  the  "  History  from 
Marble,''  and  we  have  the  same  remarkable  perspective  in  the  buildings 
and  the  same  fine  clear  writing  Ave  know  so  well  from  the  "  History," 
which  was  brought  out  by  the  Camden  Society,  in  18G6  1868,  and 
edited  by  that  distinguished  antiquary  Mr.  John  Gough  Nichols.  Pro- 
bably most  people  who  possess  the  "  History,"  will  be  glad  to  have  the 
"  Progress."  The  new  edition  will  be  hmited  to  350  copies,  demy  8vo. 
Subscriptions  £1  Is.,  should  be  sent  to  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Blades 
East,  &  Co.,  23,  Abchurcb  Lane,  E.G. 

How  TO  Write  the  History  op  a  Family. — By  W.  P.  W.  Phillimore, 
M.A.,  D.C.L.. — At  the  present  day,  when  so  much  interest  is  taken  in 
genealogy,  a  book  that  tells  how  to  write  the  history  of  a  family  cannot 
fail  to  be  welcome  to  a  large  number  of  persons.  We  hope  on  a  future 
occasion  to  deal  more  fully  with  the  work,  and  in  the  mean  time  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  merely  mentioning  that  among  the  many 
topics  dealt  with  in  detail  in  the  book  are : — Surnames,  Heraldry,  the 
arrangement  of  Paragraph  Pedigrees  with  the  accompanying  key  charts, 
the  Sources  of  Family  History,  both  i^rinted  and  manuscript,  with  special 
reference  to  the  Public  Record  Office  ;  while  information  is  added  as  to 
the  various  offices  and  libraries  both  in  London  and  the  country,  from 
which  the  genealogist  may  gain  information.  A  special  feature 
is  the  section  dealing  with  tho  scientific  aspect  of  genealogy  and 
the  doctrine  of  heredity,  while  particular  stress  is  laid  on  the  necessity 
of  a  family  history  being  something  moi'e  than  a  dull  collection  of 
names  and  dates,  the  reader's  attention  being  directed  to  the  value  of 
anthropometry  and  the  collection  of  vital  statistics  relating  to  the 
family.  A  small  section  of  the  book  also  treats  of  American  genealogy, 
which  it  is  thought  may  prove  of  interest  to  English  readers.  The 
work  is  published  by  Mr.  Stock,  62^  Paternoster  Kow,  crown  octavo, 
price  4s.  6d. 
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ENGLISH     ORNAMENTAL    LEADWORK. 
By  J.  L.  ANDRE. 

In  that  curious  production  of  John  Swan  the  "SpecuUim 
Mundi "  published  in  1G48,  under  the  heading  of  "the 
third  day'es  work  of  Creation  "  he  thus  discourses  on  lead. 
"  It  is "  he  says  "  a  raw  and  indigested  metall  but  of 
better  digestion  than  commixtion,  for  it  is  mixed  with 
a  grosse  earthie  substance  which  causeth  it  to  be  in 
colour  so  black,  and  so  ready  to  foul.  It  is  begotten  of 
much  unpure  thick  and  drossie  mercuric  and  by  re- 
fining is  made  white.  The  kinds  of  this  are  varied  by 
reason  of  the  matter  whereof  it  consisteth,  and  by  reason 
of  the  heat  by  which  it  is  decocted,  and  therefore  it  comes 
to  passe  that  we  have  one  sort  which  is  called  Black-lead^ 
another  farre  whiter  and  clearer  as  being  better  concocted, 
and  more  purely  composed.  It  is  of  a  cold  and  ])inding 
nature  and  if  it  lie  in  the  wet  moisture  will  increase  the 
weight.     EnglaTid  hath  store  of  it." 

Of  the  metal  thus  quaintly  described  articles  replete 
with  grace  and  beauty  have  been  formed  in  all  preceding- 
times  ;  but  at  the  present  day,  there  appears  to  be  no 
way  in  which  decorative  enrichment  can  be  associated 
with  it,  and  this  is  the  more  remarkable  in  our  own 
country,  as  it  has  from  the  earliest  date  produced  more 
lead  than  any  other  in  Europe,  indeed  so  abundantly  in 
former  ages  that  Pliny  "states  that  a  law  was  made  to 
limit  the  quantity  which  should  be  taken  from  the  soil. 
From  the  mines  in  England  worked  by  the  Romans,  pigs 
of  lead  have  been  found  in  Cheshire,  Derbyshire, 
Hampshire,  Norfolk,  Nottinghamshire,  Somerset,  StalTord- 
shire  and  Sussex.  There  are  ten  of  these  in  the  British 
Museum,  one  of  which  from  Mansfield,  Notts,  bears  the 
VOL.  XLV  (No.  178)  q 
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impress  of  "  Cains  Julius  rrotus,"  and  another  from  llie 
"  Latndiu  "  mines,  Matlock  moor,  of  second  century  date, 
is  inscribed  "  Lucius  Amconius  Verecundus."  The  term 
"  pile's  "  it  may  be  observed  has  been  applied  to  masses  of 
lead,  whilst  in  Sussex  similar  ones  of  iron  are  denominated 
"  sows,"  and  it  is  said  that  the  Roman  leaden  ini^'ots  are 
alike  in  weight  and  shape  to  those  manufactured  at  the 
present  day. 

Of  the  ornamental  employment  of  lead  by  the  Eomans, 
we  have  numerous  interesting  remains  showing  its  appli- 
cation   to    sepulchral  purposes  ;   thus   at  Warwick  Lane, 
London,  there  was  discovered  a  leaden  box  or  cist,  with 
a  representation  on  it  of  a  charioteer  in  a  car  urging  on 
four  galloping  horses,  and  within  the  vessel  was  a  glass 
urn  containing  cremated  bones.     In  1853,  a  leaden  cofHn 
enclosed  within  a  sarcophagus  of  stone  was  found  in  the 
Minories  ;  it  measured  four  feet  four  inches  long,  by  one 
foot  two  inches  at  the  head,  and  contained  the  remains  of 
a  child  of  al^out  eight  years  of  age ;  this  leaden  cist  was 
ornamented    with   beaded   lines    and   scallop    shells,    at 
intervals.      A  third   coffin  was  brought  to  light  in  the 
Old  Kent  Eoad,  it  was  ornamented  with  two  figures   of 
Minerva  at  the  top,  and  two  escallop  shells  at  the  foot  in 
relief  (Archo3ologia,  vol.  xviii,  25,  quoted  Arch.  Jour.,  xii, 
p.    195).     Another   found   at  Stratford  le  Bow,  had  an 
ornament  upon  it  resembling  the  heraldic  "  fylfot "  cross. 
Li  the  third  volume  of  the  Essex  Archasological  Society's 
Transactions,  there  are  several  engravings  t)f  coffins  found 
at  East  Ham  and  considered  to  be  Eoman ;  two  of  these 
are  exactly  like  medio3val  sepulchral  slabs  of  stone,  their 
shape  gently  tapering  from  head   to   foot ;   one  of  these 
measures  four  feet  ten  inches  in  length,  the   other  only 
two  feet  four  inches ;  they  are  freely  ornamented  with  a 
kind    of  beaded   moulding,   differing  from  the   ordinary 
corded  work,  and  the  smaller  lid  has  a  central  stem,  or 
shaft,  with  six  scallop  shells  three  on  either  side.     Other 
examples    have     been    disinterred    at    Colchester,    and 
Norwich,  whilst  in  1887  one  was  unearthed  at  Plumstead 
in  Kent,  which  after  much  trouble  has  at  length  been 
deposited  in  the  county  Museum  at  Maidstone. 

It  will   be   noticed  from   the  above  descriptions  how 
frequently  the  scallop  shell  occurs  as  an  ornament,  and 
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that  it  had  some  especial  reference  to  sepulture  cannot 
I  think  be  doubted,  as  it  is  made  a  very  prominent  feature 
in  the  designs  of  which  it  forms  a  part ;  especially  is 
this  the  case  in  one  of  the  East  Ham  examples.  The  lids 
of  these  Roman  cofiins  are  perhaps  also  noteworthy,  as 
they  are  all  lapped  down  over  the  sides,  after  the  fashion 
of  a  modern  card-board  box.  Some  of  the  above  I  may 
add  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum, 

The  Abbe  Eeynal  mentions  in  his  History  of  the  Indes, 
{vol.  ii,  p.  4.)  that  many  of  the  traders  of  different 
nations  who  resorted  to  the  fairs  established  in  France 
by  King  Dagobert  in  the  seventh  century,  were  the 
Saxons  with  the  tin  and  lead  of  England,  and  the  ancient 
excavations  near  Mam  Tor,  in  Derbyshire,  called  Odin's 
mine,  point  from  the  name  to  a  Saxon  origin.  At  the 
Lewes  Museum  of  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society, 
is  a  small  much  battered  leaden  cist  probably  sepulchral 
and  most  likely  of  tenth  century  date ;  it  is  nearly  a  foot 
square,  and  six  inches  deep,  having  now  no  lid,  but  the 
sockets  for  the  staples  by  which  it  was  secured  remain 
on  two  sides ;  the  outer  surface  is  enriched  with  figures 
of  two  elongated  triangles  enclosing  simple  interlacing 
patterns,  and  fuither  embellished  with  diamond  shaped 
corded  work ; — a  favourite  and  easy  way  of  gaining  effect 
in  cast  metal  work,  which  in  later  times  was  much  in 
vogue  as  applied  to  south  of  England  fire  backs  and 
sepulchral  slabs.  This  little  cist  was  found  in  the 
villacje  of  Willino-don,  Sussex,  near  which  there  are 
traces  of  our  Saxon  forefathers  in  the  neighbouring 
churches  of  Bishopstone,  and  Jevington. 

Passing  onwards  to  the  Norman  period  we  find  that  it 
furnishes  some  extremely  good  examples  of  ornamental 
lead  work  in  the  font  bowls  formed  of  this  metal,  and 
which  confined  to  the  south  of  England,  are  scattered  over 
its  face  to  the  number  of  about  eight  and  twenty.  The 
great  majority  of  these  belong  to  the  twelfth  centur}^  one 
to  the  fourteenth,  whilst  two  are  post-Eeformational. 
They  all  comprise  the  upper  part  of  the  baptismal  vessel 
only,  placed  on  a  stem  or  base  of  stone  or  brick.  As  best 
suited  to  the  material  of  which  they  are  composed  their 
shape  is  always  cylindrical ;  probably  they  were  cast  flat, 
then  bent  round  and  soldered  up,  often  in  a  clumsy  man- 
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ner  funning  a  sad  botch  in  the  puttern  at  the  junction 
thus  made  ;  some  retain  the  mutilated  sockets  by  which 
the  Hat  wooden  hds  were  securely  locked  on,  a  provision 
nuide  compulsory  in  after  limes  by  the  Constitutions 
of  Archbishop  Edmund  of  Canterbury.  These  fonts  appear 
to  be  of  undoubtedly  English  origin,  certainly  so  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  an  assertion  supported  by  two  ex- 
am})les,  those  in  the  neighbouring  churches  of  Edburton, 
and  Piecombe,  in  Sussex,  which  whilst  resembling  each 
other  in  many  details,  difler  in  design,  the  former  having 
a  series  of  oblong  panels  instead  of  a  round  headed  arcade 
in  the  lower  portion  as  at  Piecombe,  but  both  with 
bands  of  the  same  folia""e,  and  little  trefoil  arches  in  the 
upper  stage.  At  Llancourt,  and  Tidenham,  Gloucester- 
shire the  design  of  each  font  is  also  similar. 

A  favourite  feature  in  these  font  bowls  is  a  series  of 
seated  or  standing  figures,  placed  beneath  a  continuous 
arcade.  At  Long  Wittenham,  Berks,  the  lower  part  of 
the  vessel  has  diminutive  pointed  arches  enclosing  very 
small  effigies ;  above  these  are  square  panels  containing 
irregularl}'  placed  circles,  whilst  at  Woolhampton,  in  the 
same  county  is  a  leaden  arcading  and  statuettes,  having 
the  background  cut  away  to  show  the  stone  frame  or 
core.  At  Avebury,  Wiltshire,  the  figures  are  placed 
under  intersecting  arches.  Twelve  mitred  prelates  sur- 
round the  font  at  Childrey  in  Berkshire,  each  having  a 
pastoral  staff  in  one  hand,  and  a  book  in  the  other.  A 
fine  example  of  late  Norman  date  remains  at  the  secluded 
village  church  at  Walton-on-the-Hill,  Surrey ;  it  is  of  very 
delicate  and  excellent  design,  having  pretty  little  seated 
figures  iinder  arcading  carried  on  twisted  and  banded 
columns,  similar  to  those  seen  in  contemporary  MSS.  and 
round  the  shrine  of  the  Confessor  at  Westminster ;  above 
and  below  the  statuettes  are  bands  of  foliage  of  great 
elegance  and  elaborate  richness.  Probabl}"  the  best  leaden 
font  bowl  is  that  at  Brookland  in  Kent,  and  which  has 
been  described  and  illustrated  in  the  Archaeological  Jour- 
nal, it  has  a  double  series  of  arches  containing  in  the 
upper  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and  in  the  lower  the  cor- 
responding labours  of  the  months. 

Only  one  example  of  fourteenth  century  date  appears  to 
remain  in  England,  and  this  is  also  interesting  as  furnish- 
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iiig  an  early  instance  of  the  use  of  heraldry  on  a  sacred 
vessel,  bearing  several  times  repeated  the  arms  of  the 
Peverell  family,  Girony  of  ten,  urithin  a  bordure,  bezanty : 
the  rest  of  the  ornamentation  consists  of  vertical  and 
horizontal  bands  inscribed  "  Jesus  Naz.",  the  title  of  our 
Lord  considered  talismanic  in  the  middle  ages. 

Eyethorne  Church,  Kent,  and  Clunbridge,  GUoucester- 
shire  have  the  only  post-Eeformational  leaden  fonts  that 
I  am  acquainted  with  ;  the  former  is  an  evident  copy  of 
a  Norman  design,  and  is  dated  1628,  at  about  which 
period  the  Clunbridge  one  was  in  all  probability  fashioned. 
The  finest  leaden  font  remaining  on  the  continent,  is 
said  by  Mr.  Burges  to  be  that  at  Mayence  Cathedral, 
and  is  of  fourteenth  century  execution. 

We  are  all  aware  that  lead  was  extensively  employed  as 
a  covering  to  the  roofs  of  churches  and  other  important 
buildings,  instead  of  slates  or  tiles,  as  being  a  nobler  and 
more  enduring  material  than  the  two  latter  for  such  a 
purpose.      For    this    use   the    Cumberland   lead    mines 
supplied  much  lead  in  the  time  of  Henry  II,  when  the 
roofs    of    Windsor   Castle   were    covered    with    it,    and 
sullicient  was  exported  by  the  same  monarch  to  lead  the 
roof  on   the  church  of  Clairvana  Abbey  in  Champagne, 
as    a   present  from   him    to    the  Cistercian   order.     Our 
ancestors  used  it  of  a  much  stouter  substance  than  we 
do  for  their  roofing,  indeed  of  nearly  twice  the  weight. 
In  some   instances   they   formed   the  metal   on   the   top 
edge  or  ridge,  into  a  cresting  of  foliage  or  traceried  work, 
an  example  of  which  exists   at  Exeter  Cathedral,  and  is 
engraved  in  the  glossary  of  Mr.  Parker  ;  it  consists  of  a 
band  of  simple  fleur-de-lis  ornaments  only,   but  abroad 
there  are  many  crests  of  much  more  elaborate  character. 
The  use  of  such   an  ornamental  finish  was  most  likely 
limited  as  I  have  failed  to  observe  any  examples  figured 
in  the  drawings  of  illuminated  MSS.,  as  however  rich  the 
side  crocketting  and  the  end  finials  may  be  represented, 
the   roofs    themselves    always    end   with    a   simple   roll 
moulding.     At  Kersey,  Suffolk,  are  two  old  houses  which 
have  square  bay  windows  of  slight  projection,  with  brick 
cornices   covered  with  lead  dressed   down  over  the  top 
courses,    and    the    edges    cut    to     a   reversed    embattled 
pattern,   producing   an   excellent   elfect.      Gutters   were 
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occasionally  enriched  with  stamped  designs,  of  which  a 
specimen  can  be  seen  at  Lincoln  Cathedral,  having  a 
continuous  row  of  sexfoils  between  simple  roll  mouldings. 

During  the  middle  ages  rain  w^ater  either  dropped 
from  the  eaves  of  a  roof,  or  being  collected  in  the  gutters, 
W'as  ejected  by  means  of  a  gargoyle  or  grotesquely  carved 
stone  head  ;  but  in  Tudor  times  our  present  system  of 
down  pipes  was  to  some  extent  introduced  and  they 
were  then  of  lead,  and  not  like  modern  ones  of  cast 
iron ;  their  shape  also  was  square  not  round,  and  at  the 
junction  of  the  pipe  and  gutter  at  the  eaves,  was  formed 
a  small  cistern,  the  front  of  which  was  ornamented  with 
shields,  devices,  initials,  or  dates.  Two  early  examples 
are  at  Windsor  Castle,  on  one  is  E.E,  the  Tudor  rose, 
and  fleur-de-lis,  on  the  other  the  date  1580.  In  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  these  heads  were 
sometimes  very  elaborately  decorated,  and  of  complex 
construction  and  design.  At  Ludlow^  "  Old  College " 
is  one  of  the  time  of  Charles  TI,  square  in  shape  with 
a  half  circular  projection,  on  which  is  the  cipher  of  that 
monarch  the  two  interlacing  CC's  joined  by  a  ribbon ; 
rich  foliage  resembling  acanthus  leaves  covering  the 
sides  of  the  head  whilst  the  joins  in  the  down  pipe  are 
covered  with  small  pieces  technically  styled  "  ears,"  or 
bands  having  small  heads  and  scroll  work.  At  Canon's 
Ashby  there  are  two  v^^hich  are  probably  the  finest 
examples  of  early  eighteenth  century  work  left,  and  of 
which  period  are  two  very  fine  heads  at  Howell's  Manor 
House,  Horsham,  in  itself  a  square  ugly  looking  residence, 
built  by  Nathaniel  Tredcroft,  whose  initials  with  those 
of  his  wife  appear  on  escutcheons  cast  separately  from 
the  rest  of  the  work,  at  the  sides  are  small  cariotoid 
figures  bearing  baskets  of  flow^ers,  whilst  the  junctions 
of  the  down  pipes  have  lion's  heads  holding  wreaths  of 
foliage  in  their  mouths.  These  beautiful  pieces  of  lead- 
work  almost  redeem  the  excessive  baldness  of  the  rest 
of  the  elevation. 

Like  the  Eomans,  the  mediceval  English  made  their 
leaden  cofiins  works  of  art ;  those  found  in  the  Temple 
Church,  London,  were  of  rich  design,  and  plates  repre- 
senting them  were  published  by  Mr.  Eichardson,  the 
well    known    writer    on    monumental    art.      The   cists 
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containing  the  bones  of  William  de  Warrenne,  and  his 
countess  Gundrada  now  deposited  in  the  church  of 
Southover,  Lewes,  are  freel}''  ornamented  with  a  lozenge 
pattern  and  border  formed  by  cords  impressed  on  the 
sand  mould  in  which  they  were  cast. 

Although  not  strictly  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
paper  I  cannot  forbear  to  mention  that  inscriptions  on 
lead,  as  we  all  know,  date  from  very  early  times.  The 
Douey  version  of  Job,  chap,  xix,  vv,  28-24  is  rendered 
"  Who  will  give  me  that  they  may  be  marked  down  in 
a  book  with  an  iron  pen  in  a  plate  of  lead ;"  and  the 
epitaph  on  King  Arthur,  said  to  have  been  discovered 
at  Glastonbury,  in  Henry  II  reign,  is  recorded  to  have 
been  written  on  a  leaden  plate,  so  that  however  apocry- 
phal the  story  may  be  in  itself,  it  bears  witness  to  the 
fact  of  inscribed  leaden  tablets  beinf^  known  in  Enirland 
during  the  middle  ages.  A  comparatively  modern 
instance  occurs  at  Saltash  Church,  Cornwall,  which  runs 
thus  "  This  chappie  was  repaired  in  the  maiorty  of 
Matthew  Veale  Gent  Anno  1689,"  Haines  in  his  List  of 
Brasses,  mentions  that  at  Burford,  Shropshire,  is  a  leaden 
plate  with  inscription  and  an  effigy  under  a  triple 
canopy,  commemorating  a  Lady  Corbet,  and  about  the 
year  1516  in  date. 

Besides  the  decorative  glazing  in  geometrical  patterns 
seen  in  church  windows,  quarries  of  cast  lead  were  used 
occasionally  in  domestic  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  ven- 
tilation, such  a  quarry  of  Gothic  tracery  work  was  found 
some  years  back  amongst  fragments  of  painted  glass  at 
Haverholme  Priory  in  Lincolnshire,  and  is  engraved  in 
volume  xiii  of  the  Archajological  Journal.  When  four 
or  five  of  these  are  grouped  together  they  produce  a  very 
pleasing  effect,  as  may  be  witnessed  in  some  of  Caroline  date 
at  a  house  in  North  Street,  Horsham. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Archo3ological  Institute  September 
llth,  1844,  Mr.  E.  E.  Smith  exhibited  a  series  of  fibulas 
or  brooches  of  lead  found  in  the  rivers  at  CanterlDury,  at 
Abbeville,  in  France,  and  in  the  Thames  in  London. 
These  brooches  were  stamped  out  of  thin  pieces  of  lead, 
and  bore  a  variety  of  figures  and  devices,  all  of  a  religious 
tendency;  they  were  obviously  worn  by  devotees  and 
pilgrims  in  the  middle  ages,  as  a  kind  of  certificate  of 
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their  having  visited  a  particuLar  shrine  or  joined  in  some 
sacred  ceremony.  One  of  these  bears  a  mitred  head  with 
the  inscription  Caput  Tiioale.  This  Mr.  Smith  further 
observed  had  uncpiestionabl}'  been  brought  from  Canter- 
bury to  London  (where  it  was  found),  by  some  visitor  to 
the  shrine  of  Thomas-a-Becket  {Arch.  Journal  i,  p.  277). 
Piers  riowman  describes  his  pilgrim  as  having  "  a  hun- 
dred of  ampuUes  "  attached  to  his  hat,  these  were  little 
leaden  vessels,  often  impressed  with  ornamental  devices 
similar  to  those  on  the  articles  before  mentioned. 

The  antiquity  of  cast  metal  statues  may  be  inferred 
from  a  passage  in  Chronicles,  Book  ii,  chap,  xviii,  v.  2, 
where  it  says  of  Ahaz  that  "  he  walked  in  the  ways  of  the 
Kings  of  Israel,  and  made  molten  images  for  Baalim." 
Although  these  castings  were  probably  of  bronze,  the  use 
of  lead  for  the  same  purpose  must  date  from  a  very 
remote  period,  and  has  been  continued  up  to  the  present 
century.  Leaden  statues  of  media3val  date  are  pretty 
numerous  on  the  continent,  but  appear  to  have  nearly  all 
perished  in  England,  if  we  may  except  perhaps  the  little 
statuettes  under  stone  arcading  on  the  font  at  Ashover, 
Derbyshire.  Abroad,  there  are  round  the  fleche  at 
Amiens  Cathedral  seven  life-sized  figures  of  Christ  and 
the  saints,  these  are  however  not  cast  but  made  up  of 
separate  sheets  of  lead  beaten  round  a  wooden  core  or 
mould.  Of  English  cast  statues,  the  largest  was  probably 
that  of  Astrea,  which  formerl}^  ornamented  the  Market 
Cross,  at  Bungay,  Suffolk,  and  weighed  eighteen  hundred- 
weight. At  Carshalton,  Surrey,  a  magnificent  mansion 
was  once  "  projected "  by  Thomas  Scawen,  but  appears 
never  to  have  got  further  than  the  park  enclosure,  whose 
handsome  entrance  a'ates  of  wrousjht  iron  still  remain 
attached  to  lofty  panelled  piers,  the  northern  one  of 
which  is  crowned  by  a  leaden  statue  of  Diana,  the  south- 
ern one  being  terminated  by  a  similar  figure  of  Acteon. 
The  date  is  about  172 G. 

Ham  House,  at  Petersham  also  in  Surrey,  a  plain  and 
somewhat  ugly  erection,  dating  however  as  far  back  as 
1610,  has  a  peculiar  series  of  oval  panels  ranged  over  the 
ground  floor  windows ;  these  retain  in  each  of  them  a 
cast  leaden  bust,  imparting  a  little  life  into  the  otherwise 
unadorned  front.     In  a  work  called  "  The  Ambulator,  or 
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a  Stranger's  Companion  in  a  Tour  round  London,"  pub- 
lished in  1782,  is  a  lengthy  description  of  Vauxhall 
Gardens,  in  which  is  mentioned  "  a  statue  of  our  great 
poet  Milton — seated  on  a  rock  in  an  attitude  listening  to 
soft  music  as  described  by  himself  in  his  '  II  Penseroso,' 
it  is  now  illuminated  at  night  with  lamps,  and  was  cast 
in  lead  by  Eoubiliac."  Probably  it  was  a  copy  of  a  work 
by  that  celebrated  sculptor. 

During  the  two  last  centuries  a  favourite  object  for 
the  display  of  ornamental  lead-work  was  the  cistern  still 
to  be  met  with  in  many  houses  of  ihe  period.  One  at 
Bishop  Burnet's  residence  in  Clerkenwell,  is  engraved 
in  Pink's  "History"  of  that  parish,  and  described  as 
being  four  feet  two  inches  long,  by  one  foot  eight  inches 
wide ;  the  ornamentation  is  very  rude  consisting  of  two 
panels,  in  one  of  which  is  a  reclining  figure  symbolizing 
plenty,  in  the  other  the  crest  of  a  lion  passant  holding  a 
blazing  star  in  the  paw,  and  four  large  thistles  by  his  side. 
Of  more  recent  date  is  the  fine  cistern  remaining  at  "  The 
Cedars  "  Broad  Green,  Croydon,  the  front  of  which  has 
three  elegant  panels,  and  a  similar  one  at  each  end  ;  in 
the  centre  compartment  are  the  initials  I.  L.  A.  and  the 
date  1756  in  the  angles.  Another  example  in  the  same 
town,  dated  1787  has  human  figures  in  niches. 

There  is  a  curious  specimen  of  lead  work  to  be  seen  at 
Chichester  at  Mr.  Knight's,  a  plumber's  shop  in  St.  Martin's 
Street.  It  consists  of  a  panel  about  eight  or  nine  feet 
long  and  has  various  devices  and  crests  upon  it,  such  as 
double-tailed  mermaids,  and  soldering  irons  in  saltire. 
The  whole  bears  the  date  1728. 

The  Plumbers'  Company  of  London,  was  not  incor- 
porated till  1611,  which  appears  a  very  recent  date  for 
the  members  of  such  an  important  industry  to  combine 
together.  The  workers  in  pewter,  an  alloy  of  lead,  formed 
themselves  into  a  guild,  incorporated  by  Edward  IV,  in 
1474  and  from  an  Act  of  Parliament  obtained  by  them  in 
1534,  it  would  seem  that  English  pewter  was  highly 
thought  of  on  the  continent,  as  by  this  act  Englishmen 
"  are  strictly  enjoined  not  to  repair  to  any  foreign 
country  to  teach  the  art,  or  mystery  of  pewterers,  on 
pain  of  dis-franchisement ;  and  to  prevent  the  art  from 
being  carried  abroad,  no  pewterer  was  to  take  the  son 
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of  nn  alien  for  an  apprentice"  (Ilughson's  London,  vol.  ii, 
p.  355). 

In  brinuinu"  these  few  remarks  to  a  conclusion,  I  am 
compelled  to  come  to  the  conviction  that  most  of  the 
applications  of  ornament  to  lead  work  belong  to  byegone 
times,  and  that  a  revival  at  the  present  day  is  hardly 
to  be  expected.  Doubtless  a  leaden  font  bowl  would  be 
as  durable  as  one  of  stone,  but  the  dull  heavy  colour 
of  the  metal  militates  against  its  use  for  such  a  purpose ; 
our  galvanized  cisterns  of  iron  have  displaced  those  of 
lead,  whilst  well  painted  cast  iron  work  seems  the  best 
for  out-of-door  requirements,  such  as  rain  water  heads 
and  gutters,  having  the  recommendations  of  greater 
sharpness  of  outline,  and  what  is  often  alas !  of  more 
consequence — greater  cheapness.  Taking  these  facts 
into  consideration  I  fear  that  the  art  of  ornamentally 
working  in  lead  must  be  included  among  those  which 
have  become  extinct,  at  any  rate  until  fresh  objects  have 
been  found  in  which  that  metal  and  artistic  design  can 
be  combined. 


ADDENDA. 

Note  I. — Occasionally  entire  buildings  were  covered  with  lead  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  from  Bede.  "  Ecclesiastical 
History,  chap.  xxiv. 

"  In  the  meantime  Bishop  Aidan  being  dead,  Finian,  who  was 
ordained  and  sent  by  the  Scots,  succeeded  him  in  the  bishopric,  and 
built  a  church  in  the  Isle  of  Lindisfarne,  the  episcopal  see ;  nevertheless, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Scots,  he  made  it,  not  of  stone,  but  of  hewn 
oak,  and  covered  it  with  reeds  ;  and  the  same  was  afterwards  dedicated 
in  honour  of  St.  Peter  the  Apostle,  by  the  reverend  Archbishop 
Theodore.  Eadbert  (con.  638)  also  bishop  of  that  place,  took  off  the 
thatch,  and  covered  it  both  roof  and  walls,  with  plates  of  lead." 

Note  II. — Since  the  compilation  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  the  rain- 
water beads  have  been  removed  from  Howell's  Manor  House,  thus 
destroying  both  the  initials  of  the  builder,  and  the  date  of  its  erection 
in  1706. 

Nathaniel  Tredcroft,  b.  Ap.  27,  1674,  was  son  of  another  Nathaniel, 
presented  by  Cromwell  to  the  living  of  Horsham  ;  he  married  Elizabeth, 
only  issue  of  William  Scrase,  of  Steyning,  co.  Sussex.  She  died  on 
Aug.  22,  1718,  and  her  husband  Oct.  27,  1720. 

A  Sussex  antiquary  informs  me  that  the  destruction  of  old  lead-work 
is  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  it  retains  the  silver  found  with  tliat  metal, 
and  which  used  not  to  be  separated  from  it  when  cast,   as  is  done  at 
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present.  Ho  added  that  lie  knew  of  a  dculcr  -who  went  about  the 
country,  l)uying  up  all  the  old  lead  he  could  from  which  he  extracted 
suilicient  silver  to  pay  the  price  he  originally  gave  for  the  metal. 

Note  III. — In  the  year  1257,  at  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  was  discovered  a 
sepulchre  with  the  following  inscription  written  in  lead  "  In  this  roaiiso- 
Icuni  was  found  the  venerable  corpse  of  S.  Alban,  the  protoniartyr  of 
Britain,  "  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  laid  in  King  Olla's  time."  Dr. 
Giles  '<  Bede's  Eccles.  Hist."  p.  29  n. 

Note  IV. — "  Lead  was  evidently  known  to  the  ancient  Assyrians,  for 
the  bronze  lion  (found  in  the  ruins  of  Ninevah)  was  fastened  with  this 
metal  to  the  stone  which  formed  its  base." 

"  Ninevah  and  its  Palaces,"  p.  336. 

At  the  Bar  Gate  Southampton,  "  On  each  side  arc  two  lions  in  lead, 
presented  by  W.  Lee,  M.P."  (in  1744.)  "  AValcott's  South  Coast,"  p.  313. 


THE  ENGLISH  MEDIEVAL  CHURCH  OliGAN.' 

By  EDWARD  J.  HOPKINS,  Mus.   Bac. 
(Organist    of  the    Temple    Church,    London). 

A  few  years  ago — in  1880— I  wrote  a  short  History 
of  the  organ  for  Sir  George  Grove's  "  Dictionary  of 
Musicians,"  in  which  an  endeavour  was  made  for  the 
first  time  to  produce  a  connected  and  coherent  narrative 
of  the  growth  and  general  development  of  the  "  King  of 
Instruments."  At  a  large  meeting  of  Professors  of  Music, 
held  sometime  afterwards — in  1884 — the  late  Sir  Georoe 
Macfarren  was  good  enough  to  say  that  in  that  article 
"  not  only  was  unfolded  the  story  of  the  organ  during  a 
period  of  over  2,000  years,  but  there  was  made  known 
w^hat  might  be  called  the  physiology  of  the  instrument." 

While  preparing  that  account  the  fact  was  brought 
frequently  under  my  attention  by  incidental  allusions  met 
with,  that  the  History  of  the  English  Medieval  Church 
Organ  had  not  received  by  any  means  the  attention  that 
the  interesting  nature  of  the  subject  deserved ;  and 
further,  that  many  of  the  occasional  notices  that  did 
occur  were  too  frequently  unreliable,  and  even  mis- 
leading. Time  and  space  failed,  however,  to  allow  of  my 
then  devoting  adequate  attention  to  the  subject ;  but  I 
made  notes  of  all  matters  that  came  under  my  observation 
for  subsequent  use. 

In  the  summer  of  1886  there  appeared  in  a  provincial 
newspaper  a  notice  of  the  proceedings  which  had  then 
recently  taken  place  at  the  annual  meeting  of  one  of  the 
Diocesan  Archaeological  and  Scientific  Associations. 
Among  the  papers  read  on  that  occasion  was  one 
describing   some   ancient  parish  registers,  in  which  fre- 

^  Read  at  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Institute,  March  1st,  1888. 
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qiient  reference  was  made  to  "  the  Organs."  At  the 
conchision  of  the  reading  of  that  paper  the  observation 
was  made,  that  "  Except  in  one  instance  '  organs  '  always 
appeared  ;  and  that  the  use  of  the  plural  form  had  never 
been  explained."  This  observation,  referring  as  it  did  to 
one  of  the  many  subjects  to  which  I  had  devoted  much 
consideration,  and  had  arrived  at  a  judgment,  suggested 
that  it  would  not  perhaps  be  without  use  if  I  were  to 
arrange  some  of  my  notes  in  a  connected  and  continuous 
form,  and  read  them  before  one  of  our  learned  societies. 
This  I  did,  the  result  being  the  production  of  the  follow- 
ing paper : — 

One  preliminary  explanation  will  not,  perhaps,  appear 
superfluous.  It  has  been  said  that  the  current  occasional 
notices  of  the  earty  organs  are  sometimes  unreliable  and 
even  misleading ;  and  it  will  be  only  right  therefore  to 
point  out  how  some  of  the  mistakes  have  arisen  to  which 
this  observation  applies.  Of  the  many  causes  of  such 
confusion  two  may  specially  be  mentioned ;  mistransla- 
tions ;  and  the  unwillingness,  apparently,  of  even  some  of 
our  most  learned  musical  historians  to  admit  the  primitive 
nature  of  the  early  organs,  even  when  the  evidence  was 
before  them. 

A  few  illustrations  of  these  facts  will  present  themselves 
as  we  proceed. 

One  other  observation.  Although  the  title  of  this 
paper  is  "  The  English  Medieval  Church  Organ,"  yet 
the  fact  has  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  organ  was 
not  admitted  into  the  Christian  Church  simply  for  its 
own  sake — so  to  speak — but  for  the  assistance  which  it 
was  rightly  considered  to  be  capable  of  rendering,  in 
the  way  of  guidance  and  support,  in  the  performance 
of  the  simple  and  primitive  melodies  which  formed  ex- 
clusively the  ecclesiastical  music  of  the  early  centuries. 
It  will  be  necessar}',  therefore,  to  take  notice  from  time 
to  time  of  the  condition  of  the  contemporary  church 
music,  and  refer  occasionally  to  the  very  slow  advance- 
ment made  in  it  in  the  course  of  many  centuries,  in 
order  to  account  for  the  equally  gradual  development, 
which  as  .a  consequence,  was  made  in  the  instrument 
used  for  its  accompaniment  ;  for  the  modifications  in 
the  moderate  capabilities  of  the  organ,  really  kept  pace 
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with  the  tardy  progress  made  in  clmrch  music  far  mure 
evenly  than  it  has  hitherto  been  the  custom  to  suppose. 

A  few  quotations  will  be  given  also  to  indicate  what 
were  some  of  the  recorded  consequences  that  resulted 
from  the  cultivation  of  the  art  of  singing  in  churches  ; 
but  these  several  digressions  will  be  as  few  in  number 
as  conveniently  may  be,  and  likewise  as  brief  in  their 
nature  as  possible. 

An  organ  of  even  the  smallest  and  most  primitive 
kind,  required  three  component  parts;  (1)  pipes  to  emit 
sounds ;  (2)  an  apparatus  for  supplying  wind  for  the 
pipes ;  and  (3)  means  for  letting  wind  pass  from  the 
apparatus  to  the  pipes,  or  of  excluding  it  from  them. 
Little  organs  comprising  such  parts  certainly  existed  in  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  The  first  illustration, 
given  on  page  129,  represents  one  of  the  kind,  but 
of  later  date  by  about  four  hundred  j^ears  than  the 
time  to  which  we  are  now  referring,  and  doubtless,  there- 
fore of  improved  make,  including  properly  constructed 
bellows  in  lieu  of  the  leathern  wind-bags  that  were  the 
earlier  wind-providers.  This  representation  is  more  par- 
ticularly referred  to  farther  on.  It  may  be  noticed  now, 
that  the  organ  has  neither  keys  nor  stops.  Keys,  even 
of  the  most  primitive  and  unwieldy  kind,  are  not  cer- 
tainly known  to  have  existed  until  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century ;  while  stops  are  of  as  late  invention  as  the 
fifteenth.  The  introduction  of  the  terms  "  keys  "  and 
*'  stops "  into  translations  of  notices  dating  from  the 
fourth  century  onwards  for  some  hundreds  of  years,  has 
led  to  anachronisms  of  the  most  confusing  kind.  Take 
for  instance  the  following  examples :  Dr.  Burney  in  his 
"History  of  Music,  vol.  ii,  p.  65,  1782,  says,  "The  most 
ancient  proof  of  an  instrument,"  consisting  of  the  three 
members  just  named,  "is  a  Greek  epigram,  attributed 
to  the  Emperor  Julian  the  Apostate,  who  flourished 
about  364.  I  shall  here  give  a  literal  translation  of 
this  epigram  "  ;  and  he  then  proceeds  thus  : — 

"  I  see  reeds  of  a  new  species,  the  growth  of  another  and  a  brazen 
soil ;  such  as  are  not  agitated  by  our  winds,  but  by  a  blast  that  rushes 
from  a  leathern  cavern  beneath  their  roots  ;  while  a  robust  mortal,  run- 
ning with  swift  fingers  over  the  concordant  Tceys,  makes  them,  as  they 
smoothly  dance,  emit  melodious  sounds." 
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Dr.  Burney  used  the  word  keys ;  and  in  a  note  gave  this 
explanation  : — " The  rulers  of  the  pipes  ;  literally,  keys'' 
Now,  had  he  been  content  to  allow  the  word  "  rulers  "  to 
mean  rulers,  he  would  have  been  correct. 

Dr.  Eimbault  in  his  History  of  the  Organ,  published 
in  1858,  gave  a  second  "literal  translation"  of  the  fore- 
going epigram,  in  which  he  says 

"  a  highly-gifted  man  with  nimble  fingers  handles  the  yielding  roiU  of 
the  pipes," 

and  he  adds,  that  "  by  no  forced  application  can  the 
word  keys  be  found  in  the  original ! 

A  third  writer,  within  the  last  ten  years,  who  professed 
to  give  yet  a  third  "  literal  translation,"  appears  to  have 
thought  that  if  the  word  did  not  mean  keys,  it  ought  to 
signify  sto2:>s,  and  rendered  it  so  accordingly.  So  the 
three  words,  bearing  totally  different  meanings — rods, 
keys,  and  stops — have  severally  been  advanced  as  the 
"  literal  "  rendering  of  the  word  which  referred  to  certain 
flat  rules  of  wood.  Those  rules  were  soon  afterwards, 
and  continued  for  upwards  of  five  hundred  years  to  be 
called  "  tongues,"  doubtless  from  the  protruding  ends 
which  stood  out  in  front. 

To  proceed :  St.  Jerome,  who  flourished  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century  (died  a.d.,  420),  described  the  organ 
of  his  time  as  being  composed  of  fifteen  pipes  ;  of  two 
bellows  ;  and  of  two  elephant  skins  united  to  serve  as  a 
wind-bag.  Although  St.  Jerome  gives  the  number  of  the 
pipes,  he  said  nothing  as  to  how  the  organ  was  played. 

Cassiodorus^  Consul  of  Rome,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixth  century  (514),  was  somewhat  more  explicit,  and  his 
use  of  the  word  tongue  is  the  earliest  instance  of  the 
employment  of  that  term  that  has  come  under  my  notice. 

"  The  organ,"  he  says,  "  is  like  a  tower,  made  of  different  pipes, 
which,  by  the  blowing  of  bellows,  a  most  copious  sound  is  secured  ; 
and  in  order  that  a  suitable  modulation  may  regulate  the  sounds,  it 
is  constructed  with  certain  tongues  of  wood  from  the  interior,  wliich 
the  fingers  of  the  master,  duly  pressing,  elicit  a  full-sounding  and 
most  sweet  song." 

This  account  mentions  the  different  pipes,  the  bellows, 
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and  the  wooden  tongues  to  regulate   the  sounds,  Ijut  is 
silent  as  to  the  number  of  the  pipes. 

Some  notice  may  here  be  taken  of  the  music  of  the 
early  Christian  Church.  History  does  not  explain  m 
what  manner  the  Church  in  the  East  may  have  arranged 
its  music  during  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era ; 
nor  is  there  any  record  as  to  the  character  of  the  music 
that  was  sung  in  the  public  services  of  the  early  British 
Church,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  St.  Augustine,  and 
which  the  Britons  seem  to  have  been  so  unwilling  to 
relinquish  when  driven  up  to  the  mountains  of  Wales  by 
the  Saxons.  But  it  informs  us  that  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourth  century,  St.  Amljrose,  Bishop  of  Milan  (a.d. 
374  to  397),  had  introduced  a  model  of  Church  melody, 
in  which  he  chose  four  series  or  successions  of  (eight) 
notes,  and  called  them  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
tones  (or  octochords) ;  laying  completely  aside  as  inappli- 
cable the  ancient  heathen  names  of  Doric,  Phrygian, 
Lydian,  Aeolic,  Torcic,  and  the  like.  His  four  modes 
were  as  follows  : — 

The  four  Authentic  Modes  of  St.  Ambrose  [Distinguished 
by  Successive  Odd  Numbers.) 

Vllth  Mode  g  a  h'^c  D  e^f    g. 

Vth  Mode  f  g  a  h^C  d  e^f. 

Ilird  Mode  e^/  g  a  h^G  d  e. 

1st  Mode  d     e^f  g  A  IT'c  d. 

By  degrees  the  good  work  of  Ambrose  fell  into  great 
confusion,  so  much  so  that  at  the  end  of  two  centuries 
Pope  Gregory  the  Great  (a.d.  591  to  604)  found  it  neces- 
sary to  entirely  reform  and  improve  the  existing  condition 
of  Church  music.  This  he  began  doing  by  gathering 
together  what  remained  of  the  results  of  the  labours  of 
Ambrose;  by  establishing  four  more  "tones"  or  "modes;" 
and  by  originating  fresh  ecclesiastical  melodies  in  accord 
with  those  scales. 
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The  Eight  Modes  (the  Four  added  by  Gregory  are  placed 
beloiv  those  of  Ambrose)  were  these : — 

Yllth  j\rode  r/  «  ^^^^"     -O  e^f    g. 

Vth  Mode  f  g  a  h^C    d  e^f. 

Ilird  ]\rode  e-^f  g  a  h^G    d  e. 

1st  Mode  d    e^f  g  A  IT^c     d. 


Vllltla  Mode  d    e^f    G     a     b^c     d. 

Vlth  Mode  c     d    e^F    g    a     b^c. 

IVth  INIode  b^c    d    E^f    gab. 

Ilnd  IMode      a     b^c     D    e^f    g     a. 

ABCDEFGabcdefg. 

St.  Gregory  also  introduced  a  greatly  simplified  nomen- 
clature to  represent  each  seven  sounds  of  the  two-octave 
scale.  The  Greeks  had  made  use  of  the  letters  of  their 
alphabet  to  represent  musical  sounds.  The  Eomans  did 
the  same,  employing  the  first  fifteen  of  their  capital 
letters,  from  A  to  P,  for  the  purpose,  as  shown  in  the 
following  diagram  immediately  below  the  music  type. 
But  Gregory,  reflecting  that  the  sounds,  after  the  first 
seven,  were  but  a  repetition  of  those  before  it,  except  at  a 
higher  pitch,  reduced  the  number  of  letters  to  seven,  as 
used  in  the  present  day  ;  retaining  the  capital  letters  for 
the  lowest  seven ;  distinguishing  the  second  septenary,  or 
series  of  seven  sounds,  by  small  letters;  and  the  third, 
when  it  became  necessary  to  extend  the  scale  further,  by 
double  small  letters.  When  the  scale  was  carried  a  tone 
lower,  the  added  sound  was  at  first  marked  by  the  Greek 
gamma,  and  called  "gamma  ut,"  whence,  subsequently, 
the  well-known  term  "  gamut."  (See  the  third  line  of 
letters  under  the  notation  in  the  diagram.)  Afterwards  a 
capital  G  was  attached  to  this  lower  note,  and  the  letter- 
ing of  the  septenaries  consequently  underwent  a  slight 
necessary  alteration,  as  shown  in  the  lowermost  line  of 
lettering.  Subsequently  the  compass  was  further  ex- 
tended downwards,  the  additions  being  distinguished  by 
two  capital  letters,  and  hence  called  "  double."     In  quite 

VOL,  XLV  y 
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c-d\\y  times  tlio  seven  sounds  Tcprcsonted  l)y  capital 
letters  were  called  "  the  craves;"  tlie  second,  denoted  l)y 
small  letters,  acutes  ;  and  those  marked  by  two  small 
letters,  "  super-aciites,"  as  indicated  above  the  lower  line 
in  the  diagram. 

In  the  diagram  on  the  opposite  page,  an  elucidation  of 
the  lettering  is  given  in  modern  musical  notation.  Above 
that,  again,  occur  two  short  scales  in  letters,  extracted 
from  the  longer  scale  at  bottom,  the  purport  of  which 
will  be  explained  further  on. 

So  much  as  to  the  scales  in  which  the  early  church 
music  was  written.  With  regard  to  the  music  written  in 
those  scales,  the  evidence  is  considered  by  many  learned 
musicians  to  be  by  no  means  so  conclusive.  The  music 
stave  was  not  invented  until  four  hundred  years  after  the 
death  of  Gregory,  nor  were  the  so-termed  Gregorian 
notes  thought  of  till  nearly  six  hundred  years  after  that 
Prelate's  death,  and  even  than  were  not  used  for  plain- 
song  for  another  two  hundred  years. 

The  custom  with  church  musicians  was  to  put  marks 
or  signs  {neumata),  over  the  words,  to  remind  the  singer 
that  the  voice  had  to  rise  or  fall.     According  to  the  late 
Dr.  Hullah,  some  such  marks  were  placed  above  the  text 
by   Gregory   himself,  as  shown  by  the  facsimile  of  his 
Antiphonary,  printed  in  France  some  years  ago  ;'    and 
the  custom  continued  in  very  extensive  use  throughout 
Western    Christendom    from   the   sixth    to   the    twelfth 
century.       The    **  neumata  "   consisted  of    points,   little 
hooks,    strokes,  and  flourishes  made   of  various   shapes 
and  in  diflTerent  directions.     Their  relative  positions  would 
indicate  the  rising  or  falling  of  the  voice ;    but  inasmuch 
as  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  a  copyist  to  write  down  a 
mark  so   correctly  that  the  singer  might  not  take  the 
sound  one  or  more  notes  higher  or  lower  than  the  one 
intended,  uncertainty  was  unavoidable ;    and  the  late  Sir 
George  Macfarren-  therefore  prefaced  a  quotation  thus  : — 

"Tlie  following  sentence  of  St.  Isidore,  the  friend  and  .survivor  of 
Grccuvj^,  (died  A.D.  636,)  distinctly  proves  that  no  music  of  the  time  of 
the  Roman  Pontiff  was  or  could  be  preserved: — Unless  sounds  are 
retained  in  the  memory,  they  perish,   because  they  cannot  he  icritten." 

1  The   History   of   Modern   Music,  ^  Musical  History  briefly  narrated  and 

J.  Hullah,  'hn\  Edition,  1875,  p.  17.  techuically  discussed,  1885,  p.  19. 
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Upwards  of  four  hundred  }'ears  after  the  time  of  St. 
Isidore,  the  same  doubt  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
nciiniata  was  shown  to  exist,  as  in  A.D,  1047,  John 
Cotton,  a  monk  of   Triers,   wrote  as  follows  : — 

"The  same  marks  wliich  iMastei'  Triulo  sung  as  lliird-^,  were  sung  as 
fourths  liy  Master  Albinus  ;  ami  ?klastcr  Saloiuo,  (in  another  phice,) 
even  asserts  Jiftlis  to  be  tlic  notes  meant  ;  so  that  at  last  tliere  were  as 
many  methods  of  singing  as  teachers  of  the  art." 

So  much  as  to  the  history  of  the  matter,  after  makiuL;' 
all  allowance  for  which,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
Gregorian  Chants  are  "  Ancient  Chants  "  even  in  the  form 
in  which  they  have  descended  to  us ;  and  a  careful 
examination  of  them,  and  a  comparison  of  them  one  with 
another,  shows,  that  the  extreme  musical  compass  over 
which  they  range,  from  first  to  last,  is  an  extent  of  eleven 
diatonic  notes, — an  octave  and  a  half, — reaching  from  C 
in  the  "  graves  "  to  f  in  the  "  acutes,"  with  the  one 
chromatic  note,  ^b,"  making  twelve  sounds  in  all. 

C,     D,     E,     F,     g,     a,    b,     tl,     c,     d,     e,     f. 
1,     2,      3,     4,     5,     6,     7,     8,     9,  10,  11,  12. 

This  compass  it  will  be  well  to  take  note  of,  as  it 
frequently  presents  itself  in  the  course  of  our  investiga- 
tions. 

To  return  to  the  oroan. 

The  accounts  hitherto  considered  have  been  those  of 
organs  of  distant  countries  ;  and  they  have  afforded  a 
certain  amount  of  information  as  to  the  general  details  of 
the  small  and  early  instruments  made  by  foreign  hands, 
which  is  most  valuable. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  period  when  organs  were 
certainly  made  in  England ;  and  we,  therefore,  start  on 
entirely  fresh  ground. 

St.  Aldhelm,  abbot  of  Malmesbury,  and  afterwards 
bishop  of  Shirburn  (died  A.D.  709),  thus  speaks  of  the 
organ  of  his  time  ;  and,  therefore,  probably  describes  the 
Eng-lish  instrument  of  the  commencement  of  the  ei^'ht 
century.     He  says  : — 

"As  he  listens  to  mighty  organs,  each  with  its  thousand  blasts,  the 
par  is  soothed  by  the  sound  heard  from  the  wind-giving  bellows,  while 
the  rest  shines  in  the  gilt  chests." 
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The  "  thousand  blasts  "  were  probably  the  multifarious 
and  successive  sounds  heard  in  the  course  of  the  accom- 
paniment to  some  chant.  Dr.  Rimbault  considered  the 
gilding  to  refer  to  the  decoration  of  "  the  external  pipes." 

The  Venerable  Bede,  who  was  a  contemporary  of 
Aldhehn,  and  survived  him  26  years  (died  A.D.  735), 
describes  the  appearance,  method  of  playing,  and  the 
musical  eflect  of  the  organ  of  his  day  with  much  more 
minuteness.     Pie  says  : — 

"  An  organum  is  a  kind  of  tower  made  with  various  pipes,  froui  which 
by  tlic  blowing  of  bellows,  a  most  copious  sound  is  issued ;  and  that  a 
becoming  modulation  may  accompany  this,  it  is  furnished  with  certain 
wooden  tongues  from  the  interior  part,  which  the  master's  hngers  skil- 
fully repressing,  produce  a  grand  and  most  sweet  melody." 


The  above  illustration  is  taken  from  a  most  interesting 
engraving  given  in  Gori's  Thesaurus  Diptychoruni,  which 
was  copied  from  an  ancient  MS.,  said  to  be  as  old  as 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,  who  was  born  in  742,  and  died 
in  814.  It  is,  therefore,  nearly  as  old  as  Bede's  description, 
and,  aptly  enough,  illustrates  it  so  exactly  that  it  might 
even  have  been  made  to  accompany  it.  The  pipes  are 
twelve  in  number,  the  largest  of  which  would  be  from 
three  to  four  feet  in  length,  if  the  figure  of  the  player  may 
be  taken  to  indicate  a  scale. 

The  drawing  is  well  worthy  of  analytical  examination. 
The  pipes  are  of  the  exact  number  required  for  the 
accompaniment  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  melodies — twelve 
— the  largest,  however,  being  to  the  right,  not  the  left, 
and,  therefore,  contrary   to  the  subsequent  and  modern 


arrangement. 


The  pipes,  bellows — completely  formed- 
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and  the  playing  tongues  are  all  there ;  the  great  tulje  or 
"  trunk "  conveying  the  wind  from  the  bellows  to  the 
region  of  the  pipes,  made  apparently  of  metal,  heing  much 
curved  in  form. 

In  the  reign  of  King  Edgar  (958-975),  St.  Dunstan 
(924-988),  gave  an  organ  to  the  Abbey  of  Malmesbury ; 
which  organ  continued  to  be  in  good  playing  condition 
after  a  lapse  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  years.  The 
abbot,  William  of  Malmesbury,  writing  about  the  year 
1120,  thus  expressed  himself  respecting  the  generosity  of 
the  long  past  donor,  and  the  continued  excellence  of 
his  gift : — 

*'  In  many  places,  I  believe,  that  a  generous  man  offers  things  wliicli 
would  be  reckoned  a  great  miracle  in  England  at  that  time,  and  would 
indicate  dignity  and  genius  on  the  part  of  him  who  bestowed  them," 

"And  so  the  notes  were  excellent  in  tone  and  volume;  and  on  the 
organ,  where,  through  pipes  of  bronze,  carefully  constructed  in  musical 
measures,  and  the  bellows  eagerly  give  forth  their  long  conceived  blasts, 
there  be  engraved  this  couplet  on  brass  plates  : — 

Dunstan,  the  Patron,  to  the  Organ  of  Saint  Aldhelm  ; 
May  he  lose  eternity  who  wishes  to  take  away  the  supremacy  from 
hence." 

St.  Dunstan,  likewise,  gave  an  organ  to  Abingdon 
Abbey,  and  another  to  the  Abbey  Church  at  Glaston- 
bury ;  and  he  is  said  also  to  have  furnished  many  other 
great  churches  with  similar  instruments. 

In  the  same  (tenth)  century,  Count  Elwin  presented  an 
organ  to  the  convent  of  Ramsey,  for  which,  it  is  said — 

"  Ho  paid  thirty  pounds  for  making  copper  pipes  of  organs,  which 
were  fixed  in  their  proper  case  with  holes  in  a  close  line,  on  the  spiral 
winding  in  the  inside  :  and  on  festal  days  being  struck  by  a  strong  blast 
of  wind  from  the  bellows,  gave  forth  a  very  sweet  melody  and  a  far 
resounding  peal." 

The  "  spiral  winding  in  the  inside  "  on  which  the  case 
supporting  the  pipes  rested,  was  doubtless  the  wind- 
trunk  through  which  the  pipes  received  their  supply  of 
wind  from  the  bellows.  Its  curved  form  is  shown  in 
the  drawing  already  given.  The  meaning  of  the  term 
"  spiral  winding  "  has  hitherto  been  left  unexplained. 

On  turnino-  from  the  orQ-an  to  the  music  of  the 
church  at  the  point  at  which  we  left  it ;  we  meet,  says 
Dr.  Hullah, 

"  In  a  treatise  entitled  Senfrnffco  de  Muslca,  by  Isidore,  Archbishop  of 
Seville,  with  the  earliest  mention  yet  discovered  of   harmony   in  the 
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inoJorn  acceptation  of  the  term, — the  siinultaneous  utterance  of  diffei-- 
ont  sounds.  Isidore  speaks  of  two  kinds  of  harmony,  "symphony" 
and  "  diaphony,"  by  the  former  of  wliich  he  would  seem  to  have  meant 
a  combination  of  consonant,  and  by  the  Latter  of  dissonant  sounds." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  or  the  beginning 
of  the  tenth,  Hucbald,  a  monk  of  St.  Armand  in  the 
diocese  of  Tournay,  in  Belgic  Gaul,  who  died  at  an 
advanced  age  in  the  year  932,  wrote  two  treatises  which 
have  descended  to  us,  and  which  give  a  fairly  clear  idea 
of  what  the  two  part  music  was  really  like  at  the  period 
at  which  he  lived. 

The  specimens  are  mostly  very  primitive  in  their  con- 
struction, and,  in  sound,  ugly  in  the  extreme,  In  some 
instances  they  consist  of  a  long  series  of  fourths,  or 
fifths,  or  even  both  in  combination,  producing  results 
which  must  have  been  repugnant  even  to  the  most  un- 
cultivated musical  ear. 

One  example  is  given  below. 

The  melody  or  plain-song,  Hucbald  called  vox  principalis, 
or  jmncij^alis ;  and  the  part  added,  vox  organalis,  or  organ- 
alis.  In  the  following  illustration  the  "  principalis "  is 
given  in  capital  letters,  and  the  "  organum "  in  small 
letters. 


Orgaxum. 
Principalis. 


/  e^f   f   f    a    0    (J    f    e    f    f    d    e    f 

C  B^C  CCEDDCBCCA    BO 

Sit  glo  —    ri  —  a   Do  -  mi  -  iii,  iu   ste-cu-la,   l?o  -  ta  -  bi- 


f    f    f    f   f    f    0    f    e     g    f. 

C    C   C  C   C    C  D   C  B  D   a 

tvu*  Do-mi-mus  in    o  -  pe  -  ri  -  bus  su — is. 


For  an  organum  in  four  parts,  the  first  two  parts  were 
doubled  in  the  octave  above,  which  simply  increased  the 
din.^ 

To  about  the  same  period  as  that  in  which  Hucbald 
flourished  (lOtli  Century),  is  dated  a  representation  of  an 
organ,  contained  in  a  MS.  Psalter  of  Eadwine,  and  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     That 


^  The  earlie.st  known  forms  of  organum 
were  of  five  kinds — viz.  (1)  in  the  Sth 
above  or  below  ;    (2)  in  the  5tii  above  ; 


(3)  in  the  4th  above  ;  (4)  in  the  4th 
above  and  the  Sth  below  ;  and  (5)  in 
the  5th  above  and  the  4th  below, 
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drawing  is  of  extreme  liisloricul  interest  in  more  ways 
than  one.     It  is  here  reproduced; — 


No  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made  to  unravel  its  mean- 
ing, which  in  truth  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  presented 
somewhat  enigmatically,  including  as  it  does,  ten  pipes 
only,  yet  with  two  organists  and  four  bellows-blowers. 
But  if  it  be  closely  examined,  and  considered  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  advance  in  Church  music  reached  at  the 
time,  and  of  the  necessity  for  the  instrument  being  ren- 
dered equal  to  the  new  requirements,  a  very  possible 
solution  may  be  arrived  at. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  with  the  slides,  only  one 
note  could  be  sounded  at  a  time  on  the  organ ;  yet  two- 
part  vocal  music  had  now  been  composed.  The  drawing 
seems  to  represent  nothing  less  than  two  little  organs 
conjoined.  Viewed  in  this  way,  of  the  two  sets  of  pipes, 
the  six  larger  of  one  series,  and  the  four  larger  of  the 
other,  are  in  position,  but  the  eleven  remaining  ones  are 
omitted  that  the  other  parts  of  the  drawing  may  be 
shown  the  more  clearly ;  their  situation  on  the  surface  of 
the  wind-case,  however,  being  indicated  by  the  perfora- 
tions over  which  they  would  stand. 

The  twenty-one  pipes  might  have  consisted  of  two  sets 
of  twelve  and  nine  respectively  in  number.  The  two  sets 
of  playing  slides  near  to  the  organists  are  necessarily  out 
of  sight.  The  requisite  number  of  two  bellows  to  each 
little  organ  is  indicated  by  the  four  blowers,  two  at  each 
end ;  and  of  the  two  organists  one  would  play  the 
"  organum  "  while  the  other  executed  the  "  plain-song." 
On  such  a  duplicate  instrument  the  "  Principalis  "  and  the 
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"  Organum,"  of  the  Hucbald  example  just  given,  could 
quite  well  have  been  played. 

The  organists  appear  to  be  each  giving  separate  and 
distinct  instructions  to  his  own  special  assistants. 

In  the  Utrecht  Psalter,  which  dates  back  to  the  eighth 
century,  there  is  an  illustration  of  a  still  earlier  and 
smaller  organ  than  the  one  depicted  above.  Besides  the 
two  organists  and  two  blowers  it  represents  two  series  of 
four  pipes  each,  and  nine  openings  in  front,  which  how- 
ever seem  to  be  slits  rather  than  holes. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century  a  treatise — 
included  in  a  larger  work  on  Divers  Arts — was  written  by 
a  monk  and  priest  of  the  name  of  Theophilus,  which  is  of 
considerable  value,  as  showing  the  state  of  organ-making 
at  the  period  just  named.  The  credit  of  the  discovery  of 
the  work  of  which  this  treatise  forms  a  part,  is  due  to  Mr. 
Hendrie,  who  published  a  translation  of  it  in  1847.^  The 
treatise  is  too  long  to  quote  in  extenso,  besides  which  it  is 
vague  in  parts  ;  but  the  following  is  the  substance  of  it : — 

The  main  portion,  or  slide-box,  was  made  two  feet  and 
a  half  in  length,  and  about  one  foot  in  breadth.  The 
surface  of  this  was  pierced  with  one,  two,  or  more  rows 
of  wind-holes,  over  which  stood  the  pipes.  The  pipes 
were  made  of  pure,  thin,  and  very  sound  copper  ;  and  the 
comparative  size  of  the  grave,  acute,  and  super-acute 
pipes  was  meted  out  carefully.  The  number  of  notes  was 
seven  or  eight,  and  they  had  one,  two,  or  more  pipes 
each.  The  leno'th  of  the  slide-box  was  measured  out 
equally  for  the  slides  of  the  different  notes,  and  not  on  a 
gradually  decreasing  scale,  as  the  pipes  became  smaller, 
as  the  slides  in  that  case  would  neither  have  been  of  one 
width  nor  at  the  same  distance  apart.  The  handles  of 
the  slides  were  still  called  "  tongues,"  and  each  was 
marked  with  a  letter,  according  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
sound,  so  that  it  could  be  known  to  which  tone  it 
belonged.  The  lettering  was  an  interesting  feature  as 
showing  the  means  taken  to  secure  an  agreement  between 
the  organ  sounds  and  the  music  of  the  plain  chant  that 
was  indicated  in  the  same  manner. 

The  smaller  number  of  notes — seven  or  eight  instead  of 

^  TlieoxiliiU,  qiii  et  Rugerus,  Presbytcri  et  Monachi  Lihrl  III,  de  Dirersis  Artihvs. 
Opera  et  Studio  Robert!  Heuclrie.     Lonclini,  Johannes  Murray.      MDCCCXLII.  8vo. 
VOL,  XLV  T 
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a  dozen  —was  evidently  due  to  the  transposition  of  some 
of  the  chants,  so  as  to  bring  the  whole  within  a  shorter 
compass,  which  could  be  done  without  difficulty ;  but  it 
would  take  us  beyond  our  limits  to  follow  this  subject 
further. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of 
kej^s  or  stops. 

This  outline  of  the  contents  of  the  treatise  of  Theophilus 
is  introduced  somewhat  earlier  than,  chronologically,  it 
should  appear ;  as  by  its  aid  the  ancient  description  of 
the  remarkable  tenth  century  organ,  erected  in  Win- 
chester Cathedral  l)y  Bishop  Elphege  (died  951),  can  be 
rendered  intelligible.  The  account  was  written  by  a 
monk  of  the  name  of  Wulstan,  who  died  in  963 ;  and  it 
remained  an  eni^'ma  until  I  unravelled  its  meanino-  and 
published  the  result  a  few  years  ago.  The  translation 
from  the  Latin  was  made  by  Mr.  Wackerbath,  and  is  to 
be  found  in  his  "Music  and  the  Anglo-Saxons,"  pp.  12-15. 

It  runs  thus  : — 

"Such  organs  as  you  have  built  are  seen  nowhere,  fabricated  on  a 
double  ground.  Twice  six  bellows  above  are  ranged  in  a  row,  and  four- 
teen lie  below.  These,  by  alternate  blasts,  supply  an  immense  quantity  of 
wind,  and  are  worked  by  seventy  strong  men,  labouring  with  their  arms, 
covered  with  perspiration,  each  inciting  his  companions  to  drive  the 
wind  up  with  all  his  strength,  that  the  full-bosomed  box  may  speak  with 
its  four  hundred  pipes  which  the  hand  of  the  organist  governs.  Some 
Avhen  closed  he  opens,  others  when  open  he  closes,  as  the  individual 
nature  of  the  varied  sound  requires.  Two  brethren  (religious)  of 
concordant  spirit  sit  at  the  instrument,  and  each  manages  his  own 
alphabet.  There  are,  moreover,  hidden  holes  in  the  forty  tongues,  and 
each  has  ten  (pipes)  in  their  due  order.  Some  are  conducted  hither, 
otliers  thitlier,  each  preserving  the  proper  point  (or  situation)  for  its  own 
note.  They  strike  the  seven  differences  of  joyous  sounds,  adding  the 
music  of  the  lyric  semitone.  Like  thunder  the  iron  tones  batter  the  ear, 
so  that  it  may  receive  no  sound  but  that  alone.  To  such  an  amount 
does  it  reverberate,  echoing  in  every  direction,  that  everyone  stops  with 
his  hand  his  gaping  ears,  being  in  nowise  able  to  draw  near  and  hear  the 
sound,  which  so  many  combinations  produce.  The  music  is  heard 
throughout  the  town,  and  the  flying  fame  thereof  is  gone  out  over  the 
whole  country." 

The  foregoing  description  is  in  many  respects  well 
worth  analyzing.  The  organ  was  built  in  two  stories — a 
plan  that  in  later  times  became  common,  but  of  which, 
as  we  are  told,  no  previous  example  had  existed.  The 
chief  department,  corresponding  with  the  great  organ  of 
after  time,  occupied  the  lower  stage,  and  was  fed  by  fourteen 
bellows  ;  the  two  smaller  divisions,  which  possibly  might 
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be  compared  to  the  choir  and  echo  of  subsequent  times, 
were  placed  above,  each  being  suppUed  with  wind  by  six 
bellows.  There  were  four  hundred  pipes,  controlled  by 
forty  "  tongues,"  to  each  of  which  was  allotted  ten  pipes 
"  in  their  due  order,"  whatever  that  order  may  have  been. 
Some  of  the  larger  pipes  were  "  conducted  hither,  others 
thither,"  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  to  the 
front  of  the  instrument  a  symmetrical  appearance ;  the 
wind  necessary  to  give  them  speech,  being  "  conducted  " 
to  them,  as  in  organs  of  later  days.  The  twenty-six  pairs 
of  bellows  were  blown  by  seventy  strong  men — doubtless 
subordinates  in  the  large  and  rich  community — part  of 
whose  business  probably  it  was  to  fulfil  this  duty  in  turn. 
As  in  performing  this  operation  they  are  described  as 
"  labouring  with  their  arms,"  there  can  be  but  little  doubt 
that  the  bellows  were  of  the  ordinary  household  type. 

We  are  told  that  "  Two  brethren  (religious)  of  concor- 
dant spirit,  sit  at  the  instrument,  and  each  manages  his 
own  alphabet."  The  forty  tongues  were,  therefore, 
assorted  into  three  sets,  and,  moreover,  were  lettered^ 
showing  with  what  part  of  the  musical  gamut  their 
sounds  accorded. 

The  musical  scale  simply  consisted  of  the  seven  diatonic 
sounds,  corresponding  with  the  sounds  of  the  white  keys 
of  a  modern  pianoforte,  with  "  the  nmsic  of  the  lyric 
semitone,"  or  B  flat  added.  No  indication  whatever  can 
be  traced  as  to  the  ranges  of  the  three  sets  of  playing- 
slides  of  this  Winchester  Organ  ;  and,  therefore,  in  my 
article  on  the  organ  in  Grove's  Dictionary,  I  ventured 
on  the  suggestion  that  the  lower  row  of  tongues  which 
"  the  organist "  governed,  might  have  consisted  of  a  set 
exactly  corresponding  with  the  two-octave  range  of  Gre- 
gory's gamut  of  sixteen  notes,  as  shown  in  the  diagram 
already  given ;  while  the  two  remaining  alphabets  en- 
trusted to  the  two  religious  brethern,  possibly  consisted 
each  of  a  set  of  notes  corresponding  with  those  of  the 
Gregorian  Chants — twelve — making  up  the  exact  number 
of  forty  tongues  in  all. 

C,     D,     E,     F,     G,     a,    [,,     b,     '•,     '^     e,    / 

a     D,     E,     F,     C/,     a,     \j,     b,     c,     J,     <;    f. 

A,     B,     C,     D,     E,     F,     G,     a,     b,     tl,     c,     d,     c,     f,     <j,     aa. 
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Sir  George Macfarren,  in  his  "Musical  History,"  p.  TJ 1, 
says,  "  The  conjecture  is  most  ingenious,  and  seems  fully 
worthy  of  adoption." 

The  account  of  the  maimer  in  which  the  ]i,and  of  the 
organist  governed  the  slides  or  tongues,  says,  "  some 
when  closed  he  opens,  others  when  open  he  closes,  as  the 
iiidividiud  nature  of  the  v;iried  sound  requires."  Clearly, 
therefore  he  manipulated  for  si?igle  notes  only  ;  indeed  he 
could  do  no  more  with  slides  than  draw  forward  with  one 
hand  as  he  pushed  home  with  the  other. 

However  much  one  may  feel  interested  with  the 
constructive  details  of  the  ancient  Winchester  organ,  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  whether  one's  admiration  can  be 
extended  to  its  recorded  musical  effect.  It  is  related  that 
"  like  thunder  the  iron  tones  batter  the  ear,  so  that  it 
may  receive  no  sound  but  that  alone.  To  such  an 
amount  does  it  reverberate,  echoing  in  every  direction, 
that  every  one  stops  with  his  hands  his  gaping  ears, 
beinef  in  no  wise  able  to  draw  near  and  bear  the  sound 
which  so  many  combinations  produce." 

One  would  have  been  inclined  to  hope  that  the  good 
monk  Wulstan  had  been  tempted  for  once  to  indulge  in 
a  little  exaggeration,  but  from  this  comfortable  shelter 
we  are  excluded  by  the  historian  Lingard,  who  remarks 
that  Wulstan's  fidelity  cannot  be  questioned,  since  he 
dedicated  his  poem  to  Bishop  Elphege.  That  being  the 
case,  we  have  but  this  reflection  to  fall  back  upon: — 

It  is  related  that  the  Winchester  organ  was  the  first  of 
its  kind  ever  constructed ;  and  there  is  no  record  that  a 
second  one  was  ever  made  like  it.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
looked  upon  as  a  subject  for  much  congratulation  that 
the  method  of  fabricating  such  peace-destroying  machines 
so  speedily  became  "  a  lost  art !  " 

But,  possibly,  the  Winchester  organ  possessed  other 
and  more  welcome  resources  besides  the  one  so  hyper- 
bolically  described  above.  Each  organ  might  have 
produced  sounds  of  different  strength,  like  the  Great, 
Choir,  and  Echo  of  later  times,  which  would  have 
afforded  contrast  and  relief — if  the  suggestion  is  not 
allowing  one's  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  subsequent 
times  to  anticipate  those  effects  by  some  centuries.  One 
novel  power  it  certainly  possessed.     As  the  two  organists 
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represented  in  the  Cambridge  illustration  could  play 
sounds  in  two  dillerent  pitches ;  so  could  the  three 
])layers  described  by  Wulstan  produce  sounds  in  three. 
An  example  of  plain-song  with  two-fold  accompaniment 
— above  as  well  as  below — will  be  given  directly. 

Guido  Aretinus,  a  Benedictine  Monk  {h.  U90,  d.  1050), 
who  nourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century, 
and  to  whose  ingenuity  and  industry  many  ameliorations 
in  the  science  of  music  are  due,  effected  some  improve- 
ments, u|)on  the  organum  of  Hucbald.  The  following, 
however,  illustrates  the  increased  (three-fold)  capacity  of 
the  Winchester  organ  just  spoken  of,  rather  than  any 
advancement  in  the  organum. 


Organum 
duplicat. 

Cantus. 


Organum. 


c     d     e'^d     c''^d     e     d     c     c     b     a 

F    G   A-^G  F^G   A    G  F  F   E  D 

Mi  -  ric  •  re re tae  •  i    De  -  us 

c     d     e^^d     c^d     c     dec     fa     a 
c     <j     c     d     e     d     c. 
F    G  F  G    A    G    F. 


d 


d 


The  next  example  of  organum,  by  forming  combina- 
tions of  a  second,  major  third,  or  fourth  to  the  cantus, 
made  some  approach  towards  the  introduction  of  a^Tee- 
able  harmony. 


Cantus. 


(Jrganum, 


C  D^F  F  F  F  F  F^E  I)  E. 

Ho  —  mo     e  -  rat   in    Je  -  ru  —     sa-lem. 

c     c     c     c     c     c     c     c     c     c     cT 


Before  quitting  the  subject,  a  few  special  comments 
may  be  made  respecting  the  "  organum "  and  the 
"  organ." 

In  consequence  of  the  similarity  of  the  names,  many 
musical  historians  have  been  led  to  suppose  that  the 
vocal  "  organum "  was  copied  from  the  instrumental 
"organ;"  but  a  little  consideration,  with  some  attention 
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bestowed  on  what  could,  and  what  could  not  have 
existed  amon_r>-  the  details  of  the  ancient  organ,  would  have 
led  to  the  discover}^  that  such  a  conclusion  was  not 
possible.  There  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  supposing 
that  the  organ  was,  in  the  tenth  centur}^,  so  far  developed 
as  to  contain  a  fifth-sounding  rank  of  pipes ;  and  had 
such  been  the  case,  the  fifth  sounds  of  the  vocal  organum 
were  at  variance  in  pitch  by  an  octave  with  those  of  the 
organ;  for  in  the  organ  they  sounded  at  the  interval, 
not  of  a  ffth^  but  at  an  altitude  of  an  octave  above  that 
fifth.  Neither  could  pipes  sounding  a  succession  of 
fourths  above  the  principal  sounds,  have  formed  a  part 
of  an  organ  at  any  period,  and  it  is  as  little  conceivable 
that  ranks  sounding  in  fourths  or  fifths  below  those 
sounds, — equally  horrible  in  effect  to  those  sounding  in 
the  opposite  direction, — can  ever  have  found  admittance 
into  the  instrument.  The  organum,  in  the  octave  below, 
could  have  been  available  only  to  a  very  limited  extent, 
as  the  lowest  note  in  the  "  gamut,"  w^as  the  G  bearing 
that  name.  The  only  likely  and  practicable  structural 
"  organum "  was  the  octave,  which  would  not  only  have 
been  harmonious  in  effect,  but  in  unison  with  the  boys 
voices. 

Of  course  all  the  sounds  constituting  the  various  species 
of  organum  could  not  have  been  heard  together, — that 
would  have  been  too  unendurable ; — yet  if  they  were  not 
so ;  if  all  were  in  the  organ  ;  and  either  one  of  them 
could  be  drawn  on  and  so  added  to  the  Canto-fermo  at 
will ;  that  would  imply  the  presence  of  numerous  stops, 
elaborate  machinery,  and  complicated  sound-boards,  such 
as  is  known  to  be  utterly  at  variance  with  the  contem- 
porary history  of  the  little  instrument. 

The  solution  of  the  whole  difficulty,  otherwise  insuper- 
able, becomes  perfectly  simple,  if  recognition  be  extended 
to  the  hitherto  overlooked  second  organist.  With  perfect 
ease  he  could  have  played  an  "  organum  "  to  the  "  plain 
chant"  of  the  first  organist  in  any  one  of  the  intervals 
required,  above  or  below,  so  far  as  the  compass  of  his 
"  alphabet  "  would  allow.  The  combined  sounds  pro- 
duced by  the  two  organists  would  then  have  agreed 
with  the  two  vocal  parts,  to  which  they  would  have 
formed  a  faithful  accompaniment,  and  so  the  organ  would 
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have  been  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  voices,  rather 
than  the  voices  to  the  organ; — not  only  a  much  more 
reasonable  and  probable  course,  but  one  in  keeping  with 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  development  of  the  two 
subjects. 

We  will  now  turn  aside  for  a  moment  to  take  notice 
that  in  the  distant  days  of  the  eleventh  century,  as  since, 
ecclesiastical  matters  musical  did  not  at  all  times  progress 
very  smoothly.  Dissensions,  not  unfrequentl}^,  sprung  up 
between  composers,  singers,  and  ecclesiastical  dignitaries, 
in  the  course  of  which  sometimes  there  was  not  lacking 
the  use  of  expressions  of  a  kind  the  plainest  possible. 
Whether  certain  singers,  disliking  some  of  the  harsh  com- 
binations still  retained  in  use,  ventured  to  make  pro- 
voking alterations  on  their  own  account  in  a  spirit  of 
vanity,  cannot  now  be  discovered  ;  but  they  appear  to 
have  indulo-ed  in  such  vocal  fliii'hts  as  to  excite  the  ansfer 
of  Guido  almost  to  an  amusing  extent ;  followed  later  on 
by  some  sharp  criticism  from  Aeldred,  Abbot  of  Eivaulx, 
in  Yorkshire  (who  died  in  1166),  and  culminating  in 
some  pointedly  worded  strictures  from  John  of  Salisbury 
(al)out  the  year  1170).  Guido  gave  expression  to  his 
opinions  in  the  following  lines  : — 

Between  a  Singer  and  Musician 
Wide  is  the  distance  and  condition  ; 
The  one  repeats,  the  other  knows 
The  sounds  which  harmony  compose. 
And  he  who  acts  witliout  a  plan, 
May  be  defin'd  more  beast  than  man. 
At  Shrillness,  if  he  only  aim, 
The  nightingale  his  strains  can  shame  ; 
And  still  more  loud  and  deep  the  lay 
"Which  bulls  can  roar  and  asses  bray. 
A  human  form  'twas  vain  to  give 
To  beings  merely  sensitive, 
AVho  ne'er  can  quit  the  leading-string, 
Or  psalm,  without  a  master,  sing. 

And  in  another  place  he  said  : — 

"  In  these  our  times  no  set  of  men  are  so  infatuated  as  singers ;  in 
every  other  art  we  improve,  and  in  time  attain  to  a  greater  degree  of 
knowledge  than  we  derived  from  our  teachers ;  but,  miserable  disciples 
of  singers,  they  though  they  should  practise  every  day  for  an  hundred 
years,  would  never  be  able  to  sing  even  one  little  antiphon  themselves, 
nor  without  the  help  of  a  master,  but  lose  as  much  time  in  attaining  to 
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sing,  as  wouKl  have  enabled  them  fully  to  imdei'-staud  the  divine  writ. 
And  what  is  moro  to  be  lamented  is,  that  many  clerks  of  the  religious 
orders,  and  monks  too,  neglect  the  psalms,  the  nocturnals,  and  vigils, 
while  they  with  a  most  foolish  ami  assiduous  labour  prosecute  tiie  art  of 
singing,  which  they  arc  never  able  to  attain.  This  ignorance  of  their 
duty  begets  reproach,  from  whence  proceeds  contention  ;  scarce  the 
scholar  with  the  master  can  agree,  and  much  less  one  fellow  scholar  with 
another. 

The  Abbot  of  Rivaulx,  expatiating  on  the  same  subject, 
exhibited  a  small  liking  only  for  the  organs. 

"Let  me  speake  now  of  those  who,  under  tlie  shew  of  religion,  doe 
obpalliate  the  businesse  of  pleasure  :  who  usurpe  those  things  for  the 
service  of  their  vanity,  which  the  ancient  fathers  did  profitably  exercise 
in  their  types  of  future  things.  Whence  then,  I  pray, — all  types  and 
figures  now  ceasing, — Whence  hath  the  Church  too  many  organs  and 
musicall  instruments'?  To  what  purpose,  I  demand,  is  that  terrible 
blowing  of  helloes,  expressing  rather  the  cracks  of  thunder,  than  the 
sweetness  of  a  voyce  1  To  what  purpose  serves  that  contraction  and 
inflection  of  the  voice  1  This  man  sings  a  base,  this  a  small  meane, 
another  a  treble,  a  fourth  divides  and  cuts  asunder,  as  it  were,  certaine 
middle  notes.  One  while  the  voice  is  strained,  anon  it  is  remitted,  now 
againe  it  is  dashed,  and  then  again  it  is  inlarged  with  a  lowder  sound. 
Sometimes,  which  is  a  shame  to  speake,  it  is  enforced  into  an  horse's 
neighings ;  sometimes,  the  masculine  vigor  being  laid  aside,  it  is 
sharpened  into  the  shrilnesse  of  a  Avoman's  voyce  :  now  and  then  it  is 
writhed,  and  retorted  with  a  certain  artificial!  circumvolution.  Some- 
times thou  mayst  see  a  man  with  an  open  mouth,  not  to  sing,  but,  as  it 
were,  to  breath  out  its  last  gaspe,  by  shutting  in  his  breath,  and  by  a 
certaine  ridiculous  interception  of  his  voyce,  as  it  Avere  to  threaten 
silence,  and  now  againe  to  imitate  the  agonies  of  a  dying  man,  or  the 
extasies  of  such  as  suffer.  In  the  meantime,  the  whole  body  is  stirred 
up  and  downe  with  certaine  historical  gestures  :  the  lips  are  wreathed, 
the  eyes  turne  round,  the  shoulders  play,  and  the  bending  of  the  fiagers 
doth  answer  every  note.  And  this  ridiculous  dissolution  is  called 
religion,  and  where  these  things  are  most  frequently  done,  it  is  proclaimed 
abroad  that  God  is  there  more  honourably  served.  In  the  meane  time, 
the  common  people  standing  by,  troubling  and  astonished,  admire  the 
sound  of  the  organs,  the  noyse  of  the  cymbols  and  musicall  instruments, 
the  harmony  of  the  pipes  and  cornets ;  but  yet  looke  upon  the  luxurious 
gesticulations  of  the  singers,  the  meretricious  alternations,  interchanges, 
and  infractions  of  the  voyces,  not  without  derison  and  laughter ;  so  that 
a  man  may  thinke  that  they  came,  not  to  an  oratory,  or  house  of  prayer, 
but  to  a  theatre  ;  not  to  pray,  but  to  gaze  about  them  :  neither  is  that 
dreadfuil  majesty  feared  before  whom  they  stand." 

John  of  Salisbury  seems  to  have  viewed  the  use  of 
figured  music  in  the  Church  as  a  "  profanation"  of  the 
latter,  and  twitted  the  clergy  for  indulging  in  "  frittered 
notes"  in  the  "  Penetralia"  itself.     It  will  be  observed  that 
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the  habit  with  singers  having  high  voices  to  ascend  still 
higher,  and  those  with  deep  voices  to  descend  still  lower, 
is  by  no  means  one  of  modern  date. 

"  The  rites  of  religion  are  now  profaned  by  music ;  and  it  seems  as  if 
no  other  use  were  made  of  it  than  to  corrupt  the  mind  by  wanton 
modulations,  effeminate  inflexions,  and  frittered  notes  and  periods,  even 
in  the  Penetralia,  or  sanctuary,  itself.  The  senseless  crowd,  delighted 
with  all  these  vagjjries,  imagine  they  hear  a  concert  of  Sirens,  in  which 
the  performers  strive  to  imitate  the  notes  of  nightingales  and  parrots,  not 
those  of  men,  sometimes  descending  to  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  some- 
times mounting  to  the  summit ;  now  softening,  and  now  enforcing  the 
tones,  repeating  passages,  mixing  in  such  a  manner  the  grave  sounds 
Avith  the  more  grave,  and  the  acute  with  the  most  acute,  that  the 
astonished  and  bewildered  ear  is  unable  to  distinguish  one  voice  from 
another." 

Although  the  Abbot  of  Rievaulx  awarded  the  organ 
but  scant  praise ;  Baldric,  who  was  living  at  the  same 
period,  defended  it  after  a  fashion.  ''  We  permit,"  said 
he,  "  the  use  of  the  organ  ;  but  we  do  not  count  it  as  a 
crime  if  certain  churches  are  without  one ; "  so  he 
extended  to  the  instrument  moderate  recognition,  which 
perhaps  was  better  than  nothing. 

Invention  of  the  Key-board. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  an  important 
improvement  was  effected  in  the  mechanism,  by  which 
the  organ  was  played.  It  will  be  remembered  that  when 
the  Winchester  organ  was  constructed,  in  the  tenth 
century,  and  the  treatise  by  Theophilus  was  written, 
about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh,  the  mode  of  sounding 
a  note  was  by  drawing  forward  a  slide,  which  exposed 
the  underside  of  the  holes  leading  from  the  wind-box  up 
to  the  pipes  belonging  to  it ;  and  it  was  silenced  by  the 
slide  being  pushed  back,  when  the  holes  were  again 
covered  and  the  wind  excluded.  The  frictional  resistance 
of  the  slides,  increased  by  their  swelling  and  "  binding  " 
in  damp  weather,  considered  in  conjunction  with  the 
circumstance  that  a  given  resistance  could  be  overcome 
more  easily  by  a  blow  than  a  pull,  must  have  led  the 
makers  of  the  little  instrument  to  turn  their  attention 
to  the  practicability  of  substituting  pressure  for  traction 
in  the  process  of  producing  its  sounds ;  and  the  result 
was  the  substitution  of  levers  for  slides.  The  structural 
features   then  introduced,  were  very  much   as  foUows. 

VOL.  XLY  u 
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Under  each  pipe-hole  of  a  note,  a  hinge-valve  or  "  pallet  " 
was  placed,  and  held  in  position  by  a  spring.  A  rope 
or  cord  passed  down  through  the  bottom  of  the  wind-box 
— now  the  spring  ])ox, — outside  and  below  which  it  was 
attached  to  its  lever  or  key,  hung  at  the  inner  end,  and 
falling  in  front.  The  levers  measured  an  uniform  number 
of  inches  from  centre  to  centre  throughout  the  set,  as 
the  playing  slides  had  done.  The  accumulated  resistance 
of  the  several  springs  was  overcome  by  blows  dealt  with 
the  fists,  the  hands  being  protected  by  a  covering  to 
prevent  their  abrasion  ;  and  the  great  keys  would  rise 
of  themselves  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  hands,  under  the 
operation  of  the  springs.  The  important  advance  eflected 
in  the  capability  of  the  organ  by  this  improvement  was 
this.  Instead  of  two  organists  being  necessary  to  play  a 
piece  of  music  in  two  parts,  as  shown  in  the  Cambridge 
drawing,  and  indicated  in  Wulston's  description  of  the 
Winchester  organ,  one  organ-beater  could  achieve  that 
much  by  making  a  thrust  with  both  hands  at  the  same 
moment. 

In  this  eleventh  century,  the  completion  of  the  four-line 
ecclesiastical  stave  was  effected  by  Guido,  and  by  the 
use  not  only  of  the  lines,  but  of  the  spaces  between  them, 
each  sound  then  had  a  place  allotted  to  it  which  could  not 
be  mistaken  ;  and  all  ambiguity  as  to  interval  or  relative 
pitch,  was  at  last  brought  to  an  end. 

At  the  end  of  the  eleventh  or  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  a  part  added  to  another  received  the  name 
of  descant  [dis-cantus,)  something  apart  from  or  extra  to 
the  song.  It  was  preceded  by  the  term  fahurden,  which 
originally  meant  the  singing  of  a  single  note  or  drone 
throughout  a  given  melody.  To  "  bear  the  burden  "  was 
to  sing  such  a  bass  below  either  a  single  part  or  fuller 
harmony.'     (See  previous  illustration.) 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  same  name  was  given  to 
a  greatly  improved  species  of  harmony  consisting  chiefly 
of  thirds  and  sixths,  of  which  the  following  specimen  is 
given   by   Kiese wetter   in  his   History  of  Music,  p.   &1. 

The  plain  song,  in  the  lower  line,  is  almost  identical 
with  the  "First  Tone,  first  ending." 

^  See  Macfarren,  p.  25. 
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Plain  Son". 


c     d     c     b     c 

g     f^     g     f     g 
E    F    E   D    E 


b  c  b  a  g  a. 
f  g  f  e  d  c. 
D    E    D    C    B   A. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  lower  two  parts  move  in 
thirds  throughout.  On  great  Keys  measuring  nearly  four 
inches  from  centre  to  centre,  those  notes  could  have  been 
played  with  one  hand, — the  left, — the  upper  single  notes 
being  executed  with  the  right. 

In  this  same  (thirteenth)  century  the  square  and 
lozenge  shaped  notation  was  invented,  which  afterwards 
cannot  be  inexactly  called  "  Gregorian "  ;  and  which 
rotation  led  to  the  construction  of  Mensural  music. 

In  the  organ,  so  far  as  it  has  been  traced,  it  was  the 
unavoidable  custom  to  place  the  pipes  above  and  the  Keys 
below  in  a  line  parallel  one  with  the  other.  With  the 
addition  of  every  single  note  in  the  direction  of  its 
downward  compass,  the  size  of  the  unwieldy  keys  was 
asfs^ravated,  while  at  the  same  time  the  convenient  reach 
of  the  player  set  rigid  limits  beyond  which  the  organ  itself 
could  not  be  extended.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the 
happy  device  was  hit  upon  of  introducing  "  rollers,"  by 
the  aid  of  which  the  action  of  the  keys  could  be  trans- 
mitted right  and  left  to  any  required  distance,  which 
immediately  freed  the  instrument  from  the  conditions  that 
had  previously  held  its  dimensions  within  such  narrow 
bounds.  The  necessity  for  the  great  Keys  also  was  then 
at  an  end,  and  they  therefore  were  gradually  lessened  in 
size. 

In  this  same  (fourteenth)  century,  the  remaining  four 
chromatic  semitones  were  gradually  introduced.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  first  flat,  B,  had  previously 
existed  in  the  Winchester  and  other  old  oro-ans.  The 
first  sharp,  F  #,  was  added  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  ; 
then  followed  the  second  sharp  and^second  flat,  C  #  and  E  l^ , 
and  lastly  the  third  sharp,  G  #. 

The  following  engraving  represents  a  fifteenth  century 
organ  with  broad  keys,  &c.  : — 
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Of  the  facilities  for  developing  the  growth  and 
capabilities  of  the  organ,  the  makers  abroad, — ecclesias- 
tics and  others, — availed  themselves  quickly ;  but  in  this 
country  very  little  interest  seems  to  have  been  excited  in 
the  matter  of  large  organs.  There  were  a  few  exceptions. 
About  the  year  1450,  Whethamstead,  Abbot  of  St.  Albans, 
gave  to  his  church  a  "  pair  of  organs ;  "  for  which,  and 
their  erection,  he  expended  what  must  in  those  days 
have  been  the  enormous  sum  of  Jifty  pounds.  No  organ, 
— the  account  goes  on  to  say, — in  any  monastery  in 
England  was  comparable  to  this  instrument,  either  for 
size,  tone,  or  workmanship.  John  Litlyngton,  Abbot  of 
Croyland,  also  erected  a  large  instrument  which  was 
described  as  a  "  grand  organ,"  and  was  placed  in  a  stone 
organ-gallery  built  over  the  west  entrance  to  his  church. 
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This  organ  was  made  in  the  monastery.     No  particulars 
of  either  of  these  instruments  are  known  to  exist. 

It  will  doubtless  have  been  observed  that  the  notices  of 
organs  which  have  so  far  passed  under  review,  have  been 
of  those  situated  in  monastic  and  other  large  churches, 
to  which  their  use,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  chiefly 
confined. 


Organs  in  Village  and  Parish  Churches. 

We  have  now  to  trace  the  use  of  the  instrument 
in  the  village  and  parish  churches  of  the  country,  and 
to  take  notice  of  the  various  interesting  and  historical 
particulars  which  surround  it  in  those  localities. 

Two  preliminary  questions,  however,  require  to  be 
considered ;  to  what  extent  was  the  organ  used  in  the 
sixteenth  century ;  and,  to  what  influence  was  its  partial 
employment  only  to  be  mainly  attributed.  The  first 
query  can  be  the  most  readily  answered  by  the  pro- 
duction of  certain  data  obtained  from  contemporary 
documents,  which  will  therefore  be  produced. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  Edward  the  Sixth's  reign  (1552), 
inventories  were  made  by  royal  command,  "  of  all  manner 
of  goodes,  plate,  juells,  vestryments,  bells,  and  other 
ornaments  belonging  or  apperteyning  to  any  Churche  or 
Chapell  within  this  our  Eealme  of  England."  The  correct- 
ness and  completeness  of  the  reports  then  prepared  were 
certified  to  by  the  Parson  and  Churchwardens  of  each 
separate  parish,  so  that  their  authenticity  might  be  placed 
beyond  doubt ;  and  many  of  the  reports  so  drawn  up  have 
in  recent  years  been  printed,  and  form  valuable  sources 
from  which  reliable  statistics  can  be  prepared.  Many  of 
these  published  transcripts  I  have  consulted,  and  from 
them  I  have  drawn  up  the  following  particulars  : — 

Of  the  inventories  returned  from  the  Parish  Churches 
in  the  County  of  Surrey,^  about  120  have  been  preserved. 
Fourteen  only  of  these  contained  an  organ,  or  scarcely 
one  Church  in  eight.  From  the  Churches  in  the  County 
of  Kent,^  136  inventories  exist,  from  which  we  learn  that 

^  "  Inventories  of  tbe  goods  and  orua-  Kent,"   by  the  Revd.    Mackenzie,  E.  C. 

ments  in  the  Chui-ches  of   Surrey,"   by  Walcott,      in      Archaeologia     Cautiana, 

Ml-.  J.  R.  Daniel-Tyssen,  1869.  vols.  viii. — xiv. 

"  "  Inventories    of    Parish    Goods   in 
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18  contained  each  an  organ,  or  a  fraction  over  one  in 
eight.  The  inventories  of  the  seven  Cliurches  in  Shrews- 
bury' show  that  two  contained  an  organ  each,  or  nearly 
one  Church  in  three,  which  is  the  highest  proportion  I 
have  met  with.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inventories  from 
nine  Churches  in  and  around  Lynn  Eegis^  do  not  contain 
a  single  example.  And  of  about  140  Churches  in  Wor- 
cestershire, 1 3  only  contained  an  organ,  that  is,  not  one 
in  ten.  These  facts  will,  to  many,  perhaps  be  surprising, 
but  they  are  to  some  extent  a  consequence  and  not  a 
cause ;  and  it  will  be  well  to  point  out  that  cause. 

The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  were  wont,  in  the  middle 
ages,  to  issue  from  time  to  time  orders  or  "  Constitutions" 
to  the  clergy,  directing  that  they  should  see  that  each 
parish  had  in  its  Church,  and  kept  in  proper  repair,  cer- 
tain specified  goods,  articles  of  furniture,  and  ornaments. 
In  1293  Eobert  de  Wynchelsea,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  in  1216  Walter  Gray,  Archbishop  of  York,  issued  such 
constitutions,  the  contents  of  which  were  almost  exactly  as 
follows  : 


Legend. 

Antiphoucr. 

Graduale. 

Two  Psalters. 

Troper. 

Ordinal. 

Missal. 

Manual. 

Chalice. 

Principal  vestment,  with  chus- 

able,    dalmatic,    tunic,    cope 

for    the    choir,     with    their 

appendages. 
Frontal  to  the  great  altar,   with 

three  towels. 
Three  surplices. 
One  rochet. 
Processional  Cross. 
Cross  for  funerals. 
Thurible. 


Lantern. 

Bell  to  carry  before  the  Eucha- 
rist at  the  visitation  of  the 
sick. 

Pix  for  the  Eucharist. 

Chrismatory. 

Veil  for  Lent. 

Banner  for  Rogation  Days. 

Handbell,  and  bells  in  the 
belfry,  with  cords  to  the 
same. 

Bier  for  the  dead. 

Holy-water  stoup. 

Osculatory. 

Candlestick  for  the  paschal 
light. 

Eont  with  lock. 

Images  in  Church. 

Principal  image  in  Chancel. 


No  mention  is  made  of  an  organ.     We  learn,  therefore, 


1  Communicated  by  Joseph  Hiuiter, 
Esq.,  to  the  Archaeological  Journal,  xii., 
269. 


"  By  Mr.  Dawson  Turner  in  Norfolk 
Archaeology,  i.  73. 
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that  in  the  thirteenth  century  an  organ  was  not  looked 
upon  as  a  necessary  piece  of  Church  furniture  ;  though  a 
lantern  icas ! 

Two  hundred  and  sixty-six  years  after  tlie  date  of  tlie 
Constitutions  just  given  the  lantern  still  retained  its  pre- 
eminence ;  for  under  the  date  1559  the  following  entry 
occurs  in  the  account  book  of  the  churchwardens  of 
Stanford-in-the-Vale,  Berkshire : — 

1559.  Inprimis  for  a  lanterne  for  the  Churche, xVyl. 

Fifteen  years  later  agfain — in  1574 — an  incident  occurred 
which  showed  that  the  organ,  so  far  as  Parish  Churches 
were  concerned,  still  remained  legally  unrecognised ;  and 
the  evidence  cropped  up  in  the  course  of  a  dispute  that 
had  arisen  in  this  way  : — 

In  1574  a  contention  arose  between  the  parish- 
ioners of  Easingwold,  a  town  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Easkelf,  a  chapelry  in  the  same  place. 
The  residents  in  the  latter  place,  perhaps,  having  their 
own  chapel  to  keep  up,  apparently  did  not  care  to 
do  that,  and  to  pay  towards  the  luxurious  improvement 
of  the  mother  church  at  Easingwold  as  well ;  and  on 
an  occasion  when  the  Easingwold  folk  proposed  certain 
additions  to  the  furniture  of  their  church  the  dwellers  in 
Easkelf  determined  to  raise  the  question  as  to  whether 
those  things  were  or  were  not  essentials,  and  they  appealed 
to  "  John  Gibson^  Viccar  General  of  the  Archbishop  of 
York  ;"  who  made  the  following  award  : — 

"  That  Bells  and  a  Clocke  be  and  are  Decente  and  necessarye  Orna- 
ments for  the  said  Church  of  Easingwold.  But  Organs  are  not  necessarye 
for  the  same,    xiij  Maye,  1574." 

Such  was  the  law  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  so  it 
remains  at  the  present  time,  at  least,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  Parish  Churches. 

But  the  subject  in  relation  to  the  great  ecclesiastical 
edifices  differed  widely  from  the  foregoing ;  for  in 
Cathedral  Churches  an  organ  was  considered  a  "  necessary 
ornament ;"  and  the  Ordinary  had  the  power  to  compel 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  erect  one  if  necessary. 
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Although  the  organ  was  not  formally  recognised  as  a 
necessary  piece  of  church  furniture,  a  liking  for  it,  and 
a  desire  to  secure  its  guidance  and  assistance,  not  only  in 
the  church  but  out  of  it,  are  facts  to  which  frequent 
testimony  is  borne  by  old  records.  Nobles  and  Squires, 
Clergymen  and  Ecclesiastical  Dignitaries  are  mentioned 
among  those  whose  taste  led  them  to  secure  its  guidance 
and  assistance  in  their  mansions  or  private  chapels,  and 
who,  impressed  with  its  acceptableness,  in  some  cases 
subsequently  devoted  their  instruments  by  Will  to  sacred 
purposes. 

A  few  instances  of  the  "  good  deeds  "  of  such  worthies 
may  here  be  quoted. 

In  the  Churchwardens'  account  of  St.  Mary's,  Sandwich 
we  read — 

1444.  Ress^^  (Rec'^)  the  bequctli  (bequest)  of  Thomas  Boryner  unto  a 
payre  of  orgonys, — iiij^e. 

In  1455  Sir  Maurice  Hardwick,  vicar  of  All  Saints, 
Bristol,  gave  to  the  church — 

"  To  the  buying  of  a  pair  of  organs,  vis.  viij^i. 

With  regard  to  the  prefix  Sir  in  the  extract  just  given, 
and  in  others  that  will  present  themselves  as  we  proceed, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  it  was  frequently  used  to 
designate  a  clergyman.  On  this  subject  Bishop  Percy 
says  : — 

"  "Within  the  limits  of  my  own  memory  all  Readers  in  Chapels  were 
called  Sii's,  and  of  old  have  been  writ  so ;  whence  I  suppose,  such  of  the 
laity  as  received  the  nol:)le  order  of  Knighthood,  being  called  Sirs  too, 
for  distinction  sake,  had  Knight  writ  after  them ;  which  had  been 
superfluous  if  the  title  "  Sir  "  had  been  peculiar  to  them." 

In  the  following  extract  the  title  "  Priest "  and  not 
"  Sir  "  occurs  : — 

1526.     Paid  for  lether  to  amend  the  organs,  iijs.  ivd. 
„         Paid  to  the  Pryst  for  mendyng  of  them,  iv-s. 
(Wimborne  Minister,  p.  95.) 

In  1475  Lord  John  Beauchamp  in  his  Will  said — 

"  I  bequeath  to  the  Church  of  the  Dominican  Friars  of  Worcester, 
XX  marks  to  be  bestowed  in  vestments  and  stuff,  besides  an  organ  of 
my  own." 
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*'  Goods "  were  sometimes  left  to  be  sold  and  the 
proceeds  devoted  towards  the  purchase  of  an  organ. 
Thus  in  149o  Edward  Dawes  left  "Eight  measures  of 
wooad,  of  Bristol  warrantry  and  measure,  towards  buying 
a  pair  of  new  organs  for  the  Church  "  of  St.  Werljurgh 
in  that  city. 

From  the  Churchwardens'  accounts  of  Walberswick,  in 
Suffolk,  we  learn  that  "  John  Almjaigham,  by  Will,  was  a 
benefactor  to  a  substantial  amount ;  as  he  left  to  the 
Church  twenty  pounds ;  (with)  ten  pounds  (of)  which  was 
to  be  boute  (bought)  a  peyer  of  orgonys." 

A  fit  close  to  this  list  will  be  the  quotation  of  the 
codicil  to  the  will  of  llichard  Fitz-James,  Bishop  of 
London,  proved  May  22nd,  1522,  which  ran  thus  : — 

Item,  I  Will  that  my  payre  of  iwrtatives,  being  in  my  chapels  in  the 
palace  of  London,  mine  on/ans,  also  being  and  standing  in  my  chapels 
within  my  three  manors  of  Fulham,  Hadham,  and  "Wykeham,  shall  there 
stand  still  and  remain  to  my  successor,  next  Bishop  of  London,  that 
they  may  be  used  there  to  the  honour  and  service  of  God. 

Organ. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  use  of  the  word  ''  organ," 
in  a  much  more  limited  sense  than  that  in  which  it 
has  thus  far  come  under  our  notice. 

The  term  organum  had,  in  ancient  times,  no  one 
specific  signification  ;  but  was  applied  to  any  machine 
or  instrument.  The  ancient  Greeks  had  no  particular 
musical  instrument  called  an  organ ;  nor  did  the  Romans 
apply  their  word  organum  to  an  organ  in  our  sense  of  the 
term,  but  to  an  instrument  of  any  kind. 

We  find  that  the  artificer  who  in  the  year  1344  agreed 
to  make  a  clock  for  old  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  was,  as  a 
maker  of  machines,  described  as  "  Walter  the  Orgoner  " ' ; 
and  the  person  who  undertook  to  repair  the  organ  which 
King  John  of  France,  while  an  English  prisoner,  took 
with  him  from  Hertford  to  Somerton  Castle  in  1359,  was 
similarly  described  as  "  Master  John  the  Orgoner."-  The 
derivative  title  is  thus  seen  to  have  been  given  equally  to 
the  maker  of  a  machine,  or  clock  ;  and  to  the  restorer  of 
a  musical  instrument,  or  organ. 

The  term  organum,  laying  aside  its  application  to  all 

^  Archaeological  Journal,  xii,  173. 

"  Liucoln  Architectural  Society's  Papers,  1858,  p.  58. 
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Other  sul)jects  except  that  of  our  present  consideration, 
meant  an  instrument.  A  single  pipe  producing  a  pleasant 
sound  was  a  musical  instrument ;  and  as  such,  then,  in 
the  old  and  most  restricted  sense  of  the  term,  also  an  organ; 
and  there  can  l^e  no  doubt  that  the  term  so  applied  was 
well  known  and  recognised  in  the  fourteenth  and  suc- 
ceeding centuries,  as  will  appear  obvious  as  we  proceed. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  great  majority  of  English 
Parish  Churches  lacked  organs  possessing  even  the  modest 
range  of  an  octave,  or  an  octave  and  a  half  of  pipes  ;  and 
the  enquiry  that  this  fact  suggests  is,  how  did  the  "  clerk," 
or  whomsoever  had  to  lead  the  sino-ing  under  such  cir- 
cumstances,  obtain  his  starting  note  ? 

This  is  a  question  to  which  a  very  probable  solution 
may  soon  be  given.  In  the  Gregorian  chants  the  pre- 
vailing notes  or  dominants  as  they  were  termed,  were  one 
of  either  of  the  six  notes  ranging  from  F  up  to  d  ;  the 
entire  reach  of  the  remaining  notes  being,  as  already 
shown,  from  0  up  to  f,  an  octave  and  a  half.  In  the 
middle  ages  it  was  a  well  recognised  custom  to  transpose 
some  of  the  chants,  on  occasion,  so  as  to  bring  the  entire 
number  within  the  compass  of  an  ordinary  voice.  Thus, 
by  taking  either  A,  or  B  flat,  the  semitone  above,  as  the 
dominant  of  the  whole,  which  at  the  same  time  concen- 
trated all  other  notes  forming  the  "mediants"  and 
"endings" — the  entire  number  of  chants  could  be  brought 
into  a  compass  of  a  seventh,  consisting  of  the  following 
notes : — 

D.     E.     F.     g.     a.     bflat.     c. 
1.     2.      3.     4.     5.     6.  7. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  number  of  "  tongues  " 
in  the  Theophilus  organ  was  "  seven  or  eight ;"  it  is  very 
likely,  therefore,  that  it  was  the  custom  even  in  the  thne 
of  that  writer — the  eleventh  century — sometimes  to  trans- 
pose some  of  the  chants.  It  is  most  possible  then  that 
a  competent  clerk  would  avail  himself  of  the  help  of  one  or 
two  such  pipes  to  give  him  the  starting  note,  after  which 
his  own  knowledge  would  enable  him  to  continue  the 
chant  without  further  assistance. 

A  neighbouring  church,  more  fortunately  circumstanced, 
would,  perhaps,  possess  a  set  of  "  seven  or  eight  pipes," 
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sufficient  therefore  to  accompany  the  chants — some  being 
transposed  ;  or  it  might  have  a  dozen  pipes,  in  which  latter 
case  the  chants  could  be  accompanied  either  in  their  original 
position,  or  transposed ;  and  such  a  set  of  pipes,  with  its 
playing  mechanism  and  bellows,  would  be  an  example  of 
what  old  documents  so  frequently  refer  to  as  '•  the 
organs."  It  would  not  be  easy  to  conceive  of  the  plural 
term  "  organs  "  being  readily  understood  if  the  word  in 
the  singular  number,  organ,  as  applied  to  a  single  pipe, 
had  been  unknown. 

An  Organ. 

At  the  same  time  the  expression  "  an  organ  "  was  un- 
doubtedly used  sometimes  to  indicate  a  complete  little 
instrument. 

Thus  among  the  accounts  of  the  Precentor  of  the  Abbey 
of  Ely  for  the  year  1396,  particulars  are  given  of  the 
"  Expenses  of  making  an  organ ;"  and  as  they  are  the 
earliest  of  the  kind  known  to  be  in  existence,  and  are  most 
interesting  in  themselves,  they  are  here  quoted  : — 

20  stones  of  lead  -  -  -     \Q)s.     9f?. 

1  lb.  of  tin  -  -  -  -  3 

2  lbs.  of  quicksilver         -  -  -        2*'. 
■i  white  horse  hides,  for  \  pair  of  bellows 
16  pairs  of  Jemewes,  (hinges,)     - 
Ashen  lioops  for  the  bellows 
1  lb.  of  glue 

12  springs  .  -  .  . 

6  calf  skins         .  .  -  . 

12  sheep  skins    -  -  -  - 

Wire,  nails,  cloth,  hooks,  and  staples,  &c. 
The  carpenter,  8  days,  making  the  bellows 
Fetching  the  organ  builder,  and  his  board 


7 

8 

1 

10 

4 

1 

3 

2 

6 

2 

4 

12 

2 

8 

40 

0 

Total,  ^__8 5 

Among  the  foregoing  details  a  few  are  found  that 
aflbrd  special  information  respecting  the  contemporary 
state  of  organ  building,  &c.  The  "  ashen  hoops  for  the 
bellows  "  indicate  that  the  wind-providers  were  still  of  the 
primitive  "forge"  kind.  The  "12  springs"  no  doubt 
were  the  elastic  appliances  to  hold  the  pallets  close  in  the 
wind-box.  Their  number — "  12  ' — agrees  exactly  with 
the  number  of  notes  required  for  the  accompaniment  of  the 
Gregorian  chants,  as  already  pointed  out  more  than  once. 
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The  item  lor  "  Fetching  the.  oriiuu-ljuilder  and  his 
board,"  points  to  tlie  sim])le  unpretending  kind  of  life  that 
the  nsel'ul  class  of  artificers  to  which  he  belonged, 
led  in  the  fourteeiith  century,  as  indeed  they  continued 
to  do  for  300  years  afterwards,  as  will  appear  incidentally 
as  we  })roceed. 

There  is  nothing  to  indicate  whether  he  was  a  clerii;al 
oi-  lay  member  of  the  craft. 

The  Organs. 

Eeferences  to  "the  organs,"  ^  either  in  regard  to  tlieir 
purchase,  tuning,  mending,  <Scc.,  are  constantly  met  with 
in  ancient  records,  from  which  a  few  items  will  be  (juoted, 
with  their  dates,  &c. 

In  the  year  1433,  we  read  in  the  Churchwarden's 
account  of  St.  Peter  Cheap,  London,  the  simple  statement. 

1433.     It'm,  for  yc  Orgons  niendying. — vi.>'.  viijd 

In  the  accounts  of  St.  Michael's,  Cornhill,  under  tlie 
date,   1459,  we  find  a  similar  entry,  with  an  addition  :  — 

1459.  It'm,  to  the  Orgon  maker  for  amendynge  of  tlic  Orgcjus,  w^ 
(with)  j(Z  spendid  in  ale. — V(/. 

Some  years  later,  and  in  the  same  records,  we  meet  with 
the  following  : — 

1473.     It'm,  for  mendyng  of  tlic  ur(jelles. — yl ;  also, 
1473.      It'm,  payde  to  tlie  orgel  player, — iiijs.  vijfZ. 

These  notices  are  extremely  interesting.  The  appearance 
of  the  German  equivalent  for  the  English  word  "  organs '' 
seems  to  point  to  the  influence  of  some  foreign  maker, 
who,  doubtless,  trying  liis  fortune  in  "  Good  London  Town," 
was  probably  rendering  reciprocal  service  in  his  calling 
to  some  good  citizen  who  had  "  bid  him  a  hearty  welcome"  ! 

1 487.  In  1487  we  find  "  organs  "  mentioned  as  playing 
a  ])art  in  the  grand  reception  that  was  given  by  the  Clergy 
and  Citizens  of  Bristol  to  King  Henry  the  Seventh  on  the 


'  It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  observe 
the  wealth  of  orthographical  resource 
which  the  scribes  of  old  exhibited  in  their 
numerous  modes  of  spelling  the  word, 
"organs."  In  the  course  of  my 
jTseai-ches.  I  have  met  with  it  rendered 
in  no  less  than  the  following  thirty-six 
different  ways  : — 

organs.  organes  organis. 

orgaiuues.        orgauyb  orgauyse. 


orgaunys. 

orgayns. 

orgaynes. 

orgens. 

orgenes. 

orgenys. 

orgiues. 

orgous. 

orgones. 

orguns. 

orgunes. 

orgyps. 

orgaunes. 

orgains. 

orgaiues. 

organsse. 

organynes. 

orgaunes. 

orgaynys. 

orrgans. 

orgelles. 

orgeyns. 

orgheyus. 

orgins. 

orgouns. 

orgounes. 

orgouys. 

orgyuys. 

orkyns. 

argons. 
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occasion  of  his  entering  their  ancient  City.  The  account 
is  contained  in  a  parchment  roll  still  preserved  in  the 
Bristol  Librar}^ ;  and  runs  thus  : — 

"  1487.  This  yeare  the  King  came  to  Bristoll  one  (on)  Corpus  Xti 
daye.  The  niaior,  with  iii.  c.  (three  hundred)  burgesses,  went  and 
niette  him  in  Reedfield,  all  in  grene ;  and  at  the  crosse  in  new  markett 
the  clergie  mete  him  in  their  best  copes  ;  at  newgatc  (he  was)  received 
with  children  singing,  and  onjans ;  thirdly,  (he  was)  received  at  St. 
Jones  (John's)  gate  ;  and  last,  by  the  Abote  of  St.  Augustine. "^ 

As  the  "  Organs  "  here  mentioned  were  not  only  movable, 
but  had  simply  to  accompany  children's  voices,  they 
doubtless  were  nothing  mure  than  a  few  treble  pipes. 

Portable  organs  are  spoken  of  more  specially  further  on. 

The  word  "  organs  "  was  not  unfrequently  used  as  a 
contraction  for  some  fuller  title,  such  as  "  a  pair  of  organs," 
to  avoid  tautology.  Thus  in  the  minutes  of  a  meeting 
held  at  St.  Michael's,  Cornhill,  we  meet  with  this  entry  : — 

1572.  30th  November.  It  is  agreed  att  this  pressentt  vestre,  that 
the  towc  ixirc.  of  onjanes  shal  be  sold  for  the  beste  prysse  they  (that)  may 
be  had  Ilor  them  ;  and  thatt  there  shal  be  towe  pewes  buylded  in  the 
plassc  where  the  sayd  orr/aiics  do  now  stand. 

A  Pair  of  Okgans. 
We  now  come  to  the  expression  *'  A  Pair  of  Organs." 
This  term  was  for  many  years  a  great  stumbling  block  to 
Avriters  on  the  subject  of  the  medieval  organ,  until  my 
old  friend,  the  late  Dr.  Eimbault  elucidated  the  subject  in 
his  history  of  the  organ,  pubhshed  in  1856.  One  writer, 
for  instance,  considered  the  term  "  pair  "  to  refer  to  the 
"  double  bellows,"  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  single 
machine  of  the  kind  was  generally  called  a  "pair"  of  bellows. 
Another  annotator  thought  that  "  a  pair  "  signified  "  two 
organs  conjoined,  with  two  sets  of  keys,  one  above  the 
other,  one  small  and  one  called  the  choir  organ,  and  the 
other  the  great  organ,  built,  as  its  name  imports,  on  a 
large  scale  and  used  in  forte  passages."  But  this  view 
was  disposed  of  by  the  price  that  the  Churchwardens  of 
St.  Mary  at  Hill  paid  in  "1521  to  the  organ-maker,  for  a 
payre  of  new"  organs,  and  for  bringing  them  home,  namely 
xs.  viijr/."  only.  Again,  many  churches  contained  "  tico 
payre  of  orgayns,"  ;ind  if  they  Avere  of  the  great  bulk 
suggested,  there  would  arise  the  question  as  to  how  much 

1  "  JJiiatol,  Paat  aud  Prcsuut,"  ii,  251. 
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room,  if  any,  could  have  remained  in  a  cliurcli  so  furnished 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  congrejjfation.  Then  some 
churches,  as  for  instance,  St.  Dionis,  Backchurch,  had 
"  j  i)ayer  of  greate  organs," — no  choir — while  others,  as 
Ashford  in  Kent,  had  even  "  ij  payer  of  great  organes." 
At  St.  Stephen's,  Westminster,  there  were,  at  the  time  of 
the  Dissolution  (1539)  "  iij  payer  of  organs  in  the  vpper 
chapell."  The  suggestion  therefore  that  a  pair  meant  tw^o 
quite  fell  to  the  ground.  A  third  commentator  considered 
that  "  a  pair  of  organs "  meant  an  instrument  with  a 
double  row  of  pipes  ;  but  the  single  regals,  which  had  but 
oue^  w^as  nevertheless  always  termed  "  a  pair." 

The  term  "  pair "  really  signified  a  set^  or  a  sufficient 
number  to  serve  a  specific  purpose.  It  was  in  fact  an 
idiomatic  expression,  and  was  used  in  ways  much  more 
numerous  than  seems  to  have  been  generally  supposed 
and  also  much  earlier.  For  instance,  I  have  traced  the 
use  of  the  expression  more  than  three  hundred  years  far- 
ther back  than  the  date  of  the  earliest  example  quoted  by 
the  late  Dr.  Eimbault ;  and  what  is  most  interesting,  many 
of  the  instances  are  to  be  found  in  connection  with  inven- 
tories of  church  ooods  ;  ancient  buildino^s ;  olTerinos  to  the 
church ;  early  wills  and  legacies,  and  such  like  interesting 
sources.  The  earliest  example,  dated  1307,  which  speaks 
of  two  pairs  of  organs,  I  reserve  for  the  present. 

In  1393  it  is  recorded  that  "Henry  Wyvelescombe  left, 
by  will,  for  the  use  of  Temple  Church,  Bristol,  two  pairs 
of  vestments."  The  use  of  the  term  "  pair,"  or  "  pairs," 
in  connection  with  vestments  appears  to  have  been  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries; 
and  the  sense  in  which  it  was  understood  is  indicated  by 
another  and  more  specific  entry  than  the  one  just  quoted. 
In  the  inventory  of  "  goods "  belonging  to  St.  Ewen's 
church,  Bristol  (now  pulled  down)  occur  the  following 
two  entries :  — 

''  1454,  one  pair  of  vestments,  that  is  to  saj',  one  cliusable  Avitli  the 
alb  and  amice."  Also,  "  a  pair  of  white  vestments  for  Lent,  that  is  to  say 
one  white  chusable,  alb,  amice,  stole,  &c."  The  first  "  pair  "  therefore 
consisted  of  ilireo  articles  ;  the  second  oi  fcmr,  exclusive  of  the  rf  cpfera. 

The  term  was  also  applied  to  sets  of  beads,  thus  : — 

1416,  Jany  11,  John  Ecveley  left  "  To  Son  Thomas,  a  pair  of  beads 
de  lamber,"  &c.  ;  and  "  To  Danuhtcr  Isabel,  a  pair  of  beads  dc  cnrell." 
(Bristol  Will,  p.  97.) 
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A  pair,  or  set  of  l^eads,  consisted,  according  to  high 
autliority,'  of  various  numbers  of  pieces,  from  thirty  to 
seventy,  and  perhaps  more.  Tiie  expression  was  also 
appUed  to  stairs  and  steps.  For  example,  in  an  old 
description  of  The  Gate  House  of  Burlington  Priory, 
we  read : — 

"  1536.  On  the  est  sydc  of  tlie  cloyster  ys  the  Dortor  (doniiitory), 
goyng  up  a  pay  re  of  stayres  of  stone  xx  steppes  highe."  ^ 

Twenty,  therefore,  formed  the  number  of  the  "  pair  " 
in  that  instance. 

In  the  sense  of  ""  set,"  or  "  suit  "  the  word  "  pair  "  is 
found  used  in  such  connection  as  the  following : — 

1471.  May  11th,  John  Gaywode  left  "To  son  John,  a  pair  of 
hrigandines  covered  with  red  worsted  ; "  and  on  Dec.  25th  of  the  same 
year,  another  citizen  of  Bristol,  John  Seynte,  left  to  his  son  John,  "  a 
pair  of  brigandines  covered  with  blue  velvet."  In  1504  John  Esterfeld 
left  "To  son  Henry  Esterfeld  a  pair  of  complete  harness." 

Glancing  again  at  the  Inventories  of  Church  goods,  we 
find  in  "  An  account  of  Utensils,"  at  Walberswick  in 
Suffolk  :— 

"  1492.    It',  a  pair  of  chalice  of  silver  for  the  communion." 

Evidently  meaning  a  set  consisting  of  chalice  and  paten. 
It  is  interesting  thus  to  find  the  term  "  pair "  used  in 
connection  with  the  vestments  and  the  sacred  utensils,  as 
well  as  "  the  organs." 

But  some  of  the  entries  which  seem  to  be  most  worthy 
of  special  attention,  are  those  in  which  vestments  and 
organs  are  referred  to  in  similar  or  even  the  same  terms. 
Thus  at  St.  Mary,  Elmsley  Castle,  under  date  1552,  we 
find  "  a  pere  of  vestement,"  and  "  a  pere  of  organs." 
At  St.  John  Baptist,  Broomsgrove,  "  a  payre  of  olde  vest- 
ments," "j  payre  of  orgaunes."  At  St.  Bartholomew, 
Grimley,  "  ij  peire  of  vestments,"  "  a  lytell  peire  of 
organes,"  &c. 

It  has  been  thought  well  to  explain  and  illustrate  the 
meaning  of  the  expression  "  a  pair  of  organs  "  thoroughly 
and  exhaustively,  as  the  misapprehensions  respecting  it 
have  been  so  numerous  and  wide-spread  ;  and  also 
because  most  of  the  illustrations  now  brouoht  tou'ether, 

^  Sir  J.  CuUum's  Hawsted,  quoted  in  ments."  By  M.  H.  Bloxam,  Esq,  Asso- 
Norf.  Arch.,  i,  118.  ciated   Architectural    Societies'   Reports, 

■^  Ucmarks   on    "Conventual   Arrange-      1850,  p.  182. 
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have  never  been  cited  in  couneclion  willi  the  suljject 
before ;'  otherwise,  the  whole  question  could  have  Ijeen  dis- 
p(~)sed  of  in  comparatively  few  words,  thus: — The  union  of 
the  two  organs  did  not  take  place  until  after  the  Ueforma- 
tion,  when  the  small  organ  from  the  Choir,  being  no  longer 
required  as  a  distant  and  separate  little  instrument,  was 
taken  up  and  put  in  place  of  the  *'  pulpitum  "  in  front  of 
and  a  little  below  the  Great  organ  in  the  Rood-loft.  The 
Choir  organ  inside  the  Great  organ  case,  which  for  some 
time  was  an  exceptional  feature,  was  not  introduced  until 
after  the  Restoration,  at  which  period  also  the  "  Echo  " 
made  its  appearance  for  the  first  time  in  English  organs. 

A  Small  Pair  of  Organs. 
By  "  a  small  pair  of  organs  "  was  doubtless  meant  a  set 
of  pipes  in  unison  with  treble  voices,  ranging  from  two 
feet  c  upwards.  This  scale  is  shown  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  diagram,  on  the  right  hand  side,  and  will  be  seen 
to  comprise  some  of  the  "  acute  "  and  "  super-acute  " 
notes  of  the  complete  scale  appearing  underneath. 

A   Great  Pair   of   Organs. 

The  term  "  a  great  pair  of  organs  "  no  doubt  signified 
a  series  of  pipes  sounding  in  unison  with  the  tenor  and 
bass  voices,  that  is,  in  the  octave  below  the  "small 
organs,"  to  do  which  the  open  pipes  would  be  required  to 
be  of  twice  the  size,  beginning  with  4  feet  C,  and  ranging 
thence  upw^ards.  This  scale  will  be  seen  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  diagram,  on  the  left  hand  side,  and  comprises 
some  of  the  "  grave  "  and  the  "  acute  "  notes.  These 
ranges  were  doubtless  extended  from  time  to  time  ;  and 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  a  complete  compass  of 
about  three  octaves,  from  FF  or  Gamut  G  upwards,  was 
under  favourable  circumstances  sometimes  adopted. 

In  the  accounts  at  Beatherisden,  in  Kent,  the  following 
very  unusual  entry  appears  : — 

1552.     Item,  a  base  peare  of  organes. 

The  use  of  the  word  "  base  "  is  unique,   and  it  is  not 

'The  word  "pair,"  like  that  of  "organs" 
greatly  exercised  the  orthograjihical 
ingenuity  of  the  ancient  scrivenei-s,  ^^•ho 
succeeded  in  spelling  it  in  the  following 
sixteen  different  ways  ; — 


Pair 

paire 

paier 

pare 

payer 

payere 

payre 

l^eare 

peer 

peir 

peire 

j)er 

pere 

peyor 

peyr 

peyre. 
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clear  to  what  peculiarity  it  might  have  referred,  if  indeed 
to  any  at  all. 

After  a  time  the  words  "  pair  of "  were  frequently 
omitted  for  the  sake  of  brevity  ;  and  we  accordingly 
meet  with  such  entries  as  the  following,  taken  from  the 
Wimborne  accounts  : — 

1533.  For  making  of  a  bar  and  a  hanging  lock  and  key  to  the  lyttyll 
organs. — viijJ. 

For  setting  up  of  a  bar  to  the  greatorgans. — x^. 

A  bill  upwards  of  350  years  old  for  the  repair  of  an 
organ,  is  a  great  rarity ;  hence  the  following,  also  from 
the  Wimborne  accounts,  has  a  special  interest. 

1535.     P''  to  John  Yaucks  for  mendying  of  the  gret  organs,  xxvs.  i\d. 

for  hys  bord  .  .  .  -  ivs.  viij(7. 

and  to  Thomas  Wever  to  serve  the  said  Vaucks.  ivs.  iyJ. 

for  cools  (coals.)     -  .  -  -  ij(7. 

for  mending  of  a  stop,  and  a  new  lock  -  -  viij^. 

for  allome.  ....  [yd. 

for  shep  skynnys.  ...  xxd. 

for  glu  and  small  nayls.         ...  [yd, 

for  nayls  for  the  skaffold.       -  -  -  iij^7. 

and  for  tallow  candells.  -  -  -  iyi. 

Total  xlJ5.  vd. 

The  following  extracts,  taken  from  an  old  account  of 
Burlington  Priory,  oiler  a  good  parallel  to  the  chief  sub* 
jects  which  have  just  been  discussed. 

1536. — "  On  the  south  syde  ys  a  stayre  of  iiij  foote  brodc,  and  of  xx 
steppes  highe  ;  which  sfayres  be  on  the  south  syde  of  the  hall." 

"  On  the  north  syde  ys  a  payre  of  stayres  ledyng  up  to  one 
hye  chamber." 

Here  we  find  the  terms  "stair,"  "  stairs"  and  "  a  pair 
of  stairs  "  used  to  express  one  and  the  same  thing.  In 
exactly  the  same  manner  the  singular, — an  organ, — the 
plural, — organs, — and  the  aggregate  term, — a  pair  of 
organs, — were  used  almost  as  convertible  terms  when 
writing  of  the  English  medieval  organ,  for  nearly  four 
hundred  years. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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LONGFORD  CASTLE,  AND  LOXGLEAT.i 
Br    J.     A.     GOTCH. 

Longford  Caslle  is  interesting  in  many  ways.  Its 
cnricnis  plan, — that  of  a  triangle  with  a  tower  at  each 
angle, — the  various  circumstances  connected  with  its 
origin,  and  its  fine  collection  of  pictures,  make  it 
interesting  to  those  wholly  unacquainted  with  architec- 
ture :  while  to  those  who  practice  that  art,  and  to  all 
who  are  given  to  the  study  of  arclia3ology,  the  fact 
that  we  have  the  original  drawings  of  the  Castle  pre- 
served in  the  Soane  Museum  is  of  the  highest  interest. 

Let  us  first  recount  the  building  of  the  place  according 
to  popular  tradition.  The  Manor  of  Longford  belonged 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, — that  is,  in  the  time 
of  Philip  and  Mary, — to  a  family  named  Cervington, 
the  last  of  whom  was  a  man  of  extravagant  and  dissi- 
pated habits,  so  much  so,  that  in  course  of  time  he  was 
obliged  to  mortgage  his  estate  to  one  John  Webb,  of 
Salisbury.  John  Webb  being  unable  to  get  the  interest 
of  his  money,  foreclosed  in  the  year  1573,  and  the  last 
of  the  Cervingtons  found  himself  ejected  from  the  home 
of  his  ancestors,  and  wandered  about  the  estate  in  a 
condition  of  great  misery.  John  Webb  who  had  turned 
him  out,  shortly  afterwards  sold  the  estate  to  Sir  Thomas 
Gorges,  a  son  of  Sir  Edward  Gorges  of  Wraxall,  co. 
Somerset,  and  it  is  said  that  the  unfortunate  Cervington, 
who  still  lurked  about  the  place,  used  to  make  his  way 
into  the  house  to  the  annoyance  and  terror  of  the  servants. 
On  one  occasion  the  wild  and  miserable  man  was  taken 
before  Sir  Thomas  himself,  and  on  being  questioned  as 
to  who  he  was,  told  his  name,  and  added  that  a  Cerving- 
ton was  at  least  as  good  as  a  Gorges ;  Sir  Thomas,  moved 

^  Read  iu  the  Architectural  Section,  at  the  Salisbury  Meeting,  August  5th,  18S7. 
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by  his  sad  plight,  gave  orders  that  thenceforth  he  was 
to  be  treated  witli  attention  and  respect,  but  the  unfor- 
tunate man  shortly  afterwards  died  miserably  under  an 
elm  tree  in  the  Coney-garth,  a  victim  to  his  own 
improvidence. 

The  house  thus  invaded  by  the  wreck  of  its  former 
master  could  not  have  been  that  which  we  now  see, 
for  Cervington  was  ejected  in  3  573  and  the  foundations 
of  the  present  building  were  not  begun  till  thirteen  years 
later,  in  1586,  and  it  is  incredible  that  the  poor  man's 
misery  could  have  been  prolonged  through  all  those 
years.  Sir  Thomas  Gorges  had  married  Helena,  the 
widow  of  William  Parr,  Marquis  of  Northampton  and 
brother  of  Katherine  Parr,  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
survive  Henry  VIIT.  Lady  Gorges  was  a  Swede  by 
birth,  being  the  daughter  of  George  Wolfgangus  Snachen- 
burg,  and  she  had  come  over  to  England  in  the  train  of 
Princess  Ceciha,  daughter  of  Eric,  King  of  Sweden,  all 
of  which  history  may  be  deciphered  by  the  curious  on 
her  tomb  in  Salisbury  Cathedral.  When  her  second 
husband,  Sir  Thomas,  thought  of  building  himself  a  new 
house,  she  persuaded  him,  it  is  said,  to  build  it  after  the 
model  of  a  castle  near  her  own  country,  the  Danish 
Castle  of  Uranienburg  in  the  Sound,  which  had  been 
designed  by  Tycho  Brahe.  Sir  Thomas  complied  with 
her  wishes,  but  the  site  chosen  for  the  building  swallowed 
up  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune  in  foundations,  and 
the  work  threatened  to  be  abandoned,  when  by  a  fortu- 
nate chance  one  of  the  galleons  in  the  Spanish  Armada 
was  wrecked  near  Hurst  Castle,  of  which  Sir  Thomas 
was  Governor.  His  lady  successfully  begged  the  hull 
of  the  queen,  and  this  was  found  to  contain  enough 
treasure  to  complete  the  whole  structure  in  the  year 
1591,  the  total  cost  being  about  £18,000. 

Such  is  the  popular  version  of  the  building  of  Longford. 
How  far  it  is  authenticated,  and  how  far  it  is  mere 
tradition,  I  am  unable  to  say.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the 
information  we  have  in  black  and  white,  namely  the 
drawings  preserved  in  the  Soane  Museum. 

The  drawings  are  by  an  architect  named  John  Thorpe, 
who  was  concerned  in  a  very  great  number  of  houses  at 
this   period,    among   them   being    "  Burleigh    House   by 
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Stamford  Town,"  Kirb}',  Holdeul)}',  all  in  Northani[)lon- 
sliiix" ;  liurleyon-tlie-llill  in  llutland ;  Aiidley-End  in  Essex  ; 
i\ni{)lhill  in  liedfordsliire  ;  Wollaton  in  Nottingliamsliirc  ; 
Holland  llonse  ;  Slaugliam  I'lace  and  JJnckhurst  House 
in  Sussex  ;  Loseley  llouse  in  Surrey  ;  Somerhill  in  Kent ; 
besides  many  others.  All  his  drawings,  bound  in  a  book 
and  numbering  over  210,  are  preserved  at  the  Sciane 
Museum  in  London.  The  drawings  relating  to  Longford 
are  on  folios  155,  \o(j,  158,  and  consist  of  a  ground  plan, 
front  elevation,  and  an  elevation  of  the  garden  side.  1'he 
ground  plan  shews  a  triangular  building  with  a  triangular 
court  i)i  the  centre,  a  round  tower  at  each  external  angle, 
and  a  circular  staircase  at  each  angle  of  the  Courtyard. 
These  features  may  be  found  to-day,  but  the  Courtyard 
has  been  roofed  over  and  made  into  a  fme  saloon.  The 
mterior  generally  has  been  modernized,  and  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  added  to  the  house,  so  that  it  is  a  very 
different  place  from  what  it  was  when  first  built.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  Thorpe's  ground  plan  Avas  not 
carried  out  as  drawn,  and  we  may  fairly  regard  it  as  a 
l)reliminary  sketch.  It  is  otherwise  wdth  the  elevation. 
This  does  not  agree  with  his  plan,  but  it  agrees  in  all  but 
a  very  few  particulars  with  a  view  of  Longford  drawn  by 
Eobert  Thacker,  shewing  the  Castle  "  Eepaired  and 
J3eautified  by  Henry  Hare,  Baron  of  Coleraine,  in  the  year 
1650."  It  agrees  so  minutely  that  there  is  no  doubt  that 
this  elevation  of  Thorpe's  represents  the  house  as  it  was 
originally  to  have  been  built,  although  a  few  modifications 
were  introduced  as  the  work  went  on. 

The  front  that  is  to  be  seen  at  the  present  day  has 
evidently  been  rebuilt,  for  it  differs  in  essential  particulars 
of  arrangement  from  Thorpe's  elevation  and  Thacker's 
view ;  but  apparently  nearly  all  the  old  features  have 
been  used  again,  including  the  balustrades,  arches, 
pilasters,  cornices  and  strings.  This  opinion,  arrived  at 
by  comparing  these  old  views  with  the  present  structure, 
is  borne  out  by  information  derived  from  the  Clerk  of  the 
Works,  who  says  that  the  stone  and  mortar  of  the 
arcaded  part  differ  from  that  of  the  tower,  and  that  the 
floor  of  the  arcaded  part  does  not  rest  on  the  Tower  wall 
but  it  is  supported  by  posts  and  iron  bands. 

The    conclusions,    therefore,   that    we   may   come   to 
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are  these  :  — The  tower  to  the  rio'ht  of  the  entrance  is  the 

o 

original  work,  so  is  also  the  the  other  tower  on  the  garden 
side.  The  entrance  front  itself  has  been  rebuilt,  with  the 
original  features  arrano-ed  in  a  somewhat  different  manner. 
The  garden  side  between  the  two  towers  has  been  almost 
entirely  rebuilt.  The  interior  has  been  re-arranged  and 
modernized,  while  a  large  part  on  the  north  eastern  side 
is  altogether  new. 

Assuming,  as  we  may  fairly  do,  that  John  Thorpe  was  the 
architect  of  Longford,  where  did  he  get  his  idea  of  the 
curious  triangular  plan  ?  Did  he  copy  the  Castle  of 
Uranienburg  as  stated,  or  did  he  design  it  himself?  His 
drawing  certainly  looks  like  a  preliminary  sketch  plan ; 
it  is  partly  in  ink  and  partly  with  pencil  notes.  On  the 
front  side  it  says  "  Court  lieare,"  on  the  garden  side  it 
says  "  Garden  lieare,"  and  on  the  third  side  "  Orchard 
heare,"  all  of  which  imply  that  the  site  was  already  fixed. 
The  fact  that  it  is  a  quaint  and  fanciful  plan  is  in  favour 
of  its  being  Thorpe's  own  design,  for  his  MS.  book 
abounds  in  fanciful  plans,  and  on  fol.  161,  that  is  in 
close  proximity  to  this  plan  of  Longford,  occurs  another 
plan  on  the  triangular  system,  but  more  matured,  and  a 
further  developement  of  the  Longford  idea — there  is 
however  no  name  to  it,  and  no  evidence  of  its  ever 
having  been  carried  out.  If  on  the  one  hand  an  examina- 
tion of  Thorpe's  designs  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  might  very  well  be  the  author  of  Longford,  on  the 
other  there  must  be  some  foundation  for  the  statement 
that  the  design  was  brought  from  Denmark ;  and  if 
evidence  could  be  given  of  this  it  would  throw  a  very 
interesting  light  on  the  source  of  some  of  Thorpe's  ideas. 
But  whatever  conclusion  we  adopt,  we  must  not  imagine 
that  this  is  a  solitary  specimen  of  fanciful  design  imported 
from  abroad.  The  air  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  full  of  quaint  conceits,  some  of  which  got 
embodied  in  stone,  and  among  them  was  Longford.  Its 
date  is  1591 ;  in  1593-5  Sir  Thomas  Tresham  was 
building  at  Eushton  in  Northamptonshire  his  Triangular 
Lodge, — a  very  much  smaller  building,  but  one  containing 
many  more  quaint  conceits.  It  is  an  embodiment  in 
stone  of  the  idea  of  the  Trinity, — three  in  one.  Curiously 
enough,  on  Thorpe's  plan  of  Longford,  within  the  trian- 
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^nilar  court-yard,  is  a  device  emblematic  of  the  Trinity, 
liut  the  triaiigidar  Lodge  was  not  the  only  emljlematic 
buiUling  erected  by  Sir  Tliomas  Tresham.  About  five 
years  hiter,  that  is  in  IGOO,  he  was  1)uikling  Lyveden 
New  Building,  which  is  a  cross  on  plan,  and  in  all  its 
parts  symbolizes  the  Passion.  Plans  of  Lyveden  are  also 
among  Thorpe's  drawings,  so  that  a  very  close  relation- 
ship is  established  between  all  these  quaint  and  curious 
buildings. 

Longford  Castle,  therefore,  may  be  taken  as  an 
example  of  one  type  of  planning  prevalent  in  Elizabeth's 
reign,  when  the  ol)ject  of  those  concerned  seemed  to  be 
not  so  much  to  promote  the  comfort  or  convenience  of 
the  house,  as  to  embody  some  sentiment,  or  to  work  out 
some  quaint  idea  to  which  all  notions  of  convenience 
had  to  bend.  The  appearance  of  the  plan  on  paper 
was  all  that  was  cared  for.  At  Longieat  we  shall  find 
another  type  of  building,  much  less  quaint  but  more 
reasonable,  in  which  symmetrical  magnificence  was 
aimed  at,  but  almost  equally  at  the  cost  of  convenience. 
It  must  be  noticed  that  in  the  middle  gable  over  the 
front  entrance  is  carved  a  ship  in  full  sail.  Has 
this  any  reference  to  the  legend  of  the  Spanish  galleon? 
And  if  so  was  it  placed  there  in  commemoration  of  that 
circumstance,  or  was  the  circumstance  invented  in 
consequence  of  the  ship  being  there?  On  Thorpe's 
elevation  the  arched  recess  is  shewn,  but  not  the  ship ; 
it  appears,  however,  on  Thacker's  view  in  1G50.  With 
regard  to  the  rest  of  the  detail  it  is  of  the  period,  but  a 
close  examination  will  shew  that  the  sections  of  the 
strings  and  cornices  are  by  no  means  orthodox,  though 
they  are  very  similar  to  those  on  other  buildings 
attributable  to  Thorpe. 

Longford  Castle  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  alterations 
it  has  undergone,  throws  no  little  light  upon  a  phase  of 
architecture  of  great  interest,  and  one  which  was  the 
result  of  the  most  active  period  of  house-building  which 
the  country  had  ever  seen  previous  to  the  Victorian  era. 

LONGLEAT. 

Longieat  is  an  excellent  text  upon  which  to  found  a 
discourse  on  the  domestic  Architecture  of  the  Eenaissance, 
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but  before  doing  this  let  us  see  what  we  know  with 
regard  to  its  history.  Canon  Jackson  has  already  busied 
himself  with  this  subject,  and  is  in  a  far  better  position 
to  speak  on  it  than  anyone  else,  and  it  is  therefore  with 
great  diffidence  that  I  approach  it. 

The  house  was  begun  by  Sir  John  Thynne — who  was  the 
founder  of  the  family  and  the  purchaser  of  the  estate — in 
1567,  as  shewn  by  a  book  of  building  accounts  which  be- 
Q-ins  on  the  21st  January,  1567,  and  continues  till  the 
29th  March,  1578,  during  which  time  £8016  13s.  SJd. 
was  spent.  Loseley  House,  near  Guildford,  was  building 
about  the  same  time,  viz.  from  1561  to  Michaelmas 
1569,  during  which  time  only  a  little  over  £1600 
was  spent,  but  Loseley  House  is  not  so  large  as 
Longieat.  The  £8000  sufficed  to  cover  the  cost  of 
the  outside  of  the  house,  except  the  west  front,  and 
part  of  the  inside  court,  but  the  exact  extent  it  is 
difficult  now  to  determine.  Sir  John  Thynne  died  in 
1580,  leaving  his  son,  the  second  Sir  John,  to  carry  on 
the  work.  Under  his  directions  the  balustrade  that 
crowns  the  walls,  many  of  the  chimneys,  and  some  of  the 
towers  were  built ;  and  the  screen  in  the  Hall  and  much 
of  the  panelling  were  also  finished.  The  work  was  taken 
up  by  Sir  John's  successors,  one  of  whom  employed 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  were  continued  for  a  great 
number  of  years.  Finally  Jeffrey  Wyatt  came  upon  the 
scene  early  in  the  present  century  and  blotted  out  all 
history  from  the  inside,  and  from  the  outside,  too,  except 
from  the  south  and  east  fronts.  It  is  therefore  from  them 
that  we  must  learn  all  that  Longieat  has  to  teach  us. 
But  before  proceeding  to  this  lesson  let  us  see  what  we 
know  about  the  actual  desio-nino-  of  the  building. 

DO  o 

Longieat  has  been  attributed  to  John  of  Padua ;  to 
John  Thorpe,  who  is  erroneously  supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  same  man  under  an  English  name ;  and  to  Eobert 
Smithson,  who  is  said  by  some  to  have  designed  WoUaton 
Hall,  near  Nottingham.  Here  are  several  suppositions 
which  open  up  rather  a  wide  field  of  controversy. 
Without  lingering  in  that  field  for  any  length  of  time, 
it  may  perhaps  be  as  well  to  give  one  or  two  facts  which 
will  dispose  of  some  of  the  points  in  doubt.  First  of  all 
John  Thorpe   cannot  be  John  of  Padua,  since  John  of 
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Padua  is  recorded  to  have  received  his  first  grant  "  Pro 
senntio  in  arcli'ttecturd  et  nnisica  in  1544."  One  of  Thorpe's 
phans  is  dated  1()2(), — i.e.,  70  years  later,  and  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  an  architect  can  have  heen  in  active  practice 
for  7G  years.  Secondly,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  evidence 
exists  that  John  of  Padua  had  anything  to  do  with 
Longleat.  Thirdl}^  it  is  certain  that  no  evidence  exists 
that  John  Thorpe  was  ever  concerned  there.  Canon 
Jackson  is  my  authority  for  this  statement,  which  I  can 
supplement  by  saying  that  there  is  no  drawing  in  Thorpe's 
collection  which  can  be  meant  for  Longleat.  We  are 
therefore  left  to  deal  with  Robert  Smithson's  connection 
with  the  house  and  with  WoUaton.  It  is  stated  that  the 
previously  mentioned  building  accounts  shew  that  on 
the  llth  of  March  1568-9,  Eobert  Smythson  succeeded 
John  More  as  head  free-mason.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
examine  these  accounts  in  detail,  but  from  a  short 
inspection  made  with  Canon  Jackson  some  time  ago,  it 
appeared  that  they  mention  a  Richard  Smythson  as  free- 
mason at  I6d.  a  day,  but  do  not  mention  Eobert  Smythson 
at  all.  It  would  seem  however  that  a  Eobert  Smithson 
was  sent  about  1567  to  succeed  More  the  mason,  but 
how  to  reconcile  the  difference  in  the  names  I  do  not 
know.  If  Eichard  really  were  the  name  of  the  Smythson 
employed  here  he  could  not  be  the  same  man  who  is 
connected  with  Wollaton,  for  his  name  was  Eobert,  as 
his  epitaph  in  Wollaton  Church  states.  The  epitaph  is 
as  follows  : — 

"  Here  lyeth  ye  body  of  Mr. 
Robert  Smythson  Gent. 
Architector  and  Survay- 
or  unto  the  most  worthy 
House  of  Wollaton  with 
Diverse  others  of  great 
account,  he  lived  in  ye  fayth 
of  Christ  79  years,  and  then 
departed  this  life  ye  xv*-^'  of 
October  Ano.  Dmi.  1614." 

Into  the  rival  claims  of  Eobert  Smithson  and  John 
Thorpe  to  have  designed  Wollaton  I  will  not  enter : 
l)ut  this  much  may  be  said : — that  a  plan  and  elevation 
of  Wollaton  are  found  in  Thorpe's  collection,  just  as  a 
plan  and  elevation  of  Longford  are  found,  and  I  myself 
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regard  Thorpe  as  responsible  for  "  the  most  worthy  House 
of  Wollaton."  It  is  interestmg  to  note  that  Wollaton 
was  begun  in  1580,  the  year  of  Sir  John  Thynne's  death, 
so  that  it  would  have  been  quite  possible  for  the  same 
man  to  have  been  engaged  on  both  buildings  consecutively. 
But  the  evidence  relied  on  by  some  writers — an  exact 
similarity  of  detail  between  the  two  places,  pointing 
indeed  to  a  use  of  the  same  templates  or  moulds — 
cannot  be  established.  I  have  compared  the  sections 
of  the  mouldings  side  by  side  and  find  that  though 
in  general  disposition  they  resemble  each  other,  yet  in 
particular  features  they  are  quite  different ;  those  at 
Wollaton  could  not  even  have  been  worked  from  an 
ill-proportioned  sketch  of  those  at  Longleat.  But,  in 
spite  of  particular  differences,  there  is  a  certain  general 
similarity  in  idea  between  the  two  places,  which  would 
be  accounted  for  by  supposing  the  same  foreman  to  have 
been  engaged  at  both. 

With   regrard   therefore   to    the   immediate   source   of 

o  ... 

inspiration  at  Longleat  we  can  form  no  certam  opmion, 
but  the  ultimate  source  was,  of  course,  Italy.  Italian 
ideas  permeated  every  branch  of  art  and  literature 
at  this  period,  but  Longleat  is  rather  a  curious  example 
of  their  influence,  inasmuch  as  no  other  building  of  so 
early  a  date  is  so  thoroughly  classic.  Kirby,  for  instance, 
which  was  begun  three  years  later,  in  1570,  is  very  much 
more  English  m  feeling;  less  formal,  and  consequently 
more  interesting.  But  Longleat  in  its  very  formality, 
in  its  exact  balance,  in  the  rigidity  of  its  horizontal 
lines,  in  its  somewhat  tame  skyline,  from  which  none  of 
those  beautiful  gables  spring  which  are  characteristic 
of  Anglicized  classic — in  all  these  points  Longleat  very 
aptly  illustrates  the  effect  upon  English  architecture  of 
travelling  in  Italy.  The  same  influence  is  observable 
in  the  projecting  windows,  which  are  not  bay-windows 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  not  at  all  like  the  large 
semi-circular  bays  at  Kirby,  or  Burton  Agnes,  or  (to 
name  earlier  examples)  those  at  the  dais  end  of  many 
halls  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Then,  again,  may  be  obser- 
ved the  circular  recesses  filled  with  busts  ;  the  busts  all 
represent  some  classic  personages — gods  and  goddesses, 
the  Nine  Worthies  (as  at  Montacute)  or  Virgil,  Aristotle, 
and  Plato  as  at  Wollaton.     Here  none  are  named,  but 
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tliey  are  of  the  same  family  with  those  that  are,  and 
very  sorely  the}'  must  have  puzzled  the  Ihitish  workman 
who  put  them  in  their  places. 

The  present  plan  of  Lon^leat  can  tell  us  only  one 
fact  of  historical  interest,  and  that  is  that  the  orijiinal 
arrangement  of  the  rooms  became  unsuitable  to  modern 
ideas,  and  that  consequently  it  has  been  swept  away 
wholesale.  It  is  often  said  that  the  era  of  housebuilding 
that  began  in  Elizabeth's  reign  introduced  all  the  apart- 
ments recpiired  for  modern  use.  To  a  large  extent  this 
is  so.  We  might  even  go  farther  and  add  that  it 
introduced  a  great  many  for  which  no  modern  use  can 
be  found.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  though  there 
was  a  great  multiplication  of  apartments  they  were  very 
unscientifically  arranged.  Nothing  is  more  obvious  in 
visiting  Elizabethan  houses  which  are  still  inhabited, 
than  the  straits  to  which  the  occupiers  have  been  put 
to  obtain  a  reasonably  comfortable  home  without 
destroying  the  venerable  appearance  of  the  house.  At 
Burleigh  a  corridor  has  been  contrived  round  the  court- 
yard ;  at  Apethorpe  one  has  to  make  the  circuit  of  the 
building  before  breakfast ;  at  Loseley  the  family  sleep 
at  one  end  and  the  guests  at  the  other,  with  the  great 
hall  between  them ;  at  Wollaton  the  window-sills  are  so 
high  that  to  sit  down  is  almost  like  being  in  a  well. 
There  indeed  is  no  concealing  the  fact  that  John  Thorpe 
and  the  other  designers  of  that  time  went  to  work  on 
wrong  lines.  They  studied  those  who  were  to  look  at 
their  houses  rather  than  those  who  were  to  live  in  them, 
they  made  ever  thing  bend  to  their  desire  for  symmetry. 
They  produced  houses  into  which  the  inhabitants  had 
to  fit  themselves.  They  did  not  first  ascertain  the  require- 
ments of  the  inhabitants  and  then  build  the  house  to  suit 
their  comfort  and  convenience.  Their  way  was  the 
easiest ;  they  said  "  Here  is  my  architecture,  you  must 
suit  yourself  to  it."  Our  way  is  the  best ;  we  say  "  Such 
are  your  habits,  our  architecture  shall  be  founded  on 
them."  In  the  result  what  we  lose  in  stateliness  we 
gain  in  comfort,  and  those  who  do  not  have  to  live 
in  such  houses  can  freely  afford  to  admire  them,  and 
to  be  thankful  to  those  who,  in  spite  of  inconvenience, 
jealously  preserve  these  magnificent  memorials  of  the 
past. 
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1887. 

By   W.    THOMPSON   WATKIN.^ 

Owing  to  the  exceptionally  large  number  of  inscrip- 
tions discovered  at  Chester,  the  year  1887  exceeds  the 
average.      Otlierwise  it  would  have  been  a  poor  one. 

The  wall  of  Hadrian  and  its  neighbourhood  has  (in- 
cluding fragments)  yielded  six  inscribed  stones.  In  pulling 
down  some  old  farm  buildings  at  Caervoran  {Magna),  Mr. 
Clayton's  workmen  found  three  stones  inscribed  as  follows  : 
(1)  c^)  (■") 

N  EI  I  J)  L 


=>  F  E  L  I  C  I  S 
P.     XX  .     P  . 


I  N  A  E  V  S  P  A 


No.  1,  which  is  within  a  border,  with  ansae  at  the  sides, 
occurs  upon  a  stone  3  ft.  6  in.  long,  and  apparently  reads 
"  Centuria  Felicis  per  passus  (or  p 67'  pedes)  xx."  "  The 
century  of  Felix  (made)  24  paces  (or  feet)."  I  prefer 
"  feet." 

Nos.  2  and  3  are  mere  fragments,  from  which  nothing' 
can  be  gathered.  In  No.  2  the  n  and  e  in  the  first  line 
are  ligulate,  as  are  also  the  n  and  a  in  the  second  line. 
The  E  in  this  line,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  reversed,  (it  is 
also  on  the  very  edge  of  the  stone),  has  no  doubt  been 
likewise  ligulate  with  some  other  letter. 

In  December  there  was  found  built  upside  down,  into 
the  splay  of  one  of  the  windows  of  an  old  pele  tower  at 
Newburn-on-Tyne,  (which   place  lies  south  of  the  great 

^  A  melancholy  interest  attacbes  to  the       put  his  hand,  before  his  lamented  death 
following  paper,  inasmuch  as  it  was  one       on  March  23rd,  1888. — Ed. 
of  the   last  works  to  which  the  author 
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wall,  and  between  the  stations  at  Benwell  and  Eutchester), 
another  centurial  stone.  The  tower  now  stands  witlun 
the  steel  works  of  Messrs.  Spencer  and  Co.,  who  had  the 
stone  taken  out  and  a  tliick  coatin^ii-  of  whitewash,  which 
covered  it,  removed,  when  the}'  presented  it  to  the  Society 
of  Anticiuaries  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  The  inscription 
upon  it  is — 


LEO 

L  E  G  X  X  .  V  .  V 

XX 

C  II  0  .  I  I  I  I 

>  L  I  r, .  F  U  0 

>  T  E  R  I-     M  A  G 

The  stone  is  14  inches  long  by  11  broad,  and  on  each 
side  of  the  main  inscription  is  a  standard,  that  on  the  left 
being  inscribed  with  the  number  of  the  Legion  leg.xx,  "on 
the  inner  top  corner  of  this,  is  what  appears  to  be  an  eagle 
(partly  covering  the  letter  l)  perched.  In  the  centre 
between  the  names  of  the  centuriae  is  an  eagle  with  a 
garland  in  its  mouth."  The  expansion  will  plainly  be 
Legiionis)  Vicesimae  V[aler{ae)  V(^ictricis)^  C(o)ho{rt{s)  IIJI, 
centuria  Lih{iirnii)  Fro{ntonis)  [et)  centuria  Tere{ntu)  Mag 
(ni),  and  the  translation  "  The  century  of  Liburnius 
Fronto,  (and)  the  century  of  Terentius  Magnus  of  the 
Fourth  cohort  of  the  Twentieth  Legion,  the  Valerian  the 
Victorious  (erected  this)."  The  name  of  Marcus  Liljurnius 
Fronto  occurs  also  on  an  altar  at  the  neighbourino-  station 
of  Condercum  (Benwell)  as  a  centurion  of  the  Second 
Legion.  It  is  perhaps  that  of  the  same  officer,  he  being 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  Twentieth  Legion. 

In  the  3rd  Vol.  of  the  correspondence  between  Dr. 
Stukeley  and  Dr.  Gale  recently  issued  (Surtees  Soc. 
Publications.  Vol.  80)  p.  137,  the  following  inscriptions 
are  given,  as  having  been  found  at  Caervoran  {Magna) 
on  the  Wall  of  Hadrian.'     Of  these  No.  1  was  on  an  altar  : 


(1) 

(2 

(3) 

DEO 

C  0  H  :  B  A  R  V  0  R  V  M 

X    XI 

V  E  T  E  R  I V 

A  V  R  I  L  »  ^  ,  ., 

(5 

M  A  T  I  R  L  *  ,. .;, 

(4) 

...GRIP. 

R  I  S  S  I  M  E  P  X 

.  .  R  I  .  .  T  E 

'  They  are  contained  in  a  letter  dated 
Nov.  12,  1757,  from  the  Rev.  B.  Peile,  of 
Hexham,   to   James   Jurin,  Esq.,  of  the 


Hermitage,  West  Acomb,  Northumber- 
land. They  were  communicated  to  Mr. 
Peile  by  Mr.  John  Walton,  of  Corbridge. 
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and  has  apparently  read  Deo  Veterino  (or  Veterineo)  like 
many  others  which  have  been  found  at  the  same  station, 
or  in  its  neighbourhood.  If  the  linear  divisions  are 
correctly  given  by  Mr.  Walton,  it  cannot  be  one  of  the 
examples  previously  published,  Ijut  a  totally  fresh  one. 

Xo  2  may  possibly  be  Dr.  Hiibner's  No.  777,  incom- 
pletely given,  tliough  the  latter  has  a  second  line  and  the 
letter  f  after  it.  Mr.  Walton  says  tliat  the  stone  he  gives 
was  "  much  obliterated  in  the  last  letter."  It  has  named 
the  Cohors  I.  Batavorum,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
it,  Dr.  Hiibner's  No.  777,  and  the  inscription  I  have  given  in 
Archaeological  Journal,  vol.  xxxiii,  p.  260  (No,  6)  are  three 
different  stones.  No.  3  is  without  doubt  part  of  a  tomb- 
stone. The  first  letters  we  have  are  numerals,  probably 
the  remains  of  xxxi,  the  age  of  tlie  deceased.  The  second 
line  has  been,  I  think,  Aurelia,  with  perhaps  a  cor/nomen 
added,  or  if  not,  the  third  line  may  have  contained  the 
latter,  in  the  word  Materna^  though  this  line  has  I  expect 
an  I  too  many  in  it,  and  the  reading  should  be  Matri 
{ca)vissimae p\osuit).  Mr.  Walton  says  of  the  stone  "  This 
had  been  a  very  large  stone,  as  appears  from  the  left  hand 
side,  which  is  entire.  I  could  not  say  when  on  the  spot 
whether  the  last  letter  should  be  P.  or  R,  but  have  marked 
it  as  on  the  remains  of  the  stone." 

Of  No.  4,  he  says  "  This  stone  was  so  broken  in  the 
rubbish  nothing  more  was  visible,"  and  of  No.  5,  "  This 
is  the  remains  of  another." 

And  at  p.  138  we  have — 

(6)  (7)  (8) 

COH.III>CLAVG  C  OH. Ill  I. CM. 

VST  A  VI  )SOCELA  VNA 

No.  6,  I  would  expand  Coh(ortis)  III,  centuria  Cl(audii) 
Augustani.  Mr.  Walton  remarks  concerning  it  "  This 
stone  was  carried  to  London,  as  I  understand,  being  found 
some  two  years  ago." 

No  7  plainly  should  be  expanded  Coh{ortis)  III  centuria 
Socelauna.  "  The  century  Socelauna'  of  the  third  cohort." 
It  was  found  near  a  turret  north-west  from  Walltown. 

No  8  is  the  commencement  of  a  dedication  to  Jupiter 
and  Mr.  Walton  says  of  it,  and  of  the  inscription  to  be 
next  referred  to,  "  there  was  another  stone  which  bef^-aii 

^  So  called  from  the  name  of  it.-s  coiniuauder  Socelaunud. 
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I  o.M.  I  took  both  down,  and  for  want  of  paper  could  not 
save  one  for  myself.  The  latter  {i.e.  i.o.m.)  is  all  broken 
since.  But  the  farmer  tells  me  he  gave  them  to  Mr. 
Dawson  of  Wall." 

The  other  stone  referred  to  is  Dr.  Hiibner's  No.  70tt,  of 
which  Mr.  Walton  oives  a  somewhat  dillerent  readinjj-. 
It  is  :— 

MAllTI    VICTOR  I 
C0H.]I11I    NEllVIORVM    C,:I 
PRAEFECT.I.CANINIVS 
M 

In  his  copy  of  the  inscription  he  places  c  .  :  i  inter- 
mediate between  the  second  and  third  lines,  but  says  that 
it  is  at  the  end  of  the  second  line,  and  may  be  civi  or 
CNi.  He  adds  that  nothing  more  was  legible,  but  he  was 
persuaded  that  neither  half  the  stone,  nor  inscription,  was 
there. 

The  numerals  preceding  the  nationality  of  the  cohort 
in  this  inscription  have,  previously,  generally  read  as  III. 
7\t  the  end  of  the  third  line  the  letters  we  should  look  for, 
would  be  CR  for  Ciivium)  R{oma7iorum)  but  this  does  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Walton's  account.  The  latter  version 
would  suggest  cvi.p.  for  Cui  p{raeest)  but  in  that  case 
I.  CANiNivs  should  precede  praefect.  I  opine  Mr.  Walton's 
PRAEFECT  should  be  PKAEEST,  wliicli  witli  cvi  preceding  it 
would  thus  be  in  order.  Nothing  has  been  given  after 
NERviORVM  in  the  second  line,  in  the  previously  known 
copies  of  the  inscription.  The  only  point  now  in  dispute 
is  the  number  of  the  cohort.  The  last  line  has  contained 
the  cognomen  of  the  commander,  followed  by  praef  or 
TRIE,  and  the  formula  v.s,l,m.  Mr.  Walton  also  describes 
Dr  Hiibner's  No.  960  as  being  found  at  Caervoran,  and 
seen  by  him.  To  that  station  we  must  accordingly  assign 
it  instead  of  Netherby,  where  it  now  is.  Both  Mr.  Walton 
and  Lysons  (in  the  Magna  Britannia)  add  an  f  after 
v.s.L.M.  which  is  singular,  as  it  does  not  appear  to  be  on 
the  stone. 

The  Kev.  E.  E.  Hooppell,  LL.D,,  has  informed  me  .that 
in  the  crypt  of  Hexham  Church  (in  which  previously  so 
many  Eoman  inscriptions  have  been  found)  there  is  built 
up  a  large  stone,  from  which  several  lines  of  inscription 
have  been  chiselled  oilj  but  that  towards  its  base  are  the 
letters 

ONO 
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apparently  commencing  one  of  the  lines.  As  Dr.  Hubner's 
No.  481  was  found  in  the  year  1726,  built  up  into  the 
wall  of  this  crypt,  but  has  since  disappeared,  and  as  one 
of  its  lines  towards  the  base  began  with  these  letters,  I 
have  conjectured  that  instead  of  a  new  inscription  it  is 
merely  a  rediscovery  of  the  one  named. 

In  April,  whilst  the  workmen  were  laying  water  (or 
gas)  pipes  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  Eoman  castrum  at 
South  Shields,  they  discovered  a  Eoman  altar  2  ft.  6  in. 
high,  12  in.  wide  and  bearing  on  one  side  a  representation 
of  a  patera  and  praefericulum.  The  other  side  was  defaced 
but  the  front  bore  this  inscription  : — 

MART.  ALA 
D  .    V  E  N  I  C  I V  S 

C  E  L  S  V  S 
PRO    S  E .  E  T  .  .  .  . 

V.S.    L.M. 

which  I  should  expand  Mart{i)  Ala(tori)  D[ecimus)  Veni- 
cius  Celsus  pro  se  et  (Snis)  V{ohum)  S{olvit)  L{ihens) 
M{eritoY  "  To  the  winged  Mars,  Decimus  Venicius  Celsus 
for  hims^f  and  his  (family)  performs  his  vow  willingly  to 
a  deserving  object."  The  only  doubtful  letter  is  the 
initial  of  the  praenomen  (d).  We  have  another  instance 
in  Britain  of  a  dedication  to  Mars  Alator,  on  a  silver  plate 
found  at  Barkway,  Herts,  and  now  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum.  It  is  engraved  by  Lysons  in  his  Reliquiae 
Britannico  Romanae,  and  given  by  Dr.  Hlibner  (C.  J.  L. 
vii  No.  85).  It  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  .Robert  Blair, 
F.S.A. 

In  September  there  was  found  at  low  water  mark,  on 
the  Herd  Sands  in  front  of  the  same  castnim,  a  bronze 
p)atera^  six  inches  in  diameter,  minus  the  handle.  Round  a 
central  boss,  inside  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  are  the  words  : 

APOLLINI.ANEXTIOMARO.M.A.SAB. 

The  expansion  of  this  seems  plainly  to  be  ApoUini  Anex- 
tiomaro  M{arcus)  Antonius  Sabinus^  "  Marcus  Antonius 
Sabinus  to  Apollo  Anextiomarus."  The  last  word  sounds 
harsh  and  anything  but  euphonius,  but  equally  uncouth 
names  of  divinities  occur  in  epigraphy,  especially  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Gaul,  and  it  was  a  Gaulish  cohort  which 
garrisoned^  South  Shields.  Mr.  Blair  is  also  the  possessor 
of  this  vessel. 

^  See  Academy,  April  30  and  May  7,  *  See  Academy,   1st  and  8tli  October, 

1887.  1887. 
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In  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  a  "  sUp  "  oceiirred 
at  the  east  end  of  the  north  wall  at  Chester.  In 
the  course  of  the  repairs  whicli  followed  several  Eoman 
sepulchral  stones  were  found.  It  was  ascertained  that 
the  wall  at  this  point  was  composed  of  massive  stones 
wrought,  and  unwrought,  also  cornices,  copings,  friezes 
from  classic  buildings,  and  sepulchral  slabs,  laid  down  as 
best  they  could  be,  without  mortar,  and  with  earth  filling 
the  openings  between  the  stones.  The  wall  here  was 
twenty  feet  high,  nine  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  banked 
up  on  either  side  with  eight,  ten,  and  even  twelve  feet  of 
earth.  The  outside  face  was  formed  of  massive,  well- 
wrought  stones,  without  mortar.  During  the  repairs 
eighteen  inscribed  stones,  largely  sepulchral,  were  re- 
covered. The  interest  aroused  by  these  discoveries  led, 
later  in  the  autumn,  to  the  formation  of  a  committee  for 
further  exploring  the  walls.  The  result  has  been  the  re- 
covery of  thirteen  inscribed  stones  also  sepulchral.  The 
number  of  carved  stones  is  considerable,  so  that  alto- 
gether, in  the  space  of  twenty  yards  of  walL,  a  rare 
museum  of  Eoman  antiquities  has  been  found,  leaving 
four  hundred  yards  of  similar  walling  yet  to  be  explored. 

The  first  series  of  inscriptions  found  i.e.  during  the 
excavations  of  July,  August,  and  September,  were  as 
follows  : 


(1) 

L.  ANNI  VS.L.F 
TRO. MARCEL 


(2) 
D.    M 
F  L  A  V I 
A  .  S  A  T  V 
R  N  I  N  A 


Q 


SVB 

ASCI 

ATD 


D  M 

M/.AVR.NEPOS.>.LEG 
XX.V.  V.CONI  VX 
PIENTISSIMA.F.C 
VIX.ANNIS.L 


(6 
D.  M 

FVRI  .  MAX  I 

MI 
MIL.  LEG.  XX.V. 
ST**  ***XXII 
H  .  F .  C . 


(3) 
D.  M. 

M.SEXTIVS  *♦ 
CLA  V.  BELLIC** 
CLA.CELEIA.A* 
*ORVM.XX** 
***PEND** 


(5) 


PVB.^.LEG.V.MACED.ET. 
VIII.  AVG .  ET.  II.  AVG.ET.XX.  V.  V. 
VIXIT.ANNIS.LXI.ARISTIO 
L I B . H . F . C. 

(7) 


D. 

M. 

M.AVRELIVS.ALEXAND 

PRAEF. CAST. LEG 

XX. 

**NAT**RVSO^** 

**X.  AN.LXXII** 

« 

****IGES.H -S** 
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(S) 

*  0  M  I  T 

*  *  V  R  N  I 

•'*    VI  X 

*  *  N  X 1 1 

(10) 
D.  M. 

*    •    *    -K-   *    »   IV    *   ^   J^  _^ 

(12) 
DIS.MANIBVS 
ATTANS     N^^* 

ATILIANVS.  AN.X 
PROTVS.  AN.XII 
P  0  M  P  E  I  V  S 
OPTATVS.  DO 
MINVS.  F.C. 


(9) 


(11' 
D.  M. 

M .  C  L  V  V  I .  M  . 
ANI.VALENTIVS 
F  0 11 0  .  I  V  L  1 1     . 


(13) 
*****G.XX.  V.  V 
****-"X.AN  N 
»***     H.F.C. 


14) 


(15) 

v-s 

XXX 

I 


(16) 

V 

IF 


(17) 
AINV 
HNVS 
RVA 


(18) 
--LLI 

H 
V 


C.F. CIA 
SAV 
XXX 


(19) 
CINCIN.F 
VETERANV 
VIX.AN.LXXX 
C  VRA.  AEL 
C  A  N  D  I 


ST 


No  1,  which  is  on  the  upper  portion  of  a  tombstone,  is 
within  the  head  of  an  arched  recess,  the  latter  having 
probably  contained  a  half  length  figure  of  the  defunct, 
besides  the  remainder  of  the  inscription.  The  expansion 
of  what  is  left  is  evidently  L{ucius)  Amines  L{ucii)  F{ilius) 
Tromentina  (tribu)  Marcel{lus)  or  "  Lucius  Annius  Marcel- 
lus  the  son  of  Lucius,  of  the  tribe  Tromentina.  Above 
the  recessed  arch  the  head  of  the  stone  is  triangular,  and 
appears  to  be  ornamented  with  a  crescent  in  the  centre, 
and  two  circular  rincfs  on  each  side.  This  stone  mea- 
sures  about  3  ft,  by  3  ft. 

No,  2  is  on  the  left  hand  side  of  a  slab,  with  space 
remaining  on  the  left,  for  another  inscription  parallel  with 
it.  There  has  evidently  been  sculpture  above,  which  is 
broken  off,  though  traces  are  remaining.  The  expansion 
is  simply  D{iis)  M(anihus)  Flavia  Saturnina.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  stone,  which  contained  the  age  &c,  is 
broken  off.  The  stone  is  now  about  18  inches  by  20 
inches. 

No.  3  is  on  a  slab  of  stone  at  present  about  3  ft.  9  in. 
by  2  ft,  4  in.  The  ends  of  all  the  lines  are  broken  off, 
also  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  lines.  The 
expansion  of  what  is  left  is  D{iis)  M[anihus)  M{arcus) 
Sextius     \_Marci    Films']  ?     Clau[dia    tribu)     Bellic[us) 

VOL.  XLV  z 
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Cla{udia)  Celeia  Annorum  xx.  .  .  (Sti)pend(ioni7n)  .  .  Slc, 
or  translated  : — To  the  gods  tlie  shades — Marcus  Sextius 
J)ellicus,  the  son  of  Marcus  of  the  Claudian  tribe,  (a 
native  of)  Claudia  Celeia  of  ....  years  of  ai^e  and  .  .  . 
of  service."  The  town  of  Celeia  is  known  from  otliei' 
inscriptions  (especially  Orelli  No.  501)  to  have  borne  the 
prefix  of  Claudia,  It  was  in  Noricum,  and  its  modern 
representative  is  a  place  named  Cilley.  Though  only  one 
X  and  part  of  a  second  remain  after  Annorniii  in  tliis 
inscription,  it  is  (piite  possible  that  the  age  of  the 
deceased  may  have  ])een  over  thirty,  for  there  would  l)e 
room  for  one  or  two  figures  on  the  broken  part. 

No.  4  is  a  very  important  inscription.  It  occurs  upon 
a  stone  which  is  6  ft.  2  in.  high,  by  2  ft.  11  in.  wide.  On 
the  upper  portion,  standing  in  a  recess,  is  the  figure  of 
the  deceased  centurion,  with  that  of  his  wife,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  on  his  left.  Under  his  feet  is  the  inscription,  whilst 
there  is  a  blank  space  beneath  the  figure  of  the  wife. 
The  expansion  is  D{iis)  M(anibus)  M{anius)  Aur{elius) 
Nepos  centurio  Le(j{ionis)  Vicesimae  V[aleriae)  V{ictricis) 
Conjux  Pieiissima  F(aciendum)  Ciuravit)  Vix{it).  Annis 
Quinquaginta,  or  translated : — "  To  the  gods  the  shades — 
Manius  Aurelius  Nepos  a  centurion  of  the  Twentieth 
Legion  (styled)  the  Valerian,  the  Victorious,  (His)  most 
dutiful  wife  has  caused  (this)  to  be  made.  He  lived  fifty 
years."  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  another  stroke 
adjoining  the  last  limb  of  the  first  letter  m,  thus  M/.  I  at 
first  thought  the  sculptor  had  intended  to  make  out  a 
ligulate  abbreviation  of  mae,  for  Marcus,  and  had  left  it 
unfinished ;  but  the  Eev.  J.  Hoskyns  Abrahall  informs  me 
that  this  stroke  is  an  abbreviation  for  Manius.  Though 
it  is  different  from  the  usual  abbreviated  representation  of 
that  praenome72,  I  am  willing  to  accept  Mr.  Abrahall's 
conjecture,  and  have  consequently  rendered  the  name  as 
Manius.  On  the  side  of  the  stone,  and  reaching  from  the 
level  of  the  head  of  the  male  figure  to  about  his  waist,  is 
the  smaller  inscription,  which  evidently  is  to  be  expanded 
Sicb  ascia  t{itidum)  d{edicavit)^  and  above  it  are  repre- 
sentations of  both  an  ascia  (or  axe),  and  a  malleus  (or 
hammer).  This  is  the  first  time  that  the  phrase  suh  ascia 
dcdicavit  has  been  recorded  as  found  in  England,  though 
in  the  south  of  France  it  is  common.       Antiquaries  have 
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been  mucli  exercised  as  to  its  meaning,  but  an  inscriljetl 
stone,  to  be  dealt  with  immediately,  seems  to  throw 
further  Hght  upon  it.  Previously  to  this,  representations 
of  the  ascia  (only)  had  occurred  upon  Eoman  tombstt)nes 
at  Lincoln  and  Colchester,  but  without  any  inscription. 

No.  5  is  on  tlie  face  of  a  liiv^e  block  of  stone,  which  has 
formed  a  base  for  what  has  probably  been  a  large  sculpture 
with  the  figure  of  the  deaceased.  This  base  measures  1  ft. 
5  in,  in  height,  ?>  ft.  across  the  lettered  face,  and  2  ft.  Din. 
from  front  to  back.  On  its  summit  there  is  a  cavity 
measuring  18in.  by  14,  and  11  in.  deep,  the  sides  sloping. 
This  seems  to  have  been  made  to  secure  the  missing  upper 
stone.  The  hrst  word  of  the  inscription,  pvb.  is  probably 
part  of  some  such  title  as  cvkat.  op.  pvb  [Curator  operuni 
piiblicorunL), [lud  the  remainder  is  clear: — centurio  Lcgi^'ionis) 
V  Macedonicae  et  viii  Aug[ustae)  et  ii  Augitistae  et  xx 
Vialeriae)  V{ictricis)  Vixitannislxi.  Aristio Lib{ertus)  Uteres) 
F{aclen(luni)  C{uravit).  "A  centurion  of  the  Fifth  Legion 
(st3ded)  Macedonica,  and  of  the  Eighth  (styled)  Augusta, 
and  of  the  Second  (styled)  Augusta,  and  of  the  Twentieth 
(styled)  Valeria  Victrix.  He  lived  for  sixty-one  years. 
Aristio  (his)  freedman  (and)  heir,  caused  (this)  to  be  made." 
The  word  e  t,  which  occurs  three  times  in  the  inscription, 
is  in  each  instance,  ligulate.  Aristio  appears  to  be  a 
German  name.  The  deceased  would  appear  to  have 
served  as  centurion,  first  of  all  in  the  Fifth  Legion  (this 
would  doubtless  be  on  the  Continent)  afterwards  in  the 
Eighth,  Second,  and  Twentieth  in  succession,  dying  as  an 
officer  of  the  last  named  at  Deva.  The  Second  Legion, 
as  well  as  the  Twentieth,  came  over  with  Aulus  Plautius 
in  A.D.  43,  and  was  under  the  command  of  Vespasian 
afterwards  Emperor.  From  Continental  inscriptions  it 
also  appears  probable  that  a  vexillation  of  the  Eighth 
Legion  came  over  at  the  same  time,  or  in  the  next  yea,Y 
with  the  Emperor  Claudius,  so  that  the  officer  whose 
monument  this  was,  may  have  served  in  the  three  last 
named  corps  in  Britain.  At  any  rate  he  was  apparently 
a  man  of  mark  in  the  station,  and  it  is  much  to  be  wished 
that  the  upper  part  of  his  monument  might  have  been 
disinterred,  but  unfortunately  the  wall,  at  the  point  where 
these  stones  were  found,  has  been  mortared  and  repaired, 
though  other  inscriptions  were  in  sight. 
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No.  ()  is  on  the  lower  jjui't  of  ;i  stone  2ft,  l^  in  lii.^li,  l)y 
1  ft,  10  in.  Ijroad,  the  npper  portion  of  which  bears  a 
death  bed  scene,  as  in  other  instances.  Tlie  deceased  is 
represented  in  a  senii-recumbent  position  upon  a  conch, 
in  front  of  wliich  is  a  tripod  table,  and  holding  a  cnp  hi 
his  right  hand.  The  expansion  is  />(m')  M[anibu.'i)^ 
Far  Kyi)  MaxiDii  Mil(itis)  Leg[ionis)  xx.  V(aleriae)  Viclricis) 
Sl{ii>emi[ioruiii])  xxii.  ll[eres)  F^aciendum)  C{^arax'At). 
"  To  the  divine  shades  of  Furius  Maximus,  a  soldier  of  the 
Twentieth  Legion  the  Valerian  the  Victorious,  of  twenty 
two  (years)  of  service.  (His)  heir  caused  (this)  to  be 
made." 

No.  7  is  interesting  also.     The  stone  is  1ft   llin  high, 
by  oft  2in  wide,  and  the    expansion  of  the  lettering    is 
D[iis) M[anibus) M[arcus)  Aurel'ms  Alexand(er)  Praefiectus) 
Cast(rorum)  Leg{ionis)  xx  *■""  Nat(ione)  {Sy)rus)  C{omma- 
(jemis)  Vixiit)  An{iws)  Ixxii  ****-"*■"***  ll{ic)  S{itus)  (Est). 
To    the   gods   the    shades — Marcus    Aurelius   Alexander 
Praefect  of  the  Camps  of  the  Twentieth  Legion  ...  by 
nation    (a   native    of)    Syrian    Commagene.       He    lived 
seventy-two  years.     He  is  laid  here."     As  will  be  seen 
there  are  many  letters  missing.     This  arises  from  the 
stone  being    shattered.     There  can  be   little  doubt  but 
that  vv   (the  usual  abreviations)  have  followed  xx,  and 
in  the  fourth  Rvc  were  the  only  letters  at  first  detected 
after  NAT.     Mr.  Shrubsole  of  Chester  informed  me  that 
an  s  was  visible  before  the  c,  from  which  I  tentatively 
gave  the  reading  (et)iivsc(vs).,   but  M.  Robert  Mowat  of 
Paris,  from  a  rubbing  sent  him,   detected  part  of  an  o 
after  the  c,   and  instead  of  t  before  R,   recognised  part  of 
the  letter  y.     This  simplified   the  matter,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  his  reading  Syrus  Commagenus  is 
correct.     Mr.  C.  E,oach  Smith,  from  the  same  or  a  similar 
rubbing  assigned  "  Rucconium  in    Dacia,  as  the  native 
place "    of   Alexander.^      This    I    cannot   accept.      It  is 
difficult  to  say  what  has  been  at  the  end  of  the  fifth, 
and  commencement  of  the  sixth  line,     ices  as  the  ter- 
mination of  a  word  in  this  position  seems  puzzling. 

This  is  the  third  inscription  recorded  as  found  in  Britain 
naming  a  Fraefectus  Castrorum.  The  first  found  at 
Caerleon,  is  on  an  altar,  dedicated  by  an  officer  of  that 

^Chester  Courant.    August  31,  1887. 
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rank,  to  the  goddess  Fortune.  The  second,  found  at 
Hexham  is  on  an  altar  to  Apollo  Maponus  by  the 
Praefectus  Casirorum  of  the  sixth  Legion,  and  the  third  is 
on  this  tombstone  of  the  officer  of  the  Twentieth  Legion. 
Thus  the  three  legions  which  were  quartered  in  Britain 
for  three  or  four  centuries  have  each  contributed  an 
example  of  the  presence  of  a  functionary  of  this  rank, 
who  was  the  officer  responsible  for  the  formation  and 
internal  arrangements  of  bt)th  the  permanent  and  the 
temporary  camps  of  the  legion. 

Monuments  of  other  praefects  of  these  legions  have 
been  found  abroad.  Thus  a  few  years  since  the  tomb- 
stone of  Publius  Anicius  Maximus,  found  near  the  ancient 
Antiochia  Pisidiae,  stated  in  its  inscription  that  he  had 
been  phaef.  castror.  leg.  ii.  avg.  in.  Britannia,  whilst 
at  Tivoli,  on  a  fragment  of  a  tombstone,  from  which  the 
name  of  the  deceased  had  been  broken  off,  we  learn  that 
he  had  been  praef.  castr.  leg.  v^i.  victr.  (C.  I.  L.  vol. 
xiv,  No.  3G34).  Finally  at  Grotta  Ferrata,  about  ten 
miles  from  Rome,  there  was  found  the  monument  of 
Marcus  Pompeius  Asper,  who  amongst  other  offices  had 
held  that  of  praef.  castr.  leg.  xx-  victu.  (C.  I.  L.  vol. 
xiv.  No.  2523).  The  absence  of  Valeria  before  Victrix  in 
this  inscription,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  monu- 
ment is  of  early  date. 

This  is  the  second  instance  which  has  occurred  at 
Chester,  of  a  native  of  Commagene,  holding  an  important 
post  in  the  Twentieth  Legion.  The  other  is  on  the  large 
altar  found  in  1693  [lioman  Cheshire,  p.  171)  where 
Flavins  Longus  a  native  of  Samosata  (the  capital  of  the 
province)  is  named  as  being  a  tribune  of  tlie  Legion.  At 
Brough  {Verterae)  in  Westmorland,  another  native  of 
Commao-ene  is  commemorated  on  a  tombstone ;  otherwise 
no  others  are  recorded  as  found  in  Britain. 

No.  8  is  on  a  stone  which  is  4  ft.  high,  3  ft.  2  In.  wide 
at  the  summit,  and  2  ft.  4  in.  wide  at  the  base.  On  the 
upper  portion,  within  an  arched  recess,  are  two  tigures 
much  worn,  and  beneath  the  feet  of  each  is  a  panel. 
That  on  the  left,  which  would  seem  to  be  beneath  a 
female,  bears  an  inscription.  If  the  other  panel  was  ever 
inscribed;  the  lettering  has  been  entirely  worn  away, 
whilst  the  inscription  on  that  on  the  left  is  also  partially 
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Obliterated,  but  it  seems  to  read  (d)omit.  (sat)vrni  (na). 
ivx.  (an)n.  XII.  i.e.,  Doiititia  Sdiiirnina  Vixit  annos  xii. 
"  Domitia  Satiirnina,  (she)  lived  twelve  years."  It  is 
(juite  })ossible  that  instead  of  xii  the  nuinerals  may  be 
xli,  and  thus  indicate  that  the  deceased  lived  forty-one 
years.  'Jlio  stone  is  very  much  worn,  and  the  ii<j;ure 
above  the  inscription,  as  far  as  can  be  judged,  much  more 
resembles  a  middle-ao-ed  female  than  a  child  of  twelve. 

But  the  great  interest  of  this  stone  consists  in  its  bear- 
ing upon  its  side  (like  No,  4)  representations  not  only  of 
an  ascia  and  malleus,  Init  of  a  scalper  (or  chisel)  and  of  a 
li^o  (or  spade),  and  this  I  suggest  gives  us  the  full  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase  sub  ascia  cledicavit,  by  shewing  that  it 
not  only  referred  to  digging  the  grave  as  some  anti- 
quaries have  thought,  or  to  sculpturing  the  monument  as 
others  have  considered,  but  to  both  combined,  as  we 
have  in  this  instance,  all  the  necessary  implements. 

No  9  is,  as  far  as  the  inscription  goes,  a  mere  fragment, 
only  the  letters  d.m.  for  D[iis)  M{anibus)  remaining,  but 
it  is  surmounted  (like  No.  6)  by  a  representation  of  the 
death-bed  scene,  and  is  4  ft.  high  by  2  ft.  10  in.  wide. 
A  semi-recumbent  figure  upon  a  couch  holds  a  cup  in  the 
right  hand,  a  tripod  table  is  in  front,  and  at  the  feet 
there  is  a  figure  of  a  child.  An  ascia  and  malleus  are  on 
the  side  of  this  stone  also. 

No.  10  is  a  stone  of  the  same  type  as  above,  the 
defunct  being  semi-recumbent  on  a  couch,  with  what 
appears  like  a  large  scallop  shell  behind,  and  the  usual 
tripod  table  in  front.  Little  more  of  the  inscription  is 
left  than,  in  the  last  sentence,  the  termination  of  the 
cognomen  ina  or  ana  (thus  shewing  the  deceased  was  a 
female)  remains,  and  the  initial  letters  of  D{iis)  M(cinibus), 
The  stone  is  3  ft.  2  in,  high  and  2  ft.  11  in.  wide. 

No.  11  is  on  the  upper  half  of  a  tablet  which  in  its 
present  state  measures  2  ft.  in  height  and  is  2  ft.  9  in. 
broad.  The  expansion  is  plainly  D[iis)  M{anibus)  Jl{arcus) 
Cluvius  21{arci  Filius)  Aiii{ensis)  [iribii)  Valentiics,  Foro 
Jiilii.  There  are  several  ligulate  letters.  Thus  the  i  in 
ani  is  formed  by  prolongation  upwards  of  the  last  stroke 
of  the  N.  In  the  same  line  L  and  e  are  ligulate,  and  the 
I  in  VALENTivs  is  formed  again  by  the  upward  prolonga- 
tion of  the  perpendicular  stroke  of  the  t.     In  the  last  line 
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the  first  I  is  ligulate,  in  exactly  tlie  same  manner,  with 
the  L.  After  m.  in  the  second  hne  the  letter  F  is  omitted 
(there  are  other  similar  examples)  and  the  sctdptor  has 
placed  a  small  i  above,  and  ligulate  with  the  I  of  CLVVI, 
as  if  he  had  intended  at  first  to  give  the  name  of  the 
deceased  in  the  genitive.  The  cognomen  which  is  given 
in  the  nominative.  Valentius,  shews  however  that  Cluvii 
would  be  incorrect.  The  translation  is,  To  the  gods,  the 
shades — Marcus  Oluvius  Valentius,  the  son  of  Marcus  of 
the  Aniensian  tribe  (a  native  of)  Forum  Jidii.  There 
were  several  places  which  bore  the  name  of  Forum  Julii, 
the  most  eminent  being  the  modern  Frejus,  and  the 
modern  Friuli.  From  the  tribus,  I  incline  to  think 
Frejus  is  the  place  meant. 

No.  12  has  several  fractures,  but  appears  to  be 
(expanded)  D(iis)  Manihus  Attanus  An(norum)  *  "' 
Atilianus  An(norum)  x,  Protus  An[norum)  xii. 
Pompeius  Optatus  Dominus  F[aciendum)  C{uravit). 
"  To  the  gods  the  shades — Attanus  of —  years,  Atilianus 
of  ten  years,  Protus  of  twelve  years.  Pompeius  Optatus 
(their)  master  has  caused  (this)  to  be  made."  We  have 
here  the  sole  instance  of  the  word  Dominus  being  used  as 
•'  master "  which  is  recorded  as  having  been  found  in 
Britain.  Pompeius  Optatus  erects  the  monument  to 
three  of  his  young  slaves.  The  stone  is  4  ft.  10  in.  high 
by  2  ft.  G  in.  broad  and  there  are  several  ligatures  in  the 
inscription.  Both  the  a  and  i  are  ligulate  with  the  n  in 
Manibiis.  The  v  in  Attanus  is  also  ligulate  wnth  the  N, 
whilst  the  two  I's  in  Atilianus  are  formed  by  the  upright 
prolongation  of  the  T  and  L. 

No  13  is  on  a  stone  which  in  its  present  state  is  only  a 
portion  of  a  long  slab.  The  asterisks  mark  the  commence- 
ment of  the  lines,  which  are  broken  off,  as  is  also  the 
entire  upper  part  of  the  inscription  embracing  the  name 
of  the  deceased.  What  is  remaining,  reads  {Leg[ionis) 
x,c.  V(aleriae)  V{ictricis)  {V{)x{it)  Ann{os)  *  ^''  *  Il(eres) 
F{aciendam)  C[uravit).  ".  .  .  of  the  Twentieth 
Legion  the  Valerian  the  Victorious.  He  lived  . 
years.     (His)  heir  caused  (this)  to  be  made." 

No.  14  is  a  mere  fragment,  the  right  hand  upper  corner 
of  a  tombstone.  What  appears  to  be  cia.  has  I  think 
been  cla  and  refers  to  the  Claudian  tribe.     It  is  in  the 
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normal  position  after  c.f.  and  lias  been  followed  by  the 
C(>(/no)iicn  of  the  deceased,  tlie  latter,  in  turn,  followed  by 
the  birth  place  Siivaria,  a  well-known  town  of  the  tril)e, 
The  letters  xxx  are  of  course  part  of  the  age  of  the 
deceased  wliich  may  have  been  either  thirty  or  ei^lity 
years.  Thus  the  whole,  I  take  to  be  C{au)  F(il{us) 
Claiudia  trihu)  .  .  .  Savaria^  (vixit  Annos)  xxx. 
"  .  .  .  the  son  of  Caius  of  the  Claudian  tribe,  (a  native 
of)  Savaria.     He  lived  thirty  years." 

No  15  is  a  fragment  of  a  tombstone  also.  Beyond  vs 
as  the  termination  (apparently)  of  the  cognoriun  and  the 
numerals  xxx,  nothing  can  be  made  of  it. 

No.  16  is  a  fragment  of  an  inscription  in  very  fine 
letters.  6  in.  high.  It  is  on  a  fragment  of  shaly  slate-like 
stone.  At  present  the  letters  look  like  if  with  the  lower 
portion  of  a  v  above  them,  but  as  the  bases  of  the  first 
two  named  are  broken  off  and  the  i  is  on  the  edge  of  the 
fragment  it  is  possible  that  they  are  portions  of  the  letters 
NE.  I  do  not  think  this  has  been  a  sepulchral  stone,  but 
one  of  a  public  nature.  What  may  have  been  another 
portion  of  the  same  inscription,  for  the  letters  are  of  the 
same  height  and  style,  and  the  stone  of  the  same  character, 
was  found  some  distance  off,  at  the  base  of  the  wall  in  the 
Hop  Pole  Paddock,  in  February  1884,  and  was  for  some 
time  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Wilhams  by  whom  it 
was  described,  but  is  now  in  the  ^rosvenor  Museum. 
It  consists  of  the  greater  part  of  the  letter  N,  with  frag- 
ments of  other  letters. 

Numbers  17  and  18  are  mere  fragments,  apparently 
sepulchral,  from  which  nothing  can  be  gathered.  Before 
it  was  noticed  that  letters  were  upon  No.  17,  the  workmen 
had  begun  to  re-chisel  it,  and  thus  destroyed  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  inscription. 

No.  19  is  puzzling.  We  have  the  commencement  of 
apparently  all  the  extant  lines,  but  not  the  termination. 
There  is  a  large  space  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  stone 
unoccupied,  and  there  appears  to  be  a  blank  above  the 
first  line.  Yet  we  cannot  have  thd  ivliole  of  the  inscription. 
Its  commencement  is  certainly  wanting.  Its  present 
state  enables  us  to  gather  that  it  commemorates  a  veteran 
who  lived  eighty  yeais  [Vixit  annos  Ixxx)  and  that  it 
w^as  erected  by  the  care  of  some  one  whose  nomen  was 
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Aelliis,  and  his  cognomen  (probably)  Candidiis.  But  the 
name  with  which  the  mscription  commences  is  singular. 
We  know  of  the  nomina  Ciminius,  Cincius,  Cinius,  &c., 
and  of  the  cognomina  Cinnus,  Cincmatus,  &c.,  but 
the  F  ought  to  succeed  the  praeiiomen.  The  defunct 
woidd  consequently  appear  to  be  the  son  of  one  bearing  a 
barbaric  name,  probably  Latinised,  and  we  can  shxiply 
suggest  Cincinus  or  Cincinius.  This  stone  is  2  ft.  6  in. 
in  width,  and  1  ft.  9  in.  in  height.' 

There  has  also  recently  been  added  to  the  Chester 
Museum  a  fragment  found  in  August  1883,  in  lowering 
the  ground  behind  the  King's  School.  It  is  7^  inches 
wide  by  6  inches  high  and  is  inscribed 

MIIC 

The  two  I's  are  very  close  together  and  may  stand  as 
in  other  cases  for  E,  but  no  reading  can  be  attempted. 
Both  the  commencement  and  the  end  of  the  line  are 
broken  off. 

In  the  Journal  vol.  xxxv,  p.  73,  and  again  Vol.  xli, 
p.  188,  I  described  a  fragmentary  sepulchral  inscription 
naming  a  certain  Julius  Secundus,  now  preserved  in  the 
Chester  Museum.  Mr.  F.  H.  Williams  of  that  city  has 
lately  published  an  account  of  this  stone,  from  a  sketch 
preserved  in  a  copy  of  Hemingway's  History  of  Chester, 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  F.S.A.  From 
this  it  appears  that  the  stone  was  found  "  near  the  Castle  " 
in  1831,  and  that  it  was  twenty-four  inches  high,  by 
fourteen  wide.  The  following  letters  are  given  as  existing 
above  the  lines  on  the  still  extant  portion. 

M 

P  R  :  I  1\I 

AE    N  A 

It  would  therefore  seem  that  about  one  half  of  the 
stone  has  been  broken  off  since  it  was  found,  and  that 
even  then  it  was  not  quite  complete.  The  letter  D,  the 
commencement  of  the  formula  D.M.  is  missing,  and  we 
can  gather  nothing  satisfactory  from  the  other  letters  of 
the  newly  published  portion  as  given. 

During  the  recent  visit  of  the  British  Archaeological 
Association  to  Cheshire,  the  members  inspected  a  number 

'  For  further  particulars  as  to  the  whole  Chester  Courant  for  Sept.  21st  and  Oct. 

of   these    stones,   see  my   letters  in  the  5th,  1887,  and  my  paper  on  them  in  The 

Academy  fur  September  3rd,  17th  2-lth,  Reliquary,  January  1888,  p.  38-42. 
Oct.  1st  and  8th,  and  Dec.  17th,  1887  ;  in 

VOL.  XLV  2  A 
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ol'  iiiidoubtecl  Saxon  stones  now  kept  in  tlic  "  hearse 
Ikuisi^  "  near  the  church,  at  West  Kirl)y.  'I'hey  were 
louiul  durin;^'  the  restoration  of  the  lattoi*  huil(lip<^'  in 
18(»'.)-70,  wlicn  traces  of  an  earlier  and  Norman  nave 
were  met  with.  Amoni;-  these  Saxon  stones  are  two 
insi'ri])ed  fragments,  which  were  recoo-nised  as  of  Roman 
oriL^in,  and  bearing  inscriptions.  The  first  of  these,  which 
is  twelv^e  inches  by  seven,  has  evidently  been  part  of  a 
tombstone,  and  the  extant  letters  (much  worn)  seem  t(j 
be : — 

DM 
OF 
PN 

T  0 

The  letters  are  rudely  formed,  of  rather  a  "  rustic " 
character.  What  looks  like  a  reversed  N  in  the  third 
line,  may  be  part  of  an  M  (the  first  stroke  being  oblite- 
rated). We  have  only  the  commencement  of  the  lines, 
the  right  hand  part  of  the  stone  being  broken  off.  It 
appears  to  commence  as  usual  D{iis)  M{anibus),  The 
material  is  white  sandstone.  The  second  is  a  fragment 
of  red  sandstone  9  J  inches  high  by  12  inches  wide,  and 
the  inscription  has  been  in  larger  letters.  Personally  I 
am  doubtful  as  to  what  letters  are  in  it.  The  upper 
portions  are  broken  off  but  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion recognised  them  as 

LEG-. 

and  part  of  the  word  Legio,  the  remainder  of  the  word 
being  broken  off.  They  seem  to  me  to  be  just  as 
likely  part  of  the  other  half  of  the  word,  i.e.,  G  i  o .  The 
bottom  of  the  first  letter  has  a  curved  or  hooked  form, 
the  second  is  merely  an  upright  stroke,  and  the  third  is 
of  oval  shape  thus:  0.  The  latter  seems  to  have  been 
taken  as  the  lower  part  of  a  rustically  formed  G.  These 
stones  have  no  doubt  been  brought  from  the  Roman 
station  at  Meols  some  three  miles  distant,  and  are  the 
first  that  station  has  yielded.  They  could  hardly  have 
come  from  Chester,  which  as  the  crow  flies  is  from 
sixteen  to  seventeen  English  miles  distant. 

In  the  last  vol.  (xi)  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Bristol 
and  Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society,  pp.  33G-7,  Sir 
J.  Maclean,  F.S.A.,  describes  a  stone  ploughed  up  about 
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1846,  in  a  small  enclosure  on  Nesley  Farm,  in  the  [)aris]i 
of  Beverston  (Gloucestershire),  close  to  the  boundary  ot* 
the  parish  of  Lasborough,  where  a  Roman  inscril^ed  stone 
was  discovered  in  the  last  century.  The  Nesley  Farm 
stone  Avas  long-  lying  in  Lasborough  churchyard,  but  was 
afterwards  brought  by  the  owner  of  the  estate  to  Wt  ston 
Birt,  and  thrown  aside.  It  was  subsequently  rescued  by 
the  present  rector  of  that  parish,  from  a  heap  of  rubbish, 
and  placed  in  his  own  garden,  where  it  now  remains. 
The  inscription  which  is  very  much  worn,  is  ". — 

D        M 
M  E  T  T  I  N 
A  T  I  0  N 
GET  A 
VIXIT 
ANN. XXXV 
H.  P  . 


I.e.,  D{iis)  M(cm{h/(s)  Jletti{us)  Natione  Geta  Vixii  Ann{os) 
XXXV,  H{eres)  P[osuii).  "To  the  gods  the  shades — Met- 
tius  by  nation  a  Getan.  He  lived  thirty-live  years. 
(His)  heir  has  placed  (this)."  The  stone  has  a  triangular 
head  and  the  inscription  is  on  a  sunken  panel  about 
20  inches  by  Vl,  moulded  at  the  edges,  and  surrounded 
by  a  border  3  inches  wide.  The  head  is  moulded  in  the 
same  manner,  and  within  the  triangular  panel  is  a  figure 
in  low  relief,  apparently  of  a  rose  or  some  similar  orna- 
ment. 

The  V  in  the'sixth  line  is  outside  of  the  moulding,  there 
not  being  room  for  it  within,  and  the  last  line  H.  P.  is  in 
larger  letters  than  the  others.  We  have,  in  this  inscrip- 
tion, the  first  instance  of  a  Getan  recorded  upon  a  Roman 
monument  in  Britain.  The  Gatea  were  a  tribe  who  were 
neighbours  both  of  the  Thracians  and  Dacians.  They 
inhabited  portions  of  the  modern  Wallachia,  Moldavia, 
and  Bessarabia.  Another  stone  was  seen  when  this  was 
originally  discovered,  but  left  in  the  ground.  Eftbrts 
are  to  be  made  to  disinter  it,  if  still  remaining. 

At  Colchester  in  June  there  was  found  a  small  cup, 
five  inches  high,  of  Castor  ware,  with  the  usual  scroll 
ornaments  in  white  "  slip."  In  letters  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  high,  are  the  words:  — 

VINCOTE 

"  I  conquer  thee,"  probably  referring  to  the  intoxicating 
effect  of  wine,  for  which  the  vessel  would  be  used. 
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In  the  metropolis,  a  discovery  has  also  to  be  recorded. 
During  excavations  for  the  new  approaches  to  Billinsgatc, 
there  was  found  at  tlie  beginning  of  June,  in  Monument 
Yard,  a  small  tesselated  pavement,  which  from  the 
account  given  to  me  by  the  contractors  (Messrs.  J.  Mow- 
lem  c'v:.  Co.)  seems  to  have  been  lloman.  They  state  that 
it  "was  at  a  depth  of  about  12  ft.  below  the  sur/txce. 
and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  disused  burial  ground. 
It  measured  about  4  ft.  by  2  ft.  G  in.,  and  ap[)eaicd  t(j 
have  formed  a  portion  of  a  floor  composed  of  a  white 
groinid  with  black  letters.  It  had  a  border  thus  : — 
WW,  and  letters  somewhat  as  follows  : — 

'»    UN  AN  I 

NIIISTGNATVS 

IMNESSELSTRAT 

S  E  M  D  S  r  D 

"  We  were  unable  to  get  it  out  intact ;  it  broke  into 
very  small  pieces." 

Unless  this  pavement  be  of  a  later  period  than  the 
Homan,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  discovery  militate 
against  such  an  idea,  I  would  suggest  as  I  have  previously 
done,^  that  in  the  second  line  we  haxe  egnativs,  the  t 
and  I  being  ligulate  and  the  third  tessel.  stuat.,  whilst 
the  four  last  letters  may  be  the  formula  d.s.p.d^  i.e. 
exjDanded,  de  sua  'pecunia  dedit.  But  it  is  singular  if 
Stratum  is  used  instead  of  Pavimentum  after  I'esselatum. 
It  is  uncertain  however  if  the  letters  are  given  correctly. 
Messrs.  Mowlem  &  Co,  only  say  they  are  "somewhat" 
like  the  above.  Whether  any  lines  have  preceded  the 
first  is  also  unknown.  There  may  be  an  erroneous  reading 
of  DiSMANiBVS  at  the  commencement  or  possibly  .  .  . 
v,AN.i.M.iii.s.EGNATivs.  The  Kev.  J.  H.  Abrahall  sug- 
gests, that  in  the  second  line  we  may  have  antesignanvs. 
The  destruction  of  this  pavement  is  much  to  be  depre- 
cated. Had  an  order  of  the  City  Council  been  issued, 
that  all  antique  remains  found,  should  be  instantly 
reported,  the  pavement  could  have  been  saved,  and  from 
its  small  size,  easily  removed  to  the  Guildhall  Museum, 
where  the  inscription  would  have  given  us  a  further  item 
of  knowledge  concerning  old  Londinium. 

In  the  before  named  third  volume  of  the  Stukeley- 
Gate  correspondence,   p.   328,  there  is  a  letter  from  F. 

^  See  Academy  August  13th  »mcl  Sept.  3rd,  1887. 
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Drake,  ot  York,  dated  June  1,  1737,  concerningr  a  piece 
of  brick  or  tile  turned  up  "  this  week  "  at  our  "  brickliills." 
It  is  a  piece  of  burnt  ckiy  about  two  feet  long  and  near  a 
foot  wide,  with  two  ledges  running  parallel  on  each  side, 
but  none  at  the  ends,  which  makes  me  conjecture  that  it 
was  designed  with  others  for  a  drain  or  conveyance  of 
water  from  some  sepulchre.  An  engraving  is  given  of 
the  drawing  of   the  tile  thus: — 

1  Fo  L  I  0 
C  0  L  E  G  I  0 
F  E  L  I  C  T  E  R 


"  The  letters  were  made  with  the  finger,  when  the  clay 
was  moist,    and  are  about  three  inches  in  height." 

The  right  hand  end  of  the  tile  was  broken  off,  but  this 
has  not,  I  think,  interfered  with  the  inscription  which 
seems  to  be  meant  for  polio  col(l)egio  felicio  (i)ter, 
and  a  free  translation  would  be  "  Polio  (wishes)  happiness 
(or  prosperity)  to  the  college."  In  the  text  of  the  letter 
from  Gale,  the  last  letter  but  two  of  the  inscription  is 
given  as  something  like  the  Greek  Gamma  laid  on  its 
side,  but  in  the  engraving  it  appears  as  I  have  rendered 
it  above,  i.e.  t. 

It  was  this  inscription  which  was  sent  to  me  erroneously, 
and  appeared  in  my  list  for  1878  [Archceological  Journal, 
1878,  vol.  XXX vi,  p.  164)  as  polionis  feliciter.  Dr. 
Hilbner  appears  to  have  had  a  similarly  erroneous  copy. 

Polio,  who  wrote  this  inscription,  probably  belonged  to 
a  college  or  association  of  tile  makers. 

There  are  also  a  few  inscriptions,  long  since  discovered, 
and  published,  which  have  been  omitted  from  Dr.  Hiibner's 
work.  One  is  named  in  the  Gentlemans  Magazine  for 
August  1827,  p.  113,  by  Sir  K  C.  Hoare,  who,  when 
describing  the  tesselated  pavements  found  in  a  Roman 
villa,  at  Littleton,  near  Somerton,  (in  Somersetshire)  says 
that  one  of  them,  20  feet  by  16,  "  was  surrounded  by  an 
cb  la  Grecque  border,  and  in  the  centre  only  three  letters 
remained  visible,"  viz  : — 

FLA.... 

This  is  no  doubt  the  commencement  of  the  7iomen 
FLAVivs,  which  occurs  also  in  the  pavement  at  Lydney. 

In  Longstaile's  "  Richmondsliire  "  a  guide  book,  pub- 
lished in  1852,  it  is  said  (p.  42),  of  the  portion  of  the  wall 
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of  Cataractornium  (Catterick)  laid  bare  a  year  or  two 
previously,  "one  or  two  inscribed  stones  are  Iniilt  in. 
One  reads — 

M  A  Jl  c .  A  A  .  . . 

another — 

. . . .  I  V  s  ." 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ilooppell  for  drawing 
my  attention  to  this  passai^e.  He  asks  the  (picstion  with 
regard  to  the  first,  whether  Mr.  Longstatle  has  not  misread 
the  inscription,  named  in  my  list  for  1881,  Archwolofjical 
Journal^  vol.  xxxix,  p.  361  which  Dr.  Hooppell  reads  as 

MALEM, 

Two  wall  tiles,  found  at  the  villa  at  Woodchester  by 
Mr  Lysons,  had  numerals  traced  on  them,  thus — 

XXXXniI  and  XXXXVL 

ArcJioeological  Joitrnal,  vol.  xvii,  p.  271. 

There  are  one  or  two  emendations  of  inscriptions,  which 
I  have  previously  given,  to  be  added.  In  vol.  xxxi  of 
the  Journal  p.  352,  I  refer  to  the  marble  sarcophagus 
found  at  Clapton,  and  state  that  the  last  line  read 
MARiTiMivs,  It  is,  however,  preferable  to  give  all  that 
is  traceable  of  the  inscription,  which  is  : — 

DM 

MS.... 

M  A  R  1  T  I  M  I  V  S 

Again  in  vol.  xliii  of  the  Journal,  p.  288,  I  give  an 
inscription  on  an  altar  found  at  Harrington  in  Cumber- 
land. I  find  that  the  letters  co  are  visible  preceding 
PRAEF,  so  that  the  whole  extant  portion  should  read 


COPRAEF. 

C  0  H.  II.  LING. 


The  second  series  of  inscriptions  found  in  the  walls  of 
Chester,  thirteen  in  number,  are  for  the  present  witheld 
from  publication  by  wish  of  the  Committee  in  charge  of 
the  investigation. 


KEMARKS    OX    JADE.i 
By  JAMES   HILTON,   F.S.A. 

During  the  last  ten  years  antiquaries  have  frequently 
had  their  attention  directed  to  the  subject  of  jade,  and 
the  natural  question  has  often  been  asked — "What  is 
jade?"  Jade  is  a  stone  or  rock  of  rare  occurrence  in 
nature,  being  found  in  veins  traversing  certain  granite, 
gneiss,  syenite,  schistose,  and  metamorphic  rocks ;  the 
surrounding  conditions  require  the  investigation  of  much 
that  is  positive,  negative,  and  doubtful,  in  the  endeavour 
to  define  its  character  and  to  give  an  exhaustive  answer. 
The  question  is  one  that  concerns  the  mineralogist,  the  art 
collector,  and  the  archa3ologist,  and  with  a  view  to  assist 
investigation  I  propose  to  bring  together,  (I  believe  now 
for  the  first  time),  some  of  the  opinions  of  the  leading 
authorities  who  have  recorded  current  facts  and  scientific 
researches.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  much  obscurity 
pervades  the  subject,  and  that  confusion  has  been  caused 
by  the  too  general  application  of  the  name  "jade"  to 
numerous  kindred  mineral  substances  ;  indeed,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  which 
of  them  is  jade,  and  which  not.  But  inasmuch  as  the 
identity  of  jade,  the  one  su])stance  distinct  from  the  others, 
is  necessary  for  the  solution  of  some  intricate  archasological 
questions,  it  is  obvious  that  care  is  needful  in  pursuing  the 
investigation,  and  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  on  matters 
appertaining  to  it,  or  to  any  jade  or  jade-like  object  that 
may  engage  the  notice,  either  of  the  archa3ologist,  or 
mineralogist. 

Almost  without  exception  the  literature  which  I  shall 
mention  is  easily  accessible,  and  may  be  consulted  in  the 
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library  of  the  British  Museum,  and  therefore,  and  also 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  shall  make  onh'  pertinent 
extracts,  and  indicate  where  more  extended  information 
is  to  be  found.  The  subject  is,  in  fact,  too  extensive  to 
be  disposed  of  in  the  space  of  a  few  pages.  I  would  first 
refer  to  the  article  on  jade  in  the  recently  published  ninth 
edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  l^ritannica,  vol.  13,  which 
gives  a  general  answer  to  our  question,  and  also  a  table  of 
the  analysis  of  various  rock  substances  that  have  usually 
passed  under  the  name  of  jade.  Taking  two  of  them  for 
example  to  show  the  component  parts,  a  specimen  of 
white  jade  from  China  gave  these  proportions: — Silica, 
58;  magnesia,  27;  lime,  12;  alumina,  0;  a  specimen  of 
another  stone  jadeite  gave  silica,  59 ;  magnesia,  1  ;  lime, 
2 ;  alumina,  22.  This  broadty  shows  the  difference 
between  two  of  the  substances  which  I  shall  mention  later 
on.  The  specific  gravities  respectively  being  2.97  and 
3.34. 

If  analysis  be  true  it  is  also  true  that  jade  may  be 
distinguished  from  every  other  stone  material ;  the  test  of 
analysis,  combined  Avith  specific  gravity^  and  microscopical 
examination,  will  afford  a  definite  answer  to  the  question 
as  to  any  particular  specimen ;  but  the  processes  are 
troublesome  and  hardly  within  the  means  of  ordinary 
inquirers  to  conduct.  Outward  resemblance  between 
jade-like  substances  cannot  be  relied  on  ;  the  great  hard- 
ness of  jade  is  a  characteristic  quality,  but  is  not  con- 
clusive ;  colour,  too,  is  an  imperfect  guide.  Jade  is  pure 
white ;  it  is  also  pale  green  passing  through  various 
gradations  of  pure  green  into  dark  green,  and  almost  into 
black ;  besides  these  there  are  other  tints  of  grey  and 
yellow,  and,  as  is  alleged,  blue,  but  I  have  not  seen  any. 
Some  of  the  jade-like  stones  also  partake  of  these  colours. 
Jade  is  not  transparent,^  it  is  described  as  having  a  waxy, 

'  Specific  gravity,  or  the  comparative  China,  3"34  ;  of  chloromelanite,  3'41  ;  of 

weight  of  a  substance  compared  with  an  fibrolite,  3'18.     This  shows  that  jade  is 

equal  bulk  of  pure  water  at  a  given  tem-  lighter  relatively  with  the  other  minerals, 
perature,  is  most  important,  and  it  can  ^  There  is,  however,  a  worked  object,  a 

be  ascertained  without   damage   to  the  small    bottle,    like    fractured    glass,    or 

specimen,  however  valuable  it  maybe.  flawed  rock-crystal,  in  the  British  Museum 

The  processes  of   analysis  are    more  or  Mineral  Gallery,  which  is  admitted  to  be 

less  destructive  to   the   specimen.     The  jade.     Some  one  has  called  it  "  camphor 

specific  gravity  of  white  jade  from  China  jade  "  from  its  appearance  ;    it  may  be 

is  about  2 '97  ;  of  green  jade  from  New  described  as  transparent.     The  specimen 

Zealand,  3*2  ;  of  green  jade  from  a  Swiss  is  unique,  or  most  imusual. 
lake-dwelling,    3' 02  ;    of    jadeite    from 
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or  oily,  or  resinous  appearance  on  the  surface,  it  takes  a 
good  but  not  a  brilliant  polish,  it  is  tough,  fine  grained, 
and  compact ;  a  steel  knife,  for  instance,  makes  no  impres- 
sion on  it  as  it  does  on  marble  or  other  softer  stone.  Jade 
is  descriljed  along  with  some  kindred  rock  su])stances  in 
a  well-known  work,  "  Elementary  Introduction  to  the 
Knowledge  of  Mineralogy,"  by  William  Phillips,  second 
edition,  1819.  I  find,  however,  that  in  the  later  edition 
of  1852  of  the  same  work,  at  page  650,  jade,  under  the 
name  of  "  nephrite,"  is  relegated  to  the  appendix,  among 
"  minerals  the  composition  of  which  is  unknown  or 
doubtful,  and  which  are  imperfectly  described."  Eecent 
investigators,  however,  have  placed  on  record  some  more 
satisfactory  information,  and  the  name  "jade"  is  now 
applied  to  a  particular  mineral  substance  among  the 
great  variety  that  bear  some  sort  of  resemblance  to  each 
other,  and  which  have  had,  it  is  said,  more  than  a  hun- 
dred diiTerent  appellations  of  uncertain  signification.'  The 
French  mineralogist  Damour  gives  the  following  list  ot 
materials  used  for  the  formation  of  ancient  stone  imple- 
ments,— quartz,  agate,  flint,  jasper,  obsidian,  fibrolite, 
jade,  jadeite,  chloromelanite,  amphibolite,  aphanite, 
diorite,  saussurite,  and  staurotide ;  and  even  to  these 
many  other  varieties  of  rock  might  be  added  by  the 
scientific  mineralogist.  The  mineral  serpentine  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  jade  in  appearance,  but  it  is  not 
quite  so  hard.  I  exhibit  one,  out  of  several  ornamental 
works  in  this  material  which  I  possess,  mostly  of  yellow 
tint,  of  Eastern  desisfn,  thousfh  of  unknown  orio-in. 
Pebbles  are  brought  from  the  island  of  lona  (Scotland), 
also  of  a  yellow  or  pale  green  tint,  which  used  to  pass  as 
jade,  but  really  belong  to  the  serpentine  class  of  mineral. 

An  inspection  of  the  specimens  in  the  mineralogical 
gallery  of  the  British  Museum  at  South  Kensington  will 
help  to  answer  the  main  question,  assisted  by  the  official 
"  Guide."  That  concise  handbook  states  that  jade  or 
nephrite  is  essentially  a  silicate  of  magnesium  and  calcium  ; 
one  of  the  characters  useful  for  the  recognition  of  jade  is  its 
specific  gravity,  and  that  is  generally  about  3-0  in  the 
green,  and  about  2'9  in  the  cream-coloured  varieties. 
Specimens  may  be  seen  in  case  No.   24d,  on  the  south 

^  Professor  Fischer  has  collected  nearly  150  synonyms  of  jade. 
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side  of  the  ^ualleiy.  Among  them  is  an  oval  basin  of  pure 
wliite  jade,  very  thin  and  beautiful,  and  of  great  value  ; 
also  the  rare  ol)ject  of  "  camphor  jade  "  before  alUided  to. 
Case  No.  2 Tab,  on  the  north  side  of  the  gallery  contains  the 
specimens  of  jadeite,  which  the  •'  Guide "  states  to  be 
essentially  a  silicate  of  sodium  and  aluminium,  and  one 
of  the  green  stones  which,  under  the  name  of  jade,  are 
wrought  into  ornaments  in  China  ;  from  that  mineral, 
however,  it  is  distinguished  by  its  chemical  composition, 
structure,  and  higher  specific  gravity,  the  latter  ranging 
from  3"1  to  3*4.  The  specimens  differ  from  jade  in  tone 
of  colour  and  in  being  more  mottled  and  splotched  with 
bright  emerald  green.  Other  jade-like  minerals  which  I 
have  mentioned  may  be  traced  by  means  of  the  index  to 
the  "  Guide  "  book. 

The  word  "jade"  is  regarded  as  a  corruption  of  an 
old  Spanish  expression,  signifying  the  supposed  medi- 
cinal properties  of  the  stone  we  are  now  considering. 
The  Spanish  appellation  seems  to  have  been  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Chinese  name  passing  through  a  Dutch 
pronunciation  of  it,'  until  we  get  jade  as  the  English 
word,  which  I  find  in  use  in  1730  to  indicate  the  mineral 
substance  ;  but  certainly  the  word  in  our  language  had  a 
very  different  signification  200  years  earlier. 

The  next  authority  worthy  of  notice  is  Macmillan's 
Magazine  for  May — October,  1871,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  452, 
where  there  is  an  interesting  article  on  the  jade  quarries 
of  the  Kuen-lun  Mountains,  in  the  north  west  region  of 
China.  Another  work,  "  Visits  to  High  Tartary,  Yarkand, 
and  Kashgar,"  by  Eobert  Shaw,  1871,  page  473  contains 
further  information  on  the  quarries  which  produce  jade, 
and  which,  as  it  is  stated,  were  abandoned  by  the  Chinese, 
when  they  lost  the  territory  some  years  ago  through 
rebellion -and  unsuccessful  war.  It  was  from  the  places 
descril)ed  that  the  supply  of  jade  was  obtained  for  the  fine 
carved  objects,  with  which  many  of  us  are  acquainted  in 
museums  and  private  collections.  The  same  quarries  were 
asfain  mentioned  in  1874  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  London,  vol.  xxx,  p.  568,  by  Dr.  Ferdinand 
Stoliczka,  the  naturalist  attached  to  the  Yarkand  Mission. 

^  See  letters  dated  3rd,  6th,  9tli  Jan.        in  the  Times  of  the  period, 
1880,   from   Major   Raverty    and  others 
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He  describes  the  desolate  mountain  region  and  wliat  he 
saw  there,  and  expresses  his  behef  that  the  Cliinese 
had  used  these  quarries  for  the  last  two  thousand 
years.  A  translation  in  two  large  folio  volumes,  of  a  work 
by  J.  Nieuhof,  published  in  1673,  (an  embassy  from  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  to  the  Emperor  of  China), 
describes  at  p.  414,  of  vol.  ii.,  the  stone  called  "  Yu,"  the 
Cliinese  name  for  what  we  call  Jade.  It  was  dug  out  of 
the  mountains  of  "  Caskar"  with  incredible  trouble,  partly 
from  the  hardness  of  the  stone  and  partly  from  the 
"  desolateness  "  of  the  place.  It  was  farmed  to  one  mer- 
chant, and  the  produce  was  allowed  to  be  sold  after  the 
emperor  had  taken  the  most  choice  pieces  for  himself; 
])eople  going  there  took  a  whole  year's  provision  with  them. 
It  is  mentioned  that  the  stone  was  used  by  the  Chinese  at 
least  two  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  The 
translator  applies  to  it  the  names  used  by  traders,  jasper 
and  marble  ;  he  does  not  use  the  word  jade  which  pro- 
bably was  not  then  known.  He  says  however  that  the 
stone  is  "  no  jasper."  The  locality  is  doubtless  that  which 
the  more  recent  travellers  have  described. 

A  new  stimulus  was  given  to  the  inquiry,  by  the 
discovery  a  few  years  ago,  of  a  worked  flake  of  jade,  a 
tool  of  some  sort,  in  the  drift  or  gravel  of  the  Ehone 
Valley,  near  Geneva,  in  Switzerland,  This  gave  rise  to 
some  exceedingly  interesting  letters  in  the  limes  at 
the  end  of  1879,  and  early  in  1880,  by  Professor  Max 
Midler,  Mr.  B.  M.  Westropp,  Dr.  G.  KoUeston,  Proj 
fessor  Nevil  Story-Maskelyne,  and  others,  as  to  the 
source  and  origin  of  the  object.  It  is  one  belonging 
to  a  class  which  particularly  comes  within  the  con- 
sideration of  archaeologists  under  various  names,  as 
flake,  implement,  scraper,  tool,  arrow  head,  weapon, 
hatchet,  axe,  and  celt,  besides  other  specific  forms.  They 
occur  as  rough  looking  chips  up  to  a  smooth  and  shapely 
weapon.  The  letters  may  be  followed  in  the  Times,  or 
more  conveniently  in  Dr.  Schliemann's  work  "  Ilios,  the 
city  and  country  of  the  Trojans,"  London  1880.  That 
author  having  found  at  Ilissarlik,  in  the  deposits  and  ruins 
belonging  to  the  prehistoric  period,  more  than  five  liun 
dred  implements  of  various  hard  stone,  with  "  axes "  of 
jade   and  jadeite,    supplemented    his    own    observations 
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tlicreoii  by   a  reprint  (at  paj^e  466)   of  the  correspond- 
ence and  editorial  article  in  the  Times ;  the  whole  forms 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  jade.     At  paj^^e 
2-10,  he  quotes  Mr.  Davies  of   the  J^ritish  Museum  who 
examined  thirteen  of  the  "  axes,"  and  ascertained  their 
specific  _o-ravity  to  be  between  2.91  and  2.99  ;  whereupon 
Dr.  Schliemann  says  concerning  these   axes,  that  "  con- 
sequently   all   are   of  jade  "  ;  he  also    quotes  a  remark 
from  Professor  Maskelyne  that,  "  your  thirteen  Ilissarlik 
jade   implements    are    to    me    of  the   highest   interest  ; 
they  are  so,  for  the  reason  that  now  for  the  first  time 
I  have  seen  true  white  jade  as  the  material  of  a  stone 
implement,   and  that  too  in  association  with  the  regular 
green  jade  which  is  not  so  rare  a  material."     The  author 
says,  at  the  same  page,  that  it  is  a  very  great  probability 
that  the  Kuen-lun  mountains  produced  the  mineral  of 
which  these  implements  are  made,  and  that  they  came  from 
Khotan,  in  China,  by  a  process  of  primeval  barter  and 
trade  moving  along  Asiatic  routes  towards  the  spot  where 
he  found  them.     He  quotes  also  the  work  of,   and  special 
communications    from   Professor    Fischer,    and    Keller's 
*'  Lake  dwellings  of  Switzerland."     And  again  Professor 
Story-Maskelyne  himself  speaks  of  this  particular  "  single 
celt  of  fine  white  jade,  just  such  as  might  have  been  dug 
from  one  of  the  pits  above  the  Kara  Kasli  river  or  fashioned 
from  a  pebble  out  of  its  stream." 

Jade  implements  have  been  found  among  the  prehistoric 
remains  in  Brittany,  and  concerning  them  it  is  remarked 
by  Dr.  Schliemann  at  page  240  of  "  Ilios,"  the  work 
already  quoted,  that  "  associated  with  these  implements 
some  stones  of  turquoise  or  callais  have  been  discovered  ; 
this  mineral  is  not  found  in  situ  in  Europe,  and  thus  we 
have  additional  evidence  of  the  probability  of  these  sub- 
stances having  been  procured  from  Eastern  countries. 
He  also  mentions  another  celt  of  white  jade  being  found 
in  Crete,  but  of  this  one  I  do  not  find  any  particulars. 

On  the  21st  January,  1880,  Mr.  W.  H.  Cope  read  a 
paper  on  jade  before  the  British  Archa3ological  Association, 
which  was  published  in  their  Journal,  vol.  xxxvi.,  p.  63, 
with  illustrations  ;  numerous  carved  works  of  jade  being 
also  exhibited  by  him.  Writers  now  came  forward  actively, 
a   leading   article    appeared  in   the    Times  of  the    15th 
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January,  1880,  giving  much  food  for  thought  about  jade, 
in  a  kind  of  summary  of  the  then  current  information. 
The  Guardian  of  4th  February,  1880,  took  up  the  sub- 
ject in  an  article  on  "  Jade  tools  and  Aryans,"  in  a 
suggestive  and  instructive  manner.  The  Morning  Post 
of  the  12th  September,  1887,  had  a  leading  article,  plea- 
santly, but  not  quite  accurately  written  on  the  subject, 
occasioned  by  the  mention  of  jade  in  England's  newly 
acquired  territory  of  Burmah,  as  one  of  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  that  country.  In  the  Times  of  19th  March, 
1888,  there  is  a  telegram  from  Rangoon  of  17th  March, 
mentioning  that  a  Government  expedition  sent  to  inspect 
the  jade  mines  had  done  so  after  much  local  hostile 
opposition  ;  the  mines  consist  of  large  open  pits  mostly 
flooded  with  water,  in  the  hills  about  2500  feet  above  the 
sea;  the  jade  is  both  white,  and  of  the  green  colour  so 
much  valued  by  the  Chinese.  We  may  look  forward  to  an 
accession  of  jade  carvings  from  this  source,  but  it  can 
hardly  be  imagined  that  anything  equal  to  the  old  Chinese 
work  will  be  produced.  Antiquaries  must  beware  of 
imitations. 

Jade  objects  having  been  found  in  the  investigations  of  the 
lake  dwellings  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Switzerland, 
some  interesting  considerations  were  laid  before  the  Anthro- 
pological Institute  in  a  pajjer  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Westropp  and 
publishedat  page  359of  their  Journal  for  1881,  Vol.  x.  This 
paper  was  instigated  by  the  letters  published  in  the  Times, 
and  the  author  discourses  on  the  origin  and  antiquity  of  the 
implements  as  connected  with  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
that  country,  but  does  not  accept  the  theory  that  they 
have  an  Eastern  origin  ;  the  discussion  thereon  is  one  of 
the  examples  of  confused  facts  and  opposing  opinions  to 
be  met  with  in  jade  literature.  The  same  class  of  objects 
are  treated  of  in  an  important  work,  "  The  Lake  Dwellings 
of  Switzerland  and  other  parts  of  Europe,"  by  Dr.  Ferdi- 
nand Keller,  second  edition,  translated  by  J.  E.  Lee,  F.S.A., 
2  vols.,  London,  1878.  In  vol.  i,  p.  195,  on  the  subject  of 
jade  and  jadeite  implements,  the  author  considers  it  pro- 
bable that  migratory  tribes  brought  with  them  their 
valuable  commodities,  such  as  their  weapons,  from  some 
distant  Eastern  localities  ;  that  their  migrations  must  have 
extended  over  a  great  length  of  time,  and  that  many  genera- 
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tions,  perhaps  centuries  or  even  ages,  would  Ije  recpiired 
before  the  implements  could  thus  reach  the  Swiss  lakes, 
lie  disavows  the  supposition  tliat  these  people  could  have 
had  commercial  relations  with  the  jade  producing  countries. 

In  a  work  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  "  Pre-historic  Times," 
published  in   1878,  this  remark  concerning  the  jade  im- 
plements   found    at   the  Swiss  lake-dwellings    occurs    at 
page  82  : — "  The   material   was  supposed  to  have   been 
procured  from  a  conglomerate  formation  in  Switzerland, 
but  the  most  careful  investigations  have  not    confirmed 
this  view.    Though  perhaps  it  would  not  yet  be  safe  to  con- 
clude that  these  jade  axes  were  introduced  from  the  East, 
no  European  locality  for  jade  or  jadeite  has   yet  been 
discovered  and  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  they  may  have 
passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  from  tribe  to  tribe  by  a 
sort  of  barter."     It  has  been  alleged  that  jade  implements 
have  been  found  in  Ireland,  but  facts  in  support  are  yet 
wanting,   and  great  doubt   has   been    thrown  upon   the 
allegation  by  Professor  Eolleston  in  writing  to  the  Times 
from  Oxford  on  29th  December,  1879.     Another  writer, 
Mr.  Westropp,  apparently  relies  on   the    allegation   and 
suggests  that  in  the  case  of  this,  and  other  finds,  rocks 
indigenous  to  Ireland  may  have  supplied  the  material, 
notwithstandino-  the  neo-ative  statement  as  to  the  existence 
of  jade  rock  anywhere  in  Europe.     It  is  mentioned  in  the 
Archa3ological  Journal^  vol.  xvi,  194,  that  two  stone  celts 
were  exhibited  at  a  meeting  in  January,  1859,  one  being 
about  8  inches  in  lensfth  and  described  as  of  "  o-reenstone 
passing  into  flint,"  and  found  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 
This  indication  is  vaguety  suggestive  of  jade,  and  goes  no 
further   than    the   outward    appearance   of    the   object ; 
analysis  would   have   identified   the   substance   whether 
jade,  or  other  rock  to  which  a  definite  name  could  be 
assigned. 

On  the  authority  of  an  important  work,  "  The  ancient 
stone  implements,  weapons,  and  ornaments  of  Great 
Britain,"  by  John  Evans,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  1872,  it  seems 
certain  that  none  made  of  jade  had  up  to  that  date,  been 
found  in  this  countr3^  The  author  remarks  at  page  58, 
*'  the  materials  of  which  celts  in  Great  Britain  are  usually 
formed  are  flint,  chert,  clayslate,  porphyry,  felstone, 
serpentine,    and    various    kinds   of  greenstone,    and   of 
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metamorpliic  rocks."  Here  we  have  no  mention  of  jade  ; 
several  are  mentioned  which  might  be  mistaken  for  jade  ; 
— one  of  "  green  honestone  "  was  found  in  Yorkshire,  and 
one  in  Cumberland ;  several  of  greenstone,  one  being 
5 1  inches  long,  were  found  near  Malton  ;  one  said  to 
have  been  found  in  Burwell  fen,  Lincolnshire,  is  de- 
scribed as  mottled  pale  green  in  colour,  the  material 
apparently  a  very  hard  diorite,  the  labour  bestowed  on 
its  manufacture  must  have  been  immense ;  a  large  celt 
llj  by  4  inches  found  in  Cornwall,  now  in  the  Anti- 
quarian Museum  at  Edinburgh,  is  of  stone  of  a  jadeite 
character ;  one  said  to  have  been  found  near  Brierlow 
Buxton,  is  of  a  green  jade-like  stone,  but  so  fibrous  in. 
appearance  as  to  resemble  fibrolite ;  other  analogous 
specimens  are  alluded  to,  and  the  learned  author  observes 
— "Both  with  the  English  and  continental  specimens, 
there  appears  to  be  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  exact 
locahties  whence  the  materials  were  derived  from  which 
they  are  formed.  Instruments  for  which  such  beautiful 
and  intractable  materials  were  selected,  can  hardly  have 
been  in  common  use ;  but  we  have  not  sufficient  ground 
for  arriving  at  any  trustworthy  conclusion  as  to  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  intended  ; " — one  short  celt 
3 J  inches  long  made  of  this  jade-like  material  in  his 
collection  has  evidently  been  much  in  use,  and  was  once 
considerably  longer.  I  exhibit  to  the  meeting  a  celt 
found  at  Bennington  in  Hertfordshire,  made  of  a  hard 
green  stone  not  jade,  though  of  a  jade-like  appearance. 
It  was  recovered  from  a  heap  of  stones  picked  off  from 
the  fields  ;  such  heaps  in  rural  places  should  always  be 
searched  for  ancient  stone  and  flint  objects,  an  occasional 
find  will  reward  the  archaaologist ;  finds  are  always  pos- 
sible, and  are  not  infrequent.  It  is  admitted  that  up  to 
the  present  time,  neither  jade  rock  in  situ,  nor  ancient 
jade  implements  have  been  found  in  Great  Britain,  while 
other  stone  weapons,  etc.,  so  found  are  innumerable. 

The  Germans  have  been  busy  in  the  discussion  I  believe 
in  the  Allegemeine  Zeitung,  and  in  a  work  by  Dr.  A.  B. 
Meyer,  "  Jadeit  und  Nephrit  objecte,"  published  at 
Leipsic  1875,  referred  to  in  Max  Miiller's  correspondence 
in  the  Times  already  mentioned.  A  second  edition  of 
this  work  was  pubHshed  at  Stuttgart,  1880. 
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Some  roughly  formed  arrow-heads  were  found  in  1 SG8- 
70,  along  with  other  stone  implements  artificially  formed, 
in  a  cave  at  Mentone,  associated  with  a  complete  skeleton 
judged  to  be  that  of  an  ancient  prehistoric  man.  The 
material  of  the  arrow-heads  was  analysed  and  pronounced 
to  be  jadeite  ;  it  is  also  stated  that  jadeite  is  found  in  situ 
no  nearer  than  China,  but  doubts  as  to  the  precise  nature 
of  the  jadeite  and  the  identity  of  these  objects  with  the 
Chinese  mineral  so  called,  renders  opinions  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  objects  inconclusive.  The  narrative  will  be 
found  in  the  Joiirmd  of  the  British  Arclucological  Associa- 
tion for  1880,  Vol.  xxxvi.  p.  361.  A  scarabasus  of  jade 
comes  to  us  from  Egypt  where  jade  rock  is  unknown. 
Jade  objects  are  mentioned  as  being  found  with  ancient 
remains  in  Mexico,  and  at  the  Eiver  Amazon  in  South 
America ;  other  American  finds  were  also  reported  last 
year,  but  precise  information  is  wanting.  Some  bright 
green  worked  specimens  from  Mexico,  now  in  the  mineral 
gallery  of  the  British  Museum,  have  passed  as  jade,  but 
they  are  of  jadeite.  A  green  jade  object,  a  celt, 
engraved  with  a  Gnostic  formula  in  Greek  characters 
is  preserved  in  the  Christy  collection  in  the  British 
Museum,  it  is  supposed  to  have  come  from  Egypt  and  to 
belong  to  the  fourth  century  A.D.,  but  its  earliest 
history  is  unknown.  It  is  figured  and  described  in 
the  Archceological  Journal  xxv,  103  ;  see  also  vol. 
xxi,  p.  56,  where  another  green  jade  axe,  found 
in  Normandy,  is  alluded  to.  A  big  tortoise  carved  in 
jade  is  preserved  in  the  mineralogical  gallery  of  the 
British  Museum  at  South  Kensington,  it  is  about  nineteen 
inches  in  length,  of  a  bluish  gray  colour  and  highly 
polished,  a  laborious  work  of  art ;  it  was  found  in  a  water 
reservoir  near  Allahabad  in  India ;  its  earlier  history  is 
unknown.  In  the  same  gallery  is  an  immense  "  water- 
worn"  mass  of  bright  green  jade,  found  some  years  ago 
near  Lake  Baikal  in  Asiatic  Russia,  its  extreme  dimensions 
are  4  feet  long  by  2  feet  high,  its  weight  is  more  than 
half  a  ton ;  it  bears  on  the  surface  a  good  polish  which 
follows  all  the  inequalities.  It  seems  to  be  a  travelled 
boulder  without  any  history,  its  shape  may  be  natural,  but 
the  polish  cannot  be  otherwise  than  artificial ;  here  also, 
in  case  24,  are  some  unshapely  hand-specimens  likewise 
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polished,  and  doubtless  artificially  so.  Other  erratic 
blocks  and  pieces  of  jade  and  jadeite  have  been  discovered 
in  Northern  Germany,  at  Schweinthal,  near  Leipzig ;  and 
Potsdam,  near  Berlin  ;  water-worn  pieces  have  been  found 
in  Lake  Neuchatel,  Switzerland;  unworked  jadeite  has 
been  found  at  the  Morbihan  in  Brittany  ;  also,  a  small 
piece  at  Monte  Viso ;  others  are  recorded  in  Meyer's 
work.  It  is  stated  that  jade  implements  are  occasionally 
found  along  the  coast  of  British  Columbia,  especially  along 
the  Fraser  and  Thompson  rivers.  It  has  been  disputed 
whether  they  are  of  local  origin,  or  transported  from 
Asiatic  sources*.  Dr.  G.  M.  Dawson,  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Cajiada,  has  contributed  to  the  Canadian 
Eecord  of  Science  a  paper,  in  which  he  adduces  evidence 
to  prove  that  the  material  was  worked  in  the  locality, 
boulders  of  jade  having  been  found  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Fraser,  although  the  mineral  is  not  yet  known  to  occur 
in  situ  in  British  Columbia.  I  have  been  unable  to  com- 
pare this  statement  with  the  authority  quoted,  but  I  find 
that  Dr.  Dawson  has  written  much  to  prove  the  glacial 
condition  of  the  country  causing  the  transport  and 
deposit  of  vast  quantities  of  foreign  stones  and  boulders 
there. 

One  more  authority  on  jade  should  be  mentioned,  the 
work  entitled  "Wanderings  in  China,"  by  Miss  F.  C. 
Gordon  Gumming,  1886.  It  gives  some  interesting  infor- 
mation about  such  jade  objects  and  manufacture  as  came 
under  her  own  observation.  See  vol.  i,  pp.  40,  43,  64, 
67,  254,  297;  vol.  ii.  pp.  272,  279,  182.  She  mentions 
artificial  human  eyes  made  of  jade;  and  an  object  made 
of  blue  jade  of  a  bright  tint  preserved  in  a  temple,  but 
which  was  not  seen  by  her.  A  work,  by  the  Eev.  J. 
Edkins  concerning  Pekin,  is  somewhere  quoted,  which 
mentions  that  because  of  its  colour,  "  to  heaven  alone  is 
offered  a  piece  of  blue  jade,"  cylindrical  in  shape  and  a 
foot  long,  formerly  used  as  a  symbol  of  authority.  It 
would  seem  that  this  particular  object  of  so  rare  a  colour, 
is  the  same  as  that  which  the  authoress  heard  of  at  Pekin. 
I  have  not  met  with  any  other  mention  of  blue  jade, 
or  any  specimen  of  it,  and  it  is  quite  open  to  doubt 
whether  the  object  is  not  of  some  blue  artificial  material, 
rather  than  of  jade.      Except  in  this  particular  instance 

VOL.   2LLY  2  c 
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I  never  met  with  any  mention  that  religious  signifi- 
cation was  attaclied  to  jade;  it  formed  part  of  the 
ornamental  accessories  of  the  dress  of  Chinese  priests, 
and  it  is  prohable  that  amnlefes  and  charms  were  made  of 
it,  which  had  a  special  value  in  the  estimation  of  the 
owners.  Its  value  rested  in  the  idea  or  ^luwy  for  orna- 
ment rather  than  utility. 

In  the  South  Kensington  Art  Museum  there  is  an  im- 
portant collection  of  Chinese  carved  works  in  jade, 
Chinese  visitors  hold  it  in  high  estimation.  And  in  the  Indian 
Section  of  the  same  Museum  there  is,  besides  numerous 
sword  and  dagger  handles,  an  exceedingly  fine  collection 
of  Indian  carved  works  in  jade,  comparatively  modern, 
(about  the  year  IGOO),  many  of  the  pieces  being  studded 
with  gems,  diamonds,  rubies,  and  emeralds  ;  and  although 
the  design  is  manifestly  different  from  those  which  are 
known  to  have  been  produced  in  China,  the  material 
probably  came  from  the  quarries  of  China,  or  possibly 
from  Burmah.  The  word  "jade"  is  officially  applied 
to  all  these  museum  objects  ;  doubtless  it  is  correct, 
and  distinguishes  the  material  from  serpentine  or  soap- 
stone,  or  other  simulating  stone  of  the  baser  sort. 
Besides  these  public  collections  there  are  several  private 
ones,  both  in  London  and  Paris,  containing  thousands 
of  beautiful  and  unique  jade  objects  of  Chinese  art 
and  antiquit}^,  showing  that  whatever  general  character 
of  design  they  may  possess  in  common,  there  is 
no  invariable  similitude  of  form  and  ornament  among 
them  such  as  is  seen  in  moulded  or  machine-made 
articles.  The  word  "  jade,"  as  already  alluded  to, 
is  of  European  origin,  quite  modern  compared  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  material  in  China  where  the 
stone  was  an  article  of  tribute  to  the  rulers  of  the  empire, 
who  were  jade-fanciers  as  early,  it  is  stated,  as  the  year 
2737  B.C.,  or  more  than  4600  years  ago.' 

Carved  works  in  jade  very  seldom  bear  marks  whereby 
a  date  is  indicated,  such  as  are  often  seen  on  old  porce- 
lain, and  even  those  on  Chinese  porcelain  are  often  false 

'  This  expression  of  remote  chronology  form  characters,  carry  us  back  to  an  ascer- 

may  excite  surprise,  but  it  is  nevertheless  tained  date  of  2220  j^ears  before  Christ, 

credible  when  we  consider  that  the  great  and    even    to    dates   earlier    than    this 

collection    in   the    British   Museum    of  Chinese  period. 
Assyrian  tablets  inscribed  in  the  cunei- 
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or  falsified  marks.  It  is  true,  however,  tliat  some  few 
jade  works  are  inscribed  with  a  short  poem  or  a  sentiment 
which  may  afford  some  clue  to  a  date ;  and  a  few  others 
bear  Chinese  characters  denoting  either  a  dynasty  or  a 
cycle  of  60  years,  these  would  probably  belong  to  tlie 
sixteentli  century,  or  downwards  to  the  nineteenth.  All 
such  marks  are  very  rare,  and  can  only  be  interpreted  by 
persons  who  htive  mastered  the  thousands  of  Chinese 
characters  and  ideographs  ;  and  even  these  marks  may 
be  as  unreliable  as  those  on  the  porcelain.  My  observa- 
tions apply  e([ually  to  Chinese  and  Indian  carved  jade. 
The  marks  on  jade  are  engraved,  those  on  porcelain  are 
painted.  There  are  hundreds  of  works  in  jade  without  in- 
scriptions or  date  marks,  some  few  in  particular  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  Asiatic  gallery  of  the  British  Museum  (Blooms- 
bury)  to  which  great  antiquity  is  attributed,  without 
marks  even  to  suggest  a  date.  Imperial  and  other  seals 
made  of  jade  bear  signs  which  may  denote  a  date,  but 
they  are  sometimes  falsified  by  the  Oriental  dealer  in 
curios. 

A  chronological  period  of  art  might  be  looked  for  in 
the  style  or  design  of  a  jade  carving,  but  we  may  well 
suppose  that  among  an  unchanging  people  such  as  the 
Chinese  have  been,  all  the  characteristics  of  Chinese 
design  may  have  remained  without  change  continuously 
through  a  dozen  centuries  down  to  the  present. 

A  recent  French  work  "  L'  art  Chinois,  par  M. 
Paleologue,  1887,"  in  a  chapter  on  jade  at  p.  155, 
gives  no  fresh  information,  but  it  erroneously  states  that 
"  le  jade  est  un  silicate  d'  alumine  et  de  chaux." 

Jade  stone  is  said  to  be  softer  when  taken  fresh  from 
the  quarry  than  it  is  as  we  know  it  in  the  carved  works 
brought  from  China.  Of  this  we  have  no  tangible  proof, 
though  the  suggestion  derives  some  support  from  the  ex- 
perience of  workmen  in  the  granite  quarries  of  Cornwall, 
who  say  the  same  of  the  stone  under  their  treatment.  Never- 
theless, jade  can  never  be  regarded  as  a  soft  stone  ;  that 
quality,  if  at  all  correct,  can  only  apply  to  the  condition  of 
fresh  jade,  relatively  with  the  same  mineral  after  exposure 
to  the  air.  On  this  point  travellers  ate  not  in  accord  ; 
Schlagintweit  states  that  the  hardness  of  jade  when 
freshly  broken  in  the  Kara- Kasli  quarries  was  considerably 
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less  than  that  assumed  after  a  short  exposure.  Stoliczka 
says  the  same  of  jade  after  a  lon(j  exposure.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  another  traveller  has  observed  that  the  Chinese 
artist  prefers  to  work  on  a  stone  taken  from  the  bed  of  a 
torrent  because  the  rou<di  knockinf^  about  would  test  the 
firmness  of  the  material,  possessing  as  it  does  many  natural 
Haws,  and  so  diminish  the  risk  of  its  falling  to  pieces 
while  undergoing  the  process  of  conversion  into  an 
elaborately  carved  object,  occupying  many  years  to 
complete. 

A  notable  event  in  the  history  of  Chinese  jade  is  the 
destruction  of  the  Emperor's  Summer  Palace  in  the  vicinity 
of  Pekin,  the  concluding  scene  of  the  war  of  18G0.  Among 
the  plunder  taken  principally  by  the  French  soldiers  there 
were  an  immense  number  of  carved  jade  objects;  much 
also  was  destroyed  or  lost.  This  shows  faintly  what  must 
have  been  the  magnitude  of  the  Emperor's  collection ;  it 
was,  in  fact,  the  chief  source  which  supplied  the  jade  now 
to  be  seen  in  European  cabinets  and  museums.  Constantly 
do  we  see  objects  of  great  beauty  catalogued  and  labelled 
as  having  that  origin.  Many  of  the  objects  in  the  superb 
collection  bequeathed  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
by  the  late  Mr.  Arthur  Wells  have  that  origin.  The 
reminiscences  of  eye  witnesses  with  whom  I  have  con- 
versed fully  confirm  the  narratives  of  plunder  and 
destruction  which  appeared  in  the  Times  of  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1860,  and  make  us  grieve  at  such  an  ignominious 
conclusion  of  a  war  which  opened  China  to  the  outer 
world.  The  value  set  upon  jade  in  China  in  olden 
times  is  illustrated  by  some  translated  extracts  from  a 
native  poetical  work,  about  the  date  1670 — 1680,  quoted 
in  Notes  and  Queries  the  1st  vol.  for  1880,  p.  213 ;  they 
are  worth  referring  to.  At  the  present  day  personal 
ornaments  of  jade  are  much  sought  after  by  Chinese 
women  who  can  afford  them,  while  glass  imitations  are 
seen  in  use  by  those  who  cannot.  All  classes,  indeed, 
from  the  Emperor  downwards,  indulge  in  jade  ornaments. 

I  have  already  stated  that  so  far  as  is  at  present  known, 
no  true  jade  has  been  detected  in  situ  in  Europe.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  localities  in  the  world  which  are  known 
to  produce  jade  are  few,  and  they  are  far  away  from 
Europe  and  from  each  other,  for  instance,  China,  Burmah, 
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New  Caledonia,  some  Pacific  Islands,  and  New  Zealand. 
It  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  last  named  remote  insular 
country  produced  any  of  the  jade  objects  that  we  recognize 
as  having  belonged  to  ancient  prehistoric  European  man  ; 
but,  as  we  now  know,  jade  of  a  remarkably  rich  green 
colour  is  found  there  in  sit?i,  and  was  worked  by  the 
primitive  natives  into  formidable  weapons  of  war  called 
"  Meri,"  and  objects  of  veneration  called  "  Tiki,"  long 
before  the  country  was  discovered  by  European  navigators 
in  1642.  It  is  fortunate  that  some  information  was 
gained  from  the  natives,  before  their  intercourse  with  the 
nations  of  the  world  had  obliterated  from  memory  the 
ancient  traditions ;  the  Journal  of  the  Archaeological 
Association,  vol.  xxxvi,  pp.  63,  120,  242,  gives  valuable 
and  interesting  information  gathered  from  the  natives 
twenty  five  years  ago.  Tlie  grotesque  jade  objects  called 
Tiki  seem  to  have  been  coimected  with  ancestor  worship 
and  mythology,  and  perhaps  they  were  also  regarded  as 
symbols  of  right  to  lands  of  the  tribe.  Other  specimens 
and  weapons  of  jade  are  described  in  the  "  Official  cata- 
logue "  of  the  New  Zealand  exhibition  at  Dunedin,  in 
1865  ;  two  Meris  in  particular  are  mentioned  as  having 
belonged  to  several  native  chieftains  in  succession,  and 
many  a  native  enemy  had  been  slain  by  them.  An 
important  collection  is  now  placed  in  the  newly 
arranged  ethnological  gallery  of  the  British  Museum, 
which  fully  illustrates  the  objects  of  ancient  warfare  and 
ornament  in  green  jade ;  among  them  is  a  specimen  of 
the  stone  which  has  the  appearance  of  being  split  horizon- 
tally, flat  on  both  sides  and  about  an  inch  in  thickness, 
sufficient  for  the  formation  of  a  "  hatchet "  nearly  a  foot 
in  length  with  thin  edges,  and  strong  enough  to  prevent 
its  breaking  under  the  force  of  a  blow  given  in  combat, 
or  in  its  use  as  a  cutting  instrument  for  hollowing  out  a 
canoe.  The  jade  is  now  known  in  the  country  as  "  green- 
stone." a  name  which  is  used  by  European  geologists 
to  indicate  a  certain  rock  of  igneous  and  intrusive  character 
and  of  a  very  different  composition  from  jade.  The 
native  New  Zealander  made  his  "  meri "  of  other  material 
besides  jade,  such  as  any  hard  stone,  heavy  wood,  and  the 
blade  bone  of  the  whale ;  there  were  no  quadrupeds 
indigenous  to  the   islands  to  supply  other  bones.     The 
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jade  "  iiieri ''  may  have  been  a  token  of  triljal  authority 
or  rank,  at  all  events  a  chief  would  be  likely  to  possess 
the  best  and  most  costly  weapon  that  could  be  i)rocured 
by  any  means,  or  by  inheritance  from  remote  ancestors. 
They  are  now  very  diflicult  to  procure  in  the  country.  The 
bone  of  the  albatros  is  sometimes  attached  by  a  cord  to 
the  "  tiki,"  to  pass  throu^'h  a  loo})  when  worn  as  a  neck 
ornament,  but  it  is  not  ada])ted  to  the  making  of  weapons 
larger  than  arrow  heads.  Of  the  method  by  which  the 
jade  objects  were  formed  and  finished  by  the  natives  but 
little  is  known;  some  material  harder  than  jade  itself 
must  have  been  used  for  the  purpose,  and  it  is  said  that 
quartz  was  used  for  the  cutting  and  sand  for  the  grinding 
down  and  finishing,  metal  being  unknown  to  the  primitive 
New  Zealander  ;  he  had,  however,  plenty  of  time  on  his 
hands  for  any  tedious  process.  In  the  Colonial  Exhibition 
of  1886,  there  was  a  great  quantity  of  New  Zealand  jade 
in  the  rough  state.  The  mineral  collections  at  South 
Kensington  and  at  the  Jermyn  Street  museum  exhil^it 
both  natural  and  worked  specimens.  Modern  experience, 
notwithstanding  all  the  mechanical  and  other  appliances 
to  assist  the  lapidary,  proves  that  prolonged  time  is 
required  for  fashioning  the  remarkably  tough  and  hard 
stones  such  as  jade,  diorite,  or  obsidian  used  for  the 
ancient  weapons  ;  an  experimental  attempt  to  drill  a  hole 
through  a  piece  of  diorite  1^  inches  thick,  by  the  same 
means  probably  used  by  the  New  Zealander,  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  several  months  of  daily  work  would  be 
required,  and  that  to  make  a  perfect  "  meri "  would 
occupy  many  years  of  diligent  work.  In  the  Indian 
Museum  there  is  a  most  beautiful  object  in  white  jade, 
No.  02.50G  ;  one  event  in  its  history  is  that  it  occupied 
three  generations  of  a  family  of  jade  workers,  for  85  years 
to  produce  it,  working  in  the  palace  of  the  Mogul  princes 
of  the  period. 

Archseologists  are  concerned  with  jade  more  particu- 
larly as  a  help  whereby  to  trace  the  migrations  of,  or 
communications  between,  the  tribes  of  primitive  mankind 
of  whom  no  history  exists.  For  the  present,  however, 
the  amount  of  evidence  of  such  migration  to  be  derived 
from  jade  is  very  limited,  but  what  is  known  carries  with 
it  suggestions  not  to  be  neglected.     In  accounting  for  the 
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presence  of  jade  implements  among  ancient  remains  in 
countries  where  that  stone  is  not  naturally  found,  modern 
investigators  infer  that  ancient  man  brought  these  imple- 
ments with  him,  or  obtained  them  or  the  material 
from  its  only  known  source — i.e.,  the  northern  regions  of 
China.  That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  theory.  If 
analysis  shows  that  a  particular  implement  is  made  of 
jade  identical  with  that  of  China,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  theory  should  not  be  accepted  ;  if  analysis  proves  the 
stone  to  be  of  some  other  kind  which  is  common  to  other 
regions,  the  Chinese  theory  must  be  put  aside,  as  no  more 
can  be  asserted  than  that  some  ancient  man  conveyed  the 
object  from  some  distant  region  that  cannot  be  identified. 
In  either  case  it  is  impossible  yet  to  say  with  accuracy  by 
what  route  the  object  travelled,  notwithstanding  Dr. 
Schliemann's  suggestions,  and  all  the  rest  remains  a  matter 
of  interesting  conjecture  to  be  solved  when  more  evidence 
can  be  collected  in  aid  of  the  open  question.  Much  has 
been  written  on  the  subject  in  the  fair  endeavour  to  arrive 
at  true  inference  through  facts,  without  dispelling  the 
myster}^  which  surrounds  this  strange  mineral.  It  signi- 
fies little  in  an  artistic  view,  whether  the  object  under 
notice  be  jade,  jadeite,  or  other  kindred  stone,  but  in  the 
archa3ological  view  it  is  obvious  that  the  considerations 
are  of  a  different  nature  and  for  a  different  purpose. 

There  is  a  theory  that  boulders  and  erratic  blocks,  such 
as  those  above  alluded  to,  have  supplied  the  material  for 
making  some  of  the  stone  implements  found  in  Europe. 
It  involves  some  intricate  geological  considerations,  but 
briefly,  the  supposition  is  that  the  action  of  ice  during 
the  ancient  "  glacial  period  "  of  our  globe,  transported 
jade-stones,  along  with  an  infinite  variety  of  ol-hers,  from 
some  distant  northern  regions ;  scientific  investigators  are 
satisfied  thus  to  account  for  the  presence  of  stones,  where 
no  similar  rock  exists  in  situ,  jade  may  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  subject  to  the  like  conditions.  The  observations 
already  offered  about  jade  in  British  Columbia  are  within 
the  scope  of  this  theory,  the  reasoning  applies  equally  to 
any  locality  which  shows  undoubted  marks  of  glacial 
action.  The  precise  nature  of  the  stone,  whether  it  be 
jade,  jadeite,  or  other  kindred  mineral,  is  not  alFected  by 
the  theory. 
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I  would  now  invite  attention  to  an  alleged  occurrence 
of  jade  in  Europe.  Last  year  after  the  Salisbury  meeting 
of  the  Institute,  several  memljers  went  to  Brittany  to 
inspect  the  megalithic  remains  at  Carnac  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. A  narrative  of  their  proceedings  appeared  in 
the  Athenceum  of  3rd  September,  1887,  and  this  was 
transferred  to  the  pages  of  the  Archaeological  Journal. 
I  was  not  with  the  party,  and  much  to  my  regret,  because 
jade  came  conspicuously  under  the  notice  of  the  visitors. 
At  page  432  of  No.  176  of  the  Journal  (vol.  xliv), 
we  read,  to  the  effect  that  in  the  museum  of  the 
Count  de  Limur,  who  as  a  mineralogist  ranks  in 
France  second  only  to  M.  Damur,  our  archaeologists 
were  enabled  to  study  numerous  specimens  of  jade, 
jadeite,  and  fibrolite  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
collected  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  hatchet 
heads  which  have  been  found  (broken  up)  beneath  the 
tumuli,  dolmens,  and  menhirs.  The  Count  de  Limur 
himself  discovered  a  vein  of  jade  some  nine  years  ago 
a  few  miles  from  Vannes,  and  only  four  years  ago  he 
discovered  fibrolite  in  Brittany.  "  In  confronting  the 
various  jade  implements  found  in  prehistoric  tombs  with 
the  specimens  of  jade  broken  oil  recently  from  a  rock  in 
the  same  country,  the  Count  insisted  strongly  on  the 
identity  of  the  two  materials,  though  it  must  be  admitted 
M.  Damur  is  of  the  opposite  opinion.  Moreover,  there 
still  remain  magnificent  specimens  of  oriental  jade, 
together  with  chloromelanite,  amber,  and  callais,  which 
must  have  been  obtained  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  the  country  by  barter  from  some  sea-faring  folk,  or 
have  bee»  brought  with  them  in  prehistoric  times  in  their 
migration  from  their  eastern  home." 

A  specimen  of  the  "  vein  of  jade  "  rock  (a  green  coarse 
grained  stone)  was  sent  to  the  Institute,  and  which  I 
ventured  to  declare  was  not  jade,  but  recommended  that 
it  should  be  examined  by  an  expert ;  accordingly  it  reached 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Davies,  the  gentleman  who  examined 
the  objects  found  by  Dr.  Schliemann  at  Hissarlik,  already 
mentioned.  His  obliging  report  I  am  enabled  to  give,  as 
follows : — "  I  have  had  a  section  prepared  of  the  rock 
you  left,  and  have  examined  it  under  the  microscope.  It 
consists  principally  of  abundance  of  crystals  of  a  pale 
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coloured  augite,  some  quartz,  and  a  felspar  which  is 
highly  decomposed.  The  rock  is  certainly  not  jade  ;  it  is 
one  which  would  need  an  examination  of  many  specimens, 
and  a  study  in  the  field  before  one  could  venture  to 
susfo'est  a  name  for  it." — Ajzain,  "I  have  re-examined  the 
rock  with  a  better  light,  and  find  that  what  I  supposed  to 
be  a  pale  coloured  augite  is  hornblende  ;  the  rock  is, 
therefore,  a  quartz  diorite,  which  has  been  a  common 
material  for  the  making  of  implements.  I  return  the 
specimen."  '  Had  this  been  of  jade  how  easy  it  would  be 
for  the  archa3ologist  to  name  the  locality  which  might 
have  supplied  the  material  for  the  jade  weapons  that  have 
caused  so  much  speculation  as  to  their  Eastern  origin. 
The  other  examples  in  the  Count's  Museum  mentioned  in 
general  terms  are,  no  doubt,  important  for  comparison 
with  others,  even  if  they  be  not  all  of  jade,  or  if  they  do 
not  settle  the  question  as  to  the  country  from  whence  the 
material  was  originally  derived. 

Postscript. — Referring  to  the  observations  at  pp.  198-199,  about  the 
rarity  of  "  marks "  on  carved  jade  objects  ;  after  these  pages  were  in 
type  the  writer  of  these  "remarks"  carefully  examined,  i)y  permission, 
the  "  Wells  "  collection  of  jade  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and 
the  "  Guthrie  "  collection  at  the  Indian  Museum,  and  found  among  the 
hundreds  of  objects  less  than  ten  bearing  engraved  characters,  which 
might  be  a  guide  in  assigning  to  them  a  date  of  some  kind. 

At  page  196  a  scarabseus  of  jade  is  alluded  to.  A  similar  example  in 
yellowish  jade,  regarded  as  of  archaic  Assyro-Phoenician  work,  and  found 
at  Beirut,  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Kev.  Greville  J.  Chester,  now 
exhibited  at  the  rooms  of  the  Institute.  See  the  "  Quarterly  Statement ' 
of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  vol.  for  1886,  page  49. 

1  Mr.   Hiltou   exhibited   this  identical       own  cabinet,  in  ill  ustratioa  of  .some  of  hia 
specimen  to  the  meeting,  together  with       remarks  on  the  subject, 
many  objects  of  Chinese  jade  from  his 
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February  2nd,  1888. 
The  Key.  F.  SruRRBLL,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Kev.  G.  F.  Browne  communicated  a  paper  "  On  Bradbourne  Cross, 
Derbyshire,"  which  was  read  by  Mr.  Hartshorne.  An  interesting  account 
was  given  of  the  vicissitudes  of  this  great  pre-Norman  shaft.  It  appears 
to  have  been  broken  up  at  the  Reformation,  when  the  portion  containing 
on  one  face  the  sculptured  representation  of  the  Crucifixion  was  utilized 
as  a  gate-post.  Another  and  a  larger  portion,  covered  with  sculptures, 
was  split  down  the  middle,  and  turned  into  the  side  pieces  of  a  Derby- 
shire stile,  or  "  push-through,"  in  the  churchyard  wall.  A  third  portion, 
one  of  the  arms  of  the  cross,  was  carried  away  many  years  ago  to  Tissing- 
ton  Hall,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Biadbourne,  to  help  in  the  decoration 
of  a  grotto.  By  the  kindness  of  Sir  William  FitzHerbert,  of  Tissington, 
the  arm  has  lately  been  restored  to  Bradbourne,  and  by  the  intervention 
of  Mr.  Hartshorne  the  other  portions  have  been  rescued  from  their 
degraded  positions  in  the  churchyard  wall ;  while  the  lower  part,  con- 
taining the  Crucifixion,  which  until  a  few  years  ago  had  come  to  form 
part  of  the  jamb  of  the  Vicarage  garden  doorway,  has  been  restored  by 
the  Rev.  F.  Crombie,  and  stands,  not  indeed,  in  its  original  situation,  (for 
that  has  been  usurped  by  an  eighteenth  century  sundial),  but  in  such  a 
place  of  safety  that  its  valuable  details  are  available  for  the  use  of 
students.  Mr.  Browne  instituted  a  comparison  between  the  crosses  at 
Bakewell,  Sheffiehl,  Eyam,  and  Bradbourne,  showing  the  prevalence  in 
Derbyshire,  in  some  far-off  time,  of  some  one  master  principle  in  the 
erection  and  ornamentation  of  these  remarkable  works  of  art.  The 
presence  of  squirrels  in  the  scroll-work  of  the  crosses  alluded  to,  and  men 
with  bow  and  arrow  shooting  up  at  them,  was  dwelt  upon  by  Mr.  Browne, 
and  the  representation  of  men  in  the  scrolls  as  well  as  squirrels,  in  the 
Bradbourne  cross,  was  spoken  of  as  opening  a  new  field  for  investigation, 
and  making  the  Bradbourne  shaft,  in  which  men  are  treated  as  a  variety 
of  animals,  not  only  the  most  remarkable  of  the  series,  but  a  unique 
example. — In  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr.  Hartshorne  called 
attention  to  the  various  details  of  the  cross  as  shown  in  the  drawings  and 
rubbings  exhibited  by  Sir  H.  Dryden,  Mr,  Browne,  and  himself.  Mr. 
Browne's  paper  is  printed  at  page  7. 

Mr.  Park  Harrison  made  some  observations  on  some  rubbings  and 
casts  of  mason's  work  in  Oxford  Cathedral  ;  principally  from  the  south 
east  pier  of  the  tower.  They  shewed,  in  connection  with  scale-drawings 
of  the  stones  themselves  and  their  jointings,  that  the   engaged  shafts 
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attached  to  this  pier  were  Norman  insertions.  The  vaulting  and  vaulting 
shafts  in  the  choir  aisles  had  previously  been  ascertained  to  be  insertions 
of  about  the  same  date.  The  announcement  made  at  the  last  meeting, 
that  the  wall  at  the  east  end  of  St.  Frideswide's  chapel  most  probablj'- 
formed  part  of  the  first  Saxon  church  and  that  the  archways  in  tliis 
wall  once  opened  into  apses,  foundations  of  which,  in  each  case,  exist 
o[)posite  to  tliem,  siilliciently  accords  with  history.  In  EthcdreJ's 
charter  of  100  I,  it  is  implied  that  this  church  was  of  stone,  and  consider- 
able additions  were  made  by  him  to  the  fabric.  The  change  in  the  bite 
]\Ir.  Parker's  views  on  the  subject  of  Saxon  stone  work  was  alluded  to, 
as  calling  for  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  masonry  of  Anglian 
churches  generally. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Andhe  sent  a  paper  on  "  English  Ornamental  Lead  Work," 
which  was  read  by  Mr.  Gosselin  and  is  printed  at  page  109.  The  author 
treated  of  the  subject  from  Roman  times,  and  carried  it  through  the 
medicBval  and  Renaissance  periods  down  to  tlie  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  centur}^ 

Colonel  Pinney  spoke  at  some  length  of  lead  as  appliiMl  to  gutters, 
roofs  and  windows  in  earlier  times,  and  Mr.  llartshorne  mentioned  the 
leaden  plate  found  with  the  enshrined  heart  of  Richard  I,  inscribed  "  Cor 
Ricardi  regis  Anglorum,"  and  called  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the 
works  of  Sir  Henry  Cheere,  "  the  leaden  figure  men  at  Hyde  Park  Corner," 
a  pupil  of  Sheemakers  and  friend  of  Roubiliac. 
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By  the  Rev.  G.  F.  IhiowNK. — Rubbings  of  Pradbourne  Cross. 

By  Sir  Henry  Dryuen. — Scale  drawings  of  the  same. 

By  Mr;  Hartshorne. — Diagrams  showing  conjectural  original  con- 
dition. 

By  ]\Ir.  J.  Park  Harrison. — Rubbings  and  casts  of  Masons'  work 
from  Oxford  Cathedral. 

By  Mr.  J.  L.  Andre. — Drawings  and  engravings  in  illustration  of  his 
paper. 


March  1st,   1888. 
The  Earl  Percy,  F.S.A.,  President,  in  the  Chair, 

Dr.  Hopkins  read  a  paper  "  On  the  English  Mediseval  Church  Organ," 
dealing  with  its  history  from  the  fourth  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  bringing  a  large  array  of  documentary  evidence  in  illustration 
of  his  remarks.  After  pointing  out  how  much  confusion  has  been  caused 
by  the  imtrustworthy  accounts  of  early  organs — the  result  chiefly  of 
mis-translations — the  author  spoke  of  the  construction  of  the  organ  in 
ancient  times,  and  went  on  to  show  its  gradual  growth  and  use.  The 
musical  scale  or  compass  of  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
its  extension  as  time  went  on,  brought  up  the  fjuestion  of  notation, 
or  written  music.  The  piactice  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the 
alterations  made  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  (550-604),  were  described, 
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uiul  furtlier  elucidated  l)y  diaL^raiiis.  From  this  point  Dr.  Hopkins 
carried  Jiis  subject  on  chronologically,  illustrating  it  from  time  to  time  hy 
extracts  from  documents  and  careful  descrii)tions  of  the  details  of  a  "  i)air 
of  organs "  of  dillerent  periods.  S])ecial  attention  was  called  to  the 
treatise  on  organs  by  the  eleventh  century  monk  Theoi)hilus,  inasmuch  as 
by  its  aid  the  ancient  descrij)tion  of  the  remarkable  tenth  century  organ 
erected  in  AVinchester  Cathedral  by  l^lphege  is  rendered  intelligiljle.  To 
Dr.  Hopkins  is  due  the  credit  of  first  um-a veiling  the  meaning  of  this 
account,  and  the  analysis  of  it  which  he  gave  to  the  meeting  showed  how 
thoroughly  he  had  mastered  the  subject.  The  inventories  of  church 
goods  made  in  1552  indicate  how  few  organs  existed  in  churches  in  that 
year ;  and  it  would  appear  from  constitutions  issueil  in  the  Middle  Ages 
that  an  organ  was  not  a  necessary  piece  of  chundi  furniture,  and  was  not 
considered  as  such  by  law  in  the  .sixteenth  century  any  more  than  it  is  at 
the  present  day.  The  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  dillerent  chnjiuatic 
notes  was  given  by  Dr.  Hopkins,  and  many  notices  of  the  cost  of  making 
or  mending  organs  at  different  periods.  The  meaning  of  the  expressions 
"pair  of  organs"  and  "two  pair  of  organs "  was  explained;  and  the 
"  portative,"  "  positive,"  and  "regals"  were  dilated  upon. 

Dr.  Hopkins'  paper  is  printed  at  page  120. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Baylis  read  some  notes  upon  certain  early  sepulchral 
monuments  at  Kirkmandrinc,  Wigtonshire,  and  exhibited  tracings  of 
drawings  of  them. 
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ANCIENT  SEPULCHRAL  MONUMENTS.  By  William  Brindley  and  W. 
Samukl  Weathkklky,  f.u.i.b.a.  Loudon  :  Piinted  by  Vincent  Brooks,  Day  and 
Son,  for  the  Authors,  and  published  by  them  at  20,  Cockspur  Street,  London, 
MDCCCLXXXVIL 

We  liavc  on  a  former  occasion  called  attention  to  the  forth  coming 
appearance  of  this  work,  and  we  are  now  able  to  speak  more  fully  of  it, 
and  we  may  at  once  congratulate  the  authors  on  the  completion  of  what 
must  have  been  a  very  heavy  laboixr.  The  intention  has  been,  as  we 
gather  from  the  preface,  to  provide  a  text  book  on  ancient  sepulchral 
monuments,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  This  is  comprehensive  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting,  and 
he  must  be  hard,  indeed,  to  please  who  can  find  nothing  to  his  taste 
between  an  Egyptian  obelisk  and  a  simple  eighteenth  century  head  stone, 
between  ''a  pillar  "  such  as  Jacob  may  have  "  set  upon  her  grave,"  and 
a  stone  with  the  little  bit  of  family  history  such  as  modern  restorers  to 
their  deep  shame  have  been,  and  still  are  doing  their  best  to  wipe  out  of 
so  many  of  our  churches  and  churchyards. 

In  this  work  the  authors  give  us  between  six  and  seven  hundred 
examples,  drawn  for  the  most  part  to  a  uniform  scale  of  an  inch  to  the 
foot,  with  details,  where  necessary,  a  quarter  of  the  real  size.  A  full 
descriptive  index  sufticienlly  supplies  the  place  of  letterpress,  and  a 
certain  arrangement  in  groups  gives  every  focility  for  reference,  while  a 
long  list  of  books  consulted  shows  that  the  authors  have  gone  to  work 
with  much  earnestness  of  purpose  :  in  addition  is  added  an  index  of 
names  of  places  ;  this  is  convenient  for  the  identification  of  the  subjects 
that  are  illustrated. 

In  a  work  of  this  nature  we  think  that  the  authors  have  done  well  to 
give  us  examplf ;  of  obelisks  and  other  memorials  of  the  early  periods, 
not  so  much  because  we  wish  to  see  them  reproduced  as  monuments  of 
Christian  men  and  women  in  our  grave-yards,  as  that  it  is  desirable  that 
the  persons  who  we  trust  will  make  use  of  the  book,  should  have  the 
whole  course  of  monumental  art  laid  clearly  open  before  them.  There  is 
much  in  the  sternness  and  simplicity  of  the  great  Egyptian  granite 
records,  whether  sepulchral  or  "monumental,"  that  "  marblers  "  and 
stone-workers  ought  to  study  ;  the  contemplation  of  such  things  has  a 
purifung  influence,  and,  though  we  do  not  say  that  the  coped  Egyptian 
sarcophagus,  that  forms  the  subject  of  Plate  5,  is  suitable  for  reproduc- 
tion, its  correct  proportions  and  the  propriety  of  its  simple  decorations 
indicate  how  essential  these  qualities  are.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that 
a  few  practical  observations  addressed  viva  voce  to  a  workman  in  the 
presence  of  a  monument  of  this  kind  is  of  ten  times  more  value  for  his 
teaching  than  any  quantity  of  "  templates  "  cut  out  in  zinc  from  the  full- 
sized  details  of  an  architect,  however  "eminent,"  i.e.  fashionable.     It  is 
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thus  ouly  that  the  matter  may  bo  practically  driven  homo  to  the  mind  of 
an  ordinary  man,  juat  as  in  a  country  school  ,L,'eoj,'raphy  might,  perhaps 
with  ailvantagc,  hi-j^in  at  the  village  stream's  actual  side  instead  of  in  the 
school-room,  where  the  child  may  possibly  be  only  mystilied  by  a  map  of 
the  sources  of  Missippi  and  Missouri.  Bo,  in  truth,  might  wo  lind 
sormons  in  stones  and  books  in  the  running  brooks. 

Again,  what    an    advantage    to    a    workman    to    stand    before  Greek 
sculpture,  sucli  as  Plates  7  and  8  illustrate,  and  to  have  their  surpassing 
grace  and  feeling  intelligently  pointed  out  to  him  !   The  multiplication  of 
casts  of  the  best  of  the  ancient  examples  of  sculpture  and  their  cheapness 
have  now  placed  these  things  within  easy  reach,  but  it  is  not  enough  to 
hang  them  up  upon  the  wall  of  a  workshop  or  studio  ;   their  beauties 
must  be  frequently  expounded,  their  value  insisted  upon,  and  portions 
copied  by  the  men  in  clay  or  stone  with  minute  accuracy.     Thus  much 
for  the  advantages  which  workmen  may  have  in  large  towns.     As  to  those 
in  out-of-the-way  country  districts  their   case  is  certainly   hard,   their 
opportunities    for   study    are   very   slender,  and  perhaps    we  expect  too 
much   from  them.      But  we  are  -willing   to  hope  ihat   the   book    now 
tinder  our  notice  may  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  many  a  country 
sculptor  or  monument  mason,  and  do  great  good  in  the  way  we  have 
indicated,  and  not  only  by  encouraging  and  fostering  an  appreciation  for 
the  highest  forms  of  sculpture,  but  by  reviving  and  forwarding  a  taste 
for  memorials  of  a  period  much  nearer  our  own  time,  namely,  for  the 
eighteenth  century  standing  stones,  which  are  within  the  reach  of  every 
purse  and  harmonize  so  well  with  the  country  church.     There  is  nothing 
obtrusive    or   ofiensive    in   them,    and    we   are   glad   to    see   that   Mr. 
Weatberley  has   given   us   many   drawings  from    original    examples   of 
monuments  which,  until  quite  lately,  have  come  to  be  utterly  despised — 
we  may  thank  the  "  Gothic  "  movement  for  this — and  freely  taken  for 
churchyard   paths,  domestic  paving  stones,  and  even  baser  uses.     We 
may  well  open  our  eyes  with  astonishment  when  we  see  these  local  stone 
records,  with  their  pretty  shaped  tops  and  simple  legends,  discarded  and 
dishonoured   to   make   way  for  the   miserable  semi-circular-headed  gilt 
slates,  the  big  aggressive  Bath  stone  slabs,  and,  worst  of  all,  the  Gothic 
cross  translated  by  rude  hands  from  the  pattern  book  of  the  advertiser. 
That  the  work  before  us  is  calculated  to  do  much  good  was  exemplified 
only  a  few  days  ago,  when,  happening  to  see  a  local  mason  setting  up  in 
the  churchyard  a  Bath  stone  monument  of  the  usual  ungainly  round- 
headed  type,  we  called  him  in  and  went  through  the  book  with  him  page 
by  page,  pointing  out  how  the  art  which  he  practised  as  a  trade  had 
gradually  grown  and  was  now  degraded  in  sad  ugly  forms  and  tasteless 
inscriptions.     It  was  like  lifting  a  veil  and  revealing  a  new  world  to  the 
man.     He  had  merely  used  his  father's  patterns  and  had  not  ventured  to 
vary  them,  nor  had  it  occurred  to  him  to  glance  at  the  old  monuments 
among  which  he  so  often  planted  a  new  one.     From  the  book  we  returned 
to  the  churchyard,  and  he  now  quickly  recognized  the  good  quahties  in 
the  stones  he  had  so  long  passed  unheeded  h} .     In  fact  the  man's  eyes 
had  been  opened  ;  like  most  people  he  coxild  see  a  thing  when  it  was 
pointed  out,  and  we  can  assure  the  authors  that  at  least  one  district  has 
been  already  leavened  by  the  influence  of  their  labours. 

The    current   of  our  observations  has  carried  us  somewhat  forward 
chronologically,  and  although  there  is  a  wide  field  for  study  in  the  illustra- 
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tions  of  Roman  sepulchral  memorials,  we  must  now  almost  disregard  them, 
merely  noticing  the  beauty  and  intelligibility  of  the  inscriptions,  and 
dwelling  for  a  moment  upon  the  well-known  sarcophagus  in  the  Vatican 
of  Cornelius  Scipio  liarbatus,  (Plate  20),  and  the  early  Christian  sarcophagi 
at  Aries  (Plate  25),  of  which  Mr.  Weathorley  gives  admirable  drawings. 
In  the  same  way  we  need  only  speak  generally  of  the  profusion  of  drawings 
of  early  Scotch,  Manx,  and  Irish  crosses.  So  many  examples  are  given 
of  these  memorials  that  the  book  acquires  a  distinct  archaeological 
value.  The  representations  of  knotwork  ornaments,  with  their  be- 
wildering intricacy,  that  has  tried  the  patience,  the  eyes,  and  possibly 
the  temper  of  so  many  draughtsmen,  seems  to  have  been  here  an  easy 
work,  for  the  complex  patterns  are  unfolded  with  the  utmost  clearness 
and  skill.  We  have  noticed  in  modern  reproductions  of  such  crosses  in 
stone  that  the  imitation  is  only  partial,  that  is  to  sa}',  a  bit  is  taken  from 
a  memorial  of  one  period,  and  a  bit  from  another  of  an  earlier  or  a  later 
time,  and  the  decoration  of  a  cross  is  thus  built  up.  Sometimes  the 
symbolical  details,  partly  pagan  and  partly  Christian,  are  also  copied, 
and  at  the  best  we  get  but  a  strange  meaningless  jumble.  There  is  yet 
so  much  to  be  learnt  about  the  details  of  these  ancient  monuments, 
that  for  the  present,  at  least,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  not  be  repro- 
duced, save  under  the  guidance  of  antiquaries  who  have  made  a  searching 
study  of  them.  Besides  this,  many  of  them  are  far  from  beautiful;  but 
they  are  interesting  as  illustrating  the  gradual  growth  of  monumental 
art,  and  religious  belief,  and  we  conclude  that  it  is  for  this  reason  that  so 
many  examples  of  them  are  given  in  the  book.  But  we  specially  except 
the  noble  cross  at  Tuam  (Plate  51),  that  at  Gosforth  (Plate  60),  and 
that  at  Oransay  (^Plate  63),  which  are  dignified,  and  monumental  in  the 
highest  sense,  irrespective  of  their  decorations. 

On  Plate  68  we  have  an  illustration  of  a  slightly  coped  late  thirteenth 
century  grave  slab,  with  an  incised  cross  upon  it,  and  at  the  foot  is  a 
small  upright  stone,  with  a  cross  on  both  sides,  from  the  interesting  little 
Early  English  church  of  Strixton,  Northamptonshire.  This  is  supposed  to 
be  an  original  arrangement,  but  we  think  it  very  doubtful  that  the  ancient 
workmen,  having  laid  down  a  monument  six  feet  long,  of  which  the  only 
decoration  was  a  cross  reaching  from  end  to  end  of  the  slab,  should 
emphasize  the  point  by  adding  a  small  stone  similarly  ornamented,  only 
1  ft.  9  in.  high,  placed  at  the  foot  and  not  at  the  head,  and  quite 
structurally  free  from  the  larger  memorial. 

Of  French  crosses  we  have  some  capital  examples  (Plates  72,  3,  4,) 
cutting  the  delicate  details  of  their  sharp  outlines  against  the  sky,  and 
reminding  us,  for  the  thousandth  time,  how  much  we  have  lost  in 
England  by  the  destruction  of  the  crosses.  Of  the  very  few  remaining, 
that  at  Somerby  in  Lincolnshire  is  an  admirable  instance  (Plate  75). 

The  weU-known  monument  of  the  unworthy  Ethelmarus  is  the  subject 
of  Plate  78.  The  authors  have  ventured  on  a  conjectural  restoration  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  canopy.  The  same  process  was  attempted  by  the 
late  Mr.  Jewitt,  in  a  woodcut  at  p,  88  of  Miss  Hartshorne's  attractive 
book,  "  Enshrined  Hearts,"  and  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  two 
works.  We  think  the  memorial  is  not  of  a  kind  that  is  suitable  for 
reproduction,  but  Mr.  Weatherley's  restoration  seems  more  likely  than 
that  of  Mr.  Jewitt,  felicitous  as  bis  hand  usually  was. 

We  notice  among  the  English  tombs  the  very  good  monument  of  Mary 
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autl  Hugh  do  Bohuu,  in  Wostiuiu'stcr  Abbey,  aud  some  iiltar  tombs  from 
Argyloshiro,  more  peculiar  thau  boauliiul.  Of  fifteenth  ceutury  churchyard 
tombs  we  have  two  examples,  with  their  sides  panelled  with  heavy 
quatrefoils.  Precisely  similar  monuments  may  be  seen  in  the  church- 
yards at  Thrapstono,  Northamptonshire  ;  Newlaud,  Gloucestershire,  and 
Fenny  IJoutley,  Derbyshire.  The  Newland  example  supports  the  rare  elhgy 
of  a  Forester — Junk  Wyrall,  the  inscription  being  just  below  the  upper 
slab  as  in  the  tomb  from  Rushden,  which  we  have  in  the  book  before  us. 
The  plaster  tomb  ou  Plate  85  is  an  interesting  example  of  a  monument  in 
a  material  of  a  perishable  nature,  but  the  design  is  good  and  eli'ective,  and 
reminds  us  that  we  should  like  to  see  some  attempt  made  to  produce 
tombs  in  terra  cotta,  or  ver}'  slightly  glazed  in  dull  earthy  tints,  like 
those  excellent  examples  at  Layer  Marney,  Essex,  which  are  of  the 
school  of  Torregiano.  AVe  suppose  nobody  is  likely  to  reproduce  anything 
like  the  fragile  monument  of  Archbishop  Walter  de  Grey,  beautiful  though 
it  is.  When  wo  saw  it  a  few  years  ago,  it  seemed  in  a  crumbling  state, 
not  so  much  from  age  and  want  of  care,  as  from  the  faulty  nature  of  the 
construction  and  design. 

Among  the  choicest  monuments  in  the  book  is  that  of  John  of  Eltham, 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  who  died  in  1334.  This  is  an  admirable  example 
of  a  specially  English  memorial,  and  Mr.  Weatherley  Las  given  us  the 
canopy  from  Dart,  so  that  we  have  the  whole  thing  complete.  It 
is  evidently  a  work  of  the  same  school  as  the  Brian  and  Despencer 
monuments  at  Tewkesbury,  though  a  little  earlier.  Like  them  it  is 
somewhat  liney  and  wirey,  and  cannot  compare  with  the  memorial  of 
Edward  II  at  Gloucester.  Apart  from  the  interest  of  the  row  of  royal 
relatives  who  stand  less  as  "weepers"  in  the  niches  round  the  tomb 
than  as  high-born  men  and  women,  friends  of  the  dead  man,  in  the 
costume  of  the  time,  we  have  the  principal  figure  in  a  most  interesting 
military  costume,  and  carved  in  pure  white  English  alabaster.  We  take 
it  to  be  the  earliest  example  of  the  use  of  the  material  for  an  effigy  in 
England,  and  it  seems  that  alabaster  of  this  kind  was  not  worked  out 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Then  the  sculptors  had 
to  fall  back  upon  the  beds  of  a  baser  sort,  namely,  the  seamed  or  veined 
alabaster,  such  as  was  used  so  freely  in  the  EUzabethan  and  Jacobean 
age,  and  in  fact,  until  the  coming  of  Nicholas  Stone,  who  always  used 
marble.  Unfortunately  alabaster  is  so  easy  to  work,  and  we  suppose 
so  cheap,  that  it  has  in  our  day  again  found  favour,  the  result  being 
that  we  are  constantly  ofiended  by  the  modern  use  of  a  very  ugly 
material  that  disfigures  the  east  ends  of  countless  old  churches  ;  and  in 
the  very  places  of  all  others  where  one  desires  to  have  quiet  and  har- 
mony, we  are  aftVouted  by  reredoses  with  the  mouldings  and  details  of 
their  canopies  broken  up  by  coarse  dark  seams,  and  the  unrest  still 
further  accentuated  by  stained  and  blotched  saints  and  angels.  How 
these  things  do  vex  the  soul ! 

In  strong  contrast  to  English  monuments  are  the  Italian  ones,  of  which 
several  examples  are  given.  That  of  Cardinal  G.  di  Brugo,  died  1282, 
(Plate  92)  has,  perhaps,  the  greatest  interest  for  us,  because  it  exhibits 
precisely  the  same  detail  of  mosaic,  twisted  columns,  &c.,  as  the  lower 
part  of  the  shrine  of  the  Confessor  and  the  tomb  of  Henry  III,  which  we 
owe  respectively  to  "  Petrus  Romanus  Civis,"  and  another  Roman 
citizen.     The  drawing  is  admirably  handled.     A  series  of  early  Scottish 
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head-stones  and  grave  slabs  carries  us  by  degrees  out  of  the  knot-work 
period  into  that  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  century  memorials  of  this 
character,  and  very  beautiful  and  tempting  subjects  some  of  them  are. 
It  is  impossible  to  dwell  upon  any  in  detail,  for  the  large  number  given 
are  drawn  from  all  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  from  France, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany.  More  seductive  still  is  the  series  of  incised 
and  sculptured  slabs.  The  examples  from  Italy  of  ecclesiastics,  civilians, 
and  warriors,  would  alone  require  a  chapter  to  themselves  but  time  and 
space  suifer  us  to  do  no  more  now  than  call  attention  to  the  book  in  a 
very  general  way. 

Some  capital  examples  of  Italian  heraldry,  sculptured  figures  from 
Germany,  and  a  multitude  of  charming  little  heraldic  and  memorial 
tablets  follow  in  succession  up  to  Plates  144  and  145,  which  give 
examples  of  Garter  Plates  from  Windsor.  More  tablets  and  monuments 
of  all  kinds  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  succeed,  chiefly  from 
England  and  Italy,  and  they  include  some  very  appropriate  examples  of 
the  despised  mural  monuments,  which  have  sufiered  so  unjustly  at  the 
hands  of  modern  church  restorers,  and  which  we  have  in  our  day  been 
accustomed  to  see  relegated  to  the  uttermost  corners,  or  huddled 
together  on  the  dim  walls  of  belfreys — ^just  as  if  the  course  of  history 
may  be  suspended  at  the  bidding  of  a  committee  of  local  wiseacres  !  We 
could  dwell  upon  this  series  for  hours — many  a  modern  sculptor  could  be 
worse  employed — but  we  may  not  tarry  now,  but  pass  on  to  the  seven 
plates  of  great  tombs  with  recumbent  effigies  from  Rome  (Plates  1G9-175) 
Shortly  afterwards  we  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  a  drawing  of  that 
stately  and  remarkable  monument  to  Sir  Robert  Dormer  at  Wing,  1552. 

Effigies  have  been  done, — and  brasses  have  been  done,  ad  nauseam — , 
Vfill  anyone  ever  unfold  for  us  the  history  of  the  English  monuments  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  ?  What  a  book  it  would  make  ! 
The  well-known  and  rather  florid  monument  of  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  at 
Battle,  and  a  few  others  of  the  same  time  bring  us  finally  to '  the 
eighteenth  century  head-stones  to  which  we  have  already  alluded. 
Some  good  examples  of  churchyard  tombs  of  the  same  period  are  also 
given.  We  do  not  look  upon  these  with  much  favour  as  memorials 
suitable  for  reproduction,  on  account  of  the  great  space  they  take  up  in 
churchyards,  though  the  older  ones  certainly  have  their  merits.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  see  much  that  is  picturesque  in  the  modern  memorials 
which  the  authors  oddly  call  "  grave  inscription  boards," — 

Their  name,  their  years,  spelt  by  th'  uiiletter'd  muse, 
The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply. 

We  remember  a  village  carpenter  telling  us  that  they  endure  long  after 
the  persons  they  commemorate  are  forgotten,  they  really  last  for  about 
a  hundred  years,  and  then  falling  to  pieces  are  found  convenient  for 
lighting  the  vestry  fire.     Such  is  honour  in  a  country  churchyard  ! 

Our  space  is  running  out,  and  we  have  said  enough  to  indicate  what  a 
mine  of  information  the  book  is,  not  only  for  sculptors  and  stonemasons, 
for  whom  it  is  primarily  intended,  but  also  for  artists  and  antiquaries, 
who  ought  to  be  grateful  for  it.  It  remains  to  add  that  the  style  and 
execution  of  the  work  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  Both  paper,  print- 
ing, and  binding  are  excellent,  and  it  is  a  relief  to  be  free  from  the 
hideous  "  deckle  "  edges  and   rough-grained  paper,  that  in  some  un- 
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accountable  way  liavo  taken  possession  of  the  public  taste.  As  to  the 
plates  themselves,  with  some  experience  in  drawings  of  this  kind,  we  are 
free  to  say  that  they  could  not  bo  better.  Mr.  Weatherloy  is  gifted  with 
a  touch  at  once  delicate  and  firm,  such  as  no  amount  of  teaching  or 
perseverance  can  supply  ;  many  people  can  draw,  but  very  few  can  dr  aw 
even  tolerably,  and  we  may  well  bo  thankful  that  the  delineation  of 
Ancient  Sepulchral  Monuments  has  fallen  under  a  hand  which  bringa 
with  it  the  magic  touch  that  makes  a  draughtsman  an  artist. 

RECORDS  AND  RECORD  SEARCHING  :  A  GUIDE  TO  THE  GENEALOGIST 
AND  TOPOGRAPHER.— By  Walter  Rye,  8vo.,  London  1888. 

Mr.  Rye  who  is  well  known  in  his  own  County  (Xorfolk)  and  beyond 
its  limits,  as  an  eminent  antiquary  and  assiduous  student  of  records, 
notwithstanding  the  claims  of  his  own  arduous  profession  (the  law)  on 
his  time,  shows  in  this  work  that  he  is  not  unmindful  of  the  tyro  who 
wishes  to  enter  the  field  of  historical  research,  and  much  needs  counsel 
in  following  its  thorny  paths.  Yet  we  fear  none  but  the  most  resolute 
will  have  the  courage,  even  under  Mr.  Rye's  careful  guidance,  to  attempt 
a  tithe  of  what  he  has  done.  The  mere  outline,  as  given  in  his  pages, 
of  the  original  authorities  which  must  be  dealt  with  by  any  genealogical 
or  topographical  enquirer,  who  really  means  to  do  honest  work,  and  not 
merely  to  "concoct"  a  pedigree  or  parish  history,  by  the  aid  of  paste  and 
scissors,  from  already  printed  authorities,  is  sufficient  to  deter  most  of 
us.  We  incline  to  think  that  like  the  poet,  the  "  delver  in  antiquity  " 
must  be  born  with  the  taste.  Speaking  from  some  little  experience  in 
records,  we  should  say  (though  Mr.  Rye  does  not  we  think  touch  on  it) 
that  the  first  sight  of  a  mediaeval  document,  especially  in  Norman  French, 
gives  the  aspiring  student  a  sensation  of  his  utter  hoplessness  to  deal 
with  it. 

The  directions  for  compiling  a  pedigree  honestly,  with  judicious 
warnings  to  avoid  trading  genealogists  and  all  their  ways,  are  excellent. 
Not  less  so  are  those  for  writing  parochial  history,  which  we  are  pleased 
to  see  Mr.  Rye  rates  higher  than  the  mere  family  history  of  obscure 
persons,  which  can  have  no  general  interest. 

Mr.  Rye's  book  in  short  deserves  careful  study  from  beginning  to  end, 
including  his  most  excellent  index,  which  contains  many  valuable 
references  to  subjects  not  dealt  Avith  at  length  in  his  work,  and  as  far  as 
practical  directions  can  go,  the  enquirer  cannot  be  at  a  loss  in  making  a 
beginning.  What  his  success  may  be  on  following  these,  will  no  doubt 
greatly  depend  on  himself.  Let  him  observe  the  golden  rule  "  one  thing 
at  a  time,"  and  as  Mr.  Rye  counsels,  let  his  notes  be  full  superfiila  nou 
nocent,  and  if  he  is  of  the  right  sort,  he  may  by  degrees  attain  some  part 
of  the  extensive  and  profound  knowledge  of  all  our  Records  possessed  by 
the  author.  We  can  tell  him  from  our  own  experience  that  this  is  not 
to  be  gained  by  "  leaps  and  bounds." 

GENEALOGY  OF  THE  PEPYS  FAMILY  1273-1887.— Compiled  By  Walter 
CouRTENAT  Pepys,  late  Lieutenant  60th  Rifles,  Barrister  at  Law,  Lincolns  Inn. 
London  :  George  Bell  and  Sons,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  1887.  ;i 

This  work  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  Family  History.  Indeed  the 
author  modestly  disclaims  for  it  that  character,  and  describes  it  as  a 
collection  which  may  be  useful  to  any  member  of  the  family  who  may  be 
curious  to  know  Avho  his  forefathers  were. 
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]\rr,  Pcpys  coniniences  his  work  witli  an  investigation  of  tlie  usage  of 
arms  by  his  ancestors,  from  which  it  appears  that  no  grant  of  arms  to  the 
family  of  Pepys  is  upon  record  in  the  Heralds'  College.  This  is  not 
surprising  for  the  registration  of  grants  earlier  than  the  16th  century  are 
not  numerous,  and  we  might  conclude  that  the  arms  were  borne  by 
prescription  were  it  not  shewn  by  the  genealogical  notes  and  the  wills 
printed,  that  previous  to  the  16th  century  the  family  held  no  higher 
grade  than  yeomen.  It  appears,  however,  that  at  the  Heralds' 
Visitation  of  Norfolk  in  1563  the  arms  now  used  were  allowed  to 
Thomas  Pepys  of  Southcreke  in  that  county. 

Short  sketches  of  members  of  the  family  are  introduced  which  shew 
the  progress  and  growth  of  the  family  from  small  beginnings  to  positions 
of  trust  and  responsibility,  without  being  reckoned  as  distinguished. 
But,  subsequently,  we  are  presented  with  brief  memoirs  of  men  of  the 
latter  class,  arranged  in  chronological  order,  the  first  among  whom  was 
Richard  Pepys,  who,  from  being  one  of  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  in 
England  was  in  1655  advanced  to  be  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Upper  Bench  in  Ireland,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death  in  1658. 

The  next  in  order  of  time  was  our  old  acquaintance,  Samuel  Pepys,  the 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  who,  though  not  so  high  in  rank  and 
dignity  as  his  kinsmen,  the  able  Lord  Chancellor  of  Englanel,  the  Earl  of 
Cottenham,  and  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  was  not  inferior  to  either  of 
them  in  honesty,  zeal,  diligence,  and  ability,  or  in  the  services  he 
rendered  to  his  country  in  very  critical  times.  The  naive  simplicity  of 
his  famous  Diary,  not  written  for  any  human  eye  but  his  own,  in  whichj 
day  by  day  he  records  the  inmost  secrets  of  his  heart,  charms  every 
reader.  And  it  is  very  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the  arduous 
and  responsible  character  of  his  office,  and  the  constant  diligence  and 
skill  he  displayed  in  its  duties,  he  could  yet  find  time  to  join  in  the 
frivolities,  and,  to  some  extent,  in  dissipation  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  Nevertheless,  he  was,  in  his  way,  a  good  man,  and  a  liberal 
supporter  of  the  Charities  in  and  about  London  ;  and  a  munificent 
patron  of  literature,  art,  and  science,  and  died  greatly  respected. 

Several  other  eminent  men  of  the  name  are  noticed,  but  we  must  pass 
them  by. 

Although  it  would  appear  from  the  title  page  that  the  genealogy  of 
the  family  extends  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  1887,  there  is  no 
pedigree  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth,  which  is  disappoint- 
ing. Possibly  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  notes  of  an  earlier  date  may 
have  been  of  the  same  family,  though  there  is  no  evidence  to  shew  it. 

There  are  several  pedigrees.  Two  of  them  are  printed  from  the 
Heralds'  Visitations,  and  those  compiled  by  Mr.  Pepys  himself  have 
evidently  been  carefully  and  conscientiously  prepared. 

HENRY  VIII  AND  THE  ENGLISH  MONASTERIES.  An  attempt  to  illustrate 
the  history  of  their  suppression. — By  Francis  Aidan  Gasquet,  Monk  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Benedict,  sometinie  Prior  of  St.  Gregory's  Monastery,  Downside, 
Bath.     Vol.  1.     Third  edition.     London  :  John  Hodges,  1888. 

It  is  impossible  from  the  short  time  this  very  interesting  and  valuable 
volume  has  been  in  our  hands  to  do  it  justice.  Every  page  teems  Avith 
information  relative  to  that  most  eventful  period  of  the  history  of  our 
country  and   of  the  Church  of  England  covered  by  Father  Gasquet's 
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work.  ]\Iucli  has  been  written  upon  tlie  subject,  l)ut  very  little  that  is 
trustworthy.  The  (question  has  been  apjn'oached  from  opposite  jjoints  of 
view,  the  result  of  which  has  })een  that  the  writers,  respectively,  have 
been  able  to  see  only  one  side  of  the  ({ucstion,  and  that  a  very  narrow 
one,  the  result  of  which  has  been  that  historic  truth  has  been  distorted. 
We  see  nothing  to  choose  between  the  contending  parties.  Prcjadicc 
has  ruled  thcni  both,  and  it  is  refreshing  to  read  Father  Gasquct's  calm 
and  dispassionate  statements  of  facts  which  it  is  impossible  to  controvert, 
as  they  are  based  upon  unquestionable  evidence.  His  researches  have 
been  very  extensive  and  especially  among  the  State  Papers  of  the  period, 
from  which  chiefly,  hy  careful  and  judicial  examination,  can  the  real  facts 
be  ascertained. 

Father  Gasquet  points  out  the  causes  which  led  up  to,  and  rendered 
possible,  the  disastrous  spoliation  from  which  we  still  sutler,  and  the 
tyrannical  and  barbarous  cruelties  perpetrated.  First  the  awful  scourge  of 
the  Black  Death,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  swept  away 
full  one  half  of  the  population.  The  whole  state  of  society  had  thereby 
become  disorganized.  The  social  bond  which  bound  together  the  dilfercnt 
grades  had,  through  the  decay  of  the  feudal  system,  been  broken.  Lords 
of  Manors  could  no  longer  exercise  authority  over  their  servile  tenants, 
or  obtain  from  them  the  services  which  they  owed  to  the  land.  Nor  did 
the  Lords  require  such  services,  because,  from  the  want  of  labourers,  the 
arable  land  had  reverted  to  pasture  or  prairie,  to  the  grievous  impoverish- 
ment of  all  classes  of  the  community.  The  clergy  suffered  from  the 
sickness  equally  with,  if  not  more  severely  than,  the  laity.  Father 
Gasquet  states  that  "in  the  little  town  of  Bodmin  more  than  1-500 
[persons]  were  buried  in  a  few  months,"  and  we  may  add  that  in  the 
Augustinian  Priory  there  the  Prior  and  all  the  Canons,  save  two,  fell 
victims  to  this  terrible  pestilence,  and  this  was  a  case  by  no  means 
singular.  Before  the  country  had  quite  recovered  from  this  affliction 
another  calamity  arose  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  in  which  again  a  great 
loss  of  life  occurred  and  the  ancient  nobility  were  almost  entirely 
annihilated,  removing  the  restraint  upon  the  Crown  which  they  exercised, 
whereby  the  King  became  practically  absolutely  supreme.  Such  was  the 
state  of  the  country  on  its  comjuest  by  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  and 
though  peace  was  restored  by  that  event  matters  Avere  not  much  mended 
under  the  new  regime. 

The  condition  of  the  country  as  regards  the  Clergy  is  very  frankly 
vstated  in  a  sermon  preached  by  Dean  Colet  in  1512,  cited  by  Father 
Gasquet  (pp.  25  to  27),  to  which  we  must  refer  our  readers.  He  shews 
that  the  secular  clergy  of  all  grades  were  more  disorganised  than  the 
regular,  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  Bishops'  Visitations  of  those  Houses 
they  were  permitted  to  visit  to  shew  there  was  any  lack  of  moral  dis- 
cipline in  the  latter.  The  former,  however,  our  author  states,  "  were  ill- 
suited  to  cope  with  the  forces  of  revolution,  to  calm  the  restless  spirit  of 
the  age,  or  resist  the  rising  tide  of  novelties.  Their  very  character  was, 
in  itself,  out  of  joint  with  the  time."  The  ground  was  thus  prepared  for 
revolutionary  schemes.  Poverty  and  discontent  form  the  soil  suitable 
for  the  growth  of  heresy  and  sedition,  and  in  those  days  agitators  arose, 
as  in  our  own  they  arise,  to  sow  the  baneful  seed,  and,  pretending  a  love 
for  the  poor  and  ignorant,  by  misrepresentation  and  exaggeration  excite 
their  cupidity. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  alien  Pri(;rics,  which  for  reasons  of  State  had 
from  time  to  time  been  suspended  by  divers  sovereigns,  and,  ultimately, 
altogether  suppressed,  their  possessions  being  transferred  to  other  re- 
ligious uses,  and  two  other  small  communities,  for  sufficient  reasons,  with 
the  licence  of  the  Pope,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  the  great  Cardinal 
Wolsey  was  tlie  originator  of  the  wholesale  plunder  of  the  Religious 
Houses  in  England  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  The  career  of  this 
remarkable  man,  his  insatiable  ambition,  his  rapid  rise  and  success,  his 
unscrupulous  conduct,  and  his  sudden  fall,  are  too  well  known  to  need 
further  remark  here. 

In  1523  Wolsey  conceived  a  design  to  rival  other  distinguished 
churchmen  by  founding  a  college  at  Oxford.  The  examples  of  Waynfleet 
and  Wykeham,  and  then  recently  Bishop  Fisher  at  Cambridge  moved  him, 
and  to  ena1:)le  him  to  carry  out  this  scheme  he  sought  the  Pope's  licence 
to  dissolve  certain  small  Monasteries  to  provide  the  necessary  funds. 
The  pope  was  very  unwilling  to  assent  to  this  proposal,  but  after  a  while 
was  constrained  to  give  way  to  the  persistent  demands  and  threats  of  the 
powerful  Cardinal,  and  many  religious  houses  and  parish  churches  were 
destroyed  to  attain  this  object,  and  to  build  the  magnificent  palaces 
which  he  erected. 

Now  come  upon  the  stage  the  despicable  and  unscrupulous  agents 
which  Wolsey  selected  to  carry  out  his  nefarious  designs.  The  chief 
amoiag  these  were  Dr.  Allen  his  chaplain,  Thomas  Cromwell,  or  Crum- 
well  as  Father  Gasquet  writes  his  name,  and  one  John  Ap  Rice.  Of  the 
character  of  Cromwell  we  shall  learn  more  as  we  proceed.  Mr.  Brewer 
writes  of  him  "  it  is  enough  to  say  that  even  at  this  early  period  of  his 
career  his  accessibility  to  bribes  and  presents  in  the  disposal  of  monastic 
leases  was  notorious.  These  men  were  the  vile  tools  with  which  Wolsey 
accomplished  his  work.  They  were  commissioned  to  visit  the  religious 
houses  throughout  the  country,  in  the  course  of  Avhich,  by  their  rude  and 
insolent  behaviour  and  threats,  they  terrified  the  poor  monks  and  nuns 
and  extorted  from  them  very  large  sums  of  money  and  carried  away  their 
plate  and  other  valuables.  Loud  out-cries  reached  the  King's  cars  of  the 
exactions  and  peculations  of  Wolsey's  officers,  in  which  the  name  of 
Cromwell  was  most  frequently  mentioned,  and  more  than  once  the  King 
had  to  express  to  Wolsey  his  grave  displeasure  at  the  conduct  of  a  man 
who  soon  afterwards  was  destined  to  occupy  the  highest  place  in  his 
favour." 

At  this  time  the  King  accepted  Wolsey's  excuses  and  continued  to  aid 
him  in  carrying  out  his  ambitious  designs.  This,  however,  was,  probably, 
rather  for  the  furtherance  of  his  own  objects  than  the  Cardinal's  interest. 
In  1528  the  question  of  the  divorce  was  at  its  height  and  the  Cardinal's 
assistance  was  thought  indispensable,  and  though  he,  unquestionably, 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  of  his  poAver  to  further  the  King's 
unhallowed  desires,  the  case  failed.  The  King,  who  had  never  been 
thwarted  in  his  life,  attributed  the  unsuccessful  issue  to  Wolsey's 
apathy,  insincerity,  or  mismanagement.  Anne  Boleyn  and  her  friends, 
Avho  had  been  very  sanguine  of  success,  were  greatly  enraged  and 
determined  to  use  every  means  in  tlieir  power  to  ruin  the  Cardinal,  in 
Avhich  they  succeeded. 

By  what  means  Cromwell  succeeded,  on  the  fall  of  his  master,  in 
ingratiating    himself   into   the   King's  favour  it   is  impossible  to   say. 
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Henry  knew  tlie  character  of  tlu;  man  perfectly  Avell,  and  no  doubt  saw 
in  him  one  wlio  was  likely  to  be  a  useful  instrument  in  his  hands. 
Something  more,  however,  was  needed  to  alter  the  King's  known  con- 
tempt and  distrust  into  immediate  reliance  on  liis  services,  and  to 
establish  a  secret  understanding  between  them.  The  career  of  this  man 
is  sulliciently  well  known.  His  advance  in  rank  and  authority  was 
iai)id,  his  power  as  uidimited  as  his  corru]»tion  and  cruelty  during  eight 
years,  when  he  justly  died  on  the  scaffold  unpiticd  and  unlamented  by 
all.  The  author's  account  of  the  ])roceedings  taken  in  1533  against 
Elizabeth  I5arten  (the  Holy  jMaid  of  Kent)  and  her  su})po8ed  supporters, 
aiul  the  abominable  practices  of  Cromwell  and  his  satellites  therein,  are 
of  great  interest,  but  we  must  pass  over  it  referring  to  Father  Gasquet's 
pages. 

In  the  following  year  the  King  had  taken  Anne  Loleyn  publicly  as  his 
Queen,  and  Cranmer,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Pope  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  in  succession  to  Warham,  pronounced  sentence  that  the 
King's  marriage  with  Katherine  was  nul  from  the  beginning,  and  that 
that  with  Anne  was  valid,  which  sentence  the  Pope  immediately  reversed. 
This  rendered  an  entire  breach  with  Rome  inevitable,  and  parliament 
was  constrained  to  pass  an  act  cutting  off  all  communication  with  the 
Pope  and  transferring  jurisdiction  in  all  things  ecclesiastical  from  him  to 
the  King,  and  it  Avas  also  declared  that  neither  Archbishop  or  Bishop 
should  have  power  to  visit  religious  houses,  and  that  the  management  of 
all  things  concerning  them  should  be  left  to  the  King,  and  such  as  he 
should  appoint.  This  was  the  first  step  towards  their  ultimate  destruc- 
tion. Moreover,  it  was  enacted  that  any  remarks  adverse  to  Cranmer's 
sentence  concerning  the  King's  marriages  should  be  deemed  misprision  of 
treason. 

Having  obtained  this  authority  the  King  determined  to  proceed 
sternly  against  the  religious  Orders.  The  secular  clergy  could  be  more 
easily  dealt  with,  and,  to  some  extent,  had  been  already  silenced  by  the 
Bishops,  but  the  regulars  were  more  independent,  and  especially  the 
Friars,  for  neither  personally  nor  corporately  did  they  possess  any  pro- 
perty which  they  valued,  and  they  feared  not  death.  They  were 
the  popular  preachers  of  the  age,  and  had  with  effect  denounced  the  divorce 
and  the  King's  contemplated  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  and  were 
greatly  beloved  by  all  classes  of  people.  This  was  especially  the  case  in 
regard  to  the  Franciscans,  whose  lives  were  devoted  to  the  poor.  The 
Order  of  the  Observant  Friars,  a  reformed  branch  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Francis,  introduced  into  England  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  were  conspicuous  for  the  courage  and  zeal  with  which  they 
supported  the  cause  of  Queen  Katherine.  There  was  a  House  of  this 
Order  at  Greenwich.  In  1513  King  Henry  himself  had  written  more 
than  once  to  the  Pope  in  their  favour  in  terms  of  the  most  deep  and 
devoted  affection,  declaring  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  describe  their 
merits  as  they  deserved.  This  is  the  Order  which  Henry  and  Cromwell 
determined  first  to  bring  into  subjection.  The  plan  was  first  to  corrupt 
some  of  their  brethren  to  act  as  spies  among  them  and  report  to  Cromwell 
any  unguarded  words  they  might  hear  in  their  confidential  conversation. 
A  lay  brother  was  bribed  to  undertake  this  treacherous  office.  Certain 
conversations  were  reported,  probably  with  additions,  and  Cromwell's 
agents  were  sent  among  them  to  try  to  convince  them  by  argument,  to 
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cajolo  them,  or  throaton  them,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  They  remained 
faithful.  They  had  not  committed  any  crime  which  rendered  them 
amenable  to  the  law.  The  narrative  of  their  trials  is  so  full  of  exciting 
incidents  that  it  is  impossible  to  relate  them  here.  They  were  stodfast 
in  their  refusal  to  admit  the  King's  supremacy,  and  he  was  so  incensed 
against  them  that  he  suppressctl  their  house  and  carted  the  inmates  otf  to 
prison,  where  they  were  subjected  to  torture  and  the  most  revolting 
treatment.  One  Father  Forest,  a  D.D.,  who  had  been  the  Queen's 
Confessor,  was  burnt  at  Smithtield  in  tlie  most  barbarous  and  revolting 
manner. 

The  next  house  taken  in  hand  by  Cromwell  was  the  Charterhouse  in 
London.  The  Carthusians,  unlike  the  Franciscan  observants,  had  not 
taken  any  part  in  the  conflict  which  was  disturl)ing  the  nation.  There 
was  not  any  offence  which  could  be  laid  to  their  charge,  nevertheless  their 
general  influence,  at  this  time  very  considerable,  owing  to  the  exceptional 
sanctity  of  their  lives,  was  adverse  to  the  King's  revolt  from  the  Holy 
See,  more  especially  as  both  he  and  his  ministers  must  have  known  that 
it  was  impossible  to  rely  on  the  unbiassed  judgment  of  his  subjects  to 
support  his  peculiar  views  of  lawful  and  unlawful  matrimony. 

According  to  Maurice  Chauncy,  one  of  the  few  religious  of  this  house 
who  had  been  seduced  from  his  allegiance  by  Cromwell's  agents,  and 
who  afterwards  bitterly  repented  his  treachery,  all  the  community  were 
leading  the  most  holy  lives,  vieing  with  each  other  in  the  fervour  of 
their  devotion.  The  Prior  at  this  time  was  John  Houghton,  and  Chauncy, 
in  his  description  of  the  Convent,  gives  a  glowing  account  of  the 
Superior's  personal  holiness,  and  of  the  entire  unselfishness  and  brotherly 
love  with  which  he  governed  the  house. 

In  April  Legh  and  Bedyll  visited  the  Convent  to  obtain  the  signatures 
of  the  brethren  to  the  Oath  of  Succession.  They  first  saw  the  Prior  who 
to  all  their  arguments  replied  that  "  it  pertained  not  to  his  vocation  and 
calling,  nor  to  that  of  his  subjects  to  meddle  in  or  discuss  the  King's 
business,  neither  could  they  nor  ought  they  to  do  so,  and  that  it  did  not 
concern  him  whom  the  King  wished  to  divorce  or  marry,  so  long  as  he 
was  not  asked  for  any  opinion.  The  Visitors  were  not  satisfied  and 
insisted  upon  meeting  the  brethren  in  chapter.  In  the  presence  of  his 
brethren  he  was  obliged  to  speak  more  plainly.  "  He  said  lie  could  not 
understand  how  it  was  possible  that  a  marriage  ratified  by  the  Church, 
and  so  long  unquestioned  should  now  be  undone,  to  which  the  whole 
convent  adhered.  The  Prior  and  Humphrey  Middlemore  the  procura 
tor,  were  therefore  committed  to  the  dungeons  in  the  Tower  where  they 
suffered  much  from  the  pestiferous  atmosphere  and  absolute  want  of  food, 
until,  at  last,  they  finally  yielded — nevertheless  the  most  cruel  persecution 
pursued  them  and  soon  afterwards  they  won  their  crowns  at  Tyburn 
where  they  suffered  as  traitors. 

In  the  year  1535  Henry  commenced  his  attack  upon  the  lesser  monas- 
teries. Royal  Commissioners,  of  whom  Layton  and  Leigh  were  two, 
were  hurried  through  the  northern  counties  to  prepare  the  briefs  upon 
which  all  the  monasteries  were  to  be  condemned  by  parliament.  The 
reports  of  these  men  were  eminently  satisfactory  to  their  employers.  It 
is  impossible,  from  the  rapidity  of  their  proceedings,  but  they  could  have 
made  any  investigation  as  to  the  character  of  of  the  inmates  of  the 
houses  they  visited,  for  their  reports  show  that  within  a  fortnight  they 
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visited,  and  reported  upon,  eighty-eight  monasteries,  and  everywhere 
found  every  description  of  vice  which  their  foul  imaginations  could 
conceive.  Neither  the  monks  n(;r  the  nuns  were  angels,  and  possihly, 
in  consequence  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  Church,  discipline  had  become 
relaxed,  but  that  gross  immorality  to  any  extent  prevailed  is  contradicted 
by  the  latest  Episcopal  Visitations,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  King  and 
his  Creatures  did  not  find  them  so  black  as  they  desired.  The  parliament 
to  which  the  granting  away  the  property  of  the  Church  was  consigned 
was  carefully  packed,  nevertheless  it  was  not  so  servile  as  was  expected. 
The  King  himself  brought  down  the  liill  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  generously  "  bade  them  to  look  upon  it  and  weigh  it  in  conscience." 
And  on  "Wednesday  next  he  will  be  there  again  to  hear  their  minds. 
That  this  proceeding,  which  in  our  day  would  be  deemed  most  unconsti- 
tutional, is  a  fact,  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  by  the  preamble  of  the  act  it- 
self. "Whether  the  parliament  believed  any  part  of  the  vile  stories  that 
were  reported  by  Layton  and  Leigh  and  declared  by  the  King  to  be 
within  his  own  knowledge,  we  shall,  perhaps,  never  with  certainty  know. 
The  King  himself,  however,  was  no  fool,  and  was  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  the  men  whom  Cromwell  had  employed.  The 
parliament,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  compliant  as  was 
expected.  Sir  Henry  Spelman  says — "It  is  true  they  gave  them  (the 
lesser  monasteries)  to  him,  but  so  unwillingly  (as  I  have  heard)  that 
when  the  bill  had  stuck  long  in  the  lower  house,  and  could  get  no 
passage,  lie  commanded  the  Connnons  to  attend  him  in  the  forenoon  in 
his  gallery,  wdiere  he  let  them  wait  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  then, 
coming  out  of  his  chamber,  walking  a  turn  or  two  among  them  and 
looking  angrily  on  them,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  at  last, 
I  hear  (saith  he)  that  my  bill  will  not  pass,  but  I  will  have  it  pass,  or  I 
will  have  some  of  your  heads,  and  without  either  rhetoric  or  persuasion 
returned  to  his  chambers.  Enough  was  said,  the  bill  passed,  and  all  was 
given  to  him  as  he  desired." 

The  popularity  of  Father  Gasquet's  work  is  most  remarkable.  The 
exhaustion  of  two  editions  of  the  first  volume  of  a  work  of  this  class, 
and  the  issue  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  third  Edition,  (which  we  are 
informed  is  the  case),  before  the  second  volume  is  out  of  the  press,  is,  we 
think,  unprecedented.  We  rejoice  at  this  fact,  for  we  trust  that  the 
learning,  care,  and  impartial  moderation  displayed  by  the  author  will 
have  a  tendency  to  remove,  at  least,  some  portion  of  that  unreasoning 
prejudice  which  exists  with  regard  to  the  circumstances  attending  this 
period  of  our  history.  "We  shall  look  forward  with  great  interest  to  the 
issue  of  the  second  volume. 


^rcfjaeolotjical    SournaL 
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KOMAN  ANTIQUITIES  IN  TOURAINE   AND  THE   CENTRAL 

PYRENEES. 
By  BUNNELL  LEWIS,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

I  do  not  propose,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  treat  in 
an  exhaustive  method  of  Roman  Antiquities,  either  in 
Touraine  or  in  the  Pyrenees  ;  but  rather  to  describe  a 
few  objects  in  both  regions,  to  which  my  attention  has 
been  specially  directed,' 


(I-) 


(1)  PROCVLI  STACTvM. 

(2)  PROCVLI  DIALEPIDOS  AD  ASPR. 

(3)  PROCVLI  CIRRON. 

(4)  PROCVLI  EVODES  AD  VOLCE. 


Tiiis  Oculist's  Stamp,  of  which  I  exhibit  a  facsimile, 
was  found  at  Neris  in  the  department  AUier,  and  is  now 
to  be  seen  in  the  Museum  at  Tours. ^     On  each  of  the  four 


^  ITeitlier  of  these  localities  is  I'ich  iu 
Roman  remains,  as  compared  with  some 
other  parts  of  France.  For  the  former 
see  the  magnificent  and  copiously  illus- 
trated work  entitled  La  Touraine,  His- 
toire  et  Monuments,  Toui-s,  folio,  1856, 
edited  by  the  Abbe  J. -J.  Bourasse  with 
the  assistance  of  many  learned  collahora- 
teurs.  La  Touraine  par  Stanislas  Bel- 
langer,  1  vol.  8vo.,  1849,  may  also  be 
consulted.  Both  these  books  are  iu 
the  Art- Library  at  South  Kensington. 
Among  the  earlier  writers  one  of  the 
most  useful  is  De  la  Sauvagei'e,  Recueil 
d'Autiquites  dans  les  Gaules  . 
ouvrage  qui  pent  servir  de  suite  aux  Au- 
tiquitcs  de  feu  M.  le  Comte  De  Caylus 
Paris,  4to.,  1770  ;  it  is  dedicated  to  the 
Due  de  Choiseul.  The  two  sections 
relating  to  our  present  subject  are  Re- 
cherches  sur  quelques  Autiquites  des 
euvii'ons  de  Tours,  et  sur  la  situation  do 
Ciiesaroduuum,    capitale    des     Turoues, 
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sous  les  premiers  Empereurs  Remains, 
pp.  131-157  ;  and  Recherches  sur  la  Pile 
Saint-Mars,  situee  pres  de  Luynes,  sur  le 
bord  de  la  Loire,  pp.  158-180.  Sauva- 
gere,  when  he  retired  from  the  exercise 
of  the  military  profession,  went  to  reside 
on  his  property  in  Touraine  :  he  im- 
poverished himself  by  publishing  books 
iu  a  handsome  style,  enriched  with  plates 
and  figures,  V.  La  Nouvelle  Biographie 
Generale,  s.v. 

Many  references  to  authorities,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  concerning  the  Py- 
renees will  be  found  in  my  Paper  on  the 
South-west  of  France,  Archaeological 
Journal,  vol.  xxxvi,  pp.  1-32,  1879. 

-  For  this  account  of  the  provenance 
I  am  indebted  to  Monsr.  Antoine  Heron 
de  Villefosse,  Conservateur  des  autiquites 
grecques  et  remaines  au  Musee  du 
Louvre,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of 
the  Cachets  d'Oculistes. 
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PR©  cvxtjjsxajlig: 


sides  of  llie  stone,  tJie  doctor's 
name  I'UOCVLVS  is  repealed.' 
He  was  obviously  one  of  the 
class  called  medial  ocularii  or 
ophthalmici,  wlio  are  men- 
tioned by  Celsus  and  in  in- 
scriptions, and  on  one  of 
whom  Martial  has  written  an 
epigram.'^  Possibly  he  may 
be  the  same  as  rroclns,  senior  to  Galen,  and  said  to  have 
flourished  about  the  end  of  the  first  century  after  Christ. 
Proculus  is  not  a  common  name  in  authors  usually  read, 
but  the  feminine  o-ender  is  well  known  from  Juvenal, 
Satire  III,  203—  " 

Lectus  erat  Codro  Procula  minor. 

Codrus  had  a  bed  too  short  for  Procula's  legs,  icxore 
brevior. 

Taking  the  sides  of  the  stone  in  order  from  left  to  right 
(1),  STACTVM  is  probably  a  preparation  of  myrrh,  but  it 
might  be  some  other  opobalsamic  liquid,  as  the  word 
comes  from  the  Greek  aTalu),  stillo  to  drop  (compare  araXaw^ 

(TroXa^^w,  araXuaaii),  Stalactite). 

^TaKTa  is  translated  resin,  gums,  balsams  ;  and  we  find 
araKTov  as  an  epithet  of  mvpov,  myrrh-oil.  Stactum  ad 
caliginem,  means  that  that  the  medicine  was  used  to  cure 


1  This  physician  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  Prochis  (rtpJ/cAos),  the 
Neoplatonic  philosopher,  who  was  also  a 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  and  wrote 
a  Commentary  on  the  fu-st  book  of  Eu- 
clid's Elements  ;  nor  with  Proclus  of 
Rhegium,  who  belonged  to  the  school  of 
the  Methodici. 

*  A.  Cornelii  Celsi  De  Medicina  Libri 
Octo,  1.  vi,  c.  6,  sect.  8.  OreDii  Collectio 
Inscriptionum  Latinarum,  voL  i,  p.  515, 
no.  2983.     p.  decimivs  p.  l.  eros  mervla 

MEDICVS  CLINICVS    CHIRVRGVS  OCVLARR'S, 

where  L=  libertus  ;  ibid.,  vol.  ii,  p.  257, 
no.  4228,  m.  latinivs  m.l.  medicvs  ocv- 
LAEivs  HERMES.  Observe  the  insertion 
of  the  professional  title  between  the 
name  (uomen)  and  the  cognomen.  Nos. 
4225-42-34  commemorate  medical  men 
and  women  ;  amongst  them  is  a  veterin- 
ary surgeon,  medicus  jumentarius  :  the 
last  two  in  the  series  are  oculists'  stamps. 
Henzen's  Supplement  to  Orelli,  op.  citAt., 
Sigilla  medici  ocularii,  nos.  7248-7250. 
Gruter,  p.  400,  no.  7 ;  ab  oculis,  p.  635, 


no.  3.  Raphael  Fabretti,  Iuscit.  Auti- 
quae,  Romae,  1699,  §xxv,  nos.  273-281, 
especially  277,  pp.  299-301.  Spou,  Mis- 
cellanea Eruditae  Antiquitatis,  ji.  143. 
Wilmann's  Exempla  Inscrr.  Latin.,  no. 
2492;  I.  Neapolit.  no.  4121,  edit.  Momm- 
sen,  s.v.  Formiae  (Mola  et  Castellone  di 
Qaeta). 

Miu-tial,  Epigrams,  viii,  74, 

Hoplomachus  nunc  es,  fueras  ophthal- 
micus ante. 

Fecisti  medicus  quod  facis  hoploma- 
chus, 

Oculariarius  fdber  should  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  ocular ius  ;  the  former 
expression  denotes  an  artist  who  made 
eyes  of  glass,  silver  or  precious  stones  to 
be  inserted  in  statues  :  it  cannot  mean  a 
spectacle-maker,  as  some  have  supposed, 
because  this  invention  was  unknown  to 
the  ancients.  Spon,  p.  232,  no.  4,  Sta- 
tuarum  oculorum  repositor,  Insc,  Flor- 
entiae  in  villa  Strozzi.  Fabretti,  cap.  ix, 
no.  357,  p.  641. 
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weak  sight,  myrrh  being  a  stimulant,   that  would  check 
abundant  secretion  when  the  organ  is  relaxed.^ 

(2),  DiALEPiDOS  AD  Asvi{(itudmes) ;  the  termination  of  the 
last  word  must  be  supplied.  Here  also  the  name  of  the 
remedy  is  Greek,  Sta  \e7r1B0g  ;  it  is  a  salve  made  with  the 
scales  that  fly  from  metal  in  hammering  (forge  dust).  I 
have  been  informed  that  in  old  times  the  bones  of  the 
cuttle-fish  were  used,  but  that  the  practice  has  been 
discontinued.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  preposition 
and  its  case  combine  to  form  a  noun-substantive  ;  this 
frequently  occurs  in  medical  terms,  e.g.,  dioxum  (not  to 
be  found  in  ordinary  Dictionaries)  a  lotion  of  vinegar 
for  complaints  in  the  eyes  :  see  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  1873,  loc.  citat.  Compare 
diaglaucium,  a  collyrium  made  from  the  plant  glaucium, 
a  kind  of  poppy ;  diasmyrnes  containing  myrrh,  diarrliodon 
roses.^     These  words  are  analogous  to  the  Latin  language, 


1  May  22ucl,  1873,  Mr.  C.  Knight 
Watsou  read  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
notes  on  an  oculist's  stamp,  stated  to 
have  been  found  near  Biggleswade  Sta- 
tion, some  miles  south  of  Sandy,  in 
Bedfordshii'e.     One  of  the  iuscri2:)tious  is 

C.  VAL.    AMAXDI    STACTYM    AD    CALIGINEM, 

on  which  he  remarked  that  the  remedy 
and  the  disease  are  both  of  them  of 
frequent  occurrence.  Proceedings,  2nd 
Series,  vol.  vi,  pp.  39-41 ;  with  engi-aving 
(full  size)  to  face  p.  39. 

See  the  Catalogue  of  the  Museum  at 
Vienna  quoted  below.  (Sammluugen  in 
der  k.  k.  Burg),  p.  127,  no.  lOd. 

L.  IVNI  PHILINI  STAC 
TVil  OPOB  AD  CLARIT 

opobalsamatum  ? 

Archaeologia.vol.  ix,pp. 227-242(1788). 
Observations  oia  certain  Stamps  or  Seals 
used  antiently  by  the  Oculists,  by  R. 
Gough  ;  p.  227,  figs.  1  and  2  ;  pp.  228, 
229,  233,  234,  235  stactum  is  mentioned. 
Compare  a  paper  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Franks, 
June  25,  1874,  on  a  circular  seal  dis- 
covei-ed  at  Leicester,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
though  this  is  not  the  ordinary  form  for 
oculists'  stamps  :  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  ib.  p. 
271.  Monsr.  Babelon  showed  me  one 
which  is  triangular,  and  said  to  be 
unique,  among  the  nouvelles  acquisitions 
contained  in  a  separate  table-case  at  the 
Bibliotheque  Natiouale,  Paris.  A  notice 
of  it  has  appeared  in  a  sale-catalogue. 

As  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  has  been 
uo  discussion  in  London  on  this  class  of 


monuments  subsequently  to  the  year 
1874  ;  but  as  several  foreign  antiquaries 
have  treated  of  them  in  the  interval  that 
has  elapsed,  the  subject  may  be  oppor- 
tunely revived. 

Sra/cTii)  fern,   of  araKrSs  is  also  used  as 
a  substantive.     Cf.  Lucretius,  II,  846, 

Sicut  Amaracini  blaudum  Stactaeque 
liquorem 

Et  Nardi  florem. 
where   Monro    translates    Stade   myrrh, 
and    cites    Pliny,   Hist.    Nat.    xiii,    17 
Murra   et  per  se  unguentum  facit  sine 
oleo,   stacte   dumtaxat ;    Dioscorides,    I, 

/3,       (TTaKTTJ      .       .       ,        Kad'       kaVT1]V      IXVftOV 

KaXovfiepov,  Sokiimos  Se  4<rTiv  ?';  a.fj.iy7js  iXaieji. 
•  In  such  words  as  diaglaucium,  dias- 
myrncti  &c.,  I  do  not  perceive  that  it 
makes  any  difference  of  meaning  whether 
the  genitive  or  accusative  follows  the 
preposition.  Biapsoricum  differs  in  com- 
position from  the  terms  previously  men- 
tioned, for  here  dia  {Std)  is  prefixed  not 
to  the  remedy  but  to  the  disease,  "Vdpa 
scabies,  impetigo,  whence  we  have  "VaipiK^y 
sub.  (papfiaKOf,  itch -salve.  De  Vit's  ac- 
count of  the  word  is  unsatisfactory — 
collyrium  ad  oculorum  caliginem  dissi- 
pandam,,— because  the  derivation  clearly 
indicates  some  kind  of  cutaneous  irrita- 
tion. Ditdsoricinn  occurs  in  Gough's 
Paper  Archaeologia,  loc.  citat.  p.  231,  but 
perhaps  B  may  have  been  misread  for  P. 
Comp.  the  Catalogue  of  the  Vienna 
Miiseum,  ubi  sup., 

DIAPSORICVM  AD  03^  SCIS  li  CL 

i.e.  ad  genarum  scissuras  et  claritatem. 
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which  unites  cum  with  a  pronoun,  as  in  tecum,  quibiiscum, 
&c ;  and  appends  the  encUtic  conjunction  que  as  in  the 
phrase  ad  plurimosque,  whence  we  may  infer  that  ad 
and  ])lurimos,  though  written  separately,  were  one  in 
pronunciation.' 

The  expression  of  the  purpose  in  full  would  ]je  ad 
aspritudines  tollendas.  At  Vienna  the  following  inscription 
is  preserved — 

L.     IVNI   PHILINI  DIAM. 
ISVS  AD  DIA  {sic)  DIATE  TOL. 

L.  Junii  Philini  diamisus  ad  diatheses  tollendas.  Die 
Sammlungen  des  K.  K.  MUnz-und  Antiken-Cabinetes, 
Catalogue  by  Baron  von  Sacken  and  Dr.  Kenner,  p.  127, 
Oculisten-oder  Aliptensteine.  Here  the  ellipse  is  supplied. 
In  this  case  diathesis  seems  to  mean  a  disease  or  a  morbid 
affection,  which  is  the  modern  use  of  the  term.  I  may 
remark  by  the  way  that  one  of  the  stamps  in  the  Vienna 
Collection  l^ears  the  word  glypti,  with  the  head  of  ^scu- 
lapius  in  the  middle.^  Our  inscription  (2)  denotes  that 
the  remedy  was  applied  to  cure  granulations.^ 


CayluR,  Recueil  d'Autiquites  Egyptienues 
Etrusques,  Grecques  et  Romaiues,  tome 
I,  p.  227,  Collj'i-e  pour  les  ophthalmies 
scches,  ad  scabiosos  .  .  .  -oculorum  af- 
fectns,  prurituin,  asperitatem  &c.j  selon 
Trallien. 

For  Piasmyrnes  we  also  find  Dismur- 
nes,  Diasmyrnen  and  Diazrayrnes,  De 
Villefosse  and  Tbedenat,  p .  169.  'S.n.vpvn, 
Ionic  for  a-jxipva  is  used  by  Herodotus,  II, 
40,  86  ;  in  tbe  latter  passage  with  refer- 
ence to  embalming  the  dead,  as  in  the 
New  Testament,  John  six,  39,  Nt/cdSTj/uos 
.  .  .  (pepccv  fjuyna  (rfj.vpvris  Koi  aXdris,  (v. 
Eloomfield's  note).  Similarly  we  read  in 
Mark,  xv,  23,  koI  iSlSovu  avrif  iff/j-vp- 
VLdfiivov  olvov,  6  8e  ovk  tXafitv,  murratum 
vinum,  spiced  with  myrrh.  'Z^J.vpva-  is 
only  another  form  of  iJ.v}^a,  as  the  initial 
2  is  not  an  essential  part  of  the  word. 
Comp.  (r(()d\\co  fallo,  sculpo  y\v(pai,  aTeyu 
tego,  ffcpei'Sdi'-n  funda,  smelt  melt.  Key, 
on  the  Alphabet,  p.  95.  On  the  other 
hand  N  is  added  to  the  root ;  as  we  have 
y.av06.vb}  ijxaQov,  KavQavca  sXadov,  though 
these  examples  are  not  exactly  parallel. 

1  Cicero,  De  Officiis,  I,  36,  §126,  qui- 
buscum  ajjud  quosque  vivamus,  not 
apudque  quos  :  TurselUnus,  De  Parti- 
culis,  reprinted  in  the  Appendix  to 
Bailey's  edition  of  Forcellini's  Lexicon, 
cap.  ccxv,  §2,  Que  ad  verbum  posterius 
rejectum.     This   title  may  mislead,  be- 


cause it  speaks  of  the  preposition  and 
following  case  as  if  they  were  two  distinct 
words.  There  is  an  exception  in  phrases 
like  the  following,  De  temporibus  illis, 
deque  universa  republictl  ;  but  observe 
that  de  here  is  repeated.  Another  argu- 
ment may  be  derived  from  Latin  prosody, 
e.g.  in  its  most  usual  form  the  third  line 
of  the  Alcaic  stanza  consists  of  three 
words,  as  Deprome  quadrimum  Sabina, 
but  sometimes  a  preposition  and  case  are 
substituted  for  a  single  word,  as  in  Quos 
inter  Augustus  recumbens,  Descendat 
in  Campum  petitor:  Horace,  Odes. 

^  In  Von  Sacken  and  Kenner's  cata- 
logue, p.  128,  the  name  is  printed  thus, 
GLY — PTi  ;  the  head  occupied  the 
space  in  the  centre.  This  peculiarity 
reminds  me  of  the  stamp  found  at 
Leicester,  which  has  been  mentioned 
above,  v.  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Loud.,  2nd 
series,  vol.  vi,  p.  272.  A  rude  and 
gi'otesque  human  head  has  been  scratched 
in  a  part  of  the  blank  space  below  the 
inscription,  c  pal  gracilis,  which 
may  be  read  caii  palfdrii  gra- 
cilis. 

■*  De  Wecker,  Ocular  Therapeutics, 
edited  by  Dr.  Litton  Forbes,  Lectures 
ix  and  x,  pp.  81-89,  Granulations  ;  see 
esp.  p.  85.  "  The  characteristic  ptosis  of 
the  upper  lid  never  allows  the  cornea  a 
moment's  freedom  fi'om  contact  with  a 
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(3.)  ciRRON  is  a  salve  that  takes  its  name  from  its 
colour,  KippoQ  (orange-tawny)  being  intermediate  between 
TTvpjiOQ  (red)  and  t^avOoq  (yellow.  The  word  is  used  by 
Hippocrates,  and  may  remind  us  of  the  kindred  term 
crocodes,  containing  sadron :  apalocrocodes  also  occurs, 
the  same  ointment  in  a  milder  or  diluted  form.'  Some 
external  application  often  promotes  the  growth  of  eye- 
lashes, and  I  had  thought  that  Cirron  might  be  used  for 
this  or  a  similar  purpose,  connecting  it  with  the  Latin 
cirrus^  a  curl,  cirratus,  curly ;  but  this  resemblance  is 
only  accidental. 

(4).  EVODES  AD  VOLCE,  a  fragrant  ointment  for  ulceration, 
probably  in  the  cornea  Voice  is  the  only  word  difficult 
to  explain  in  these  inscriptions.  Sir  Alexander  Simpson 
tells  me  that  it  is  not  found  on  any  of  the  stamps  described 
by  his  uncle  Sir  James  Simpson,^  and  I  have  not  met  with 
it  in  the  memoirs  of  other  writers,  English,  French  or 
German.  Voice,  as  written,  resembles  volsellae,  tweezers, 
pincers  or  forceps,  mentioned  by  Martial  and  Celsus  (v. 
Iiich,  Companion  to  the  Latin  Dictionary,  s.v.).  But  it  is 
now  generally  agreed  among  philologists  that  the  Komans 
pronounced  C  as  K  in  all  cases,  not  varying  its  sound,  as 
we  do,  accordinfT  to  the  vowel  that  follows.     Hence  volce 

mucous  membrane  studded  all  over  with  t.  vii,  no.  1314,  (Sigilla  Medicorura  Ocu- 

Iturd   rough   points."      The    last   phrase  lai'iorum), 

corresponds  exactly  with  the  Latin  word  Q  •  IVL  "  SENis  '  CR 

aspriludinci  in  theplurnl  number.  Gough,  OCOD  "  AD  •  ASPR 

in  the   Archaelogia,   loc.    citat.,   p.    231.  Q(uinti)     Jul(ii)     Senis     crocod(es)     ad 

"  Diamysus    (sic)    is     a     mineral    com-  aspr(itudines).      This    inscription    has    a 

position,  of  which  see  Marcus  {sic)  Em-  special  interest  for  English  antiquaries, 

piricus,  viii,  72."     In  this  sentence  two  as  it  was  found  in  London  on  a  vase  of 

mistakes    are    made  ;   diamisus    is    the  red  glazed  pottery,  the  so-called  Samiau 

correct  spelling,  because  it  comes  from  ware  (Birch,  History  of  Ancient  Pottery, 

the  Greek  5ia  and  f^icrv,  vos,  which  means  vol.  ii,  p.  346). 

a  vitriolic  earth,  or  a  tr\iffle  growing  near  Apalocrocodes  is   compounded  of   the 

Cyrene.     The  former  signification  should  Greek  words  avaXos  tender  and  kpokwSt^s 

be   preferred   here  ;    cf.    the  context   in  safTron-coloured  :    Wright,    Celt,   Roman 

Celsus,  lib.  v,  c.  19,  §  8,  misj^os  crudi,  and  Saxon,  2nd  edition,  pp.  245-250,  esp. 

a3ruginis  rasae.  For  Marcus  read  Marcellns.  p.  250 — The  medical  profession,  Medicine 

De  Vit's  edition  of  Forcellini,  s.v.  Dia-  stamps. 

misyos,  quotes  Marcellns  Empiricus,  9.  In  a  visit  to  an  ophthalmic  hospital  I 

Collyrium  diamisyos,  quod  facit  ad  aspri-  observed  that  yelloio  ointment  was  much 

tudines  oculorum  tollendas  et  ad  lacrimas  used  for  the  patients, 

substringendas    &c.  ;   and    Tnscr.    apud  -  Sir  James  Simpson's  essay  appeared 

Tochon  d'Annecy,  Cachets  des  oculistes,  in    the    Monthly    Journal    of    Medical 

pp.  22,  55.     The  syncopated  form  aspri-  Science,    1S51,    with   illustrations  ;  it  is 

tmlo  is  more  common  than  asperitudo  ;  very  copious  and  instructive,  and  contains 

and   the   word    usually    occurs    in    the  many  references  to  ancient  authorities, 

singular.  but    it   is    imfortunately    disfigured    by 

^  De  Villefosse  and  Thedonat,  p.   31  typographical  errors  which  may  mislead 

sq.  give  a  reference  to  Corp.  Inscrr.  Lat.,  the  unlearned. 
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is  not  likely  to  ])e  akin  to  vello,  vulsi,  vulsuni  and  its 
derivatives.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  voice  is  only 
a  variety  of  ulcus,  a  sore  ;  compare  the  Greek  'iXKog,  where 
the  aspirate  takes  the  place  of  the  Latin  V,  equivalent  to 
W.^  Of  this  interchange  we  have  an  example  in  homo  and 
uomo.  The  disappearance  of  V  in  ulcus  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  Danish  ord,  which  is  identical  with  the  English 
word,  e.g.,  ordhog,  Worterbuch,  word-book,  dictionary. 
A  substitution  of  0  for  U  causes  no  difficulty,  as  the  Latin 
U  represents  the  Greek  0,  which  was  also  used  originally 
by  the  liomans  ;  so  in  Plautus  and  Terence  we  have  servos 
for  servus.  Moreover,  the  idea  of  extraction,  suggested 
by  vello,  will  not  suit,  because  Euodes,  like  the  other 
remedies  denoted  here,  is  an  ointment.  Voice  is  not  likely 
to  be  styes  in  the  eyes,  or  whisps,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called  because  crithe  and  hordeolus  were  employed  in  this 
sense. ^ 

Mr.  Wright,  (Celt,  Eoman  and  Saxon,  p.  248),  says  that 
the  origin  of  the  name  melinum  in  an  oculist's  stamp  is 
very  doubtful ;  but  I  think  it  means  quince-ointment, 
being  the  same  as  the  Greek  yu]Xivov,  from  a^IXov,  Dorice 
ittaAov,  Lat.  malum,  an  apple.  MrjXov  ' ApunviuKov  is  malum 
praecox,  whence  comes  our  word  apricot.  Melinum  occurs 
in  the  Mostellaria  of  Plautus  as  a  cosmetic  used  by 
women  ;  in  the  Epidicus  it  is  a  quince-coloured  garment, 
and  immediately  follows  cerinum  from  cera  wax.  The 
metre  seems  to  show  that  the  first  syllable  is  long,  which 


1  Ulcus  and  words  connected  with  it  pars  ii,  no.  9604  (Officialium  et  Artificum 

are  used  by  Celsus  with  reference  to  the  — Medici.) 

eye.     De  Mediciua,  lib.  vi,  c.  6,  §  i,  vol.  Tester  nunc  superos  :  non  hoc  meruisse 

i,  p.  314,  edit.  Targa  ;  periculum  ulcerum  videbar, 

est — fere    exulcerat — ejusdem   exulcera-  In  volnua  genoris  quot  subito  occidinius : 

tionis   timor  in   palpebris   pupillisve  est.  genoris  esse  tov  ySvaros  (the  knee)  viderat 

These  and  other  examples  occur  in  the  Mommsen  :    v.     Eurmann,     Anthologia 

same  page.  Veterum  Latiuorum  Epigrammatum  et 

5  Mons''.  Heron  De  Villefosse  conjee-  Poematum,  lib.  iv,  Ep.  ccxiii,  vol.  2,  p. 

tures  that  we  should  read  VOL  ge  instead  160  :  he  has  in  the  text  In  vulniis  generis, 

of  VOLCE,  i.e.  vol(nera)  ge(narum),  substi-  but  in  the  note  gives  another  reading, 

tuting  G  for  c.     This  opinion  miglit  be  In  volnos  genoris  from  Ficoroni.     As  the 

suppoi'ted  by  analogous  phrases,  e.g.,  ad  knee  is  such  a  delicate  jjart  of  the  body, 

^enaj-Mm  sci'ssuras  in  the  Vienna  Collection,  we  need   not  be  svu-prised  at   the  fatal 

quoted  above,  and  by  an  inscription  given  result  mentioned  in  the  second  line, 

by  De  Villefosse  and  Thedenat,  p.  59,  However,  I  adhere  to  the  explanation 

L  .  C.\EMI  .  PATERNI  .  CHE  of   VOLCE   proposed  above,  especially  as 

LTD  .  AD  .  GENAR  .  CICA  there  is    reason   to  believe   that  the  in- 

L(ucii)  Caemi(i)  Paterni  chelid(onium)  ad  seription  on  the  stamp  has  been  copied 

genar(um)  cica(trices).  correctly. 
Comp.  also    Corp.    luscc.    Lat.,    vol.    vi, 
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agrees  with  the  etymology  given  above.^  Mel^  honey, 
has  a  similarity,  but  only  in  form ;  and  the  derived 
adjectives  double  the  letter  L,  melleus,  mellitus,  c^r. 

Again,  Mr.  Wright,  p.  250,  remarks  on  the  inscription 

LVALLATINIAPALOCRO 
CODESADDIATHESIS. 

"  The  person  who  cut  the  inscription  has  made  an  error 
in  the  termination  of  the  last  word."  I  think  that  the 
mistake  is  on  the  part  of  the  critic,  not  the  stone-cutter. 
We  have  here  the  Greek  word  Biadeaeig  Latinized  ;  the 
final  syllable  ac  being  represented  in  Latin  by  eis,  is,  or 
es:  V.  Zumpt's  Grammar,  edit,  Kenrick,  p.  30,  Sect,  xiii, 
§  8  and  note.  Similarly  oi  becomes  oe  or  l,  as  Xor](p6poi 
Choephoroe  Choophori.  Mr.  Wright  seems  to  have 
supposed  that  diathesis  was  the  nominative  or  genitive 
singular. - 

IL  The  Marquis  de  Biencourt  showed  me  at  his 
Cliuteau,  near  Azay-le-Eideau,  a  piece  of  rock-crystal, 
found  in  that  neighbourhood,  on  which  Diana  Tauropolos 
is  engraved,  standiug  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  oxen,  and 
holding  a  whip  (see  woodcut.)     This  subject  is  not  common 


'  Mostellaria,  Act  i,  Sc.  3,  v.  106  sq. 

Nonistauc  aetatem  oportet  pigmeiitum 
iilluru  attingere, 

Neque  cerussamMeliuiim?<c  uequealiam 
ullam  ofluciam. 

5th  edit.  Lambinus,  Paiis,  1577  folio, 
page  538  A.  Forcellini,  Lexicon,  s.v. 
Melinum.  Species  coloris  nativi  candidi 
a  Melo  insula  (M?}Aos)  una  ex  Spora- 
dibus,  ubi  praestantissimum  efFoditur. 
This  material,  a  kind  of  white  paint,  is, 
of  course,  different  from  the  melinum  on 
oculists'  stamps.  Lorenz,  note  on  Plau- 
tus,loc.  citat.,  eine  mineralische,  trockeue, 
weisse  Farbe,  Pliny,  H.  N.,  xxxv,  6,  19 
(37)  ;  Vitruvius,  vii,  7.  Davon  zu  uu- 
terscheiden  ist  melinum,  scil.  oleum,  ein 
aus  Quitteniipfeln  (/xtjAo^)  bereitetes 
Salbol.  Plin.  H.  N.  xiii,  1,  2  (11)  ;  xxiii 
6,  51  (103). 

Epidicus,  Act.  ii,  Sc.  2,  v.  49  (51). 

Cumatile  aut  plumatile,  cerinum  aut 
melinum,  gerrae  maximae. 

Lambinus  in  his  note,  p.  421  D, 
gives  the  incorrect  reading  mcllinum, 
on  which  he  remarks,  si  haec  scriptura 
recta  est  ....  vestis  genus  aliquod 
mellei  coloris.  Cumatile  sc.  vestimentum 
is  a  bluish  garment,  literally  sea- coloured 
from  Kvfxa  a  wave. 

Celsus,  ii,  33,  p.  101,  edit.  Targa,  uses 


the  word  now  under  consideration,  but 
the  context  does  not  enable  us  to  ascer- 
tain its  meaning. 

Cf.  Inscr.  ap.  Tcchon,  Cachets  des 
ocul.  p.  61,  n.  4. 

QIVLI    MVRRANI    MELI 
NVM    AD    CLARITATEII 

found  at  Colchester.  This  is  given  by 
Wright,  loc.  citat.,  with  another  stamp, 

MINERVALIS   MELINV 
ADOM^EM    DOLOREM 

found  at  Cirencester,  according  to 
Hlibner,  C.I.L.,  vol.  vii,  p.  236,  No, 
1316.  In  both  these  cases  a  collyrium 
is  evidently  rheutioned. 

V.  Grotefend,  Die  Stempel  der  Romis- 
chen  Augenarzte,  p.  82,  on  the  form 
Diathesis. 

"  I  cannot  leave  this  subject  without 
noticing  a  remarkable  discovery  made  at 
Reims.  Solid  collyria  were  found  there 
in  the  form  of  small  sticks  (batonnets), 
with  descriptions  stamped  ujion  them, 
De  Villefosse  and  Thedenat,  p.  32,  note 
2,  refer  to  Duqucnelle  et  E.  Baudrimont, 
Journal  de  pharmacie  et  de  chimie, 
janvier-juillet  1863.  The  former  was  a 
j)harm(icien  long  resident  at  Reims,  who 
possessed  a  valuable  collection  of  coins, 
and  bequeathed  them  to  the  Museum 
there. 
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on  ancient  gems,  the  British  Museum  possessing  no  example, 
though  our  National  collection  has  been  of  late  years 
increased  by  the  treasures  which  the  Due  de  Blacas  had 
accumulated.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  informed  that 
the  type  was  frequently  imitated  by  the  artists  of  the 
Eenaissance.  We  fmd  it  with  very  little  variety  on  a 
Coin  of  Anazarbus,  an  illustrious  city  of  Cilicia  Campestris 
rivalling  Tarsus,  though  the  latter,  having  given  birth  to 
St.  Paul,  is  incomparably  better  known.  I  may  observe, 
in  passing,  that  Dioscorides,  author  of  a  treatise  on 
Materia  Medica  (Trspl  ''YA?j?  'larpiKt]^) — the  most  important 
work  of  the  kind  written  in  antiquity — is  said  to  have 
been  born  at  Anazarbus.  Thus  the  place  has  a  relation 
with  inquiries  suggested  by  the  preceding  section  of  this 
memoir.^ 

Diana  (Artemis)  appears  under  so  many  different  as- 
pects, with  attributes  so  various,  that  it  is  often  hard  to 
recognise  the  same  divinity ;  but  now  that  more  than 
twenty  centuries  have  elapsed  since  these  myths  were 
first  current,  it  need  cause  us  no  surprise  if  we  fail  to 
discover  missino-  links.  As  a  goddess  briniiin^  lioiit  and 
life  she  carries  a  torch,  sometimes  in  both  hands  ;  now 
she  wears  flowing  drapery  extending  down  to  the  feet,  and 
now  the  Doric  chiton  that  scarcely  covers  the  knees  ;  at 
Ephesus  her  statue,  mummy-like,  had  many  breasts 
(TroXojuaaroc),  an  eastern  emblem  of  all-producing  Nature.^ 
We  generally  associate  Diana  with  the  labours  of  the 
chase,  ^  this  idea  being  derived  partly  from  classical  poetry, 
partly  from  her  portraiture  in  works  of  art ;  among  which 

^  His  personal  history  is  iuvolved  iu  13  ;  seeesiJ.  PI.  XIII,  fig.  1,  Artemis  as  a 

obscurity,  but  he  is  supposed  to  have  huntress,  with  a  bow  and  arrow,  quiver, 

flourished  subsequently  to  Pliny,  as  he  is  and  dog.     The  female  head  on  the  famous 

not  mentioned  by  the  great  naturalist.  Syracusan  medallion  has  been  the  subject 

He  is  usually  placed  in  the  second  cen-  of  much  discussion  amongst  antiquaries, 

tury  :   see  Dr.  Bostock's  Sketch  of    the  C.    0.    Miiller,   Archaologie   der  Kunst, 

History  of  Medicine,  chap,  iv,  pp.  81,  82,  §  364,  Remark  7,  English  Translation,  p. 

and  note  containing  references  to  Spren-  456,  saj^s  "  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  head 

gel,  &c.  surrounded  with  fish,  and   having   hair 

^  Cony  bear  e  and   Howson,    Life  and  interwoven  with  Teeds   simply  arranged 

Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  8vo  edition,  eugi-av-  and  pinned  up  behind    .     .     .    (Nohden 

ings  at  pp.  12,  20,  80,  103;  chap,  xiv,  p.  Frontisp.,  comp.  13     .     .     .)  is  Artemis 

16;  and  chap,  xvi,  pp.  87,  88,  text  and  Potamia,"   presiding   over  rivers.      But, 

notes.     Akerman,   Numismatic  Ulustra-  iu  the  absence  of  Diana's  usual  attributes, 

tions  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  53-55.  it  is  more  probable  that  we  have  here 

^  Barclay  V.  Head,  Coinage  of    Sj'ra-  Arethusa,  the   nymph  of    the    well    in 

cuse,  with  autotype  illiistratious,  PI.  VI,  Ortygia  ;  cf.  omn.,  Head,  op.  uitat ,   PI. 

fig.  1,  head  of  Artemis,  with  bow  and  IV,  No.  3. 
quiver  behind  the  neck  ;  PI.  IX,  figs.  4, 
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it  may  suffice  to  refer  to  the  Diane  a  la  biche  in  the 
Louvre,  and  the  Artemis  of  the  Syracusan  coinage. 
Hence  the  stag  and  the  hound  appear  as  her  usual  atten- 
dants ;  but  the  bull  is  comparatively  rare.  When  iden- 
tified with  the  moon  she  drives  a  yoke  of  oxen,  as  her 
brother  Apollo,  or  the  Sun,  has  a  chariot  drawn  by  four 
horses,  the  higher  number  symbolizing  the  greater 
luminary.^  The  horns  of  the  animals  may  allude  to  the 
crescent,  and  the  goddess  is  called  Tauroceros  (ox-liorned) 
as  well  as  Tauropolos.  She  was  worshipped  at  Amphi- 
polis  and  in  the  island  Icaria,  as  we  learn  from  coins.^ 
Those  of  the  former  place  are  interesting  on  account  of 
their  fine  execution,  but  are  specially  so  for  our  present 
purpose,  because  the  device  on  the  reverse  is  a  torch 
carried  in  a  race  (\afXTra^r}(j)opia)  which  was  probably  run 
in  honour  of  Artemis  Tauropolos  (Leake,  Numismata 
Hellenica,  p.  11.)^  She  seems  to  have  been  the  same  as 
Brauronia,  so  called  from  the  legend  that  Orestes  and 
Iphigenia,  when  they  brought  her  image  from  Tauris, 
landed  at  Brauron,  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  half-way 
between  Sunium  and  Marathon.  The  goddess  often 
appears  riding  on  a  bull,  with  veil  inflated.'*  We  find 
traces  of  her  cult  chiefly  in  Northern  Greece — in  Mace- 
donia,   the   Tauric   Chersonesus    (near    Sebastopol)    and 

'  Phoebus  Apollo  appears  in  a  quad-  ^  See  the  engraving  copied  from 
riga  surrounded  by  the  signs  of  the  Blionuet,  in  the  Article  Lampadephoria, 
zodiac,  "  apparently  a  work  of  the  Cinque-  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Anti- 
cento,"  C.  W.  King,  Antique  Gems  and  quities,  where  the  subject  is  fully  inves- 
Rings,  vol.  ii,  PI.  XVI,  No.  3.  Descrip-  tigated.  To  this  race  Lucretius  alludes, 
tion  of  the  woodcuts,  p.  50.     Sometimes  lib.  ii,  v.  77. 

he  rides  ou  a  griffin,  see  my  Paper  on  Et  quasi  cursores  vitai  lampada  tra- 

Antiquities  in  the  Museum  at  Palermo,  dunt. 

Section  iii  on  Mosaics,  Archa3ol.  Journ.  Cf.  Persius,  Satires,  vi,  61. 
vol.  xxxviii,   p.    149,    text  and   note   T.  Qui  piior  es,  cur  me  in  decursu  lam- 
Professor  Basile  gives  a  coloured  Plate  of  pada  poscis  ? 

this  subject,  Tav.  iii,  Dettaglio  del  Mosaico  The  commentators  on  these  passages 

scoverto  nella  Vittoria  in  Palermo,  1869.  supply  additional  references. 
Cf.  Eckhel,  Doct.  Num.  Vet.,  vol.  iii,  p.  *  C.   0.   Miiller,    Denkmaler,  Part   ii, 

94,    Aureliopolis    Lydiae — Apollo    sol  in  Taf.  xvi,  No.  176.     Artemis  Tauropolos 

bigis  gryphorum.  mit    Rindern    fahrend,    auf    einem    ge- 

^  Head,   Historia  Numorum,    p.    515,  schnittenen  Steine,  bei  Tassie,   Catal.  de 

coin  of  CEnae  in  Icaria,  on  which  we  see  pierres  gravees,  vol.  i,  PI.  XXVIII,  fig. 

a  head  of  Artemis  and  a  rushing  bull.  2039;  No.  177,  Kopf  der  Artemi-s-Tauro- 

This  small  island,  hodie  Nikaria,  is  West  polos   mit   dem    Halbmonde   hinter  den 

of  Samos   and   north   of    Patmos    (Hor.  Schultern,Bronzemunze  von  Ampliipolis, 

Carm.  i,  1,  15,  Luctantem  Icariis  flucti-  No.     178,    Artemis-Selene  gefliigelt    auf 

bus  Africum).     Some  derive  the   name  einem  Stier  mit  der  Mondsichel  zwischen 

from   an    Ionic   word    Koipa   a    pasture  ;  den   Hiirnern.     Archiiologie   der    Kunst, 

others  say  that  it  is  of  Pliojniciau  origin,  §  365  Remark  4  and  §  416  Rem.  2. 
and  means  "  the  island  of  fish.'" 

VOL.  XLV  2  G 
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ranticapaeiim  (Kertcli).  She  may  be  seen  in  a  bas-relief 
at  the  Louvre,  at  the  end  of  a  sarcophagus,  which 
represents  on  its  front  Diana  visiting  Endymion ;  also  in 
a  beautiful  ivory  diptych  at  Sens,  surrounded  by  many 
accessories ;  Millin  (Galerie  Mythologique)  has  figured  and 
described  it.^ 

As  I  have  already  said,  rock-crystal  is  the  material  on 
which  Diana  Tauropolos  is  engraved  at  Azay.  Pliny,  in 
his  Natural  History,  lib.  xxxvii,  cap.  ii,  sect.  9,  §  ^3, 
explains  its  formation ;  he  says  that  it  is  caused  by  the 
congelation  of  severe  frost,  and  adds  that  it  is  found  where 
the  snow  is  hardest,  remarking  that  the  crystals  from  the 
Alps  were  particularly  admired.^ 

The  leo:end  on  the  Coin  of  Anazarbus  is,  obverse  I  KOP 
HAYAA  CEB  ;  reverse  ANAZAPB  MHTPOnOAEQC  ENA 
ET  HAC.,  in  the  field  AMKEB  i.e  Julia  Cornelia  Paula 
Sebaste  Augusta ;  of  Anazarbus  Metropolis,  in  the  year 
238  ;  the  letters  ENA  are  difficult  to  explain.     A.M.K.T.B, 

perhaps  stand  for  Upwrrj  Mr?T|007roXtc:  KiXiKiai,  Tpa^ii^ian  BouAfjc 

(Mionnet).  First  Metropolis  of  Cilicia — by  order  of  the 
Senate."      Julia  Paula  was  a  noble  lady,  for  about  one 

'  Clarac  Musee  de  Sculpture  antique  traine  par  des  taureaux  au  galop.    Annali 

et  moderne,  Tome,  ii,  pt.  i,  p.  342  sq.,  dell'  Institute  di  corrispondeuza  Archeo- 

No.    487,   PI.    CLXVI,    fig.    76,    Diane  logica,  vol.  53,  pp.  87-100,  1881,  art.  by 

Tauropole.     Au  lieu  d'une  torche,  de  la  E.  Maas,  Tavola  d'.aggiuuta,  E.  II  carro 

main  droite  elle  tient  un  foiict,  et  de  la  coi  tori  di  Selene.    The  memoir  is  divided 

gauche  elle  agite  les  renes  de  ses  cour-  into  two  parts,  A  monuments,  B  authors, 

siers     .     .     .     .     ce  sont  deux  taureaux  The  terra  cotta  bas-relief  which  tliis  Plate 

qui,  la  tete  haute  et  obeissant  h,  1'  impul-  represents  is  now  in  the  Louvre,  and  was 

siou  de  leur  maitresse,  se  hatent  de  la  shown  to  me  by  Monsr.  Pottier,  Conser- 

transporter  vers  Endymion.     This  bas-  vateur-adjoint.     Numerous  citations  ren- 

relief  in  the  Louvre  corresponds  closely  der  the  art.  by  Monsr.  Maas  very  useful 

with   the  Marquis   de  Biencourt's  gem.  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  investigate  this 

For    the    front   of   the    sarcophagus   v.  subject. 

Clarac,  ibid.  No.  437,  PI.  CLXV.     Cha-  ^  Hence  we  may  conjecture  with  some 

bouillet.    Cabinet   de    M.    Louis   Fouldj  probability  that  the  stone  found  at  Azay 

folio  maximo,  No.  907,  PI.  IX  ;  texte  p.  came  from  Switzerland.     Pliny,  N.   H., 

36  sq.,  1861.     Mionnet,  Description  des  loc.  citat.,  Nascitur  et  in  Asia,  vilissima 

medailles  antiques.  Tome  iii,  p.  187,  No.  circa  Alabanda  (in  Caria)  et  Orthosiam 

1088;  p.   553,  No.  80  ;  p.  760,  No.  575.  (in  the  north  of  Phoenicia,  near  the  river 

Millin,  Galerie  Mythologique,  T.  i,  p.  29,  Eleutherus)  finitimisque  montibus,  item 

PL    XXXIV,  No.    121,  Explication   des  in  Cypro,  sed  laudata  in  Europa  Alpium 

Planches.     Diane  Lucifere  et  Tauropole  jugis.     Ibid,  §  27,  Nos  liquido  afiirraare 

sort  du  sein  des  eaux,  dans  un  char  traine  possumus  in  cautibus  Alpium  nasci  adeo 

par  deux  taureaux  ;  elle  porte  un  grand  inviis  plerumque  ut  fuue  i^endentes  eam 

flambeau,  kc.     Cf.   ibid,  PI.  XXIV,  No.  extrahant.     The  whole  passage  deserves 

120.     Lampe  de  terre  cuite,  eu  forme  de  attention,  sections  9,  10,  §^  23-29. 

tete  de  bceuf     ,     ...     on  lit  sur  les  '^  I  exhibited  an  enlarged  drawing  of 

comes  AP0EM  lEPOC,  Passeri,  Lucern.,  the   example    in   the   British    Museum. 

i,  99.     Labarte,  Histoire  des  Arts  Indus-  ENA    appears    to   stand   foi    ENAOHOC 

triels,  Tome  i,  PI.    I.     Album,  Ivoire  h  illustrious,   an   honorary    title    like  AY- 

Sens,   Bacchus   et    Diane  dans   un  char  TONOMOC  independent,  and  EAEY0EPA 
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year  wile  of  the  infamous  Emperor  Elagabalus.  As  the 
coin  was  struck  in  honour  of  PauLa,  so  the  gem  may 
possibly  have  belonged  to  her  ;  at  least  there  is  nothing 
in  the  style  of  workmanship  to  forbid  this  supposition.' 
III.  The  Pile  de  Cinq-Mars  is  situated  on  rising  ground 
near  the  village  of  that  name,  18  kilometres  by  rail  from 
Tours  ;  but  the  traveller  would  do  better  to  hire  a 
carriage,  so  that  he  might  also  see  on  the  same  day  the 
Chateau  of  Azay-le-Rideau  in  the  Renaissance  style,  the 
Chateau  of  Langeais  of  the  feudal  period,^  and  the 
Eoman  Aqueduct  of  Luynes.  Murray's  Handbook  for 
Western  France,  1882,  p.  227,  states  that  Cinq-Mars  is 
more  correctly  written  St.  Mars,  since  the  name  is  supposed 
to  be  a  corruption  of  Campus  Martins.  This  sentence 
contains  some  obscurity ;    but  as  it  stands  in  an  earlier 


free.  The  fii-st  epithet  remiuds  us  of  St. 
Paul's  words  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
xxi,  39,  Tapcrevs  ttjj  KiXikIus  ovk  ii.a7]fjiou 
irdKiuis  TToXiTTjs  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city : 
Alford's  Greek  Testament,  note  in  loco, 
and  on  Acts  ix,  11,  where  he  quotes 
Strabo,  xiv,  674,  who  "speaks  most 
highly  of  its  eminence  in  schools  of 
philosophy."  Here  ouk  &ari/j.os  is  equi- 
valent to  iirlffrjfxos  insignis,  distinguished, 
a  synonym  of  ENAOHOC,  v.  Morell, 
Lexicon  Graeco-Prosodiacum,  edited  by 
Dr.  Blaltby.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  this  undesigned  coincidence  in  the 
legend  affords  collateral  evidence  which 
illustrates  and  confirms  the  Sacred  Text. 
Moreover,  in  the  coins  of  Anazarbus,  the 
ti/pes  are  frequently  copied  from  those  of 
Tarsus  (Rev.  Num.,  1854,  9  sqq.  137  sq.) 
We  also  find  the  same  literae  solitariae  in 
the  field,  A.M.K.F.B.  It  is  probable  that 
M.K.=/x«7((rTr),  KaWiaTT]  rather  than 
lj.T}Tp6no\is  KiKiKias,  which  would  involve 
repetition.  Instead  of  B,  T  sometimes 
occurs,  i.e.  repovcrias.  Eckhel,  Doct. 
Num.  Vet.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  41-46.  Anazar- 
bus, qusG  et  Caesarea,  urbs  illustris  et 
Tarsi  aemula  ;  p.  43,  annorum  catalogus. 
Head,  Hist.  Num.,  p.  598  sq.,  "  Coins 
dated  according  to  two  eras  ;  the  first 
commencing  B.C.  19,  the  second  A.D. 
20." 

.For  Tarsus  v.  Eckhel,  ibid,  p.  72, 
TAP2EnN  THS  lEPAS  KAI  A2YAOT;  p. 
73,  EAET©;  p.  74,  NEOKOPOT:  Hunter's 
Catalogue,  p.  314  sq.,  TAPCEflN  MHT- 
POnOAEriC,  Tab.  Ivi,  figs.  19, 21.  Cony- 
beare  and  Howson,  op.  citat.,  8vo  edition, 
vol.  i,  p.  27,  59-61,  130,  131,  299,  300, 
woodcut  p.  64,  coin  of  Tarsus  ;  Head, 
Hist.  Num.,pp  612-618. 


^  We  have  few  materials  for  her  bio- 
graphy. Referring  to  her  divorce  from 
Elagabalus,  Eckhel  says,  "  Ejus  reliquum 
fatum  ignoratur,"  vii,  258  sq.  Her  noble 
descent  is  implied  by  the  nomcii  (/entile 
Cornelia,  which  belonged  to  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  families  in  Rome. 
Tlae  coins  of  this  Empress  are  abundant, 
Cohen,  Medailles  Imperiales,  Tome  iii, 
pp.  547-550,  PI.  XVI.  Amongst  them 
fig.  11,  large  brass,  seems  the  most  in- 
teresting, it  exhibits  the  three  Monetae 
(giild,  silver  and  copper),  each  holding  a 
balance  and  cornucopiae,  with  heaps  of 
metal  at  their  feet.  Rollin  et  Feuardent, 
priced  catalogue,  Monnaies  Imperiales,  p. 
437  sq.,  Nos.  4739-4744,  voir  catal.  grec, 
2714,  8952  A,  8952  B. 

For  the  type  of  Moueta  v.  Akerman, 
Numismatic  Manual,  PI.  XI,  Nos.  86, 
87. 

The  meaning  of  Tauropolos  is  uncer- 
tain ;  it  has  been  variously  interpreted 
as  worshipped  at  Tauris,  or  draivn  by  a 
yoke  of  bulls,  or  hunting  bulls,  Liddell 
and  Scott's  Lexicon  s.v. 

The  rock-crystal  at  Azay  measures  4 
centimetres  in  length  and  3  in  breadth, 

^  See  Touraine  by  the  Abbe  Bourasse 
and  others,  quoted  above  ;  Azay-le- 
Rideau,  pp.  451-455  ;  Plates,  fa(,'ade  and 
escalier,  p.  421,  chateau,  p.  451  ;  tourelle 
p.  455 :  Langeais,  Pis.,  pp.  389  and  463. 
To  the  books  mentioned  in  my  first  note 
add  Casimir  Chevalier,  Promenades  pit- 
toresques  en  Touraine,  liistoires,  legendes, 
monuments,  paysages.  Qravures  .  .  . 
d'apres  K.  Girardet  et  Fran(;ais,  with 
map  and  180  woodcuts,  large  8vo  ;  Tours, 
1869. 
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edition,  1848,  it  is  jxjriectly  intelligible;  St.  Mars  is  there 
said  to  be  a  contraction  of  St.  Medard  (Medardus).  Mons. 
Tjcon  Palustre,  for  many  years  director  of  the  Societe 
Fran^aise  d'Archeologie,  who  resides  at  Saint-Symphorien 
near  Tours,  gave  me  the  same  explanation.'  St.  Medard, 
who  lived  about  A.D.  45G-545,  was  Bishop  of  Noyon  and 
Tournai,  the  two  sees  having  been  united  in  the  time  of 
King  Clotaire.  His  remains  were  buried  at  a  little 
distance  from  Soissons,  where  afterwards  was  built  the 
famous  abbey  that  bore  his  name,  now  razed  to  the  ground. 
The  church  of  St.  Medard  at  Paris,  near  the  Gobelins, 
is  notorious,  because  the  sect  of  Convulsionnaires  arose 
there,  who  committed  such  fanatical  excesses  that  the 
Government  was  obliged  to  interfere.'^  As  this  Saint  was 
one  of  the  prelates  most  honoured  in  his  time,  and  highly 
favoured  by  Clotaire,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  a 
place  called  after  him,  though  so  remote  from  the  scene 
of  his  labours.  His  life  was  written  by  Venantius  Fortu- 
natus,  Episcopus  Pictavensis  (Poitiers),  a  friend  of  Gregory 
of  Tours  ;  otherwise  I  cannot  find  that  he  was  in  any  way 
connected  with  this  locality.' 

The  Pile  stands  in  a  vineyard  close  to  the  road  between 
Langeais  and  Luynes,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  "  the 
winding  Loire  ;"  it  is  a  square  tower  rising  to  the  height 
of  29  metres,  though  some  accounts  make  it  rather  less, 
surmounted  by  pinnacles  at  the  four  corners — a  later 
addition — without  any  chambers  or  cavities,  and  cased 
with  bricks,  which   are  evidently  Eoman.     It  has  been 


^   Some  have  supposed  that  the  pile  Generale,  and  a  very  long  one  in   the 

was  erected  on  the  tomb  of  five  generals,  Bollandists'  Acta  Sanctorum,   20,  Junii 

quinque  Martes,  killed  in  a  battle  which  torn,    ii,  Die   octava,   pp.    72-105.      (De 

took   place   here  in  the  time  of  Julius  Sancto  Medardo  Episcopo  Noviomensi  et 

Cffisar  !     This  absurd  explanation  of  the  Tornacensi   &c.)     At   p.    76   there   is   a 

name    Cinq-Mars    seems   to   have  been  plan  (ichnographia)  of  part  of  Soissons, 

founded    on   a    forged   inscription,   dis-  showing  the  church  and  other  buildings, 

covered  at  the  foot  of  the  monument,  See    p.    78    sq.,    Vita   metrica    auctore 

the  Latinity  of  which  is  so  corrupt  that  Venantio  Fortunato;  pp.  79-82,  Vita  prosa 

Sauvagere  says  he  is  ashamed  to  refer  to  auctore  eodem  Venant    .     .     .    The  first 

it.     Recueil  d'Antiquites  dans  les  Gaules,  legend  in  the  latter  of  these  two  bio- 

p.  158.  grapliies  is  as  follows — Casululam  (vestem 

^  Galignani's  Paris  Guide.      On  this  cucullatam),  quam  ei  sua  genetrix  fecerat, 

occasion  some  poet     .     .     .     inscribed  on  ...     in  itinere  caeco  a  se  invento  mox 

the  gate  the  following  distich —  praebuit.     We  are  here  reminded  of  St. 

De  par  le  roi,  defense  h  Dieu  Martin,   who   gave  half    his  cloak   to  a 

De  faire  miracle  en  ce  lieu  beggar — a  tale  with  which  travellers  in 

*  A  brief  account  of  this   Saint  wiU  France  are  made  familiar  by  its  rejjro- 

be   found   in   the    Nouvelle    Biographie  ductiou  in  sculpture. 


I'ilc    du    Ci. Mi-Mars 
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pierced,  but  nothing  has  been  found  inside.  As  the 
remains  of  a  Eoman  fort  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the  neigh- 
bouring chateau  of  Langeais,  and  there  was  also  a  camp 
near  Luynes,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  the  soldiers 
erected  a  monument  which  is  intermediate  between  these 
two  stations.  The  outside  is  not  perfectly  plain,  for  on 
the  South  face  the  bricks  are  arranged  in  eleven  com- 
partments.-^ So  in  the  Pire-longe  (or  Pile-longej  at 
Toidon  near  Saujon  (Arrondissement  de  Salutes)  the 
conical  top  is  ornamented  with  a  lozenge  pattern,  sym- 
metrically repeated.  It  is  described  by  Chaudruc  de 
Crazannes ;  Antiquites  de  Saintes,  pp.  QQ^  193,  and 
Vignette,  p.  203.' 

Mons.  Palustre  assured  me  that  this  Pile  is  the  finest  in 
France.     Towers  of  this  kind  occur  more  frequently  in  the 


'  Saiiviigere  Las  au  cxcelleut  engraving 
in  his  Rfcueil,  prefixed  tij  the  chapter 
entitled  Recherehes  sur  la  Pile  de  Saiut- 
Marsi,  pp.  158-180.  It  contains— 1,  Vue 
et  Perspective  de  la  Pile  Saint  Mars  sur 
la  Rive  du  Noi'd  de  la  Loire  h  4  Lieues 
au  dessous  de  Tours,  with  the  embank- 
ment (Levee)  and  river  ;  2,  Representa- 
tions en  grand  des  Ornemens  que  Ton 
voit  au  hant  de  cette  Pile  ;  3,  Vue  et 
Elevation  particulicre  de  la  Pile  Saint 
Mars  ;  4,  Vue  et  dimensions  d'uue  des 
Briques  de  la  Pile  ;  5,  Plan  de  la  Pile  h, 
la  Base  ou  elle  prend  son  aplomb. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  figures 
in  these  compartments  are  cognizances, 
like  armorial  bearings  of  the  Gallic  tribes, 
such  as  we  see  in  the  Notitia  Dignitatum 
Occidentis,  caput  v.  Insignia  Viri  Illus- 
tris  Magistri  Peditum,  Plates  in  pp.  17*- 
22*,  &c.,  edit.  Bocking;  but  these  badges 
are  circular  and  some  are  wheels,  e.g.  p. 
21  *A,  Britannici,  where  the  spokes  are 
distinctly  marked.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  Pile  the  patterns  are  imbrications, 
diamonds  (opus  imbricatum  et  spicatum), 
crosses,  triangles,  and  interlaced  work, 
resembling  mosaics.  They  seem  to  be 
simply  ornamental.  Sauvagore  thought 
they  were  imitations  of  designs  adoiited 
by  the  Romans  for  windows,  ibid.  p. 
175. 

The  Pile  is  larger  in  its  lov^'er  than  in 
its  upper  part.  A  similar  construction 
may  be  observed  in  the  Campanile  of  the 
Church  of  S.  Apollinare  in  Classe  at 
Ravenna  ;  "  a  great  batter  is  given  to  the 
first  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  the  base,  which 
is  also  strengthened  by  four  spurs  or 
broaches  of  brick-work,  as  if  rising  from 
the  angles   of  a   square  base,   as   in   a 


broached  spire."  Proceedings  of  the 
Belfast  Natural  History  and  Philoso- 
phical Society  for  the  Session  1873-4, 
Paper  by  Robert  Young  on  Early  Chris- 
tian Art  in  Ravenna,  p.  72  with  engrav- 
ing. J.  H.  Parker,  Glossary  of  Archi- 
tecture, vol.  i,  text,  p.  66,  s.v.  Batter, 
Fruit  French.  "  A  term  applied  to  walls 
built  out  of  the  upright,  or  gently  sloping 
inwards."  The  illustration  is  from  Oxford 
Castle. 

^  P.  66,  sa  base  carree  a  dix-huit  pieds 
de  cote,et  son  couronuement  ofFre  laforme 
d'uu  cone  ;  elle  est  revetue  de  moellons 
smillesjusqu'hsacape,  qui  est  revetue  de 
grosses  pierres  de  taille.  Sauvagere  gives 
an  engraving  on  a  larger  scale,  with 
measurements,  and  more  details  in  his 
text,  PI.  XIII,  pp.  79-81.  He  derives 
Pire-longe  from  j>ila  Longini,  whom  he 
supposes  to  have  served  as  a  general 
under  Julius  Ca3sar,  and  to  have  held  a 
command  in  this  district,  the  name  being 
a  common  one  among  the  Romans.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  do  not  find  any 
Longinus  mentioned  among  C;i3sar's 
lieutenants.  Bouriguon,  Antiquites  de 
Saintonge,  pp.  205-211,  PI.  XV,  devotes 
a  chapter  to  this  monument  which  he 
calls  a  Mausoleum,  and  says  that  Tire- 
longe  comes  from  Pyra  Longa,  un  buchor 
oleve.  I  think  that  we  might  with  more 
probability  regard  it  as  a  modern  form 
of  pila  longa,  a  tall  column,  since  the 
French  language  often  substitutes  R  for 
the  Latin  L,  e.g.  apotre,  for  apostolus, 
cpitre  for  epistola.  Bourignon's  theory 
is  disproved  bj'  the  absence  of  a  sepul- 
chral chamber  and  of  remains  such  as  are 
usually  found  in  tombs.  Vid.  De  Craz- 
anues,  Op.citat, 
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South  lliaii  in  any  other  part.  May,  1884,  the  French 
Society  of  Archoiology  held  meetings  at  Pamiers,  Foix ,  and 
St.  Girons  (Department  of  Ariuge).  From  the  last  place 
they  made  an  excursion  to  the  valley  of  the  Lez,  and 
visited  Luzenac.  The  Eoman  Pile  there  is  engraved  at 
p.  131  of  their  "  Congrcs ;"  its  total  height  is  only 
7  m6tres  36  cent.,  and  it  is  not  quite  square,  as  the  East 
and  West  sides  are  rather  broader  than  the  North  and 
South.  It  consists  of  three  stories,  the  second  and  third 
slightly  retreating,  so  that  it  approaclies  a  pyramidal 
form.  There  is  a  similar  Pile  near  St.  Gaudens,  easily 
accessible  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  main  line  of 
railway  from  Toulouse  to  Tarbes  and  Pau.^  Though 
many  of  these  monuments  exist  in  France,  none  have  been 
found  in  Italy  ;  hence  we  conclude  that  their  origin  should 
be  traced  to  a  Celtic  influence ;  moreover,  when  they 
have  cones  at  the  top,  their  exterior  presents  a  resem- 
blance to  the  Irish  Pound  Towers. 

French  antiquaries  have  divided  the  Piles  into  two 
categories ;  those  which  have  a  niche  for  a  statue  and 
those  which  have  not  one.  That  at  Luzenac  belongs  to 
the  former  class.  It  is  presumed  that  the  cavity  contained 
an  image  of  Mercury,  as  the  patron  of  commerce  and 
protector  of  travellers  {'Epfxiiq  o^iog)'-^  or  the  Lares  viales, 
who  are  mentioned  by  Plautus,  Mercatoi\  Act.  v.  sc.  2,  24. 

Invoco 
Vos  Lares  viales,  ut  me  bene  juvetis.^ 

If  the  towers  always  stood  near  Eoman  roads,  which  has 

1  Societe  Fraiiijaise  d'Archeologie  pour  edit.  Didot,  s.v.  '6hios.     Conmtus,  cap.  16, 

la   Conservation    des    Monuments,    LP  "iSpurot  Se   /caJ  iv  -rais   6ldis  /cat    iv6Sios 

Session,    1885,  pp.   129-133.     A  minute  Kiyerai. 

account  is  given  of  the  present  condition  I   owe    this    citation  to  the    Congi-es 

of  this  structure  and  the  injuries  which  Archeologique,  LP  Session,  fi   Pamiers, 

it  has  sustained  ;  reference  is  also  made  p.  133.     In  the  foot-note  Spou  is  quoted, 

to  other  Piles  in  various  departments.  Recherches  d'antiquites  {i.e.  Miscellanea 

That  near  St.  Gaudens  is  distinguished  Eruditae  Antiquitatis),  p.  233.     We  have 

by  the  name  Labarthe.     Its  position  is  there  an  inscription  under  the  title 

thus     described     in     Joanne's     Guides  Servus  Castelli  et  Aquarum  public. 

Diamant,   Pyrenees,  edit.  1875,  p.  216,  Romae. 

Route  124  (ihe  part  of  the  line  ^  between  The  last  line  is  as  follows — 

St.  Gaudens  and  Montrejeau).    A  gauche,  aedificiorym  lario  ab  aq.  cvrt.  et 

Labarthe-de-Riviere     (1,531    habitants),  cervl.  ol.d.s.p.d. 

ctablissement   d'eaux  minerales  ;  petite  Gerrard,    in    his    Siglarium    Romanum, 

tour  carree,  ancienne  pile  romaine.     See  expands  the  abbreviations  thus  :  OUam 

the  map  of  the  'Etat-Major,  scale  ■j-BinnjTrj  ^^^  Sua  Pccunia  dedit  or  Ollas  Decern  Sua 

Toulouse,  Feuille  30.  rccunia  dcdit.     These  ollae  (jars)  were 

-  This  deity  is  also  called  'EuSSios  ;  v.  used   to  contain  the  ashes  of  slaves   or 

Stephens,   Thesaurus   Graecae   Linguae,  persons  in  a  humble  station,  so  that  the 
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been  proved  by  excavation  to  be  the  fact  at  Luzenac,  it 
might  be  inferred  that  they  were  consecrated  to  these 
divinities  ;  but,  of  course,  a  difficulty  remains  in  the  case 
of  the  second  category,  where  there  was  no  niche.  De 
Crazannes  suggests  that  the  piles  might  have  been  erected 
to  mark  boundaries  "  des  Fines  de  territoire."  However, 
the  subject  requires  further  investigation  before  an 
opinion  can  be  positively  expressed. 

IV.  The  Aqueduct  of  Luynes,  near  the  little  town  after 
which  it  is  called,  is  distant  about  5  miles  from  Cinq- 
Mars,  on  the  road  to  Tours.  Luynes  formerly  bore  the 
name  of  Maille,  from  Malliacum ;  and  so  Gregory  of  Tours 
who  flourished  in  the  sixth  century  speaks  of  the 
Malliacense  Monasterium,  This  structure  cannot  vie  in 
dimensions  with  some  others  of  the  same  kind  in  France. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  Pont  du  Gard,  the  finest  of  the 
Eoman  aqueducts  for  architectural  effect,  because  it  had 
a  triple  row  of  arches  of  which  the  uppermost  looks  like 
a  cornice,  even  that  of  Metz  has  18  arches  standing,  and 
one  under  which  the  road  passes  is  60  feet  high.  At 
Luynes  the  height  of  the  eight  remaining  varies  from  24 
to  33  feet.  The  piers  are  4  feet  deep  and  5  feet  broad. ^ 
But  though  the  size  is  smaller,  the  aqueduct  at  Luynes 
produces  a  more  pleasino-  impression  than  many  which 
strike  us  with  awe  by  reason  of  their  colossal  grandeur. 
This  results  from  the  luxuriant  ivy,  which,  overspreading 
the  piers  more  or  less,  causes  variety,  and  breaks  the 
monotony  inseparable  from  the  repetition  of  the  same 
curvilinear  outlines.     I  remarked  that  in  some  places  the 


word  corresponds  with  SER,  i.e.  servus  scription  discovered  at  Voorburg  in  Hol- 

which   occurs   twice    previously    in   the  land,  between  Delft  and  Leyden  (Forum 

same  sentence.     See  Smith's  Dictionary  Hadriani).      "  Lares   viales    erant   Genii 

of  Antiquities,  s.v.  Funus,  p.  561,  and  p.  qui  viis  j^raesidere  putabantur,  quosque 

82S.      The  servus  castelU  had  charge  of  a  peregrinantes  invocare  solebant." 

reservoir,  see  Frontiuus,  De  Aquae  Due-  ^  Bourass($,  Op.  citat.,  p.  172  sq.,  and 

tibus  Urbis  Romae  Liber,  cap.  35,  Memi-  woodcut    (article    by    M.    L.    Boilleau). 

uerimus    omnem    aquam,    quotiens    ex  Quarante   piliers    sont    encore   debout ; 

altiore  loco  venit  et  intra  breve  spatium  huit    arcades    enti^res    subsistent.      La 

in  castellum  cadit  &c.     So  at  the  pre-  construction   est   en   petites   pierres,    et 

sent  time  the  French  use  the  expression  assez    semblable   h   celle   des    murs    de 

chUeau   d'eau   with   the  same  meaning.  I'enceinte  de  Tours,  si  ce  n'est  qu'ou  y 

Of.  Frontin.,  cc.  116,  117,  Familiae  sunt  voit  des  briques  seulement  au  cintre  des 

duae,  altera  publica,  altera  Cajsaris,  &c.  arceaus.      Les    eaux   etaient  prises  aux 

We  find  the  Lares  viales  mentioned  in  sources  de  la  Pie-Noire,  et  se  deversaient 

Orelli's    CoUectio  Inscriptionum  Latina-  dans  un  vaste  reservoir    ...    II  forme 

rum,  Nos.  1672,  1762,  1894:  he  refers  to  aujourd'hui  una  belle  citerne,  solidemeut 

Spon's  Miscellanea,  p.   113,  xcv,  an  in-  voulee,  &c, 
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vine  also  had  "  twined  her  marriageable  arms "  around 
the  old  Eoman  giant. 

We  cannot  expect  here  an  aqueduct  as  large  as  those 
which  supplied  great  cities,  as,  for  instance,  at  Tarragona, 
the  metropolis  of  liispania  Tarraconensis/  The  one  we 
are  now  considering  was  only  intended  to  furnish  water 
to  a  fortress,  which  commanded  the  Loire  and  the  road 
along  its  right  bank.  It  was  a  military  post,  such  as 
Lucan  alludes  to  when  he  enumerates  the  Gallic  tribes 
relieved  from  the  presence  of  the  Roman  legions,  whom 
Ca3sar  led  across  the  Eubicon  : 

nee  ultra 
Instabiles  Turonas  circumsita  castra  coercent. 

Pharsalia,  lib.  I,  436,  sq.^ 

For  the  same  reason  there  was  no  canal  of  masonry  to 
convey  the  water  at  Luynes,  pipes  being  sufficient  for 
the  purpose,  an  arrangement  that  has  been  observed 
in  the  environs  of  Lyons  also.  The  length  of  the 
aqueduct  is  said  b}^  Caylus  to  be  145  toises  (fathoms), 
it  is  constructed  with  small  cubical  stones,  but  we 
find  bricks  in  the  vaults  of  the  arches.  In  one  pier 
I  noticed  two  courses  of  bonding  tiles.  The  square 
holes  which  can  be  distinguished  in  the  photograph 
were  used  to  fix  scaffolding  in  the  process  of  construc- 
tion ;  four  piers  which  had  given  way  Avere  afterwards 
strengthened  by  buttresses.  No  doubt  can  be  entertained 
as  to  the  object  for  which  this  edifice  was  erected,  for 
Caylus  informs  us  that  the  hill  towards  the  North  end  was 
full  of  abundant  springs,  and  that  the  remains  of  a 
reservoir  very  well  preserved  were  to  be  seen  within  the 

^  See  my  papei-  on  the  Antiquities  of  continuator,  Hirtius,  E.G.  viii,  46.     Les 

Tarragona,    §  iv,    Avchffiol.    Joiirn.,    vol.  manuscrits    de    Ca?sar,    dans   deux    des 

xxxvii^   pp,  17-20,   p.    19,   note   4.     The  passages  ou  ee  peuple  est  nomme  .... 

Aqueduct   has    been    photographed    by  portent  Turoni,  Toroni.    Les  Inscriptions 

Laurent,  a  French  artist.     Parcerisa,  Re-  nous    donuent     Turoni  \     voy.    civitas 

cuerdos  y  Bellezas  de  Espaua,  Cataluna,  TV  |  ronor  libera    .    .    .    Les  monnaies 

Tomo  primo,  p.  208  sq.  and  note  101  ;  gauloises    donnent    tvronos    cantorix, 

V.    Indice    de   las    Liminas,    Tarragona,  tvronos  triccos.     Rolliu  et  Feuardent, 

Acueducto  romano,  conocido  con  el  nombrc  Catalogue  d'une  Collection  de  Medailles 

de  puente  de  las  Ferreras.  de  la   Gaule,  p.   17.     Chefs  Turons.     I 

2   Turones  is  the  more  usual  form  in  exhibited  one  of  the.se  coins,  No.   200  ; 

printed   books,   but    Desjardins    prefers  obv.    TVRONos,    Head     of    Apollo  ;  rev. 

Turoni,  Geographic  de  la  Gaule  Romaine,  cantoris,  Horse  running  to  left  ;  above, 

tome  ii,  p.    482,  note  1.      This  tribe  is  an  annulet  ;  below,  a  symbol  resembling 

mentioned  by  Cresar  three  times.  Bell.  a  lyre. 
Gall,  ii,  35;  vii,  4,  75;  and  once  by  his 
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precincts  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Venaiit,  and  a  well,  52  ft. 
deep,  to  which  there  was  a  descent  by  stone  steps.  His 
account  is  accompanied  by  a  good  Plate  with  scales  of 
measurements,  tome  vii,  No.  Ixxxviii :  Fig.  I  shows  the 
gorge  in  which  the  Aqueduct  is  built,  and  on  the  South 
side  of  it  the  old  town  of  Maille  and  Roman  walls,  &c  ; 
Fig.  II,  general  view  of  Aqueduct ;  Fig.  Ill,  three  arches 
on  an  enlarged  scale.^ 

As  a  numismatic  illustration  I  exhibit  a  denarius  of  the 
gens  Marcia ;  it  represents,  on  the  obverse,  the  head  of 
Ancus  Marcius,  whom  the  family  claimed  as  their  ancestor ; 
on  the  reverse  aqva  ^r,  between  arches  which  support  an 
equestrian  statue." 

'  (To  be  continucd.J 


1  As  ill  the  ciiye  of  the  Pile  Saiiit-Mar.s, 
so  here  Saiivagere  gives  us  the  best 
engraving.  Plate  XV,  p.  139,  Op.  citat., 
contains  Vestiges  d'un  Aquediic  des 
ancieus  Remains  qui  se  voyent  u  I'Est- 
Nord-Est  de  la  Gorge  ou  est  la  ville  de 
Luynes  ;  Plan  des  Piles  de  TAqueduc  ; 
Carte  Relative  aux  Autiquites  des  en- 
virons de  Tours  et  Ji  im  cheniiu  dit  de 
Cesar,  entre  la  Loire  et  le  Loir  ;  Plan 
particulier  de  I'Eglise,  du  Prieure  et  de 
]a  Cure  de  St.  Venant,  avec  rf)rat()ire  de 
St.  Solenine  ;  Vue  et  elevation  de  la 
partie  de  vieux  murs  antiques  qui  resta 
la  plus  eutiere  avec  le  parapet  croule  ; 
Carte  particuliere  de  la  ville  de  Luynes 
et  deti  tuvirou.-:,  &c.  ;  Dessein  eu  grand 
VOL.  XLV 


des  Arcades  de  TAqueduc  telles  qu'  elles 
exi.stent. 

-  Cohen,  Medailles  Consulaires,  PI. 
XXVI,  Marcia,  fig.  8,  p.  203,  on  lit  aqva. 
MAB  ou  AQVA  MAKC  {Aqua  Marcio)  selon 
que  I'aqueduc  a  des  arches  de  jdIus  ou  de 
moins,  p.  205.  Le  revers  represente 
I'aqueduc  Marcien  sur  lequel  est  la  statue 
de  Quintus  Marcius  Rex,  qui,  pendant  sa 
picture,  acheva  la  construction  de  cet 
aqueduc,  imagine  par  le  roi  Ancus 
Marcius.  This  interesting  coin  is  by 
no  means  rare.  Rollin  et  Feuardeut, 
Collection  de  Medailles  Romaines  (Fa- 
milies), p.  58,  No.  551.  AR.  1  fr.  50, 
Beau  2  fr.,  Tres-Beau  3  fr.,  A'  fleur  de 
coin  4  fr. 

2h 


ox    TllK    .MOXIJMKNTS    AND     EFFKIIES    IN    8T.    MAKY'S 
CIIURCIL  AND   THE   BEAUCHAMP  CHAPEL,  WAKWICK.i 

By  ALBERT  HARTSHORNE,  F.S.A. 

When  we  consider  the  greatness  and  the  dignity  of  the 
ancient  house  of  Warwick,  passing  for  more  than  four  cen- 
turies through  the  Unes  of  Newburgh,  Plessitis,  Mauduit, 
Beauchamp,  Nevill,  and  Plantagenet,  and  come  to  War- 
wick to  look  for  their  tombs,  we  are  at  once  reminded  of 
the  famous  speech  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Crewe :  "  Time 
hath  his  revolutions,  there  must  be  a  period  and  end  to 
all  temporal  things,  finis  rerum,  an  end  of  names  and 
dignities,  and  whatsoever  is  terrene,  and  why  not  of  De 
Vere  ?  For  where  is  Boliun  ?  Where  is  Mowbray  ?  Where 
is  Mortimer  ?  Nay,  what  is  more,  and  most  of  all — where 
is  Plantagenet  ?"  Lord  Crewe  said  of  Vere  of  Oxford, 
"  no  king  in  Christendom  hath  such  a  subject,"  and,  like 
Oxford,  the  house  of  Warwick  rose  through  a  series  of 
great  men,  and,  in  the  time  of  the  Beauchamps,  and 
particularly  the  Nevills,  to  such  a  pitch  that  they  became 
at  last  too  great  for  subjects,  and  after  giving  a  succession 
of  earls  for  upwai'ds  of  four  hundred  years  the  ancient 
house  fell  at  last,  as  it  were,  by  its  own  weight. 

But  we  have  "  come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him ;" 
to  talk  not  of  honours  and  pedigrees,  but  "  of  graves,  of 
worms,  and  epitaphs,"  and  provoke  the  tombs  and  silent 
dust  to  render  up  an  account. 

This  being  the  case,  the  question  at  once  presents  itself, 
how  is  it  that  with  so  long  a  succession  of  great  men  here 
we  find  so  comparatively  few  of  their  monuments,  even  of 
cadets  ?  Many  circumstances  have  contributed  to  bring 
this  about.  Chief  among  them  are,  the  re-building  of  the 
choir  in  the  time  of  Edward  III;  the  transference,  to  a 

^  Read  in  the  Historical  Section  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institute,   held  at 
Leamington,  August  Stb,  1888, 
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great  extent,  of  the  principal  place  of  sepulture  to 
Tewkesbury,  owing  to  the  marriage  of  Kichard  de  Beau- 
champ  with  the  heiress  of  Despencer ;  and  the  disastrous 
fire  of  1694. 

In  the  former  case  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  lions, 
who  lived  from  1411  to  1491,  and  must  certainly  have 
known  persons  who  saw  the  re-building,  that  the  monu- 
ment of  Thomas  de  Newburgh  who  died  in  1242,  sixth 
Earl  of  Warwick,  and  divers  more  of  his  ancestors  were 
removed  when  the  choir  was  rebuilt,  and  never  set  up 
again.  Probably  Thomas  de  Beauchamp  the  builder, 
had  little  idea  who  were  here  commemorated,  and  it  was 
no  uncommon  way  of  dealing  with  ancient  monuments 
in  the  middle  ages,  particularly  when  a  new  fabric  had 
to  be  raised.  This  ill-treatment  of  monuments  has 
descended  to  our  own  time,  but  with  a  diHerence. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Henry  VI.  went 
to  the  Abbey  to  fix  the  spot  for  his  own  grave,  it  was 
proposed  to  him,  with  the  same  reckless  disregard  for 
antiquity  which  marked  those  times,  to  move  the  tomb  of 
Eleanor,  to  make  room  for  him  ;  but  the  King  said  he 
"  could  in  no  wise  do  it."  He  asked,  with  strange  ignor- 
ance, the  names  of  the  kings  among  whose  tombs  he 
stood.  It  was  then  suefcrested  that  the  monument  of  his 
father,  Henry  V.,  should  be  pushed  aside,  to  which  he 
answered,  "  Nay,  let  him  alone,  he  lyeth  like  a  noble 
prince  ;  I  would  not  trouble  him."  And  finally  it  was 
settled — "  forsooth  and  forsooth,  here  will  we  lie  !  here  is 
a  good  place  for  us."     He  never  came  to  it. 

We  may  be  sure  that  no  such  piety  troubled  Thomas 
de  Beauchamp.  He  was  a  man  of  action,  one  of  the 
warriors  of  Cressy  and  Poictiers,  so  the  monuments 
of  the  Norman  Newburghs  were  swept  away  to  make 
room  for  the  new  choir  which  arose  at  his  bidding, 
and  in  the  midst  of  it  he  and  his  countess  still 
"  sleep  in  duU  cold  marble."  There  probably  may 
have  been  some  monuments  of  the  Beauchamp  family 
here  which  were  wiped  out  by  the  re-building  of 
the  choir,  but  their  burials  are  not  recorded.  We 
know  that  the  Plessitis  and  Mauduit  earls  rest,  the  one 
at  Missenden,  1262,  and  the  other  at  Westminster, 
1267.    The  marriage  of  Isabel,  sister  of  William  Mauduit, 
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and  eventually  countess  of  Warwick  in  her  own  right, 
with  William  de  Beauchamp,  first  brings  that  family 
here.  William  died  in  12G9,  and  his  son  of  the 
same  name,  who  first  bore  the  cross-crosslets,  in  1298, 
and  both  are  buried  at  the  Friars  Minors,  Worcester, 
Guy,  the  son  of  the  last-named  —  Gaveston's  "  Black 
Hound  of  Arden,"  who  died  in  1315 — lies  at  Bordesley, 
and  his  son  was  Thomas  de  lieauchamp,  the  builder  of 
the  choir,  who  succeeded  him  at  the  age  of  two  years, 
and  whose  monument  we  will  now  proceed  to  notice. 

The  whole  memorial  is  of  alabaster,  but  not  of  the 
very  purest  kind.  The  earliest  instance  of  the  use  of  this 
material  for  a  monument  is  the  effigy  of  John  de  Hanbury, 
at  Hanbury  in  Staffordshire,  said  to  be  not  later  than  1240. 
This  requires  confirmation.  The  first  alabaster  monument 
of  importance  is  the  tomb  and  effigy  of  John  of  Eltham 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  who  died  in  1334^  and  from  this 
time  onwards  the  material  gradually  deteriorated  from 
spotless  white  to  the  veined  and  stained  stones  of  which 
effigies  and  monuments  were  made  in  the  Jacobean  time, 
and,  in  short,  until  the  material,  on  account  of  its  utter 
unfitness  for  the  purpose,  was  entirely  given  up  for 
effigies  at  the  advent  of  Nicholas  Stone,  who  always  used 
marble  for  his  beautiful  figures.  There  are  two  from 
his  hand  in  Stoneleigh  Church.  Certainly  the  old  men 
did  the  best  they  could  with  the  material,  and  con- 
cealed its  defects  more  and  more  completely  by  painting 
the  figures  to  the  life,  as  well  as  the  tombs.  Countless 
monuments  show  this  practice.  At  the  present  day  the 
strange  appreciation  of  an  unsightly  material  for  its 
own  sake,  has  brought  about  the  re-use  of  alabaster, 
which  has  such  a  disquieting  influence,  and  plays  so 
large  a  part  in  modern  restoration. 

A  few  indentures  of  ao-reement  for  makino*  monuments 
have  come  down  to  us,  and  they  are  valuable  in  more 
ways  than  one.  They  show  that  these  memorials  were  no 
mere  haj)hazard  productions,  but  that  both  sculptors  and 
executors  laboured  to  produce  the  best  likeness  they 
could  of  the  deceased,  and  no  doubt  the  greater  the  man, 
so  much  the  more  was  the  care  taken.  They  tell  us 
where  the  sculptors,  "  kervers  "  or  "  marblers,"  worked  ; 
they  give  us  the  prices,  and  are  full  of  curious  inform  a- 
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tion  concerning  sculptural  and  architectural  terms  that 
would  long  ago  have  passed  into  oblivion  but  for  these 
particular  records. 

Alabaster  was  worked  in  the  middle  ages,  and  later, 
at  Ilartshorne,  Chellaston,  Burton-on-Trent,  Fauld  and 
Tutbury,  and  an  enormous  number  of  monuments  must 
have  been  produced,  for  we  meet  with  them  everywhere. 
It  was  used  alike  for  kings  and  commoners ;  large  numbers 
have  been  destroyed,  and,  as  evidence  of  the  favour  in 
which  it  was  held  on  the  continent,  we  find  English 
workmen  taking  over  to  Nantes  the  alabaster  effigy  of 
John,  Duke  of  Brittany  under  a  safe-conduct  from  Henry 
IV.,  and  setting  it  up  in  Nantes  Cathedral  in  1408.  It 
may  be  convenient  to  note  the  distinction  between  the 
true  alabaster  of  the  ancients,  a  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
the  gypceous  English  alabaster,  a  sulphate  of  lime.  The 
former  is  hard,  and  the  latter  quite  easily  worked. 

The  monument  of  Thomas  de  Beauchamp  consists  of 
an  altar  tomb  with  panelled  sides,  containing  thirty-six 
"  weepers"  standing  in  niches  under  simple  canopies,  or, 
as  thej^  were  called,  "  hovels,"  a  word  used  now  in  quite 
a  different  sense.  The  tomb  sustains  the  effigies  of  Beau- 
champ  and  his  wife  Catherine.  Earl  Thomas  is  shown  in 
a  suit  of  armour,  well  known  to  us  by  the  monuments 
and  brasses  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  XIV.  and  the  first 
of  the  XV.  centuries.  That  is  to  say,  generally,  he  wears 
a  bascinet,  a  camail,  epaulieres,  brassarts,  coudieres, 
av ant-bras,  a  jupon,  a  baudric,  a  mail  hauberk,  cuisses, 
jambes,  and  soUerets.  These  are  the  usual  names  by  which 
the  military  equipments  of  the  time  were  known,  and 
on  examining  the  harness  more  closely,  we  at  once  infer 
that  it  represents  a  special  suit,  no  doubt  copied  from 
Beauchamp's.own  armour,  and  we  gather  from  the  shape 
of  the  bascinet  that  this  form  of  headpiece  had  only 
lately  grown  out  of  those  of  the  rounder  type  of  an 
earlier  period,  it  being  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that 
armour,  like  architecture,  never  stood  still,  but,  like  the 
great  science,  was  ever  progressing,  and  in  a  state  of 
transition  from  one  style  to  another,  the  amount  of  change 
depending  more  or  less  upon  the  political  and  military 
events  of  the  time.  How  complete  the  change  was  in  the 
space  of  about  a  century  may  be  more  fully  realized  on 
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comparing  the  efRgy  of  a  De  Montfort,  who  died  in  1275, 
with  that  of  a  Grandison,  wlio  was  living  in  1340  ;  or  the 
elfigy,  now  under  consideration,  of  Thomas  Beauchamp, 
who  died  in  1370,  with  that  of  "Brass  Beauchamp."  who 
"deceased  full  Christianly"  in  1439,  and  with  whom  we 
will  deal  presently.^ 

Taken  alone, — such  was  the  accuracy  with  which 
sculptors  copied  actual  armour, — the  bascinet  of  Thomas 
de  Beauchamp  would,  in  the  hands  of  an  expert,  date  the 
figure  within  five  years,  and  from  it,  and  other  details,  we 
judge  that  the  effigy  was  made  in  the  Earl's  lifetime,  and 
just  before  his  last  expedition  into  France.  Special  points 
in  the  armour  help  us  to  this  conclusion, — the  demi- 
brassarts  sprung  on  and  not  hinged  as  in  later  times, 
showing  the  fine  quality  of  the  metal,  and  strapped  over 
the  mail  sleeves  of  the  hauberk  ;  the  details  of  the 
baudric  ;  the  particular  forms  and  small  articulations  of 
the  elbow  and  knee  pieces,  and  further  evidences  that 
need  not  be  gone  into  now.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult,  and 
unfair  even  to  an  archseological  audience,  to  attempt  to 
hold  the  interest  on  matters  purely  technical,  or  of  small 
detail,  with  nothing  to  point  to.  There  will  fortunately 
be  an  opportunity  to-morrow  of  seeing  this  accurate 
reflection  of  a  fine  suit,  and  it  is  the  more  desirable  to 
study  it  because  the  rarity  of  actual  armour  of  this  time  is 
perhaps  not  sufficiently  recognized.  Here  and  there  we 
get  an  isolated  bascinet,  an  imperfect  camail,  or  a  coute  ; 
but  of  complete  suits  of  this  period,  in  their  integrity,  no 
single  example  exists.  The  nearest  approach  we  have  to 
such  a  thing  are  those  priceless  relics  at  Canterbury,  the 
shield,  the  sword  sheath,  the  helm,  the  jupon,  and  the 
gauntlets  of  the  Black  Prince.  It  is  very  melancholy  and 
humiliating  to  think  that  they  have  so  long  been  the  prey 
of  dust,  damp,  rust,  neglect,  spiders,  and  deca}^,  and  we 
may  again  take  the  opportunity  of  intreating  the 
authorities,  before  it  is  too  late,  to  set  up  a  proper 
glass   case   for   their   protection   hard   by   the  beautiful 
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monument  with  which  these  unique  personal  memorials 
are  so  inseparably  connected. 

With  regard  to  the  effigy  of  the  lady,  it  oilers  nothing 
very  remarkable  in  the  way  of  costume.  She  is  habited 
in  a  close-fitting  kirtle  with  tight  sleeves  reaching  half- 
way over  the  back  of  the  hand,  in  the  very  usual 
fourteenth  century  way,  and  closely  fastened  to  the 
elbows  with  Oriental  profusion  by  a  multitude  of  little 
buttons,  which  must  have  been  a  sad  exasperating  work 
to  do  up.  This  comfortless  garment  is  laced  up  the  front 
and  cut  low  in  the  neck,  and  could  have  nothing  at  all  to 
recommend  save  the  plea  of  fashion,  which  was,  of  course, 
everything.  Round  the  hips  is  a  picturesque  girdle 
buckled  on  the  left  side  and  studded  with  roses.  Under 
the  chin  is  worn  a  small  wimple, — they  were  just  now 
dying  out, — and  on  the  head  we  find  one  of  the  numerous 
variety  of  head-dresses  of  the  fourteenth  century,  more 
singular  than  beautiful.  No  hair  is  shown,  but  a  mass  of 
small  pleated  work  surrounds  the  face  and  is  kept  in  form 
by  a  veil,  or  handkerchief,  lightly  passed  over  it,  and  of 
which  the  ends  hang  down.  This  head  had  a  long 
course ;  it  was  warm  and  comfortable,  and  re-a])peared, 
long  after,  in  a  slightly  altered  form  in  the  caps  of  our 
own  grandmothers. 

The  Earl  has  gallantly  taken  off  his  right  gauntlet,  and 
holds  the  lady's  right  hand.  There  are  some  other 
instances  of  this  fashion  in  effigies,  and  it  also  occurs  in 
brasses,  all  between  1370  and  1420.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  monument  is  the  work  of  Eobert  Sutton 
and  Thomas  Prentys,  carvers  of  Chellaston,  in  Derbyshire, 
who  made  the  monument  of  Ealph  Greene  at  Lowick,  in 
Northamptonshire,  the  agreement  for  which  has  been  pre- 
served for  us  in  that  rarest  of  printed  books,  "  Halstead's 
Genealogies." 

Concerning  the  array  of  thirty-six  weepers  round  the 
tomb,  they  are  all  in  civil  costume,  the  ladies  wearing 
heads  like  the  paramount  figure.  They  form  a  most 
valuable  series,  and  perhaps  no  monument,  save  that  at 
Earls  Colne  to  Eichard  and  Lancerona  de  Vere,  with  its 
twenty-four  weepers,  gives  so  much  variety  of  lay 
costume.  This  latter  monument  seems  also  to  be  from 
the  hand  of  the  Chellaston  artists,  and  several  others  may 
be  identified. 
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Now,  a  few  words  as  to  the  manner  of  the  interment 
of  Thomas  Beauchamp  and  his  wife.  It  was  the  custom 
in  early  times  to  wash  and  salt  the  dead  body,  to  wrap  it 
in  an  ox  hide,  which,  in  special  cases  was  gilt,  carry  it  on 
a  bier,  and  lay  it  in  a  stone  coffin.  These  were  usually 
set  level  M'ith  the  pavement  of  the  church,  a  heavy  lid 
laid  thereon,  and  carved  either  with  a  cross  or  the  effigy  of 
the  deceased.  King  John  was  so  interred,  but  in  his  Eoyal 
robes,  and  on  his  head  the  Monk's  cowl,  the  passport 
throu<di  Purgatory — 

"And  they  who  to  be  sure  of  Paradi.so, 
Dying  put  on  the  weed?  of  Dominic, 
Or  in  Franciscan  thought  to  pass  disguised." 

And  for  further  security  against  the  Evil  One,  the  cofnn 
placed  in  Worcester  Cathedral  between  the  sainted  bodies 
of  Oswald  and  Wulstan,  a  wise  precaution  for  the  worst, 
if  the  ablest,  of  the  Angevins. 

Out  of  this  pavement  burial  the  altar  tomb  graduall}^ 
grew,  the  stone  coffin,  hj  the  same  degrees,  being  super- 
seded by  those  of  lead,  and  of  wood  with  angular- 
shaped  or  flat  lids.  The  lower  orders  were  buried 
without  coffins,  but  enveloped  in  a  shroud,  drawn  toge- 
ther and  tied  about  the  head  and  feet ;  and  this  practice, 
which  necessitated  the  use  of  a  bier  to  bear  the  carcass 
to  the  grave,  continued  until  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  when 
the  enactments  in  the  18th  and  30th  of  his  reign,  for 
burial  in  woollen  cloth,  somewhat  altered  the  mode  of 
laying  out,  and  brought  in  the  use  of  wooden  coffins  for 
all  classes.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  bodies  of 
important  persons  were  not  commonly  placed  below  in 
vaults  until  after  the  Civil  Wars,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century  the  rude  process  of  salting  and 
wrapping  in  leather  had  necessarily  developed  into  the 
important  and  complete  art  of  embalming.  The  process 
now  was  to  wash,  bowell,  anoint,  and  saturate  the 
body  with  preservative  balsams  and  aromatics.  It  was 
then  closely  wrapped  in  cere-cloths,  "  cered,"  hence  the 
word  cerements  ;  habited  in  robes  of  state,  "  apparelled"- — 
never  in  armour  which  was  far  too  valuable  to  bury 
away ;  placed  in  a  leaden  coffin,  "  leaded,"  and  finally 
"cofred,"  "chested"  or  coffined  in  wood;  this  outer  case, 
at  the  particular  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  was  usually 
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covered  with  velvet  with  a  white  cross  on  the  Hd  in 
damask  from  end  to  end.  This  was  then  carried  to  the 
church  with  most  picturesque  and  solemn  funeral  rites  as 
may  still  be  seen  in  their  fullness  in  Italy,  and  placed 
])eneatli  the  ufreat  lierse  set  up  for  the  purpose,  and  of 
which  we  will  speak  more  particularly  later  on.  Here 
the  coffin  remained  until  the  time  arrived  to  place  it  iii 
the  tomb  prepared  for  it. 

The  above  is  a  general  outline  of  what  must  have  taken 
place  at  the  death  of  Thomas  de  Beauchamp,  and  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  conjure  up  all  the  actors,  the 
armour,  the  vestments,  the  costume,  "  the  trappings  and 
the  suits  of  woe,"  fill  in  the  details,  and  paint  a  picture  of 
the  whole  scene. 

Concerning  the  man  himself,  in  his  lifetime,  he  was 
distinguished  amongst  a  crowd  of  men  of  distinction. 
He  attended  the  king  in  his  wars  in  Scotland  and  France, 
and  did  great  service  in  1340.  He  was  created  Earl 
Marshall  of  England,  and  made  one  of  the  marshals  of 
the  army  in  France,  and,  as  a  chief  commander,  he  led 
the  van  under  the  Black  Prince  at  Cressy.  At  Poictiers 
he  fought  so  stoutly  that,  like  a  good  workman,  his  hand 
was  extremely  galled  by  his  sword  and  battle  axe.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  constituted 
in  1344,  or  1350,  and  occupied  himself  later  on  by  warring 
against  the  infidels,  that  convenient  safety  valve  for  exu- 
berant soldiers.  His  military  ardour  did  not  hinder  him 
from  the  more  enduring  works  of  building  and  piet}^  The 
walls  of  Warwick  Castle,  which  in  Earl  Mauduit's  time 
had  been  demolished,  he  rebuilt,  and  fortified  the  gate- 
ways, and  it  must  be  to  him  that  we  owe  the  great  range 
of  vaulted  sub-structures  and  the  grand  tower  called 
Caesar's.  Finally,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  he  founded 
the  choir  of  St.  Mary's  by  his  will,  dated  Sept.  6,  1369, 
and  made  the  town  of  Warwick  toll-free.  In  his  sixty- 
second  year,  he  again  took  the  field  in  France,  and, 
old  as  he  was  for  that  age,  he  drove  the  French  forward 
from  Calais,  wasted  the  district  and  relieved  the  Enulish 
army  then  in  dire  straits.  But  the  pestilence  laid 
hold  of  him,  and,  dying  in  France  Nov.  13,  1370, 
his  body  was  brought  hither  and  placed,  as  we  ha\e 
seen,  in  the  midst  of  the  choir  which  he  had  founded, 
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by  the  side  of  his  countess,  Catherine,  daughter  of  Roger 
Mortimer,  who  died  a  few  weeks  before  him. 

The  upper  end  of  the  monument  is  a  Uttle  darkened  by 
the  action  of  the  fire  of  lGi)4,  and  it  appears  that  when 
the  church  was  re-built  certain  necessary  repairs  were 
made  to  the  tomb,  and  the  damage  to  three  or  four  of  the 
weepers  made  good  in  plaster.  At  the  same  time  the 
alabaster  sword  was  replaced  by  one  of  iron  and  not 
following  the  ancient  line  which  is  shown  by  the  marks 
of  the  crutches,  or  supports  for  it.  This  was  a  fatal 
error,  and,  as  we  have  it  in  Hudibras  : — 

"  Ay  me  !  what  perils  do  environ 
The  man  that  meddles  Avith  cold  iron." 

How  great  exactly  the  mischief  of  the  fire  was  to  the 
monuments  of  the  earls  of  Warwick  we  shall  now  never 
know,  but  the  next  one  we  have  to  deal  with  suffered  to 
such  an  extent  that  only  the  brasses  remain.  These  are 
fixed  on  the  east  wall  of  the  nave,  and  a  modern  Latin 
inscription  tells  us  that  they  Avere  snatched  from  tlie 
sacrilegious  flame  and  so  set  up  in  1706. 

The  figures  are  of  a  kind  and  time  so  shortly  removed 
from  those  of  the  effigies  already  described  that  the  change 
in  the  armour  and  dress  is  not  considerable.  Moreover, 
the}'  are  so  high  up  that  their  really  important  parts  cannot 
well  be  seen.  These  are  the  examples  of  the  "  ouvrage 
poingonne,"  or  pounced  work,  in  which  the  Beauchamp 
cognizances  and  the  diapered  patterns  are  executed.  The 
heraldic  devices  on  the  bronze  effigy  of  Richard  II.  and 
his  Queen  in  the  Abbey  are  well  known  and  beautiful 
instances  of  this  most  tedious  and  delicate  work  in  fine 
dots  or  punctures  ;  the  examples  at  Warwick  being  the 
only  others  that  have  been  noticed,  we  may  conclude  that 
both  subjects  are  from  the  hand  of  the  same  artists, 
Nicholas  Broker  and  Godfrey  Prest,  citizens  and  copper- 
smiths of  London.  The  word  pounced  survives  in 
"  pounce  box."  The  persons  here  commemorated  are 
Thomas  de  Beauchamp,  second  son  and  heir  of  Thomas 
in  the  choir,  and  Margaret  his  wife.  By  his  will  dated 
November  28,  1406,  she  gave  her  body  to  be  buried  in 
the  collegiate  church  at  Warwick,  and  willed  that  at  her 
burial  there  should  be  five  tapers,  containing  five  pounds, 
of  wax,  burning  about  her  corpse  from  the  beginning  of 
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service  on  the  eve  before  her  funeral,  until  the  high  mass 
of  requiem  on  the  morrow  after ;  and  at  the  same  time 
there  should  be  twenty  torches  held  burning  by  twenty 
poor  men  about  her  lierse,  and  which  were  afterwards  to 
remain  for  the  high  altar  and  other  altars  of  the  church 
for  the  honour  of  God  and  accordini!;  to  ancient  custom 
and  right. 

Earl  Thomas  succeeded  his  father  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  years,  and  in  1376  was  made  Governor  of  the  Channel 
Isles,  a  much  more  important  post  four  centuries  ago  than 
it  might  be  at  the  present  day.  In  1379  he  was  chosen 
by  Parliament  to  l)e  governor  of  the  King,  Eichard  II., 
then  a  minor,  as  the  best  qualified  for  so  high  a  charge. 
In  this  employment  he  seems  to  have  had  neither  success 
or  satisfaction.  The  King  showed  a  turbulent  spirit  and 
a  weakness  for  giddy  favorites,  who  pushed  him  on  to  all 
sorts  of  extravagance  and  iniquity.  He  even  entered  into 
contrivances  to  put  his  governor  to  death.  Upon  this, 
Warwick  and  Gloucester  took  up  arms,  and  the  King  having 
been  curbed  by  the  Parliament  in  1387,  he  shortly  after 
discharged  some  of  his  great  officers  and  counsellors,  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  being  one  of  them.  Thus  dismissed,  he 
retired  to  his  castle  at  Warwick  and  amused  himself  with 
building.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  remarkable  tower 
called  after  Guy  arose,  and  both  this  and  the  body  of  the 
great  church  were  fniished  in  1394,  and  the  choir  also  com- 
pleted by  this  Thomas  de  Beauchamp.  But  the  king's 
resentment  and  jealousy  continued,  and  by  stratagem  he 
obtained  possession  of  the  Earl's  person.  He  threw  him- 
self upon  the  Parliament  for  justice,  but  was  condemned 
to  lose  his  head  for  having  arrayed  himself  against  his 
Sovereign.  But  his  life  was  spared,  his  castle  and  inheri- 
tance taken  from  him,  and  himself  banished  to  the  Isle  of 
Man  for  life.  But  he  was  soon  removed  to  London,  and 
entirely  restored  by  Henry  IV.  He  died  April  8,  1401, 
and  was  buried,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  body  of  the 
great  church  which  he  finished.  By  his  will,  he  left  to 
his  son  Richard  the  sword  and  coat  of  mail  of  Guy, 
which  he  had  received  in  1369  as  an  heirloom  from  his 
father.  This  shows  how  ancient  is  the  veneration  for 
this — must  it  be  said  before  an  audience  in  Warwickshire — 
mythical  persoiiage ! 
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"VVe  now  come  to  a  memorial  that  is,  with  the  shigle 
exception  of  the  chapel  and  tomb  of  Henry  VII.,  the 
noblest  monnment  in  ]<]ngland  ;  and  thont2;li  our  business 
now  is  not  with  architecture  but  with  tombs  and  effigies, 
we  may  not  pass  over  the  Beauchamp  chapel  in  absolute 
silence,  because  it  fortunately  happens  that  the  whole  of 
the  accounts  for  it  have  been  preserved.  Thus  we  have 
the  agreement  and  charges  for  the  windows,  to  be  made 
of  glass  from  beyond  the  seas,  and  no  glass  of  English 
make.  This  is  interesting  as  showing  us  in  what  low 
estimation  English  art  in  glass  was  held  at  the  time.  The 
agreement  and  charges  for  the  desks  and  organ  house  ; 
for  the  painting  of  the  doom  on  the  west  wall ;  for  the 
stone  images  about  the  east  window  ;  the  charges  for  the 
stone-work  of  the  chapel ;  for  the  tomb,  and  the  pave- 
ment and  steps  about  it  ;  for  the  table  plates  ;  the 
herse  ;  "  the  scripture  of  declaration ;"  the  weepers  ;  the 
scutcheons,  and  the  effigy  of  Kichard  de  Beauchamp. 

From  these  records  we  gather  more  particularly  that 
William  Austin,  citizen  and  founder,  of  London,  cove- 
nanted to  cast  and  make  an  image  of  a  man  armed,  of  pure 
latten,  garnished  with  certain  ornaments,  namely,  with 
sword  and  dagger,  with  a  garter,  with  a  helm  and  crest 
under  his  head,  and  at  his  feet  a  bear  muzzled,  and  a 
griffin  ;  all  according  to  patterns,  and  all  which  to  be 
brought  to  Warwick  and  laid  on  the  tomb  at  the  peril  of 
the  said  Austin.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  these 
items  were  made  according  to  patterns,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  armour  and  accoutrements  were  copied 
from  the  earl's  own  suit  and  weapons.  The  herse  and  its 
details  were  made  after  a  special  pattern  provided  by  the 
executors. 

Then  we  have  contracts  with  the  goldsmith  for  who- 
ning,  polishing,  and  perfecting  to  the  guilding  the  image  of 
the  man,  and  all  the  apparel  thereto  belonging,  as  well  as 
the  figures  of  the  weepers  and  the  escutcheons.  Agree- 
ments for  the  gilding  and  burnishing  of  these  particulars 
follow,  showing  what  minute  care  was  taken  to  have 
everything  of  the  best  possible  make  and  finish,  all  the 
gold  being  provided  by  the  executors,  for  they  knew  then, 
as  we  know  now,  that  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters. 

The  agreement  for  the  tomb  of  Purbeck  and  the  pave- 
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meiit  was  made  with  a  marbler  of  Corfe,  with  so  many 
small  housing  witli  hovels  over  them,  for  the  weepers 
which  the  lattener  cast  and  the  goldsmith  finished.  The 
total  charge  for  the  chapel  and  tomb  amounted  to  nearly 
£2,500  of  money  of  that  day,  the  memorial  having  been 
begun  in  1442  and  carried  throui^h  to  its  completion  in 
14"65. 

The  agreement  for  casting  the  eiligy  was  entered  into 
a  few  years  after  Beauchamp's  death,  and  we  are  justified 
in  considering  that  we  have  here  an  accurate  representa- 
tion of  the  man  and  his  armour.  The  marked  character 
of  the  countenance  and  the  furrowed  brow  so  well  accord 
with  the  life  of  extreme  activity  which  he  led  that  they 
can  hardly  be  the  imaginar}^  creation  of  the  lattener. 

The  effigy  lies  on  the  plates  upon  the  table  of  the 
tomb.  It  represents  a  man  fully  armed  with  the  hands 
in  the  position  of  earnest  supplication,  as  seen  in  the 
Orantes  in  the  catacombs  at  Rome,  and  which  is  retained 
by  the  priest  in  the  most  solemn  part  of  the  mass.  The 
figure  was  drawn  by  Charles  Alfred  Stothard  in  1818,  and 
forms  the  subject  of  four  beautiful  etchings  in  his  Monu- 
mental Effigies.  Of  it  he  writes  as  follows  in  a  letter  to 
the  Eev.  Thomas  Kerrich,  Dec.  22,  1813  : — 

"  Your  conjectures  respecting  Eichard  Beauchamp, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  are  right ;  it  is  indeed  a  great  acquisi- 
tion. I  never  saw  armour  so  well  made  out  on  any 
monumental  figure.  Every  Buckle,  strap  and  hinge  is 
attended  to.  The  best  idea  I  can  give  you  of  it  is  to  say 
that  it  appears  to  be  a  suit  of  brass  armour,  having  the 
Head,  Hands  and  straps  added  in  the  same  metal.  What 
I  think  will  much  interest  you  in  this  figure  is  that  the 
back  of  it  is  as  much  finished  as  the  front.  Having 
obtained  leave  of  the  Mayor  of  Warwick  to  turn  the 
effigy  round,  I  made  a  drawing  in  this  view,  which 
explains  some  things  I  never  before  understood,  particu- 
larly straps  and  pieces  of  armour  on  the  shoulders  of 
Lord  Hungerford  at  Salisbury."' 

As  to  the  armour  of  Eichard  de  Beauchamp,  it 
demands  a  much  more  careful  study  than  can  now  be 

^  This  interesting  letter  in  the  posses-  talented  man,  whose  melancholy  death 
sion  uf  Mr.  Hurtshorne,  ■was  exhibited  to  by  an  accident  in  the  iirime  of  life  auti- 
the    meeting  as  a  relic  of  an  extremely       quaries  will  never  cease  to  regret. 
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given,  bill  attention  should  be  particularly  directed  U)  the 
reinforced  pauldrons,  or  shoulder  guards,  with  the  upper 
edjTe  turned  over  and  showing  the  origin  of  the  great 
u])right  pass  guards  of  later  times  ;  the  placates,  re- 
inforcing the  lower  part  of  the  breast  and  back  plates, 
and  fonuing  a  cuirass  a  emboitement ;  the  tassets  round 
the  hips ;  the  tuiles  hanging  from  them  in  front,  and  the 
culets  behind.  Tlie  real  suit  from  which  this  -was  copied 
was,  in  all  prol^abilitv,  of  Milanese  make. 

For  examples  of  elligies  showing  the  back  armour  the 
following  may  be  instanced  : — St.  George  at  I'rague  ;  St. 
George  at  Dijon  ;  Bernabo  Visconti  at  Milan  ;  the  Scaligers, 
Mastino  and  Cansigniorio  at  Verona  ;  Gatta  Melata  by 
Donatello,  at  Padua  ;  Colleoni  at  Venice  ;  and  the  armed 
men  in  Ucello's  picture  in  the  National  Gallery.  Round 
the  verge  is  the  "  Scripture  of  Declaration,"  a  very 
picturesque  piece  of  okl  English,  which  is  broken  up  by 
figures  of  the  bear  and  the  ragged  stafl",  the  one  being 
here  represented  by  a  *  ,  and  the  other  by  J.  The 
inscription  runs  as  follows  : — 

*  J3i"cietlt  tifbouthj  for  the  ^c^ucl  tuhom  qoi)  affoillc  ot  o\u  oi 
the  inooft  luorfhipful  |.hti9hte6  in  hi^  binjcs  |  of  monhot)c  ^ 
couuing  +  ^{icharli  *  ^icnuchamp  I  ktc  (!;orl  of  Stlarrctuih  *  lorli 
^efpcufcv  of  *'  IJcrgnlicnuii,  <.Sr  of  monji  other  gvetc  '^-  tcrbfhips, 
luhos  boliji  rcfteth  here  untier  this  tumlie  in  ix  fulfeirc  tjout  of  ^tonc 
(et  on  the  hare  rooch,  theluhneh  tiifiteb  luith  longe  sihncs  in  the  | 
(I'aftel  of  I  ^loan  thcrinne  lieccffeb  fnl  criftenly  the  laft  l)an  of  * 
J^pril  the  uer  of  oure  i  lori)  gob  ,2^.  ^1  I  (CCQKExxxix,  |  he'' being 
at  that  tnnre  '■''  |Cientcnant  gcnral  anli  golicrner  of  the  ^{oialme  of 
Jlrannre  "anil  of  the +!lnchie  of  jllormanliie,  hn  snfficient  ]  Jlntoritc 
of  oure  (Sou'aigne  kiri  the  Ifiing  *  liarrji  the  bj.  thetuhich  bolin 
tuith  grcte  lieliherac'on  mxh  fnl  toorthipfnl  roninite  |  *  |3i  ,§ce  ••■ 
J^nli  by  ^'  tonb  tuas  hroght  to  gilarretoik  the  iii]  iau  of  X  (October 
the  ycr'abonefcilic,  luxin  iuas  |  *  leibe  iuith  fnt  (Sotennr  exequies  in 
a  fdx  rhcft  malie  of  ^tone  in  this  Chirche  afore  the  toeft  hoxt  of 
this  I  Chapel  acrorMng  to  his  taft  SUille  *  Jlnb  X  ^eftamcnt  t 
therin  to  rctte  til  this  t  Chapel  by  him  bebiftli  i'  his  liti  tuerc 
malie.  J^l  thetuhurhe  Chapct  founlTeli  |  |  ^-  (Qn  the  fioorh,  ^nb 
alle  the  JVtembres  therof  his  |  Cxecntours  lieie  fully  make  JVnli 
j^pparaiUe  *^  |  ■*  |3y  the  Jludorite  of  his  ^eibe  latt  ^iUc  JVnD  I 
'^eftanunt  <2\nb  *  thevaftcr  |.1y  the  ;  same  JVnctorite  '^iheyltilie  * 
■^vandate  I  fiut  "'  luorthipfully  the  fcibc  ^"ioby  into  the  tvout 
abo\\cfeibc,  |^)omxreii  be  gob  therfoi-e  *  j  *  i  * 

This  remarkable  inscription   may  be   compared  with 
another,  equally  curious,  and  of  the  same  date,  on  the 
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brass  of  Eichard  Quartremayns  and  his  wife  in  Thame 

church : — 

©  cettfune  liftfje,  tf)nt  noto  Ijnst  oi)cvt{)rofa 

5Uid)aiO  (Quavtvrmagns  Squucu  nntJ  St'bil  ijfs  iutfc,  that  lie  \)txt  uoia  full 

lotur, 
SEIjat  InitljC  real  princes  of  Counsel  inas  tvue  antJ  irrtse  fametJ, 
QTo  3l\icljai-tJ  Qukc  of  |fork,  anti  aftur  toit^  Ijfs  Sane  l^onrj  ISlitoart  tljc 

iii^^'  nameti, 
E\)nt  fountirt)  in  tljc  C!l;f)ivcfje  of  STfjamc  a  Cfjauntrie,  bi  pore  men  anti  a 

fratcrnilc, 
In  tljf  iHIorsIjipp  of  Segnt  (jrijristofeve,  to  be  rclicbctii  in  perpetuutc. 
JIEfjcg  tijat  of  Ijcr  almus  fov  t|eir  S>oulis  a  paternoster  anl)  abc  tieboullo 

Iriul  seg, 
©f  fjolg  ffatiurs  is  granteti  tijcu  parlion  of  tiages  fortg  altoeg. 
?iMljicf)e  Eitljarb  antj  .Sibil  outc  of  tljc  toorltic  passi^  in  tlje  gerc  of  oure 
ILorti  jitt€(!reffi:3LJ 

With  regard  to  the  herse,  it  is  a  simple  framework  or 
cradle  of  bronze  gilt,  and,  unlike  the  usual  lierses  of  this 
time,  was  made  as  a  permanent  addition  to  the  tomb,  and, 
as  the  agreement  states,  "  to  beare  a  covering  to  be 
ordeyned."  The  covering  was  a  rich  pall,  and  we  ascer- 
tain that  when  certain  repairs  were  done  to  the  monument 
in  1683,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dugdale,  a  new 
velvet  pall  was  provided  to  lie  over  the  herse.  The  usual 
herse  of  the  period  of  Beauchamp  was  a  complete  archi- 
tectural composition,  Avith  tabernacles  and  images  made 
and  cast  in  wax,  and  ornamented  with  tapers,  banners  and 
pencelles. 

Herses  of  this  kind  were  only  temporary  affairs, 
and  as  special  examples  we  may  recall  those  set  up  in 
four  different  churches  to  receive  the  corpse  of  Anne  of 
Bohemia  on  its  way  from  Wandsworth  to  Westminster  in 
1394,  and  for  which  four  and  a-lialf  tons  of  wax  was 
used.  As  time  went  on  these  things  lost  their  dignified 
architectural  character  and  gradually  became  the  mere 
gloomy  structures  of  black  cloth  and  candles  which  are 
represented  in  our  own  day  by  the  senseless  "  lids "  of 
black  feathers,  the  ungainly  Normandy  horses,  and  the 
scarves,  gloves  and  hat-bands  of  the  wily  undertaker, — 
"  Wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess,"  "  in  the  hrst  days  of 
distracting  grief." 

Eichard  de  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  son  and  heir 
of  Thomas,  was  born  in  1381,  and  had  as  his  god-fathers 
King  Eichard  II  and  Scroop,  Archbishop  of  York.     He 
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took  part  in  1402  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of 
Owen  Glendowr,  and  fought  at  Shrewsbury  against  the 
Percies.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  first  displayed  the 
kniglitly  character,  with  which  throughout  his  life  he  was 
so  strongly  embued,  and  proclaimed  jousts  to  all  comers. 
In  1407  he  proceeded  to  tlie  Holy  Land  visiting  many 
foreign  courts  on  his  way,  showing  extraordinary  pro- 
ficiency and  prowess  in  the  lists,  both  with  lance,  sword, 
and  axe.  At  the  coronation  of  Henry  V  he  was  constituted 
Lord  High  Steward,  as  the  patent  expresses  it,  "  for  his 
known  wisdom,  and  indefatigable  industry."  Li  1415  he 
was  Captain  of  Calais,  and  held  there  a  famous  festival  of 
arms  ;  and  in  1420  he  was  made  Knight  of  the  Garter 
and  appointed  guardian  of  the  king's  eldest  son,  which 
was  confirmed  by  parliament  at  the  king's  demise  in  1422. 

On  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  he  was  made 
Eegent  of  France,  and  lieutenant-general  in  that  realm, 
and  in  Normandy.  He  rebuilt  the  chapel  at  Guy's  Clifl 
and  founded  a  chantry  there,  and  died  at  Eouen,  April  80, 
1439.  His  first  wife  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir  of 
Thomas,  Lord  Berkeley,  Viscount  Lisle,  from  whom  the 
Dudley  Earls  of  Warwick  are  descended.  His  second 
wife  was  Isabel,  daughter  and  heir  of  Thomas  le  Despencer, 
who  survived  him  only  three  months,  and  is  buried  with 
her  ancestors  the  De  Clares  and  Despencers  under  a  noble 
monument  in  the  solemn  interior  of  Tewkesbury  Abbey. 

There  also  lie  his  son  and  successor  Henry,  Earl  and 
Duke  of  Warwick,  who  died  in  1450  ;  his  daughter  Ann, 
wife  of  Eichard  Nevill,  the  stout  Earl  of  Warwick,  the 
"  King  Maker,"  who  succeeded  in  her  right  and  was  slain 
at  Barnet  in  1471 ;  George  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
the  murdered  Earl  of  Warwick,  1477;  and  his  wife  Isabel, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  "  King  Maker."  All  these  rest  in 
nameless  graves  beneath  the  stately  vaults  of  Tewkesbury. 

With  the  barbarous  beheading  of  the  next  successor, 
Edward  Plantagenet,  in  1499 — his  sister  Margaret  was 
overtaken  by  the  same  fate  at  the  age  of  seventy  in  1541 — 
the  title  lay  dormant  until  1547.  It  was  then  revived  in 
the  person  of  John  Dudley,  created  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land in  1551,  and  whose  blood,  like  that  of  his  father 
Edmund,  and  his  brother  Guildford,  was  required  and 
answered  for  him  at  the  block  in  1553. 
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Ambrose,  his  elder  son  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
Earl  of  Warwick,  by  a  new  creation,  in  1557,  and  it  is 
refreshing  to  turn  from  violence  and  carnage  to  his 
simple  tomb. 

Since  the  death  of  Eichard  de  Beauchamp  the  old  order 
of  things  has  quite  passed  away.  The  Gothic  is  clean  gone, 
and  the  new  style  presents  us  with  a  Eenaissance  altar 
tomb  of  considerable  merit.  The  sides  are  divided  by 
Doric  pilasters  and  columns  containing  shields  of  arms 
with  many  quarterings,  hung  up  alternately  with  red  and 
blue  ribbons,  and  with  inscriptions  below  them.  The  ends 
contain  shields  with  supporters,  within  rich  arabesques. 
The  effigy  of  the  man  on  the  top  is  a  well  proportioned 
and  lordly  figure,  in  the  mantle  of  the  Garter,  and  is  a 
capital  example  of  the  armour  of  the  period,  which  smacks, 
however,  rather  of  the  upholsterer  than  of  the  armourer. 
Here  we  have  large  tassets  made  to  accommodate  the  bom- 
basted  trunk  hose,  and  cuffs  and  frills  indicative  of  the 
milUner — altogether  not  very  terrifying.  The  sword-belt 
gives  a  good  example  of  a  carriage  or  hanger,  and  the 
hands  are  very  lifelike,  as  they  often  were  in  monu- 
ments of  this  period. 

Earl  Ambrose  was  master  of  the  Ordnance,  lieu- 
tenant-general of  Normandy,  and  Chief  Butler  of  Eng- 
land. He  married  three  times,  but  left  no  issue,  and 
lies  alone  on  his  tomb.  At  his  death,  February  21,  1589, 
the  title  became  extinct,  and  the  lordships  and  lands 
which  he  had  obtained  by  grant,  part  of  the  inheritance 
of  the  old  Earls  of  Warwick,  reverted  to  the  crown. 

The  tomb  of  Eobert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  brother 
of  Ambrose,  is  also  in  the  Beauchamp  Chapel,  and  consists 
of  a  gorgeous  erection,  in  which  most  of  the  details  of  the 
five  orders  are  represented,  with  more  than  the  usual 
English  Eenaissance  latitude.  The  monument  with  its 
meretricious  decorations  is  in  some  respects  a  type  of  the 
man.  Certainly  the  scrambling,  wormy,  red  ribbons 
which  are  mixed  up  with  ragged  staves,  roses,  and  Eoman 
armour  will  hardly  inspire  an  epic.  Justice  has  lost  her 
scales,  and  Fortitude  her  sword,  and  perhaps  the  happiest 
features  of  the  whole  are  the  sixteen  pennons  radiating  fan- 
wise  round  the  black  marble  inscription.  This  has  a 
very  pretty  effect  ;  precisely  the  same  thing  may  be  seen 
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in  the  fine  monument  of  Sir  George  Fermor  at  Easton 
Neston,  1612.  The  whole  is  coloured  in  a  high  key  and 
must  have  been  insupportably  garish  when  it  was  new. 
The  altar  tomb  advances  to  the  front  and  is  ornamented 
with  monstrous  continuous  and  wavy  ragged  staves,  roses, 
and  heraldry. 

The  effigy  of  the  man  shows  him  in  full  armour  like  his 
brother.  He  wears  the  mantle  of  the  Garter,  and  the 
collar  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael,  instituted  by  Louis  XI 
in  1469.  The  Countess  Lajtitia  wears  a  red  mantle,  lined 
ermine.  The  tomb  is  protected  in  front  by  very  good 
iron  railings,  which  have  fortunately  been  allowed  to 
remain.     The  Earl  of  Leicester  died  in  1588,  she  in  1634. 

Hard  by  the  tomb  is  a  painted  wooden  tablet  in  Lettice's 
honour,  with  a  quaint  jingle  by  Gervas  Clifton,  not  quite 
"  a  maker  and  model  of  melodious  verse."  From  this  we 
gather  that  she  is  buried  in  the  vault  beneath,  and  we  are 
invited,  with  poetical  licence,  to  gently  stir  the  mould  in 
order  to  see — 

"  that  face,  that  liand, 
Which  once  was  fairest  in  the  land." 

Such  painted  inscriptions  were  quite  usual  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  but  have  seldom  been  pre- 
served. There  is  a  fine  example  over  the  south  door  of 
Boston  Church,  which  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  My  corps  with  Kings  &  Monarchs  Sleeps  In  Bedd  ; 
My  Soule  With  Sight  of  Christ  In  Heaven  Is  Fedd  : 
This  Lumpc,  That  Lampo,  Shall  Meete  &  Shine  More  Bright, 
Then  Phoebus,  AVhen  Hee  Streames  His  Clearest  Light." 
Omnes  Sic  Ibant,  sic  Imus,  Ibitis,  Ibunt, 

(Rich  :  Smith,  obiit 
(ano  Salvtis  1626  1 

In  the  dexter  base  corner  is  a  death's  head  with  a  heart 

in  the  mouth. 

The   following   is    a   late    example    of  these    wooden 

memorials  from  Elmstead  church,  near  Colchester  : — 
Here  Lieth  the  boody  of  William  Martin 
The  Sunn  of  Thomas  Martin  who  died  the 
30  day  of  January  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  1664 
as  carefull  Mothers  do  To  Sleep  laye  ther  babes 
that  would  to  long  the  wantons  playe. 
So  to  prevent  my  youth  aproaches  harme^, 
Nature  my  nourse  had  me  to  bead  betimes  ^ 

^  Communicated  by  the   Rev.    G.   B.  *  Communicated  by  the  Rev.  W.  W. 

Blenkiu.  Goddeu, 
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Before  leaving  the  chapel,  we  may  glance  at  the  charm- 
ing monument  and  effigy,  "  the  little,  little  grave,"  of 
"  the  noble  Impe  Eobert  of  Dudley,"  son  of  Eobert,  Earl 
of  Leicester,  who  was  "  taken  from  this  transitory  unto 
the  everlasting  life,  in  his  tender  age,"  in  1584,  and  is 
"  here  laid  up  among  his  noble  ancestors."  It  is  a  tasteful 
memorial  of  a  child  with  his  shield  of  sixteen  quarterings 
above  his  effigy. 

In  the  Chapter  House,  which  it  almost  fills,  is  the 
impressive  monument,  in  alabaster  and  black  marble  or 
"  touch,"  of  Sir  Fulke  Greville,  Lord  Brooke.  This  is 
quite  free  from  tlie  oddities  and  vulgarities  with  which 
many  of  the  monuments  of  this  time  are  overlaid.  It 
was  set  up  by  Greville  in  his  lifetime,  and  he  was  a  man 
of  so  much  taste  that  it  is  dilficult  to  understand  how  he 
could  have  thrust  so  good  a  tomb  into  so  cramped  a 
space.  Perhaps,  having  lived  alone  all  his  life,  he  desired 
not  to  be  intruded  upon  afterwards.  The  form  of  the 
sarcophagus  is  admirable,  and  it  may  be  supposed  to  con- 
tain the  bod}^ 

Probably,  with  the  exception  of  the  inscription  on  the 
tomb  of  the  great  Edward,  who  lies  wrapped  in  cere- 
cloth and  cloth  of  gold  of  crimson  at  Westminster,  there 
is  no  such  pithy  inscription  in  England  as  that  on  the 
verge  of  Greville's  tomb  : — 

"  Fulke  Greville.  Servant  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  Councillor 
to  King  James,  and  friend  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Trophceum 
2)eccati.'"  Horace  Walpole,  in  his  usual  airy  way,  says,  in 
Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  "No  man  seems  to  me  so 
astonishing  an  object  of  temporary  admiration  as  the 
celebrated  friend  of  Lord  Brooke,  the  famous  Sir  Philip 
Sidney." 

The  funeral  was  conducted  with  the  greatest  solemnity 
under  the  personal  direction  of  Segar  Garter,  Richmond, 
and  Sor)ierset,  and  no  doubt  it  is  to  the  Heralds'  College 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  funeral  achievements,  which 
were  carried  in  the  procession,  and  which  now  lie  upon 
the  tomb.  These  were  regulated  by  a  scale  of  prices 
and  according  to  the  rank  of  the  dead  man. 

In  IGOl  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  the  park  of  Wedgnock, 
and  in  1605  James  I.  granted  the  Castle  of  Warwick, — 
both  of  which  had  reverted  to  the  crown  on  the  death  of 
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Ambrose,  Earl  of  Warwick, — to  Sir  Fulke  Greville,  who 
repaired  and  adorned  the  venerable  pile  at  a  great 
expense,  makini^^  it,  as  Dugdale  says,  "  not  only  a  place  of 
great  strength,  but  of  extraordinary  delight,  and  the  most 
princely  seat  within  the  midland  part  of  the  realm." 
Happil}'  for  anti(|uarics  and  persons  of  taste,  this  is  as 
true  at  the  present  day  as  it  was  two  hundred  years  ago, 
and  more  so. 

To  go  into  any  account  of  the  life  of  Sir  Fulke 
Greville  would  involve  so  large  a  digression  into  the 
teeming  history  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  that  we  will  only 
mention  the  sad  end  of  this  accomplished  man.  He  was 
mortally  stabbed  by  an  ungrateful  villain,  his  man-servant, 
in  his  chamber  at  Brooke  House,  Holborn,  and,  after 
languishing  in  agony  for  twenty-nine  days,  yielded  up  his 
spirit  Sept.  30th,  1628. 

Thus  must  conclude  what  is  no  more  than  a  slight 
sketch.  But,  in  the  making  of  it,  so  many  thoughts  have 
crowded  in  upo]i  the  mind,  that  the  difficulty  would  have 
been  large  indeed  if  we  had  not  decided  in  the  outset  to 
take  a  mere  gloomy  funereal  view  in  treating  of  the  great 
men  of  the  House  of  Warwick,  who  have  left  such 
enduring  marks  upon  history,  and  such  deep  "  footprints 
in  the  sands  of  time." 


OrENING  ADDRESS  TO  THE  SECTION  OF  ARCHITECTURE 
AT    THE    LEAMINGTON    MEETING. i 

By  11  S.  FERGUSON,  F.S.A. 
(Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Carlisle). 

There  is,  I  am  informed,  an  unwritten  law  among  the 
traditions  of  the  Archa3olo!]jical  Institute  that  the  Presi- 
dent  of  the  Architectural  Section  must  not  be  an  architect. 
Of  this  I  was  not  aware,  until  I  was  both  surprised  and 
alarmed  by  being  asked  to  fill  the  chair  of  this  section  at 
Leamington.  In  a  moment  of  weakness  I  consented.  I 
next  endeavoured  to  find  out  what  was  expected  from 
me,  and  I  ascertained  that  my  predecessor  of  last  year, 
Precentor  Venables,  had  laid  down  my  duties  for  me  with 
terrible  distinctness.     He  says  : 

The  President  of  the  Architectural  Section  will  fulfil  his  task  most 
adequately  if  he  offers  a  rapid  survey  of  the  architecture  of  the  district — 
ecclesiastical,  domestic  and  military — and  also  makes  mention  of  the 
chief  architectural  events  of  the  past  year  bearing  ou  this  science  in  its 
archaeological  aspect.- 

These  duties  I  utterly  refuse  to  discharge.  I  decline 
to  follow  the  lead  given  me  by  the  learned  Precentor.  I 
am  a  stranger  here.  I  know  nothing  about  the  "  one 
hundred  and  fifty  eight  parishe  churches,"  which  Speed 
mentions  as  "  dispersedly  situated  in  the  fine  hundreds  of 
this  shire's  diuision  " :  and  I  know  less  of  the  "  many 
foundacions  of  religious  monasteries  therein  laid."  I  fail 
to  make  out  the  eight  strong  castles  that  he  speaks  of, 
though  in  early  youth  I  have  seen  two  at  least  of  them, 
Warwick  and  Kenilworth.  To  a  borderer  like  myself, 
eight  seems  but  a  poor  allowance  of  castles  for  a  large 
county.  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Clark,  F.S.A. ,  reduces  it  to  but  six, 
while  he  allows  little  Westmorland  13,  Durham  the  like 

1  Delivered  at  Leamington  August  9th,       Architecture  at  the  Salisbury  meeting,  by 
1888.  the  Rev.  Precentor  Venables.      Arcluco' 

^  Opening  address   to   the  Section  of       lojical  Juurnal,  vol.  H,  pp.  244,  245. 
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number,  Cumberland  22,  and  Northumberland  51,'  a 
number  he  afterwards  makes  up  to  60.'^  To  the  Warwick- 
shire castles  must  be  added  the  moated  manor  houses  of 
which  the  shire  has  its  share ;  but,  if  to  the  castles  of  the 
northern  counties  you  add  the  barmkin,  bastel-houses, 
and  peel  towers,  with  which  they  are  studded,  you  will 
get  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  normal  peacefulness  of 
a  midland  county  as  compared  with  the  perpetual  turbu- 
lence of  the  eastern,  middle,  and  western  marches  towards 
Scotland. 

Two  only  of  the  Warwickshire  castles  are  on  tlie  pro- 
gramme of  our  visit,  but  those  two  are  Warwick  and 
Kenilworth,  the  two  greatest  and  most  famous  of  the 
fortresses  of  the  Midlands,  both  famous  not  merely  for 
ancient  strength  and  later  magnificence,  but  for  their 
association  with  events  and  personages  of  great  note  in 
English  history.  But  over  Warwick  and  Kenilworth  it  is 
unnecessary  to  linger.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Hartshorne 
will  be  our  guide  over  these  places,  and  it  is  not  for  me 
to  anticipate  what  he  will  tell :  I  certainly  need  not 
vouch  for  his  capabilities.  At  Warwick  and  at  Kenil- 
worth we  have  an  hereditary  claim  upon  the  services  of 
Mr.  Hartshorne,  for  when  we  last  met  in  Warwickshire 
his  father  conducted  the  Institute  over  Warwick  and 
Kenilworth  Castles,^  I  may.  however,  point  out  that 
Warwick  was  fortified  as  a  "  burh  "  by  the  Lady  of  the 
Mercians  to  block  the  great  Fosse  Way  between  Lincoln 
and  Bath  along  the  face  of  the  oolitic  range  which 
stretches  from  the  estuary  of  the  Severn  to  the  estuary  of 
the  Humber."*  For  this  purpose  she  selected  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Wterings  on  a  little  rise  near  the  sluggish 
waters  of  the  Avon,  and  here  she  fortified  the  "  burh," 
which  has  grown  into  our  Waeringauric  or  Warwick. 
For  the  defence  of  this  settlement  she  reared  between 
town  and  river  one  of  those  mounds  which  marked  the 
defensive  warfare  of  the  time,  and  which,  stripped  as  it  is 
of  every  trace  of  the  fortress  with  which  she  crowned  it, 


^  Military  Architecture,    by   Geo.   T.  ■''  ArcJucological  Journal,  21   pp.   377, 

Clark,  F.S.A.   Archceological  Journal,  vol.  379. 

I,  pp.  93,  107.  ^  The  Couquest  of  England,  by  Jjhn 

^  Media3val   Military  Architecture,  by  Kicharel  Green,  p.  202. 
Geo.  T,  Clark,  F.S.A.,  vol,  I,  p.  94. 
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and  covered  with  works  of  far  later  date,  still  remains  to 
witness  to  the  energy  of  the  lady  of  Mercia. 

Tamworth  Castle,  another  Warwickshire,  or,  rather, 
Warwickshire  and  Staffordshire  Castle  (for  it  stands  half 
in  either  county),  was  also  erected  by  the  lady  of  Mercia 
to  block  the  older  line  of  Watling  Street  on  the  upper 
Severn. 

Of  Kenilworth  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Clark  writes  : 

Its  site  possesses  much  of  quiet  sylvan  beauty,  but  nothing  of 
obtrusive  military  strength  ;  and  yet,  in  the  hands  of  skilful  engineers, 
it  became  in  point  of  size,  strength,  and  accommodation,  one  of  the 
most  important  military  posts  in  England.  It  had  walls  capable  of  great 
passive  resistance,  a  capacity  for  containing  a  numerous  garrison  and 
immense  stores  of  provision,  and  a  front  protected  by  a  large  sheet  of 
Avater,  which  again  was  protected  by  a  formidable  outwork.  Moreover, 
the  Midland  districts  were,  from  an  early  period,  traversed  by  main  and 
cross  roads,  favourable  to  the  concentration  of  troops  and  the  transfer  of 
stores,  seldom  sought  in  vain  in  so  fertile  a  country.  For  all  these 
qualities,  strength,  capacity,  a  central  position,  and  facilities  for  collecting 
and  feeding  a  garrison,  there  was,  in  the  days  of  its  pride,  no  fortress  in 
England  superior,  probably  none  equal  to  Kenilworth.^ 

In  connection  with  the  chief  architectural  events  of  the 
past  year,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  notice  briefly  a 
controversy  which  has  raged,  more  or  less  intermittently, 
from  a  period  a  little  anterior  to  the  visit  of  the  Institute 
to  Chester  in  188G,  and  on  which  the  last  word  is,  as  yet, 
far  from  being  said.  Great  confusion  has  been  occasioned 
in  this  controversy  by  a  want  of  precision  in  defining  the 
issue  ;  in  clearly  stating  what  the  dispute  is  about.  The 
battle  has  raged  over  the  very  broad  question,  "  Are  the 
walls  of  Chester  Eoman  or  not " — a  puzzlingly  vague 
subject  for  discussion,  inducing  on  the  one  hand  the  too 
ardent  partisan  to  maintain,  and  the  too  unwary  hearer 
or  reader  to  believe  that  the  existing  walls  of  Chester  are 
for  long  stretches  mainly  of  Roman  construction  ;  on  the 
other  hand  that  there  is  nothing  in  them  older  than  the 
Lady  of  the  Mercians  and  much  that  dates  from  the  times 
of  the  "  Troubles  "  of  the  seventeenth  century,  or  even 
later. 

All  this  tends  much  to  confusion,  but  narrow  the  issue, 
as  it  is  gradually  narrowing  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
troversy, and  it  will  be  found  that  the  truth  lies  "  betwixt 

^  Medircval  Military  Architecture,  bj-  Geo.  T,  Clark,  F.S.A.,  vol,  II,  p.  180. 
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and  between,"  and  that  the  disputants  are  not  so  far  apart 
as  they  themselves  believe. 

Be  this  as  it  may:  when  in  1886  Mr.  Gossehn,  Mr. 
Pullan,  and  myself  visited  Chester  to  make  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  meeting  of  the  Institute,  we  found  the 
local  archa3ological  atmosphere  somewhat  charged  with 
electricity  ;  the  local  antiquaries  and  the  citizens  who 
took  interest  in  the  matter  were  divided  into  opposite 
camps  ;  the  one  party  swore  by  Roach-Smith  and  by 
Hughes  ;  the  other  by  Thompson  Watkin  and  by  Shrub- 
sole  :  these  gentlemen  were  cited  as  authorities  for  this, 
that,  and  the  other.  But,  with  your  permission,  I  pro- 
pose to  ascertain  what  one  or  two  of  these  great  authori- 
did  actually  say,  for  Mr.  Eoach-Smith  was  either  ignored 
or  misunderstood  in  various  articles  in  the  local  press.  I 
propose  also  to  clear  up  certain  misapprehensions  as  to 
what  was  said  on  the  matter  in  issue  by  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Institute  at  the  meeting  in  188G ;  and, 
further,  to  go  into  the  facts  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
get  at  them. 

The  British  Archa3olo£fical  Association  held  their  sixth 
Congress  at  Chester  in  1849.  Mr.  Eoach-Smith  was  pre- 
sent, and  the  result  of  his  investigation  of  the  walls  of 
Chester  appeared  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Association  in  a  paper  called  "  Notes  on  Roman 
Remains  at  Chester,"  and  he  further  dealt  with  the  subject 
under  the  title  of  "  Chester  :  its  Roman  Remains  "  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  Collectanea  Antiqua.  I  am  particular 
in  citing  these  titles  ;  they  commend  themselves  to  me 
as  models  for  imitation.  Mr.  Roach-Smith  is,  and  was 
always,  too  accurate  an  archgeologist  to  commit  himself 
to  any  such  vague  title  as  "  Are  the  walls  of  Chester 
Roman  ?" 

Let  us  see  what  he  says :  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
British  Archfeological  Journal  he  writes  thus  of  the  walls 
of  Chester: 

The  visual  alternate  courses  of  stones  and  tiles  which  characterize  the 
walls  of  London,  Colchester,  Verulam,  York,  Lincoln,  Caerleon,  and 
other  toAvns,  are  nowhere  to  be  discerned  at  Chester ;  and  a  superficial 
observer  would  be  tempted  to  decide,  that  in  the  reparations  of  sub- 
sequent times,  the  remains  of  the  original  work  had  been  totally  encased 
or  destroyed.  Such  however,  is  not  the  fact ;  and  we  are  indebted  to 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Massie,  for  laying  before  us  at  the  late  Congress,  the 
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results  of  a  close  and  patient  examination  of  the  walls,  and  for  directing 
our  attention  to  particular  parts  which,  lie  had  noticed,  varied  so 
remarkably  from  the  general  construction,  and  at  the  same  time  harmonized 
so  strikingly  with  eacli  other,  as  to  incline  him  to  believe  he  had  detected 
the  original  Roman  work  among  the  anomalous  and  perplexing  styles  of 
diflforent  periods,  by  which  it  was  surrounded  and  imbedded.  ^ 

Mr.'  Eoach-Smitli  then  proceeds  to  name  three  places 
in  the  walls  of  Chester,  as  those  where  Eoman  work  in 
situ  may  be  seen  :  viz,  the  Kaleyards,  a  place  near  the 
North  Gate,  kenspeckled  by  a  famous  cornice,  and  some 
stones  on  the  Eoodee  ;  these  places  were  pointed  out  in 
1886  to  those  members  of  the  Institute,  who  went  round 
the  walls  of  Chester.     Mr.  Roach-Smith  continues  :— 

The  silence  of  topographical  writers  shews,  that  if  Roman  work  had 
been  suspected  to  exist  in  the  Chester  city  walls,  it  had  never  before 
{i.e.  prior  to  1849)  been  verified,^ 

In  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Collectanea  Antiqua,  printed, 
but  not  published,  in  1868  Mr.  Eoach-Smith  dealt  with 
"  Chester ;  its  Eoman  Eemains."     He  wrote  : — 

The  remains  of  the  walls  of  Deva  are  worthy  of  much  more  con- 
sideration than  has  been  generally  given  to  them.  It  is  probable  that 
the  very  peculiarities  which  make  them  remarkable  have  tended  fre- 
quently to  confound  them  with  the  less  ancient  additions  with  which 
they  are  encumbered  ;  for  the  reparations  being  somewhat  similar  to  the 
original  portions,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  detect  at  once  tlie  latter,  and  to 
distinguish  between  the  two.  The  work  is,  moreover,  of  a  character  so 
very  different  from  what  is  generally  met  with  in  the  walls  of  Roman 
towns  in  this  country,  and  even  in  those  of  continental  towns  of  Roman 
origin,  that  it  can  be  well  understood  why  it  has  so  often  been  c|uestioned 
whether  any  portions  of  the  Roman  walls  are  yet  extant. ^ 

In  this  article  Mr.  Eoach-Smith  has  added  to  the  three 
places  in  the  walls  of  Chester,  which  he  named  in  his 
earlier  article  as  places  where  Eoman  work  i?i  situ  was  to 
be  found,  a  fourth  : — in  the  North  wall  near  the  Phoenix 
Towers.  As  this  piece  is  near  the  portion  where  is  the 
cornice,  Mr.  Eoach-Smith  in  his  earlier  article  probably 
reckoned  the  two  as  one.  Mr.  Eoach-Smith's  opinion 
was  adopted  by  the  Chester  antiquaries  generally,  and  in 
course  of  time  the  portions  of  the  walls  considered  Eoman 
got  gradually  exaggerated,  until  it  became  to  be  a  local 
article  of  faith  that  the  umlls  of  Chester  loere  Roman.,  a 

^  Journal  British  Archceological  Associa-  "  /JuZ  pp.  213,  214. 

tion,  Vol.  V,  pp.  211  and  212.  ^  Collectanea  Antiqua,  Vol,  vi,  p.  42. 
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somewhat  too  broad  way  of  putting  the  proposition,  and 
one  which  I  do  not  find  Mr.  Eoach-Smith  laying  down. 

So  the  matter  remained  until  about  1883,  when  Mr.  G. 
W.  Shrubsole  advanced  the  view  that  the  three  places  in 
the  walls  of  Chester,  named  by  Mr.  Eoach-Smith  as 
Ivoman,  were  not  so.  Much  discussion  ensued  locally  : 
and  Mr.  Thompson-Watkin  in  his  long  delayed,  but 
valuable  "  Roman  Cheshire  "  supported  with  great  ability 
Mr.  Shrubsole's  views.  This  book  was  published  in  1886, 
a  very  few  days  before  the  visit  of  the  Institute  to  Chester, 
and  an  impression  got  abroad  that  an  authoritative 
deliverance  on  the  matter  would  be  made  by  that  body. 
But  no  opportunity  for  a  proper  investigation  presented 
itself.  I  wish  to  be  particular  in  stating  what  was  done 
and  said  then,  because  the  erroneous  idea  has  been  pro- 
mulgated that  the  Archreological  Institute  '"'■  saw  nothing 
Roman  in  the  walls  of  Chester,^  a  most  extraordinary  mis- 
representation due  probably  to  some  careless  reporter. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  the  members  of  the 
institute  made  a  peregrination  of  the  walls  in  two  parties, 
one  of  which  was  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Thompson- 
Watkin  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Shrubsole ;  the  other  of  His 
Honour  Judge  Brown,  Mr.  C.  Brown,  and  Mr.  T.  C. 
Hughes  ;  such  a  peregrination  does  not  afford  much 
opportunity  for  forming  any  very  critical  opinion,  but  it 
was  summed  up  by  our  editor,  Mr.  Hartshorne,  thus  : — 

It  would  be  as  difficult  to  explain,  off  the  spot,  the  various  points  for 
and  against  the  vexed  question  of  the  walls  of  Chester  being  Roman,  as 
to  alter  the  conviction  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  city  who  had  already 
made  up  his  mind  upon  the  matter.  But  it  certainly  appeared  to 
antiquaries,  well  able  to  judge,  that  the  walls  as  we  now  see  them  were 
decidedly  not  Roman.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  they  follow,  to  a  great  extent,  the  Roman  lines,  and  there  seems  to 
be  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  old  materials  have  been  worked  up, 
not  more  Romano.  Indeed,  it  is  the  opinion  of  a  high  authority  that 
stones  may  be  seen  in  the  walls  which  would  certainly  be  called  Roman 
at  Perigueux  or  Le  Puy.^ 

'  See  the  preface  to  advance  copies  of  a  Roman  in  the  tcalls  ;  but  I  cannot  find 

paper  by  Mr.    Roach-Smith    on    "  The  upon  what  authority  that  Society  is  to 

Walls    of    Chester,"    published    in    the  be  blinded  contrary  to  the  usual  convic- 

Uritish  Archceological  Journal,   Vol.  44,  tions  of  the  Association  ;  and  of  some,  if 

p.   129,  where  the  preface  is  not  repro-  not  all,  of  its  most  eminent  members, 

duced.       The     paragraph     is     "  It    has  C.  R.  S."     Mr.    Roach-Smith  has  been 

repeatedly  been  asserted  for  the  Archfco-  misled  as  to  the  views  of  the  Institute . 

logical  Institute,  which  held  its  Congress  ^  Archceolopical  Journal,  vol.  43,  p.  432. 
in  Chester  in  1886,  that  it  saiv  nothing 
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The  high  authority  is  Mr.  Freeman,  who  in  a  note  to  his 
address  on  "  The  Early  History  of  Chester,"  writes  thus  : 

IMay  I  say  this  still?  A  great  deal  of  discussion  about  the  walls  of 
Chester  wont  on  later  in  the  meeting,  which  I  had  not  the  advantage  of 
hearing.  From  such  light  as  I  can  pretend  to  I  will  ventinc  two 
remarks.  First,  if  anybody  thought  that  the  walls,  as  they  stand,  were 
Konian  walls,  or  that  there  was  any  Roman  work  in  them  besides  pieces 
of  foundation  here  and  there,  his  error  was  so  plain  as  hardly  to  be 
worth  arguing  against.  But,  secondly,  in  more  parts  than  one  I  saw 
stones  which,  if  I  had  seen  them  at  Rome,  or  Aries,  or  Sens,  or 
Perigueux,  I  should  certainly  have  set  down  as  remnants  of  the  Roman 
defences.^ 

A  small  self-constituted  committee  of  a  few  members 
of  the  Institute  present  at  Chester,  viz.,  the  veteran  Dr. 
Bruce,  Professor  Clark,  F.S.A.,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Ferguson, 
F.S.A.,  all  well  acquainted  with  the  methods  used  by  the 
Romans  in  building,  both  in  England  and  at  Rome,  Mr. 
Bay  lis,  Q.C.,  and  myself-  examined  on  the  lltli  of  August 
a  long  stretch  of  the  walls  of  Chester,  including  the 
places  named  by  Mr.  Eoach-Smith.  We  were  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Shrubsole,  who,  on  the  13tli  August,  read 
a  paper  before  the  Institute  on  "  The  Age  of  the  City 
Walls  of  Chester,"  in  which  he  said  ; — 

I  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  as  Pennant  that  no  part  of  the 
Roman  wall  is  now  visible  above  ground.^ 

Dr.  Bruce  on  being  called  upon  by  the  chairman  at  the 

conclusion  of  Mr.  Shrubsole's  paper,  delivered  the  verdict 

of  the  committee  : — 

That  he  could  not  say  that  anything  he  had  seen  was  Roman  work 
ill  situ.^ 

I  have  been  particular  in  leading  3^ou  to  this,  because  it 
has  been  erroneously  stated,  as  I  have  already  said,  that 
the  verdict  of  the  Institute  on  the  walls  of  Chester  was 
that  there  ivas  nothing  Roman  in  them.  We  of  course  had 
no  opportunity  of  seeing  what  was  below  ground. 

Since  the  visit  of  the  Institute  to  Chester,  in  1886, 
much  has  been  done,  said,  and  written  about  the  walls  of 
Chester.  In  the  following  j'ear  the  British  Archaeological 
iVssociation  held  their  Annual  Congress  at  Liverpool,  and 

'  Ibid.  p.  265  n.  Precentor  Venables. 

*  Sir  Charles  Newton  and  Prebendary  '  Arehceological  Journal,  vol.  44,  pp.  15, 

Scarth  were   asked   to    join,    but   they  24. 

were    otherwise    engaged,    aci    waa    albo  ■*  Ibid,  vol.  i'3,  p.  457. 
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the   progrcamnie  included  a  visit  to  Chester.     In  aiitici- 
patioii   of   this,    excavations   were   made,    and    trenches 
carried  down  to  the  foundations  at  various  points  in  the 
circuit   of    the    walls    of   Chester,    and    a    lai'ge    find   of 
inscribed  and  sculptured  stones  of  lloman  date  occurred/ 
An   extensive  newspaper  correspondence  ensued  ;    a  set 
debate  was   held   at   the  Grosvenor  Museum  in  January 
last,  to  which  I  had  the  honour  of  being  invited,  but 
which   I   was   unable    to    attend ;    each   side   was    ably 
represented : — the     Komanists     by    Sir     James     Picton, 
F.S.A.,    Mr.    W.    de    Grey   Birch,    F.S.A.,    and    Mr.    E. 
P.    Loftus   Brock,   F.S.A.      The   ?ion-Komanists   by   Mr. 
Thompson- Watkin  and  Mr.  Shrubsole :  "  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  were  not  identical."  as  Sir  James  Picton  puts  it, 
or  in  other  words  each  party  convinced  only  itself.     With 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Thompson-Watkin,  to  whose  death  I 
have  already  alluded,  all  the  gentlemen  here  named  have 
put    their   views   on   permanent  record,   and  Sir  James 
Picton's  paper  is  accompanied  by  most  valuable  plans  and 
sections.^     The  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives  is  that — 

There  are  considerable  remains  of  Roman  work  in  the  walls  heloio  the 
surface  on  three  sides  of  the  city  (the  north,  east,  and  south).  Above 
ground  the  ascertained  Roman  portion  is  Umited  to  the  wall  near  the 
I^orthgate,  to  a  small  part  in  the  south  wall  east  of  the  Bridgcgatc,  and 
to  the  masses  of  masonry  outside  of  the  walls  in  the  Kale  Yards  and  the 
■  Roodeye. 

Sir  James  thinks  the  place  near  the  Phoenix  Tower,  where 
the  Eoman  stones  were  found,  to  be  the  renovations  of 
Ethelred  and  Ethelfleda.^  He  thus  makes  rather  more 
of  the  walls  of  Chester  to  be  Eoman  than  Mr.  Eoach- 
Smitli  did,  but  he  includes  as  Eoman  all  the  places  named 
as  such  by  Mr.  Eoach-Smith. 

^  The  suggestion  was  made,  as  to  one  of  Smith,  F.S.A.,  ibid,  p.  129.     Tne  Age  of 

these  stones  having  on  it  two  figures,  that  The  City  Walls  of  Chester,  by   G.  W. 

it  was  media3val  and  ecclesiastical ;  but  Shrubsole,  Archceological  Journal,  vol.  44, 

this  cannot  be  maintained  after  its  exlii-  p.  15.     For  W.  de  Grey  Birch's  remarks, 

bition  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  see  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.,  2ud  series,  vol.  xii, 

and  the  remarks  then  made  by  Mr.  W.  p.  41. 

de  Grey  Birch,  F.S.  A.,  and  others.     Pro.  ^Journal  British  Archceological   Asso- 

(Soc.  ^n<.,  2nd  series,  vol.  xii,  p.  44,  rf  se^.  elation,  vol.  44,  pp.  156,    157,  158.      I 

^  See  Considerations  relating  to  the  understand  from  Sir  James'  account 
ground  plan  and  walls  of  Chester,  by  E.  that  at  this  point  the  lower  courses 
P.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.  Journal  British  below  ground  were  solid  ashlar,  above 
Archceological  Association,  vol.  44,  p.  39.  the  wall  had  an  ashlar  facing,  and  the 
Notes  on  the  City  Walls  of  Chester,  by  Sir  Roman  fragments  had  been  thrown  pro- 
James  Picton,  F.S.A.  ibid,  p.  135.  See  miscuously  into  the  core :  Saxoa  work 
also,  The  Walls  of  Chester,  by  C.  Roach  above  the  Komau. 
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I  think  Sir  James  has  made  out  his  case,  saving  always 
that  I  reserve  my  opinion  about  the  piece  of  wall,  where 
is  the  cornice,  until  I  have  revisited  Chester. 

It  is  very  dilHcult  to  form  any  sound  opinion  without 
seeing  for  oneself.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  placing  side 
b}  side  Sir  James  Picton's  and  Mr.  Shrubsole's  accounts 
of  what  they  saw. 

THE    KOODEYE. 


Mr.  Shhubsole. 
Here  we  find  a  group  of  massive 
stones  at  the  base  of  a  sloping 
bank  of  clay,  some  forty  feet  in 
height.  Recent  excavations  long- 
side  have  shewn  that  they  form  no 
part  of  a  wall  so  called.  They  are 
certainly  not  Roman,  since  they 
exist  only  as  a  single  row  of  stones, 
evidently  placed  there  to  assist  in 
holding  up  the  clay  bank,  on  the 
top  of  which  is  the  modern  wall. 
Railway  embankments  are  secured 
in  like  manner.  The  base  of  the 
stones  rests  upon  a  quicksand, 
which  is  the  bed  of  the  old  river. 
To  have  neglected  the  solid  ground 
above,  and  to  have  built  the  wall 
of  the  castrum  on  quicksands,  in  a 
hole  fifty  feet  below  the  level, 
is  a  mode  of  proceeding  I  cannot 
imagine  any  military  engineer 
capable  of,  least  of  all  a  Roman 
engineer.  The  purpose  of  the 
stones  being  placed  there  is  clear 
enough.  They  are  the  "footings" 
of  a  wall  and  nothing  more.^ 


Sir  James  Pioton. 
Here  there  has  existed  from  time 
immemorial  a  layer  of  large  stones, 
on  a  cursory  glance  seeming  to  have 
been  simply  deposited  on  the  sur- 
face. The  general  opinion,  con- 
firmed by  the  inspection  of  the 
Royal  Archaeological  Institute  iu 
1886,  has  been  that  the  stones 
were  ^placed  here  to  prevent,  by 
their  Aveight,  any  landslip  from  the 
bank  above,  which  here  rises  high 
and  steep.  To  determine  this,  a 
trench  was  sunk,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  supposed  loose  stones  were 
the  upper  courses  of  a  massive  wall. 
At  the  depth  of  about  10  feet 
below  the  outer  surface  of  the  land, 
the  further  progress  of  excavating 
was  stopped  by  the  influx  of  water. 
The  back  of  this  wall  could  not  be 
reached  without  a  very  extensive 
excavation ;  but  its  massiveness 
will  be  evident  from  the  following 
particulars  : — A  little  below  the 
water  line,  occurs  a  set  back  of  4 
inches.  Above  this  rises  a  wall  of 
squared  stones  7  feet  9  inches  high 
in  seven  courses.  These  stones  are 
set  without  mortar,  but  in  a  few  of 
the  vertical  joints  a  pointing  was 
found  of  a  cement  in  which 
traces  of  pounded  tile  were 
discovered.  Then  occurs  another 
set  back  of  2  feet  5  inches,  and  a 
wall  1  foot  10  inches  high  in  two 
courses ;  then  a  further  set  back  of 
1  foot,  and  an  ashlar  wall  6  feet 
6  inches  high  in  five  courses.  This 
is  the  summit,  and  from  the  outer 


^  Archceolojical  Juuniul,  vol.  44,  p.  17. 
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face  of  tlio  masonry  the  actual  city 
wall  sets  back  17  feet.  This  pro- 
jecting masonry  extends  from  ntu'tli 
to  south  134  feet,  but  is  partially 
covered  by  an  eartlien  bank.  . 
lias  this  mass  of  masonry  any  con- 
nection with  the  city  walls?  and  to 
what  period  may  its  erection  be 
attributed?  There  is  no  connection 
between  this  masonry  and  the 
upper  wall  which  stands  uu  the 
edge  of  the  el  iff  above.  Tliis  wall 
scarcely  goes  below  the  surface,  and 
stands  on  a  bank  of  loose  earth. 
There  are  a  number  of  massive 
buttresses,  a  few  of  which  are 
bonded  into  the  wall  but  the 
majority  are  simply  built  up 
against  it  without  any  ties.  The 
whole  of  this  wall,  in  its  original 
state,  was  very  poor,  both  in 
material  and  workmanship.^ 

Sir  James  Picton  concludes  that  these  stones  on  the 
Koodeye  formed  the  Koman  wharf  before  the  Dee  retired. 
Mr.  Shrubsole  has  shown  strong  reason  for  behevinsf  that 
deep  water  once  came  up  to  them."  In  this  opinion  I 
agree  ;  these  stones  remind  me  much  of  the  remains  of 
the  Eoman  wharf  at  Luxor  on  the  Nile.  That  wharf,  when 
I  saw  it  in  1872,  was  deserted  by  the  main  channel  of  the 
Nile  but  stood  at  the  edge  of  a  backwater,  which,  though 
of  considerable  depth  at  high  Nile,  dried  up  at  low  Nile. 

THE    WALL    NEAR    THE    KALEYAKDS. 

Mr.  Shrubsole,  Sir  James  Picton. 

"  We  next  examined  the  reputed  "The  first  trench  examined  was 

Roman    work    at    the   Kaleyards.  cut  outside  the  wall  at  the  Kaleyards, 

There  we  have  a  broken  course  of  about  fifty  yards  north  of  the  east 

large  stones,  on  the  outside  of  the  end   of    the   Cathedral,    near   the 

present   wall.      To    ascertain    the  Postern   Gate.      The    wall    above 

purpose  of  these  stones,  an  excava-  ground  is  a  patch-work  of  various 

tion  was  carried  down  to  the  base  ages  and  styles.      Starting  from  a 

of  the  principal  group.       It    was  buttress    and     going     southwards, 

then  found  to  be  a  single  course  of  there  is  a  length  of  37  feet  9  inches 

stone,  six  or  seven  feet  in  depth,  of  rubble  work,  when  we  arive  at  a 

having  an  Edwardian  plinth,  and  vertical  joint.     From  thence  there 

*  Journal  British  Archceolvgical  Assocla-  -  In  a  paper  iu  tlie  Chester  Courant, 

tion,   vol.    4i,    p.    150,   with   plana   and       March  2Sth,  lS77,cited  byMr.  Thoni])son- 
sections.  Watkiu  in  hia  Koniau  Cheshire,  p.  102. 
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is  a  length  of  coursod  aslilar,  mucli 
decayed,  rising  fioni  a  cliamfered 
plinth  at  the  ground  level,  which  is 
here,  on  the  summit  of  a  sloping 
bank,  about  G  feet  in  perpendicular 
height.  At  the  end  of  this  length 
we  come  to  another  vertical  joint, 
beyond  which  the  wall  for  some 
distance  southwards  is  ashlar,  in 
irregular  courses.  Here  we  find  a 
mass  of  solid  masonry  outside  of 
the  line  of  the  present  wall.  A 
trench  was  carried  down  about  12 
feet  below  the  bank  surface.  Com- 
mencing at  the  bottom,  there  are 
layers  of  boulders  below  the  wall, 
then  three  courses  of  rubble,  and  one 
of  solid  masonry,  measuring  3  feet 
10  inches  in  height.  The  solid 
masonry  mainly  consists  of  large 
blocks  weU  squared,  and  bedded 
without  mortar.  Then  comes  a  set 
off,  receding  8  inches.  The  solid 
wall  again  commences,  carried  up  9 
feet  8  inches,  in  courses  of  the 
same  character  as  those  in  the  work 
below.  One  stone  measured  5  feet 
in  length,  1  foot  in  height,  and  2 
feet  4  inches  bed."  - 

These  two  accounts  are  very  hard  to  reconcile,  but  Sir 
James  gives  sketches  and  sections  which  verify  his 
account. 

THE    CORNICE. 


strongly  inclined  outwards.  It  had 
evidently  at  one  time  been  part  of 
a  wall,  of  which  these  stones 
formed  the  outer  course.  Its  his- 
tory would  appear  to  be  somewhat 
as  follows  : — Some  few  centuries 
ago,  the  city  wall  stood  on  the  spot 
now  occupied  by  these  stones ;  the 
foundation  of  clay  proved  treacher- 
ous, aided  by  the  loose  ground  of 
the  fosse  in  front,  and  the  outward 
thrust  of  the  ground  of  the  church- 
yard. Together  these  causes  proved 
too  much  for  the  stability  of  the 
Avail ;  it  was  pushed  outwards  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  be  useless — it 
was  dismantled — but  the  base  of  it 
was  wisely  left  in  the  place  where 
it  was  found,  and  the  new  wall 
built  inside  of  the  old  one,  on  its 
present  site."  ^ 


]\Ir.  Shrubsole. 
Looking  over  the  wall  at  this 
point,  we  see  a  bold  precipitous 
front  of  sixty  feet — twenty  feet  of 
wall,  and  forty  feet  of  rock,  cut 
to  form  the  canal.  Owing  to  the 
precipitous  character  of  this  scarped 
rock  face,  on  which  the  wall  rests, 
no  examination  of  it  has  been 
possible,  since  the  canal  was  made 
in  1778.  Two  years  since,  a 
scaffolding  was  reared  in  front  of 
it,  for  necessary  repairs.  After 
some  rulibisli  had  been  cleared 
away  at  the  base,  there  was  exposed 

'  Arclunologlcal  Journal,  vol,  44,  p.  18. 


Sir  James  Picton. 
Following  the  north  wall  west- 
ward, along  the  line  of  the  canal, 
we  find  it  based  on  the  scarped 
perpendicular  rock,  and  visible  from 
top  to  bottom.  This  wall,  for  the 
most  part,  is  built  without  mortar, 
.  .  .  below  the  ground  level.  Along 
this  line  runs  a  moulded  cornice 
or  string  course,  was  much  frayed 
in  the  projecting  part,  but,  it  is 
stated,  in  some  places  still  retaining 
a  portion  of  its  deep  mouldings. 
The  deep  gully  or  ravine  in  which 
the   canal  runs  was  originally  the 

^  Journal  British  Archceological  Asso- 
ciation, vol.  44,  p.  147. 
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tho  baso  of  a  pliutli,  which  is 
Edwardian  if  it  is  aiiythint,'.  This 
opportunity  was  taken  advantage 
of  to  thorouglily  examine  into  the 
construction  of  the  wall.  Owing  to 
certain  clearances,  wo  now  see  the 
wall  under  exceptionally  favourable 
aspects.  Sonic  features  are  now 
exposed  for  tho  lirst  time.  AVe 
select  that  part  of  the  wall  adjoin- 
ing tho  North  gate  for  our  examina- 
tion, as  being  the  more  characteris- 
tic. Looked  at  as  a  whole  from  the 
baso  to  the  top,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that,  for  genuine  Roman 
work,  it  presents  several  anomalies, 
if  not  unique  features.  We  are 
supposed  to  be  looking  at  a 
wall  which  from  its  plinth  to  the 
cornice,  is  believed  to  have  been 
part   of   the   wall  of  the  castrum 

which  encircled  Deva  on  this  side. 

To   begin,    the   base    has   a   very 

English  like  look  about  it.     Then 

the    irregular   size    of    the    stones, 

large  and  small  intermixed,  has  not 

the    characteristic     appearance    of 

Roman  work.  The  whole  is  crown- 
ed by  a  cornice,    an   unparalleled 

example,  and  more  nearly  allied  to 

the  debased  classic  cornices  to  be 

seen  in  the  front  of  some  of  the 

gabled  houses  in  Bridge  Street,   of 

Jacobean   age,    than   in    anything 

Roman.     We  miss  here,  too,  from 

the  wall  the  well  known  bonding 

tiles,  and  the  characteristic  mortar. ^ 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  wish  again  to  see  this  "cornice." 
I  cannot  understand  a  mihtary  engineer  putting  a 
cornice  in  a  wall  intended  for  defence:  it  would  be  a 
protection  for  an  enemy,  if  he  succeeded  in  gaining  a 
lodgment  at  the  foot  of  the  wall. 

Another  architectural  event  of  importance  in  the  past 
year  has  been  the  issuing  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
London  to  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  chancellors  of 
dioceses,  deans,  archdeacons  and  rural  deans  of  the 
Church  of  England,  of  a  memorandum  on  church  resto- 

^  Archaological  Journal,  vol.   44,  pp.  ^  Journal  British  Archcvologica    Asso- 

18,  19.  ciation,  vol.  44,  pp.  149,  158. 


fosse  of  the  city.  Tho  situation  of 
tho  wall  in  this  position — it  being 
to  a  great  extent  a  retaining  wall — 
has  prevented  its  being  meddled 
with  in  medieval  times,  since  there 
could  ])e  no  object  to  gain  by  dis- 
turbing it.  It  is  therefore  a  fair 
inference    that  we    have  here  the 

original    construction This 

wall  is  built  with  well  Sfjuared 
ashlars  in  courses  12  to  15  inches 
in  depth  without  mortar,  crowned 
with  the  cornice  already  mentioned. 
The  natural  conclusion  from  all  the 
aj^pearances  is,  that  this  is  the 
original  wall.  Being  only  exposed 
on  one  side,  there  could  be  no 
object  served  by  interfering  with  it, 
besides  its  being  a  task  attended 
with  difficulty  and  danger.  The 
masonry  corresponds  very  closely 
with  the  work  below  the  surface  in 
the  excavations,  as  alread}'  referred 
to.  The  upper  portion  above  the 
cornice  is  work  of  a  later  date. 
The  inference  is  very  strong  that 
this  portion  of  the  wall  is  of  Roman 
workmanship.2 
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ration.  From  this  memorandum  I  would  quote  two 
paragraphs,  though  the  whole  of  it  is  well  worth  perusal. 

It  is  constantly  the  case  that  on  visiting  a  "  restored "  Church  it  is 
found  that  monuments  and  painted  glass,  of  which  the  existence  is 
recorded  in  County  Histories,  have  not  only  been  removed  from  their 
original  positions,  but  are  no  longer  forthcoming ;  that  inscribed  slabs 
from  tombs  have  been  used  to  bridge  over  gutters  or  to  receive  hot-air 
gratings,  or  have  been  covered  ■with  tiles ;  that  the  ancient  fonts  have 
been  removed,  the  old  Communion  Tables  destroyed,  the  Jacobean  oak 
pulpits  broken  up  or  mounted  on  stone  pedestals,  and  not  nnfrequently 
the  old  and  curious  Communion  Plate  sold.  The  architectural  features  and 
proportions  of  the  Churches  have  in  innumerable  instances  been  modified, 
especially  so  far  as  regards  the  East  windows,  and  the  character  of  the 
Chancels  generally.  The  Society  is  aware  that  in  the  majority  of 
instances  no  Faculty  is  granted  for  the  restoration  of  a  Church,  so  that 
this  legal  check  upon  the  destruction  of  ancient  remains  has  been  prac- 
tically released.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  should  have  been 
the  case,  as  the  application  for  a  Faculty  would  at  all  events  give  an 
opportunity  for  the  authorities  to  insist  upon  no  destruction  of  ancient 
work  taking  place  without  due  enquiry,  nor  without  the  written  consent 
of  the  Bishop.  If  it  be  urged  that  Faculties  are  too  costly,  some  means 
may  probably  be  devised  for  lessening  their  expense  and  at  the  same 
time  increasing  the  observance  of  the  law  under  which  they  are  necessary. 

The  law  as  to  faculties  is  clear  enough.  The  chan- 
cellor of  London  in  a  recent  case  said  : — 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  any  churchwarden  or  other 
person  who  makes  alterations  in  a  churchyard  or  church  without  a  faculty 
is  liable  to  be  articled  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  and  to  be  censured 
and  condemned  in  costs. 

My  experience  is  that  in  cases  of  restorations  or  repairs 
to  churches,  where  the  fabric  is  to  be  interfered  with, 
or  where  the  outlay  is  considerable,  running  into  three 
figures,  a  faculty  is  generally  applied  for,  but  in  cases 
where  a  smaller  sum  is  to  be  expended,  the  alterations  are 
done,  in  violation  of  the  law,  without  any  faculty.  It  is 
in  cases  where  small  sums,  say  under  £100,  are  to  be 
expended,  that  the  most  mischief  occurs.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  ancient  fonts  are  removed,  old  communion  tables 
destroyed,  Jacobean  oak  pulpits  broken  up,  monuments 
and  painted  glass  shifted  from  place  to  place,  or  taken 
away  in  toto.  All  this  and  worse  ma}-  Ije  done  under  tlie 
very  nose  of  the  chancellor  of  the  diocese,  but  he  has  no 
power,  that  I  know  of,  to  move  his  own  court.  He  must 
wait  for  some  person  to  set  him  in  motion.  I  have  had 
the  chagrin  to  have  to  look  on  while  parson  and  church- 
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wardens,  with  the  assent  (if  silence  gives  consent)  of  the 
parishioners,  cahnly  laid  to  the  public  road  a  large  strip 
of  the  churchyard  together  with  the  corpses  Iniried 
therein. 

This,  however,  is  an  extreme  case.  Some  method 
ought  to  be  devised  for  making  faculties  compulsory  in  all 
cases.  I  cannot  help  suggesting  that  chancellors  should 
be  required  to  know  something  about  the  churches  of  the 
diocese  over  whose  consistory  court  they  preside.  The 
memorandum  to  which  I  have  drawn  attention,  took  its 
rise  from  a  report  on  church  restoration  in  a  diocese, 
which  I  will  not  name,  made  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
by  one  of  their  local  secretaries,  Mr.  J.  W.  Willis 
Bund,  F.S.A.  This  report  discloses  a  most  deplorable 
state  of  things  in  that  diocese.  The  chancellor  is  non- 
resident in  the  diocese,  and  holds  four  other  chancellor- 
ships.  Able  and  eminent  lawyer  that  he  is,  he  can  know 
little  about  the  churches  whose  destinies  are  in  his  power. 


KECENT     DISCOVERIES     IN     OXFORD     CATIIEDR/VL. 
By    J.    PARK    HARRISON,    M.A.,    Cli :  Ch : 

The  fact  now  very  generally  admitted  by  arclia3ologists 
that  the  early  church  builders  seldom  destroyed  ancient 
walls,  save  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  churches,  induced 
me  during  the  last  year  to  subject  the  mason's  work  of 
Oxford  Cathedral  to  a  closer  examination  than  it  had 
previously  received. 

The  object  more  immediately  in  view  was  to  ascertain 
whether  any  portion  of  the  church,  which  history  tells  us 
was  built  by  Didan  and  his  daughter  Frideswide  in  727, 
and  afterwards  enlarged  by  Ethelred  II,  could  be  identified 
amidst  the  extensive  Norman  alterations  and  insertions 
which  were  carried  out  in  the  twelfth  century.  And  as 
fragments  of  early  work  have  been  found  built  into  the 
triforium  walls  of  more  than  one  of  our  cathedrals,^  the 
first  thing  done  at  Christ  Church  was  to  search  for  remains 
of  pre-Norman  date  above  the  vaulting  of  the  choir  and 
north  transept  aisles  ;  the  result  being  that  numerous 
fragments  were  met  with,  partly  built  into  the  rubble 
walling  and  partly  used  as  quoins  in  the  Norman  pilaster 
Ijuttresses.  Some  of  the  fragments  resembled  carved 
work,  of  doubtful  date,  found  in  the  cloister-area  during 
the  restorations  carried  out  under  the  directions  of  Sir  G. 
G.  Scott  in  1870.  Besides  these  carved  stones,  however, 
there  were  others,  which  appeared  to  be  portions  of 
strings  and  imposts,  with  channels  sunk  in  untooled 
surfaces.  On  one  fragment,  subsequently  discovered  in 
the  clerestory-wall  of  the  choir,  on  the  north  side,  Mr.  J. 
E  Palmer,  who  assisted  in  the  search,  noticed  a  small 
patch  of  bright  red,  on  a  ground  of  fine  plaster,  such  as 
was  commonly  used  in  Eoraan  times  and  long  afterwards 

'  Even  at  Salisbury  numerous^  carved  formed  part  of  ancient  churches  and 
stones  were  met   with,  which    iirobably       ecclesiastical  buildings  at  Old  Sarum. 
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(as,  for  instance,  at  St.  Alban's  Abbey)  to  make  a  smooth 
surface  on  jambs  and  arches  when  formed  of  brick  or 
roii""h  stone.' 

It  was  at  once  seen  that  they  mi<^ht  very  well  have 
belonged  to  a  buikling  with  rag-stone  doorways,  such  as 
were  known  to  exist,  though  blocked  up  and  concealed 
by  plastering  inside  the  church,  at  the  east  end  of  the 
Dean's  chapel  and  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir.  These 
doorways  and  the  wall  in  which  they  stood  would 
probably  have  been  accepted  by  most  antiquaries  as 
undoubtedly  part  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and 
St  Mary  and  All  Saints,"  which  was  erected  in  727,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  belief  long  entertained  by  the  late 
Mr.  J.  II.  Tarker,  and  other  eminent  archicologists  that 
Anglican  and  Saxon  churches  were  almost  alwa3''s  built 
of  wood  ;  and,  this  being  probably  the  case  at  Oxford, 
the  church  in  question  must  have  been  entirely  consumed 
by  fire  in  1002,  with  the  tower  in  which  certain  Danes 
took  refuge  when  devoted  to  destruction  by  Ethelred  II. 
Closer  research,  and  the  discovery  of  numerous  churches 
of  pre-Norman  date  at  length  led  the  accomplished 
arcluiiolooist  above  alluded  to  to  admit  that  he  had  been 
mistaken,  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  early  churches 
were  built  of  stone.  In  the  case  of  St.  Frideswide's 
Church,  the  inference,  from  somewhat  conflicting  accounts, 
appears  to  be,  as  in  many  other  cases,  that  it  was  only 
the  roofs  and  furniture  that  were  destroyed  by  fire.  In 
Ethelred's  charter,  granted  soon  after  the  restoration  of 
the  monastery  in  1004,  it  is  stated  that  when  the  assailants 
failed  to  drive  the  Danes  out  of  the  church,  fire  was 
thrown  on  the  wooden  shingles  of  the  roof;  thereby 
implying  that  the  walls  were  built  of  stone.  Whilst 
another  document  expressly  says  that  Ethelred  at  once 
repaired  and  enlarged  the  building,^  and  that  the  tomb  of 
Frideswide,  which  was  before  on  the  south  side  of  the 
church,^  thereuj^on  stood  in  the  middle. 

1  A  sufficieut  height  of  wall  ;ibove  the  Oxford"  quotes  MS.  Bod.  Laud.  114, 
floor  line  in  the  "  Second  Saxon  "  Church  where  the  words  ampliavit  ambitum  may 
has  recently  been  discovered  at  Peter-  imply  that  space  was  increased  round  the 
borough,  to  show  the  smooth  plastering  tomb.  Ambitus  ad  sepulchrum  in  Rid- 
as  it  was  originally  used.  The  walling  is  of  del  Die.  :  "  the  space  round  a  sepulchre," 
hewn  stone.  *  Anthony  a   Wood   (MS,    Hist)    says 

-  This    further     dedication    was    ap-  Frideswide  was  buried  in  a  chapel  on  the 

parently  adopted  by  St.  F'rideswide  when  south  side  of  the  church,     See  note  at 

ium  iding  her  convent.     See  p.  276  post.  end. 

■^  Mr.  J.  Parker  in  the  "Early  Hist,  of 
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The  very  general  belief,  however,  that  Didan's  church 
was  built  of  wood  forced  arclueologists  to  account  for  the 
two  rude  doorways  by  the  unsupported  theory  that  they 
were  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  workmen,  and 
hand-barrows  of  stone,  at  the  time  the  Norman  improve- 
ments in  the  twelfth  century  were  carried  out,  or  at  some 
later  period  ;  notwithstanding  their  position  in  the  centre 
of  the  east  walls  of  chapels,  and  the  fact  that  no  doorways 
or  openings  so  narrow  as  2  ft.  9  in,  or  3  ft.  o  in.,  are 
known  to  have  been  made  for  such  purpose.'  The 
only  examples  in  Oxford — viz.,  one  in  the  south  wall  of 
Merton  College  Chapel  and  another  in  the  west  wall  of 
the  north  transept  of  the  cathedral  itself  are  much  wider. - 

Tresuming  the  doorways  to  have  belonged  to  the  Church 
built  bv  L)idan  and  his  dauo-hter  Frideswide,  it  was  seen 
that  they  would  most  probably  have  communicated  with 
some  building  in  the  nature  of  a  crypt  or  "  porticus," 
intended  perhaps  by  the  founder  for  his  own  burial  place ; 
apses  being  certainly  used  for  such  purpose  at  an  equally 
early  date,  for  example  at  Winchester  and  Lymidge. 

To  ascertain  whether  there  was  anything  beneath  the 
ground  that  would  show  this  to  have  been  the  case,  the 
permission  of  the  Dean,  and  Canon  Paget,  in  whose 
garden  the  exploration  had  to  be  carried  on,  having  been 
obtained,  soundings  were  made,  and  a  trench  dug  in  a 
straight  line  about  6  feet  from  the  south  doorway,  when  a 
foundation  wall,  composed  of  small  rubble,  concreted  with 
gravel,  was  met  with  18  inches  before  the  surface.  Con- 
trary to  expectation,  however,  the  walling  curved  sharply 
in  a  north-westerly  direction,  indicating  that  any  structure 
that  had  been  erected  on  it  must  have  been  of  an  apsidal 
form  and  not  of  a  square  termination  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  in  so  early  a  church.  On  measuring  the 
curvature  it  was  found  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  a 
quarter  circle.  The  remaining  part  of  the  foundation  wall, 
assuming  it  to  have  once  formed  a  complete  semicircle, 
would  evidently  have  been  destroyed  when  the  north  wall 

^  A  small   rouiKl-heiulod   doorwiiy   on  adjoining,    and    the   wall   above   it.       A 

the  south  side  of  the  chancel  at   Itilej',  cornice,  or  string,  which  stops  over  the 

which    has    been    KiipiJosed    t'j    be    an  E.E.  window  marks  the  original  projec- 

example    of     thirtctnth     century    date,  tiou  of  the  chancel  wall. 
appears  to  have  been  originally  a  priest's  -  lu  the  latter  case  about  7  feet  wide, 

door  of    the  same  date  as  the    buttress 
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of  the  Norman  sacrarium  was  built.  When  perfect  the 
blank  archway ^would  have  been  opposite  the  centre  of  the 
apse. 

The  labourer  was  next  directed  to  open  another  trench, 
also  at  a  distance  of  six  feet  from  the  east  wall,  opposite 
the  north  doorway,  when  again  curved  foundation  walling 
was  found,  but  in  tliis  case  somewhat  nearer  the  wall  of 
the  church.  It  formed  rather  more  than  a  quarter  circle ; 
and  a  grave  on  its  south  side  accounted  for  the  missing 
portion,  assuming  it  to  have  been  originally  semi-circular. 
Here,  too,  as  in  the  other  case,  the  archway  would  have 
been  in  the  centre  of  a  perfect  apse. 

The  earth  thrown  out  from  these  excavations  having 
been  heaped  up  against  the  cathedral  walls,  (owing  to  the 
coniined  space  in  which  the  explorations  had  to  be  carried 
on),  a  complete  examination  of  the  interior  of  the  apse 
was  for  the  present  deferred,  and  search  made  for  the 
foundations  of  a  central  apse,  the  entrance  to  which  was 
believed  to  be  marked  by  a  Norman  pilaster  buttress,  4  feet 
6  inches  wide,  which  stood  midway  between  the  two  door- 
ways. No  curved  foundation  wall,  however,  was  met  with 
in  the  area  between  this  buttress  and  the  drive,  though  a 
small  piece  of  concrete  walling  2  feet  long  by  18  inches 
wide  was  exposed  at  the  foot  of  the  grave  above  alluded  to. 
It  was  at  once  seen  that  it  might  have  formed  part  of  the 
north,  wall  of  the  chancel  of  the  church.  At  the  eastern 
extremity  of  this  wall  there  was  a  brick  drain,  which 
skirted  the  drive  on  that  side,  and  received  branch  drains 
from  the  rain  water  pipes  attached  to  the  north  wall  of 
the  sacrarium  and  the  wall  of  the  church  at  the  south 
side  of  the  pilaster  buttress.  Scattered  stones  of  a  similar 
description  to  those  in  the  foundation  wall  of  the  north 
apse  were  noticed  in  the  filling  in  of  the  branch  drain  on 
the  south  side,  which  indicated  that  foundations  had  been 
broken  up. 

Conclusive  evidence  that  a  central  doorway  did  once 
exist  was  soon  after  obtained  from  a  closer  examination 
of  the  stone  work  on  each  side  of  the  pilaster.  This 
was  mainly  owing  to  the  discovery  made  by  Mr. 
Arthur  J.  Evans,  keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  museum, 
when  visiting  the  excavations.  He  noticed  two  ragstones 
on  the  south  side  of  the  pilaster  buttress,  one  of  which  was 
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formed  like  the  voussoir  of  an  arch,  whilst  the  other, 
immediately  above  it,  was  inclined  to  a  common  centre 
which  proved  to  be  rather  south  of  the  middle  of  the 
buttress.  The  wall  adjoining  on  the  south  side  of  the 
buttress  was  partly  concealed  by  a  square  down  pipe ;  but 
on  introducing  a  finger  behind  it,  I  found  that  the 
majority  of  the  bonding  stones  of  the  buttress  were  of 
the  same  length ;  in  other  words  there  was  more  or  less  of 
straight  joint  in  the  rubble  walling,  corresponding  with 
the  line  of  the  rude  voussoir.^  This,  and  the  fact  that 
there  were  no  bonding  stones  on  the  north  side  of  the 
pilaster  showed  that  the  lower  part  was  built  into  a  door- 
way about  9  inches  wider  than  its  own  breadth.  Its 
span  would  have  been  a  foot  wider  than  that  of  the 
chancel  arch  of  the  Saxon  church  at  Bradford,  in  Wilt- 
shire, and  two  feet  wider  than  the  arch  between  the  tower 
and  chancel  of  Wotton  Wawen  church  in  Warwickshire, 
the  jambs  and  arches  of  which  were  also  built  of  ragstone. 
Other  examples  of  rude  arches  might  be  cited,  e.g.,  at 
Deerhurst,  St.  Martin's,  Canterbury,  and  Minster  in 
Sheppy,  &c. 

Encouraged  by  this  discovery,  and  learning  from 
Mr.  St.  John  Hope  that  the  chancel  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
cluirch  of  Melbourne  in  Derbyshire,  which  terminated  in 
an  apse,  extended  considerably  beyond  the  side  apses,  and 
consequently  that  foundation  walls  of  a  centre  apse  might 
still  be  found  beneath  the  gravel  drive,  application  was 
made  for  permission  to  make  further  excavations.  This 
was  at  once  granted,  on  condition  that  the  trenches  were 
filled  in,  and  the  road  made  good,  so  soon  as  the  explora- 
tion was  completed. 

Starting  from  the  east  side  of  the  main  drain,  immedi- 
atel}^  opposite  the  piece  of  rectangular  walling  above 
alluded  to,  and  presumably  part  of  the  foundation  of  the 
north  wall  of  the  chancel,  we  at  once  came  upon  the 
same  description  of  concrete  work  as  before  described  in 
the  north  apse.  It  formed  part  of  a  semicircle,  which  it 
was  ascertained  by  measurement,  would,  when  complete, 
have  faced  the  central  arch.  To  save  breaking  up  the 
gravel  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary,  only  the  inner 

'  Permission    having    been   obtained        and  the  stones  accurately  measured, 
the  pipe  was  subsequently  taken  down, 
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line  of  the  foundation  wall  was  at  first  laid  bare.  Mr. 
Evans,  however,  on  again  visiting  the  excavations  sug- 
<^ested  that  it  would  he  more  sal  isfactory  to  ascertain  the 
exact  thickness  and  terminal  outline  of  the  waUing.  The 
excavation  was  consequently  extended  about  two  feet 
six  inches  further  to  the  east,  when  the  foundation  proved 
to  be  of  the  average  thickness  of  two  feet,  and  the  soil 
beyond  quite  undisturbed.  The  missing  portions  of  the 
walling,  to  the  north  and  south,  were  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  direction  taken  by  the  main  drain  and 
by  some  pits  which  had  been  made  for  the  re-interment  of 
bones  found  elsewhere  in  the  Close.  The  quantity  of 
detached  stones  collected  in  the  course  of  the  excavation 
would  have  about  sufficed  to  complete  the  missing  portions 
of  the  concrete  wallino-/ 

A  question  of  some  interest  arose  whether  the  apses 
and  doorways  were  all  of  the  same  date.  So  far  as  their 
construction  was  concerned,  they  did  not  appear  to  be  so; 
and  this  seems  most  in  accordance  with  liistor}-.  We  are 
told  that  Didan  founded  a  church,  which  he  afterwards 
gave  to  his  daughter^  at  her  request,  for  the  purpose 
of  a  convent.  The  original  church  would  consequently 
in  all  probability  have  required  enlargement.  Now, 
as  a  fact,  the  north  and  south  doorways  are  not  of  equal 
width,  and  there  is  a  corresponding  difference  in  the 
size  of  the  apses.  The  stones,  too,  in  the  foundation  wall 
of  the  south  apse  are  somewhat  larger  than  in  the  other 
two.^  Didan's  church,  also,  according  to  Hearne,^  was 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  and  undivided  Trinity,  "  with- 
out any  more  title  or  addition."  It  has  been  already  said"* 
that  the  additional  dedication  in  honour  of  St.  Mar^^  and 
All  Saints  would  probably  date  from  the  foundation  of 
the  convent,  and  it  is  worth  notino',  as  assistino-  in  the 
identification  of  the  site  of  St.  Frideswide's  church,  that 
the  chapel  now  styled  the  Deans'  (or  "  dormitory,"  be- 
cause they  were  buried  there)  was  anciently  the  Lady 
chapel.  It  adjoins  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir,  and 
occupies  the    site    of  the    supposed  enlargement  by  St. 

'  These   stones   were   used  when   the  -  The  Surveyor  of  Ithe   Cathch-al  pro- 

roacl  was  restored  in  making  a  dry   wall  nounced  the  hitter  to  be  "  field-stones." 

ah)ng  the  line  of  main   drain  to  support  '■^  Ant.  Oxon.  p.  31. 

the  materials,  whilst  further  search  was  *  p.  272  note, 
made  in  the  central  apse. 
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Frideswide.  Evidence,  pointing  to  the  position  of  her 
grave,  supplied  by  the  charter  of  Ethelred  has  already 
been  alluded  to,  and  its  importance  will  be  admitted  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  present  choir  is  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  the  church  in  which  she  was  interred  ; 
and  this,  equally  so,  whether  we  believe  that  the  eleventh 
century  work  was,  at  some  unknown  period,  altogether 
destroyed ;  or,  with  Storer  and  Ingram,  think  that  some 
part  of  the  original  building  may  still  exist,  however  much 
disguised  by  Norman  additions  and  interpolations. 

The    adoption   of  the   Eastern    plan    of    three    apses 
at   Oxford   and   in  other    parts    of   England,   at    about 
the  same  early  period  (as,  for  instance,  Melbourne  and 
Lindisfarn),  no  long  time  after  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Theodore,  may  very  possibly  be  due  to  his  predilection 
for  this  arrangement.      All  the  earlier  British  churches, 
which  were  not  built   on   the  Basilican  plan,  appear  to 
have  been  designed  with  square  chancels.     The  churches 
in   Syria,  Theodore's   native   country,  were   always  con- 
structed with  three  apses ;  and  the  absence  of  any  holes 
or   decided   marks    of  junction   in   the  rubble   walling 
which  has  been  observed  at  Christ  Church  may  perhaps 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  always  a  passage,  from 
apse  to  apse,  in  Eastern  churches,  at  the  back  of  the  wall 
containing  the  three  doors  which  open  into  them.     There 
would,  therefore,  be  no  marks  in  the  wall  of  St.  Frides- 
wide's  Church,  if  similar  means  of  communication  existed 
there  ;  except  at  the  north  and  south  extremities.     The 
nortli  wall  of  the  Norman  sacrarium,  however,  occupies 
the  place  of  the  south  wall  of  the  apse  on  that  side  ; 
there  would  consequently  be  merely  the  junction  of  the 
terminal  wall  of   the  north  apse  to  be  considered,  and 
here   indications   exist   that    rubble    stones    were    very 
possibly  inserted.     However,  it  may  well  have  happened 
that  holes  in   such  rough  walling  may  have  been  filled 
in,  but  the  walls  having  been  since   pointed,  and  that, 
perhaps,   more   than   once,    this,    and    exposure    to    the 
weather  for  several  hundred  years,  would  have  completely 
obliterated  all  signs  of  the  operation.     Further  evidence 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  east  wall  might  be  adduced  from 
the  fact  that  the  sill  of   the  south  doorwa}',  next  the 
sacrarium  wall,  was  found,  on  moving  the  earth  on  the 
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outside,  to  be  more  than  two  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
pavement  of  the  Norman  Church.  (See  plate.)  Also, 
the  old  walling  appears  to  have  been  underpinned  and  a 
plinth  introduced,  apparently  in  Norman^  times.  This 
w^as  probably  done  at  the  time  that  the  wall  of  the  north 
choir  aisle  was  raised  to  its  present  height,  and  the 
pilaster  buttress  added  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the  new 
vaulting.  It  is  significant  that  the  plinth  is  not  continued 
across  this  doorway.  It  shows,  perhaps,  that  access  was 
still  aflbrded  to  the  spot  where  St.  Frideswide's  remains 
had  been  interred,  though  they  had  been  some  time  before 
removed  to  a  more  fitting  place ;  the  vault  found  beneath 
the  tower  in  the  course  of  the  restorations.^  The  apse, 
probably,  after  this,  was  no  longer  kept  in  repair.  In  the 
case  of  the  north  doorway,  the  new  plinth  was  carried 
straight  through,  at  the  time  the  wall  above  it  was  raised, 
and  new  work  introduced.  And  the  proof  that  this  plinth 
was  added,  and  not  built  with  the  wall,  consists  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  horizontal,  like  the  Early  English  string- 
course higher  up  in  the  wall,  but  slopes  with  the  old 
coursed  rubble.  Then,  the  fact  that  the  Norman  sacrarium 
wall  is  quite  12  inches  thicker  than  the  east  wall  of  the 
choir  aisle  affords  conclusive  proof  that  the  latter  is  the 
oldest,  and  accounts  for  the  strange  mutilation  of  the  west 
jamb  of  the  side  window  in  the  north  wall  by  the  addition 
to  the  height  of  the  older  wall  adjoining,  which  was 
rendered  necessary  when  the  Norman  vaulting  of  the  choir 
aisles  was  introduced.  Structural  evidence  also  exists  in 
the  interior  of  the  church  that  the  vaulting  shafts  in  the 
north  choir  aisle  were  inserted  in  pier  walls  of  squared 
stone,  probably  erected  by  Ethelred  when  the  high  altar 
of  St.  Frideswide's  was  dedicated  in  the  new  chancel.^ 
The  central  apse  and  chancel  would  then  have  been 
rendered  useless. 

Eeturning  to  the  old  doorways  and  foundation  walls  of 
the  apses,  the  good  condition  of  the  ragstone  forming  the 
jambs  and  arches  of  the  doorways,  as  compared  with  the 
stone  employed  in  filling  them  up,  points  again  to  their 

^  A  pliuth  was  inserted  in   the   west  ^  See  more  particularly  the  west  pier 

wall  of  the  north  transept  in  a  similar  of   the  arcade   between    the   north  aisle 

way.  and  St.  Mary's  Chapel,  where  the  joints 

-  See,  however,  the  note  at  the  end  of  of  the  stones  prove  that  the  shafts  are 

his  papei-.  insertions. 


Pre-Norman  Remains  Oxford  Cathedral. 
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early  date  ;  the  quarries  from  which  the  Normans  obtained 
their  free-stone  not  having  been  opened,  or,  at  any  rate, 
not  used  previously.  The  ragstone  was  much  more 
durable,  and  may,  perhaps,  have  been  preferred  by  the 
earlier  builder  on  that  account.  The  older  mortar  also 
was  far  stronger  than  that  employed  by  the  Normans. 
These  differences  in  the  masonry  of  the  jambs  and  arches 
of  the  doorways,  as  compared  with  the  fiUing-in,  shows 
that  they  were  not  stopped  up  until  a  considerable  period 
had  elapsed  after  they  were  built.  Lastl}--,  the  quantity 
of  charcoal  and  reddened  stone,^  which  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire,  found 
inside  the  apses,  might  be  also  adduced  as  confirmatory  of 
the  conclusion  that  they  formed  part  of  the  building,  the 
roofs  of  which  were  burnt  in  1002. 

Before  filling  in  the  excavations,  opportunity  was  taken 
to  ascertain,  by  further  examination,  whether  the  apses 
contained  anything  that  would  indicate  the  purpose  to 
which  they  had  been  applied.  Two  skeletons  were  found 
in  the  north  apse,  one  of  which,  on  the  south  side,  had 
been  interred  at  full  length ;  and  part  of  the  foundation 
wall  on  that  side  had  been  removed  for  the  purpose.  The 
skull,  which  was  carefully  examined  and  accurately 
measured  by  Mr.  Arthur  Thomson,  the  Eeader  in 
Anatomy,  was  well  formed.  It  inchned  on  one  side : 
the  stature  was  about  5  feet  7  inches  or  5  feet  8  inches 
The  other  skeleton  had  been  interred  in  a  contracted 
position,  and  the  skull  had  fallen  into  several  pieces.  Both 
interments  had  evidently  taken  place  in  post-Norman 
times,  the  skulls  being  found  close  to  the  east  wall,  and 
stone  tiles  were  used  as  the  only  covering.  Finding  that 
the  ground  beneath  sounded  hollow,  on  moving  some  of 
the  earth,  it  was  found  that  the  skeletons  were  lying  on 
some  pieces  of  slabbing  which  appeared  to  extend  across 
the  apse.  The  slab  on  which  the  contracted  skeleton  lay 
was  consequently  tilted  up  by  Woods,  the  labourer,  with 
the  earth  upon  it,  when  it  was  found  that  there  had  been 
another  interment  underneath.  So  far  as  could  be  seen, 
the  length  of  the  bones,  compared  with  those  above  the 

'  Specimens  are  preserved  iu  the  wood  which  was  used — viz.,  birch  ;  and 
gallery  over  the  vestry  iu  the  Cathedral.  Dr.  AVoodward  was  satisfied  that  the  red 
Pruf.  Carruthers  kiudly  detcrmiuud  the       colour  of  the  stoue  was  due  to  fire. 
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sloiie  .slabbing,  showed  that  they  belonged  to  a  woman  or 
a  man  of  short  stature.  The  skull  was  wanting.^  It  is  not 
at  all  ini[)ro])able  that  the  remains  may  be  those  of  the 
founder  of  the  church,  or  his  wife  iSafrida,  who  were  both 
buried  in  the  church.  In  any  case,  the  discovery  showed 
the  use  to  which  the  apse  had  been  applied  at  a  very 
remote  period. 

The  labourer  was  now  directed  to  remove  the  earth 
from  a  layer  of  stones  which  had  been  noticed  before, 
and  w^ere  suspected  to  form  part  of  a  pavement  in  the 
north  apse.  The  prevision  appeared  to  be  correct ;  the 
stones  were  found  to  lie  evenly  in  the  soil,  and  occupied 
the  whole  area,  excepting  on  the  west  side,  where  there 
had  been  a  trench  du^  alono-  the  line  of  the  church  wall. 
On  moving  some  of  the  stones  in  the  centre,  a  skull,  ])laced 
ujjright  and  facing  the  east,  was  found  about  12  inches 
below  the  floor,  surrounded  with  rough  stones.  On  an 
attempt  being  made  to  measure  it,  it  fell  into  pieces,  but 
was  afterwards  restored  sufficiently  to  show  that  its  racial 
characteristics  were  very  marked.  It  closely  resembled 
some  skulls  in  the  Natural  History  Museum  found  by 
Dr.  Eollesten  at  Fritford.  Their  peculiarit}^  consists 
mainly  in  the  great  protuberance  of  the  lower  occipital 
region,  at  the  back  of  the  head.  The  skull  in  question 
was  replaced  in  its  old  position.  There  remained  only 
the  central  apse  to  be  further  explored,  and  here  the 
labourer  was  ordered  to  remove  the  earth  to  a  depth  of 
three  feet.  Whilst  I  was  absent  several  bones  were  met 
with  on  the  north  side,  just  above  five  stones  which 
appeared  to  have  been  fitted  together  in  the  chord  of  the 
apse.  They  were  raised  to  the  surface  and  have  been 
arranged  in  a  corresponding  position  over  the  spot  where 
they  were  found.  Other  bones  being  noticed  immediately 
adjoining  the  stones,  to  the  south,  it  seemed  probable  that 
an  interment  had  taken  place  there  also,  but  at  a  greater 
depth ;  and  that  stones  of  a  similar  description  may  have 
been  removed.  The  five  found  would  not,  by  themselves, 
have  formed  an  altar  of  sufficient  length,  or  height ;  nor 
did  they  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  apse.  Still  it  is 
possible   that  they  may  have   been   part  of  the  altar  of 

'   This  may  have  been  clue  to  the  fact       the  treuch  required  for  the  purpose    of 
that  it  vvou  :d  have  been  in  the  line  of       underpinning  the  east  wall, 
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St.  Mary's  church.  It  remains  to  say  that  square  stakes 
of  sufficient  length  were  driven  into  the  ground,  at  short 
intervals,  round  the  concrete  foundations,  before  the 
trenches  were  filled  in ;  the  true  perpendicular  being 
obtained  by  a  plummet.  Stones  were  then  set  in  the 
gravel  which  show  as  nearty  as  possible  the  outer  line 
of  the  foundation  walls  of  the  central  and  northern  apses. 
The  foundation  of  the  southern  apse  remains  open,  and  the 
south  doorway  is  shown  to  its  full  lieight. 

The  size  of  the  church  would  appear  to  have  been  about 
six  feet  wider  than  that  of  the  crypt  of  St.  Peter's  in  the 
East,  and  was  probably  divided  into  three  aisles. 

In  a  supplemental  paper,  communicated  to  the  Institute 
in  February,  I  stated,  as  the  result  of  an  examination  of 
the  masonry  of  the  south-east  pier  of  the  tower,  that  the 
Norman  attached  shaft  which  supports  the  chancel  arch  on 
that  side  was  of  a  later  date  than  the  pier  walling  to  the 
east  of  it.  There  is  the  same  break  of  joint  that  occurs  in 
the  case  of  the  Norman  vaulting  shafts  in  the  north  aisle 
of  the  choir,  already  alluded  to  as  showing  the  shaft  was 
an  insertion  in  an  older  pier.  Additional  proof  has  been 
obtained  from  casts  and  rubbings  of  the  toolino-  of  the 
ashlar  half  way  up  the  tower  pier.  It  is  certainly  not 
Norman,  being,  as  found  elsewhere  in  pre-Norman  work, 
marked  with  cross  lines.'  The  size  and  shape  of  the 
stones  also  are  different  from  Norman  masonry.  In  the 
south  transept  early  masonry  of  a  similar  description  was 
detected  in  the  pier  wall  at  the  north  end  of  the  aisle  ;  and 
also  in  the  angle  pillar  adjoining  the  half  column  next  the 
vestry  door,  where  three  courses  break  joint  with  the  Nor- 
man work,  and  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  colour 
and  grain  of  the  stone. 

What  is  more  important,  however,  is  the  existence  of  a 
pre-Norman  base,  or  rather  part  of  the  moulding  of  a  base, 
belonging  to  the  angle  shaft,  and  formed  of  the  same  stone 
as  that  just  described.  Unfortunately,  when  replacing 
the  decayed  or  fractured  part  of  this  base  eighteen  years 
ago,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  clerk  of  the  works,  added  a  foot- 
ornament  under  the  belief,  as  it  would  appear,  that  all 

^  Numerous  rubbings  of  Normau  tool-       and  other  churches  show  that  it  is  always 
ing    on    ashlar    at    Ely,    Peterborough,       diagonal. 
Winchester,  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great, 
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the  carved  stonework  in  the  Cathedral  was  of  the  date 
of  some  bases  found  in  the  east  wall  of  the  sacra- 
riiim,  and  might  consequently  be  finished  in  the  same 
way  when  new  work  was  introduced.  The  incongruity 
between  this  refined  twelfth  century  ornament  and  the 
rude,  flat  moulding  of  the  base  would  at  once  strike 
anyone  at  all  acquainted  with  the  minatures  of  buildings 
in  Saxon  manuscripts.  Happily,  enough  of  the  old  base 
was  left  to  shew  that  it  was  in  other  respects  carefully 
copied.' 

Other  evidences  of  the  existence  of  pre-Norman  masonry 
was  obtained  from  an  examination  of  the  walls  of  the 
south  transept  in  the  gallery  above  the  vestry,  and  in  the 
ambulatory  of  the  east  clerestory. 

And  lastly,  a  careful  examination  of  the  masonry  of 
the  nave  has  shown,  that  much  of  it  has  been  rebuilt,  and 
in  part  with  old  materials.  The  octagonal  pillars,  how- 
ever, both  from  the  sharpness  of  the  stonework  and  the 
style  of  their  capitals,  would  seem  to  have  been 
entirely  new.  Also,  the  pointed  arches  in  the  clerestory 
have  been  found  to  be  of  later  date  than  the  stonework 
which  supports  them,  seeing  that  the  ashlar,  where  any 
occurs  above  the  line  of  springing,  is  tooled  in  the  early 
English  way ;  whilst  no  instance  of  similar  tooling  has 
been  detected  at  a  lower  level,  or  in  the  transept 
clerestories  where  all  the  arches  are  round.  The  pointed 
arches  may  perhaps  date  with  the  two  in  the  tower, 
which  open  into  the  north  and  south  transepts,  and  so  far 
as  can  be  seen,  are  insertions  in  an  older  wall. 

The  conclusions  to  which  I  have  arrived  accord, 
generally,  with  Dr.  Ingram's  views  and  with  history,  viz  : — 

1.  Some  part  of  the  church  in  which  the  Danes  were 
burnt  is  still  existing. 

2.  The  walls  of  Etheldred  II's  Church  (which  Mr.  J. 
H.  Parker,  perhaps  following  A.  a  Wood,^  believed  was 

'  Some  new  stones  which  were  intro-  authorities,  consulted  by  him,  in  the  Bod. 

duced  in  the  half  column  during  the  res-  Library,  is  a  Life  of  St.  Frideswide  which 

torations   ai-e  tooled  in  a  difierent  way  is  stated  to  have  belonged  to  Jesus  Col- 

from  the   rest  of   the    new   work.      On  lege ;  but  in  a  note  subsequently  added 

enquiry  I    found  from  Mr.  AxteU,  the  in  his  handwriting  it  is  said  to  be  "want - 

manager  of  Messrs.  Simms,  the  builders,  ing"  in  April,  1671.    This  MS.  may  have 

that  they  were  no  doubt  tooled  in  imita-  supplied  Wood,   and   also  Hearue  with 

tion  of  decayed  stones  which  were  then  information  connected  with  St.   Frides- 

replaced.  wide    not    found    in    the    Laudian    and 

'^  In  Anthony  a  Wood's  Index  of  M.  S.,  Cottouiau  MSS.,  e.y.      Wood  says  that 
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not  destroyed  until  late  in  the  twelfth  century),  escaped, 
or  at  any  rate  were  not  injured  by  the  second  fire  that 
probably  damaged  much  of  the  ornamented  stone  work. 

3.  Robert  de  Crickdale  restored  the  church  on  the 
old  plan,  rebuilding  those  portions  of  the  walls  that  re- 
quired it,  and  inserting  most  of  the  later  Norman  work. 

Much  of  the  earlier  work  appears  to  have  been  imitated, 
as  is  known  to  have  been  the  case  elsewhere,  when  en- 
laro'ino-  or  re-buildinof  a  church ;  and  some  of  the  carved 
work  was  used  again.  To  show  this  in  detan,  however, 
would  require  more  time  than  I  can  now  devote  to  the 
subject ;  and  the  present  paper  is  concerned  with  the 
masonry  and  not,  save  incidentally,  with  the  ornamental 
features  of  the  Cathedral. 


when  the  remains   of    Frideswide  were  another  place,  Wood  mentions  that  St. 

removed  from  the  tomb,  which  had  con-  Frideswide  was  buried    in    a   chapel    on 

tained    them   for   480  years,  they   were  the  south  side  of  the  Convent  Church, 

deposited  in   a  richly  gilt   coffer   which  This  is  important,  because  the  "chapel" 

was  placed  in  the  North  Choir  Aisle,  in  was  presumably  a  porticus,  or  apse, 
a  (temporary)  wooden  Shrine.     And  in 


ON     THE    DISCOVERY      OF    AN     ANKERTIOLT)     AT     THE 
CHURCH  OF  ST.  MARTIN,  CHIPPING  ONGAR,  ESSEX.i 

By   the   REV.   E.   S.   DEWICK,   M.A. 

The  church  of  St.  Martin,  Chipping  Ongar,  is  a  small 
building  for  the  most  part  of  early  Norman  character. 
It  consisted,  until  1884,  of  chancel  and  nave  without 
aisles.  The  walls  are  three  feet  in  thickness,  without 
buttresses,  and  there  still  remain  a  few  of  the  original 
window  openings,  narrow  slits  in  the  wall  deeply  splayed 
on  the  inside.  The  external  walls  remained  nearly  un- 
altered for  some  eight  centuries,  but  the  want  of  sufficient 
light  led  to  the  insertion  of  larger  windows  at  various 
dates.  The  Norman  chancel  arch  was  probably  low  and 
narrow,  and  was  therefore  replaced  early  in  the  thirteenth 
century  by  a  wider  one  in  the  Early  English  style ;  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  century  a  large  east  window,  of 
which  the  inner  jambs  remain,  replaced  the  three  Norman 
windows,  traces  being  still  seen  of  the  jambs  of  the  two 
outermost.  The  church  was  "restored"  in  1850,  and 
thereby  much  of  its  architectural  history  was  obliterated 
or  obscured.  In  1884,  the  need  of  additional  church 
accommodation  led  to  the  building  of  a  south  aisle  and 
the  consequent  destruction  of  the  original  south  wall  of 
the  nave. 

Until  last  year  (1887)  the  whole  of  the  original  walls 
were  covered  with  rough-cast,  which  concealed  the 
masonry.  This  coating  was  then  removed,  and  several 
features  of  interest  were  brought  to  light.  The  walls 
were  found  to  be  constructed  of  flint  with  a  considerable 
mixture  of  Roman  tiles,  the  west  wall  in  particular  con- 
taining many  layers  of  them,  and  a  round-headed 
doorway  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave  having  its  arch 

^  Read  at  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Institute,  June  7th,  1888. 
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entirely  constructed  of  them.  A  priest's  door  of  early 
Norman  character  was  discovered  on  the  south  side  of 
the  chancel,  the  wooden  door  itself  being  found  walled 
up  in  situ,  with  the  ironwork  well  preserved,  though  the 
wood  was  ready  to  crumble  to  pieces.  The  socket  for 
the  stout  wooden  spar  which  once  secured  this  door  on 
the  inside  was  found  still  to  exist  in  the  thickness  of  the 
wall. 

Two  remarkable  openings,  14  inches  square,  were 
discovered  in  the  north  and  south  walls  of  the  chancel, 
four  and  a  half  feet  from  the  east  end,  and  about  five  feet 
above  the  present  level  of  the  ground  on  the  outside  of 
the  church.  (That  on  the  north  side  is  shown  at  a  in  the 
accompanying  illustration).  These  holes  were  clearly 
intended  to  carry  a  beam,  which  must  have  stretched 
across  the  chancel  above  and  behind  the  altar,  leaving  a 
space  of  a  foot  and  a  half  between  it  and  the  inner  face  of 
the  east  wall.  It  is  known  from  documentary  evidence^ 
that  such  beams  were  once  a  common  feature  at  the  east 
end  of  English  chancels,  but  it  is  rare  to  find  the 
architectural  proof  of  their  former  existence.  On  the 
beam  stood  the  Eood  with  St.  Mary  and  St.  John,  and  on 
special  festivals  were  displayed  reliquaries  and  other 
treasures  of  the  church.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Eock,^  that  the  beam  was  the 
fore-runner  of  the  reredos,  which  was  constructed  by 
filling  up  with  stone  work  or  wooden  panel  the  space 
between  the  ground  and  the  beam.  The  room  thus 
formed  behind  the  reredos  was  frequently  used  as  a 
sacristy,  of  which  a  good  example  may  be  seen  at  Tides- 
well  in  Derbyshire.  At  Ongar,  however,  the  beam  was 
not  sufficiently  distant  from  the  east  wall  of  the  church 
to  allow  of  a  sacristy  being  made  in  this  way,  and 
it  probably  stood  detached.  An  example  of  a  beam  of 
this  kind  supported  by  two  pillars  is  shown  behind  an 
altar  in  St.  Augustine's,  Canterbury,  in  a  mediasval 
illumination  which  has  been  engraved  by  Dugdale, 
{Monasticon  Anglicanum,  ed.  1817,  vol.  I,  p.  120.) 

But  I  must  now  come  to  the  discovery,  which  is  the 
main  object  of  this  paper.  For  many  years  past  the 
attention  of  antiquaries  has  been  directed  to  a  shallow 

^  Rock's  Church  of  our  Fathers,  iii,  pp.  470-473.  -  I.e.  p.  470. 
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lancet-shaped  recess,  14  inches  in  height  and  6  in  breadth, 
on  the  inner  north  wall  of  the  chancel.     The  masonry  of 
the  outer  wall  being  concealed  by  rough-cast,  it  was  im- 
possible to  ascertain  whether  this  recess  was  a  blocked  up 
opening  communicating  with  the  outside,  or  was  merely 
a  niche  or  small  aumbry  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall. 
Last  summer,  however,  when  the  external  coating  of  the 
walls  was  stripped  off,  a  large  hole  was  found  which  had 
been  filled  up  with  rubble.     When  this  filling  was  removed 
an  arched  recess  was  found  constructed  in  the  thickness 
of  the  Norman  walls,  about  five  feet  in  height  and  four  in 
breadth.     The  sides  of  the  recess  were  rudely  plastered, 
and  in  the  centre  of  it,  at  a  height  of  three  feet  four  inches 
from  a  rude  flooring,  was  the  opening  which  had  attracted 
attention  on  the  inside  (see  illustration).     This  opening 
was  found  to  have  been  originally  closed  by  a  shutter 
from  the  outside^  on  the  eastern  jamb  the   iron   hinges 
remained,  and  on  the  other  was  seen  the  socket  for  a  bolt. 
It  was  therefore  evident  that  the  opening  and  its  shutter 
were  intended  for  use  by  some  one  on  the  outside  of  the 
chancel,  and  a  careful  examination  was  made  for  marks 
of  a  building  which  might  formerly  have  abutted  upon  it. 
No  trace  could  be  found  of  a  sacristy,  for  the  Norman 
masonry  was  undisturbed.     There  was,  however,  a  square 
hole  above  the  recess,  which  probably  received  the  end  of 
a  beam,  which  may  have  formed  the  ridge  of  a  small 
gabled  cell  constructed  without  the  use  of  stone.     This 
hole  (marked  h  in  the  illustration)   was  "  flinted    over  " 
just  before  the  photograph  was  taken,  but  can  be  distin- 
guished by  a  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  mortar.     It  is 
therefore  almost  certain  that  there  was  a  cell  rudely  con- 
structed against  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  with  a 
window  looking  into  the  church  which  could  be  closed  by 
a  shutter,  and  I  can  imagine  no  use  for  such  a  cell  so 
likely  as  the  dwelling  of  a  recluse  or  anker. 

From  documentary  evidence  we  learn  that  ankers  and 
ankeresses  were  not  uncommon  in  churches  and  church- 
yards.^ In  several  editions  of  the  Sarum  Manual  is  found 
the  Servitium  Includendorum.     The  first  part  of  this  ofiice 

1  See  Cutts' Scenes  and  Characters  of  pjx  114-124  ;  and  Bloxam's  Gothic 
the  Middle  Ages,  1872,  pp.  93-151;  Ecclesiastical  Architecture,  11th  ed.,  vol. 
Rock's  Church  of  our  Fathers,  vol.  III.       II.,  pp.  163-185. 
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was  said  before  the  altar  of  the  church  to  which  the 
ankerhouse  was  attached.  A  procession  was  then  formed 
to  the  inchisorium,  and,  after  the  episcopal  benediction, 
the  ankerhouse  was  closed  from  the  outside  (de  /oris)  and 
the  indudendus  became  indusus.  In  the  Ancren  Riwle, 
printed  for  the  Camden  Society,  the  ankeress  is  described 
as  living  "  under  the  eaves  of  the  church  like  the  night 
fowl,"  (pp.  142-3),  and  the  window  looking  into  the 
church  is  referred  to,  for  it  was  expressly  ordered  that  no 
conversation  was  to  be  carried  on  there,  but  that  it  was  to 
be  respected  on  account  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  seen 
through  it  (p.  69).'  Again,  in  the  adventures  of  Sir 
Launcelot  it  is  recorded  on  one  occasion  that  "  he  saw  a 
chapel,  where  was  a  recluse,  which  had  a  window  that  she 
might  see  up  to  the  altar. ■^  The  window  at  Ongar  is 
exactly  so  placed  that  the  occupant  of  the  cell  might 
"  see  up  to  the  altar  "  whenever  he  or  she  chose  to  open 
the  shutter. 

The  position  of  the  Ongar  ankerhold  on  the  north  side 
of  chancel  instead  of  on  the  warmer  and  more  comfortable 
south  side  is  perhaps  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  village  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the 
church,  which  was  consequently  the  most  frequented,  and 
the  anker  would  be  in  less  danger  of  having  his  daily 
supplies  of  food  forgotten. 

A  similar  instance  of  an  anker's  dwelling  rudely  con- 
structed on  the  outside  of  the  church  was  brought  before 
the  Institute  last  year  by  Mr.  Micklethwaite  in  his  paper, 
"  On  the  Eemains  of  an  Ankerhold  at  Bengeo  Church, 
Hertford,"  {Ardi.  Journ.,  xliv,  p.  26.) 

It  remains  for  me  to  add  that,  after  much  deliberation, 
it  was  decided  to  close  the  recess  which  I  have  described 
by  a  thin  wall,  and  to  insert  a  door  to  allow  of  its  free 
examination.  This  has  been  done,  and  the  rudely 
plastered  cell,  and  the  window  looking  into  the  church 
with  the  marks  of  its  shutter  have  been  left  just  as  they 
were  found  untouched  by  the  hand  of  the  restorer. 

*  A   good   deal  of   village  gossip   ap-  clieping,  from  smide  and  from  ancre  huse 

parently  went  on  through  the  cross  bars  me  tidingo  bringed."     A7icyc7i  Jikcle,  p. 

of  tlie  other  wmdows,  so  that  the  anker-  88. 

house  became  proverbially  associated  iu  "  La  Mort  d'Arthurc  (Bloxam,   II,  p. 

this  respect  with    the  mill,  the  market,  174). 
and  the  smithy.    "  Vrom  mulue  and  from 
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Ill  conclusion,  my  sincere  thanks  are  due  to  my  friend 
the  Ivev.  J.  Tanner,  Eector  of  Ongar,  for  facihties  aflbrded 
me  for  making-  a  full  examination  of  the  church,  and  for 
much  information  ;  and  on  behalf  of  antic[uaries  generally 
I  should  wish  to  thank  him  and  his  churchwardens  for 
their  zealous  eflbrts  to  ])reserve  this  interesting  illustration 
of  the  life  of  our  forefathers. 


A    SQUIRE'S     HOME     IN    KING    JAMES'S     TIME.^ 
By  J.  A.  GOTCH. 

When  Sir  John  Falstaff  went  recruiting  into  Gloucester- 
shire, he  paid  a  visit  to  an  old  comrade  of  his,  a  country 
squire,  one  Justice  Shallow;  and  when  after  the  day's  work 
was  done,  the  worthy  knight  and  his  host  sat  at  their  ease 
in  an  arbour  over  a  dish  of  carraways  and  some  sack,  Sir 
John,  struck  with  the  appearance  of  the  Justice's  house, 
exclaimed  "  Fore  God,  you  have  here  a  goodly  dwelling 
and  a  rich." 

Let  us  now  endeavour,  so  far  as  "  devouring  time  "  will 
permit,  to  see  what  kind  of  a  house  Justice  Shallow  really 
must  have  lived  in,  and  how  far  it  deserved  Falstaff's 
commendations . 

The  outer  door  is  approached  by  an  avenue  of  newly 
planted  trees,  and  itself  opens  into  a  court  enclosed  by  a 
far-stretching  stone  balustrade.  Above  the  door  is  the 
coat-of-arms  of  Shallow, — the  twelve  luces, — the  fresh- 
water fish  of  which  the  Justice  was  so  proud,  although, 
good  man,  he  cheerfully  admitted,  that  the  salt-water  fish 
was  an  old  coat  too.  Some  Shallows  of  the  richer  sort 
had  large  lodges  to  their  outer  courts,  such  as  may  be 
seen  at  Charlecote,  near  Stratford-on-Avon,  where  the 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy  lived  who  caught  Shakspeare  stealing 
his  deer.  Others,  again,  would  have  no  court  at  all,  and 
consequently  would  need  neither  door,  nor  entrance-lodge 
in  the  wall  thereof :  but,  in  a  house  with  any  pretensions 
to  be  considered  a  mansion,  there  would  most  probably 
be  a  courtyard. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  court  lies  the  house,  fair, 
square,  and  symmetrical,  with  a  projecting  gabled  wing  on 

Read  iutlie  Architectural  Section  at  the  Leainiugtou  Meeting,  Augucit  11th,  1888. 
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eitlier  side,  a  porch  in  the  middle,  and  here  and  there  a 
canted  bay-window  serving  to  reUeve  the  general  square- 
ness of  the  l)uildinix.  The  windows  have  narrow  lii^hts 
and  thick  stone  muUions  and  transomes,  for  people  were 
then  hardly  alive  to  those  beauties  of  prospect  which 
afterwards  led  them  to  adopt  the  wide  and  lofty  sashes  of 
the  days  of  Queen  Anne. 

Each  floor  is  marked  by  a  string  course  or  cornice  of 
more  or  less  incorrect  classic  profile,  while  the  summit  is 
crowned  by  an  open  balustrade  running  from  one  dainty 
gablet  to  another,  and  connecting  together  the  great 
chimney-stacks  which  rear  themselves  aloft  in  the  sem- 
blance of  classic  columns.  At  intervals  along  the 
balustrade  and  at  every  corner  where  it  starts  on  a  new 
career,  rise  square  pedestals,  supporting  perhaps  an 
heraldic  animal,  perhaps  an  urn,  perhaps  merely  a  ball, 
but  always  serving  to  give  rhythm  to  the  composition.  In 
the  blank  spaces  of  walls  below  you  may  frequently  see 
niches  containing  an  unflattering  image  of  some  ancient 
worthy, — a  monarch,  a  soldier,  a  philosopher,  or  a  poet, — 
or  else  the  counterfeit  presentment  of  one  of  the  heathen 
gods,  which  if  it  be  a  faithful  likeness,  wraps  one  in 
unspeakable  wonder  at  the  awe  those  deities  inspired. 
Perhaps  the  frieze  of  the  cornice  contains  a  long  legend 
couched  in  the  Latin  tongne,  but  more  frequently  is  to  be 
found  something  short  and  pithy  over  the  door  or  on  some 
of  the  panels  that  embellish  the  porch,  as  at  Montacute, 
over  one  door  is  written — 

"  Through  this  wide  opening  gate 
None  come  too  early  none  return  too  late." 

and  over  another — 

"  And  yours  my  friends." 

The  porch  leads  into  a  vestibule  or  passage,  one  side  of 
which  is  formed  by  a  handsome  carved  screen,  sometimes 
of  stone,  but  generally  of  oak,  separating  it  from  the  hall : 
the  other  side  is  a  solid  wall,  in  which  appears  the  buttery 
hatch.  This  arrangement  is  universal ;  the  passage, 
never  more  than  12  feet  wide  and  generally  only  4  feet  or 
5  feet  wide,  with  the  hall  on  the  side  of  it,  and  the  buttery 
on  the  other.  There  was  as  yet  no  entrance-hall  as  we 
understand  it,  that  is,  a  cold  waste  space  devoted  to  hats 
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and  coats,  hard  chairs,  a  barometer,  and  a  few  bad 
pictures,  though  that  feature  was  shortly  to  appear:  but 
there  was  always  this  passage  connecting  the  entrance 
with  the  servants'  offices,  and  being  in  reality  part  of  the 
great  hall  cut  off  by  a  screen. 

The  buttery  is  described  in  Bailey's  dictionary  as  "  a 
place  where  victuals  are  set  up  "  and  its  importance  is 
manifested  by  the  prominent  place  accorded  to  it  on  all 
plans  of  the  period.  Dinner  was  served  here,  and  food 
(particularly  of  a  liquid  nature)  was  dispensed  to  all  who 
had  any  claim  to  it,  and  to  many  who  had  not.  One  of 
the  virtues  of  the  "  old  worshipful  gentleman "  of  the 
seventeenth  century  song  was  that  he  had  "  an  old 
buttery  hatch  worn  quite  off  the  hooks."  This  ancient 
arrangement,  and  the  use  of  passage,  buttery,  and  hall 
may  still  be  seen  in  many  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 

The  hall  itself  was  one  of  the  chief  features  of  a 
seventeenth-century  house.  In  its  position  and  size  it  was 
a  survival  from  those  days  when  the  common  hall  served 
as  feeding  and  sleeping  place  for  the  whole  household ; 
but  by  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  treating  the  servants 
had  been  removed  to  their  own  separate  department,  and 
the  family  alone  used  the  hall,  except  on  occasions  of 
festivity.  The  aspect  of  such  a  hall  is  tolerably  familiar 
to  all  of  us, — a  large,  lofty  apartment,  panelled  half  way 
up  to  where  the  great  roof  springs  from  wall  to  wall, 
leavini:^  its  hio-hest  spaces  filled  with  the  "'loom  of  low 
light  and  much  smoke.  Its  walls  are  hung,  as  the  old 
song  just  quoted  says, — 

"  with  pikes,  guns,  and  bows, 
With  old  swords  and  bucklers,  that  had  borne  many  shrewd  blows." 

At  one  end  is  the  screen  through  which  we  passed  from 
the  passage,  panelled  throughout  and  rich  with  fantastic 
carving.  Over  it  is  the  minstrels'  gallery,  already  be- 
ginning to  sink  into  silence,  but  carrying  on  as  yet  the 
ancient  traditions  of  the  "joyous  science."  At  the  other 
end  is  the  dais,  where  at  meal  times  the  master  sits  in 
state.  The  dais  is  another  survival  from  old  times,  but  it 
still  occurs  in  many  of  the  new  houses  of  the  period.  It 
is  simply  a  step  four  or  five  inches  in  height,  stretching 
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across  the  room.  Almost  invaria])ly  one  end  of  tlie  dais 
terminates  in  a  large  bay  window  commanding  a  view  of 
the  entrance  court.  The  rest  of  this  side  of  the  hall  is 
taken  up  with  large  windows  running  up  to  the  start  of 
the  roof,  and  fdled  with  coloured  glass  where  the  sunlight 
sparkles  amid  the  scales  of  the  twelve  luces  of  the 
Shallows,  or  gilds  the  lines  of  some  pale  face  looking  out 
from  a  pearl-decked  head  dress.  Over  against  these 
brilliant  pictures,  whose  hues  are  led  by  the  wintry  sun 
across  its  fantastic  front,  is  the  fireplace,  a  cavern  wherein 
a  tree  trunk  may  be  burned.  Its  chimney-piece  like  the 
screen,  is  panelled  all  over,  sometimes  in  wood,  sometimes 
in  stone.  It  abounds  in  wreaths,  and  knots,  and  ribands ; 
in  grotesque  heads  growing  out  of  curious  pilasters,  and 
crowned  with  Ionic  volutes;  in  panels  of  jewels,  and 
straps,  and  scrolls.  Perhaps  all  this  wealth  of  carving  is 
only  a  magnificent  frame  to  the  family  arms ;  perhaps  it 
serves  to  surround  statues  of  some  Classic  abstraction, 
"  Justitia"  or  "Prudentia,"  "  Arithmetica"  or  "Geometria", 
something  sententious  it  is  sure  to  be,  if  only  a  Latin 
motto.  The  screen  too,  among  its  many  ornaments,  will 
have  the  family  device,  and  so  will  the  panelled  ceiling. 
The  house  was  built  for  the  family,  and  ])roclaims  its 
purpose  at  every  turn.  The  arms,  the  crest,  or  the  motto 
occurs  in  every  possible  place ;  in  gables,  in  finials,  on  the 
parapet ;  on  the  water-spouts,  on  the  weathercock,  on  the 
sundial.  They  are  carved  on  the  screen,  they  are  painted 
on  the  windows,  they  are  moulded  in  the  plaster  friezes, 
they  are  cunningly  wrought  in  the  escutcheons  of  the 
locks.  The  family  animal  grins  at  you  from  the  gate  post, 
he  sits  open-mouthed  on  the  newels  of  the  staircase,  you 
lay  hold  of  him  when  you  poke  the  fire.  He  was  a  god- 
send to  the  craftsmen  of  those  days,  and  right  well  did 
they  make  use  of  their  opportunities. 

From  the  hall  several  doors  lead  in  different  directions. 
Through  the  screen  where  we  entered  is  the  way  to  the 
servants'  department.  From  the  dais  end  the  private 
apartments  are  approached,  and  access  to  the  upper 
rooms  is  obtained.  It  will  at  once  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  the  family  occupied  one  side  of  the  house  and  the 
servants  the  other,  their  common  meeting  ground  being 
the  hall.     Sometimes  indeed  the  servants  were  relegated 
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to  the  basement,  and  all  their  offices  were  underground, 
an  arrangement  constituting  (so  far  as  I  know)  an  entirely 
new  departure  in  house-planning  at  that  time.  But  as  a 
rule,  they  were  located  on  the  ground  floor,  and  their 
department  was  usually  on  a  large  scale.  Country  houses 
in  the  seventeenth  century  had  to  depend  entirely  on 
their  own  resourses.  They  had  to  provide  their  own 
butchers  and  bakers,  grocers  and  brewers.  The  larger 
houses  had  such  offices  as  these : — laundry,  dairy,  cheese 
room,  brew-house,  malt-house,  hop-house,  slaughter-house, 
fish-house,  and  bakehouse,  which  shews  that  they  could 
not  rely  on  the  visits  of  either  the  washer-woman,  wine 
merchant,  brewer,  butcher,  fishmonger,  or  baker.  Of 
course  the  principal  apartment  on  the  servants'  side 
was  the  Kitchen,  almost  always  a  large  room  with  an 
enormous  fireplace  (in  the  chimney  of  which  the  smoke- 
jack  turned  by  means  of  the  draught  caused  by  the  fire), 
and  often  an  oven^  Next  to  the  kitchen  was  the  "pastry" 
a  smaller  room  containing  two  ovens,  a  large  one  and  a 
small.  Eeference  is  made  to  this  obsolete  apartment  in 
one  of  the  plays  of  the  times,  where  it  is  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  heroine  as  a  wife  that  "  she  can  do  pretty  well 
in  the  pastry."  Then  there  were  the  pantry,  the  dry 
larder,  the  wet  larder,  and  the  boulting  house,  or  place 
for  boulting  meal,  that  is,  separating  the  meal  from  the 
bran.  Very  frequently  there  was  a  "  surveying  place " 
which  was,  probably,  a  serving-room ;  and  in  some  houses 
may  be  found  a  "  servants'  day-room  "  a  "  hall  for  hynds  " 
a  place  for  pewter,  a  scullery,  and  a  spicery.  These, 
however,  were  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  larger  houses ; 
but  in  every  house  were  the  kitchen,  the  pastry,  the 
larders,  and  the  buttery,  with  its  stairs  down  to  the  cellar. 
These  were  essentials  even  in  small  houses.  Eeference 
has  already  been  made  to  the  importance  of  the  buttery ; 
the  presiding  genius  of  that  place  had  a  position  correspond- 
ing to  his  environment.  The  butler  was  the  principal 
servant,  and  acted  as  major  domo.  He  had  command  of 
the  cellars,  the  food,  and  the  household  stores.  He  is  the 
favoured  servant  in  the  stage  plays,  and  is  left  in  charge 
when  the  master  goes  away.  He  looks  after  the  young 
gentlemen,  and  in  one  place  one  of  the  fraternity  tells  us 
how  these  youths  would  sometimes  cut  their  supper  in  the 
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kitchen  and  take  it  to  the  buttery  to  eat  and  to  wash 
down  with  a  good  draught  of  ale. 

Let  us  now  again  cross  the  hall  and  go  to  the  family 
apartments.  Here  we  find  a  parlour,  or  a  "  summer 
parlour "  and  a  "  winter  parlour,"  though  not  unfre- 
quently  the  winter  parlour  is  on  the  same  side  as  the 
kitchen,  perhaps  with  a  view  of  ensuring  hotter  dinners. 
There  is  sometimes  a  special  "  dining  chamber  "  which 
shows  that  the  hall  was  gradually  losing  its  old  character 
of  the  eating  place,  and  becoming  an  entrance  merely. 
If  the  houses  were  large,  it  would  perhaps  have  a  "  with- 
drawing chamber  "  and  a  "  smoking  room  "  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  new  and  fashionable  weed,  tobacco. 
Many  country  houses  had  a  "  chapel  "  in  them  ;  some  had 
also  a  "  chaplain's  room "  and  "  his  study,"  but  these 
luxuries  were  reserved  for  the  more  wealthy. 

Of  staircases  there  was  no  lack.  There  were  always 
two,  one  for  the  family  and  one  for  the  servants,  and  in 
larger  houses  they  seem  to  have  been  put  wherever  there 
was  a  little  space.  They  were  one  of  the  features  in 
which  the  old  workmen  delighted,  and  which  gave  them 
some  scope  for  design.  They  were  broad  and  easy  of 
ascent.  From  landing  to  landing  they  went,  seven  or 
eight  steps  at  a  time  ;  at  every  turn  there  was  a  great 
newel  post,  a  solid  mass  of  wood,  panelled,  and  moulded, 
and  sometimes  carved ;  from  newel  to  newel  stretched 
a  massive  handrail,  wide  and  deep ;  and  from  it  to  the 
broad  string  board  the  space  was  filled  with  thickset 
balusters,  fat,  round,  and  substantial.  No  thin,  winding, 
mahogany  handrail  with  attenuated  straight  balusters  and 
a  mean  wreathed  end  at  the  bottom,  but  everything  solid, 
broad,  and  monumental.  Indeed,  the  grandeur  was 
sometimes  carried  beyond  the  strict  limits  of  common 
sense,  for,  after  gaining  the  principal  floor,  you  may 
sometimes  see  the  same  grand  stairs  sweeping  away  up  to 
the  empty  attics. 

The  first  room  that  claims  our  attention  upstairs  is  the 
gallery.  This  is  a  feature  peculiar  to  the  times.  Every 
house  having  any  pretensions  to  be  considered  a  family 
residence  had  its  gallery,  which  was  always  as  long  as  the 
house  would  by  any  means  allow.  Not  infrequently  the 
house  was  planned  with  the  express  purpose  of  obtaining 
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a  very  long  gallery,  and  there  were  many  houses  where  it 
was  as  much  as  180  ft.  or  200  ft.  long,  and  perhaps  only 
15  ft.  wide.  It  almost  invariably  occupied  the  whole  of 
one  flank  of  the  house,  thereby  obtaining  light  down  one 
long  side  and  at  the  two  ends.  The  next  important  room 
was  the  "  Great  Chamber,"  which  seems  to  have  been  a 
particularly  large  bedroom.  The  rest  of  the  iloor  was 
taken  up  with  bed-chambers,  or  "  lodgings  "  as  they  were 
designated. 

All  these  rooms,  as  well  as  the  parlours,  were  either 
panelled  with  wood,  or  else  hung  with  tapestry,  setting 
forth  with  singular  impartiality  legends  from  the  Bible, 
heathen  mythology,  and  ancient  history.  The  following, 
for  instance,  are  taken  from  a  contemporary  list : — Storie 
of  Susanna,  the  prodigal  child,  Saul,  Tobie,  Hercules, 
Lady  Fame,  hawking  and  hunting,  Jezabell,  Judith 
and  Holofernes,  David,  Abraham,  Hippolitus,  Alexander 
the  Great,  Jacob,  and  so  forth  :  a  curious  medley  of 
subjects  sacred  and  profane.  When  Borachio  was  holding 
that  discourse  with  Conrade  on  the  Fashion,  which  led  to 
their  arrest  by  the  doughty  Dogberry,  he  talked  of  the 
"  Hercules  in  the  smirched,  worm-eaten  tapestry."  It 
was  behind  such  arras  that  Polouius  rashly  concealed 
himself  to  overhear  Hamlet's  interview  with  his  mother, 
and  paid  for  his  indiscretion  with  his  life.  And  it  was 
behind  similar  hangings,  but  of  a  humbler  kind,  that  our 
friend  Falstaff  fell  asleep  when  he  took  his  ease  in  his  inn, 
and  thereby  gave  Prince  Hal  an  opportunity  of  picking 
his  pocket  of  the  tavern  bill,  which  showed  how  he  had 
swallowed  but  a  ha'porth  of  bread  to  such  an  intolerable 
deal  of  sack. 

These  hangings  were  carried  from  place  to  place  when 
the  family  removed  from  one  of  their  houses  to  another. 
In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "  Wit  without  Money "  a 
great  lady  determines  suddenly  to  leave  the  town  for  her 
country  house.  The  whole  household  is  thrown  into 
confusion  :  Ralph  calls  to  Roger  to  help  down  with  the 
hangings  :  Roger  cannot  go  because  he  is  packing  his 
trunks  :  Humphrey  is  looking  after  my  Li.dy's  wardrobe, 
and  must,  perforce,  leave  to  someone  else  the  task  of 
getting  down  the  boxes  in  the  gallery  and  the  coach 
cushions.     The  fact  is,  the  men,  one  and  all,  detest  the 
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idea  of  leaving  the  pleasant  town  for  the  dull  country. 
The  carts  come,  but  there  is  no  one  to  load  them:  the 
stuff  lies  in  the  hall,  the  plate  is  all  packed,  and  above 
the  bustle  is  heard  the  voice  of  my  lady's  sister,  wanting 
her  hat,  her  fan,  and  her  cloak  laid  out  in  readiness:  she 
begs  Walter  to  tuck  her  little  box  up  behind  the  coach  : 
to  see  that  the  coachman  carries  her  dog  carefully,  and 
that  Oliver  packs  her  looking  glass  discreetly,  and  is 
careful  that  her  curls  travel  well.  But  then  suddenly  the 
order  for  departure  is  countermanded,  my  lady  has 
changed  her  mind,  and  all  the  bustle  subsides  into  con- 
tented quiet. 

From  this  busy  scene  of  a  seventeenth-century  house- 
hold let  us  turn  to  another  and  more  peaceful  picture, 
drawn  by  the  hand  of  Shakspeare.  The  scene  is  a  bed- 
chamber :  in  a  great  oak  bedstead  with  panelled  head  and 
a  tester  supported  by  huge  and  bulbous  posts,  lies  the 
sweet  Imogen,  reading  by  the  light  of  a  taper  in  a  book 
of  classic  mythology.  On  the  rush-strewn  floor,  at  a  little 
distance,  is  a  great  trunk,  where  the  villainous  lachimo  lies 
concealed.  He  himself  afterwards  described  the  chamber 
to  Imogen's  poor  credulous  husband,  when  boasting  of  a 
conquest  he  never  made: — 

"  Her  bedchamber  was  hang'd 
With  tapestry  of  silk  and  silver  :  the  story, 
Proud  Cleopatra,  when  she  met  her  Eoman. 

The  chimney 

Is  south  the  chamber :  and  the  chimney-piece 
Chaste  Dian  bathing :  never  saw  I  figures 
So  likely  to  report  themselves     .     .     . 

The  roof  o'  the  chamber 
With  golden  cherubims  is  fretted.     Her  andirons 
(I  had  forgot  them)  were  two  winking  cupids 
Of  silver,  each  on  one  foot  standing." 

The  picture  is  truly  drawn :  the  great  chamber  with  its 
fretted  ceiling,  its  tapestried  walls,  its  carved  chimney- 
piece,  and  the  winking  Cupids  of  andirons  :  the  beautiful 
lady  reading  in  bed,  and  presently  the  stealthy  lachimo 
creeping  from  his  trunk  and  making  his  infernal  notes. 

Reading  in  bed  was  a  practice  not  infrequently  indugled 
in  even  in  those  days.  In  an  old  hall  in  Worcestershire, 
is  still  to  be  seen  a  sixteenth-century  bedstead,  with  a 
head    formed   of   panelling  with    wide   ledes.      On   the 
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panels  are  painted  allegorical  pictures,  now  difficult  to 
decipher  and  more  difficult  to  understand.  In  this  bed 
some  seventeenth-century  person  had  lain  awake  to  read, 
and  for  the  better  deciphering  of  his  text  had  lodged  his 
candle  on  one  of  the  broad  ledges.  Perhaps  the  book 
was  dull,  perhaps  a  long  day  in  the  open  air  had  wearied 
him,  but  he  seems  to  have  fallen  asleep  once  upon  a  time, 
and  to  have  suft'ered  his  candle  to  fall  down  and  set  fire 
to  the  wood,  for  there  the  charred  ledofes  are,  and  there  a 
poor  scorched  allegory. 

We  have  now  looked  through  the  inside  of  the  house: 
we  have  seen  the  great  hall,  we  have  been  through  the 
kitchen,  and  have  looked  into  the  stone  ovens  of  the 
pastry :  we  have  chatted  with  the  butler  amid  the  good 
things  of  the  buttery:  we  have  passed  through  the 
panelled  parlours  hung  with  family  portraits :  we  have 
ascended  the  broad  stairs  and  traversed  the  long  gallery : 
we  have  examined  the  tapestry  of  the  bedrooms  and  the 
great  oak  bedsteads.  Let  us  now  go  out  of  doors  and 
look  at  the  gardens. 

In  front  of  the  house  is  the  court  through  which  we 
first  entered.  It  is  partly  enclosed  by  the  projecting 
wings  of  the  house,  and  partly  by  the  stone  balustrade, 
coped  at  a  convenient  height  to  lean  upon-  Flagged 
paths  cross  from  one  door  to  another,  and  the  quarters 
between  are  of  close-cropped  grass,  in  strict  accordance 
with  Lord  Bacon's  instructions.  *'  Let  not  the  court  be 
paved,"  says  he,  "  for  that  striketh  up  a  great  heat  in 
summer  and  much  cold  in  winter."  It  was  in  such  a 
court  that  Falstaff — in  whose  company  we  recently 
entered  the  precincts  —  inspected  the  ragged  recruits 
procured  for  him  by  Justice  Shallow,  and  finally  selected 
the  four  worst,  because  they  were  not  able  to  buy  them- 
selves off.  On  the  kitchen  side  of  the  house  is  the  wood 
yard,  with  its  outbuildings  screening  it  from  observation. 
This  is  an  important  place,  for  it  contains  the  fuel  for  the 
whole  household,  and  from  it,  as  the  song  says, 

"Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall." 

wood  being  the  principal  fuel  in  those  days,  and  "  a  sea- 
coal  fire,"  a  circumstance  to  remember  things  by.  On  a 
third  side  is  the  orchard,  reaching  quite  up  to  the  house 
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and  offering  delightful  facilities  for  a  stroll.  On  the 
fourth  side  is  the  garden  itself,  fdled  with  old  fashioned 
sweet -smelling  flowers,  some  of  which  wave  beneath  the 
casements  of  the  parlour-bay,  and  shake  their  delicate 
odours  into  the  panelled  room.  We  may  read  what  these 
flowers  were  in  the  poetry  of  the  time  :  we  know  them 
all  to-day,  and,  fortunately,  are  getting  to  know  them 
Ijetter  year  by  year  as  the  fashion  of  "  bedding  out " 
declines.  They  were  rosemary  and  rue,  carnations  and 
streaked  gilliflowers,  such  as  Perdita  enumerates  in  the 
"  Winter's  Tale  "  :— 

"  Hot  lavender,  mints,  savory,  marjoram  : 
The  marigold,  that  goes  to  bed  with  the  sun, 
And  with  him  rises,  weeping     ....     Daffodils 
That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty :  violets,  dim, 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes, 
Or  Cytherea's  breath  ;  pale  primroses 
That  die  unmarried,  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phoebus  in  his  slrength,  a  malady 
Most  incident  to  maids  ;  bold  oxlips,  and 
The  crown-imperial ;  lilies  of  all  kinds. 
The  flower-de-luce  being  one." 

Some  of  these  grew  at  their  own  sweet  will ;  some  were 
carefully  disposed  in  geometrical  patterns  in  square  beds 
with  narrow  walks  between,  forming  a  large  and  fragrant 
sea  of  dancing  colour.  Such  formal  arrangements  may 
be  seen  on  a  few  contemporary  house-plans,  the  architect 
occasionally  varrying  the  prose  of  stone  and  lime  with 
the  poetry  of  the  garden.  Then,  round  the  large  open 
space  thus  brilliantly  set,  went  terraces  and  deep  shaded 
alleys,  artfully  contrived  on  a  framing  of  carpenter's 
work.  It  was  the  remembrance  of  his  garden  that 
stirred  the  heart  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "  Noble 
Gentleman"  when,  weary  of  town,  he  cried  out  for  the 
country,  "  where  quietly  "  as  he  says — 

' '  Free  from  the  clamour  of  the  troubled  court, 

We  may  enjoy  our  own  green  sliadow'd  walks, 

And  keep  a  moderate  diet  without  art." 

Such  was  the  home  of  a  squire  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Let  us  now  look  at  such  a  house,  not  as 
occupied  by  those  who  built  it,  but  by  the  builder's 
decendants  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  there  is  an  absence  of 
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comfort  in  most  houses  of  that  period.  The  accommoda- 
tion is  in  excess  of  what  is  required  now,  and  it  is  badly 
arranged.  There  is  no  scientific  planning  at  all.  Con- 
venience, economy,  sanitation  are  hardly  studied  in  the 
least.  Many  of  the  rooms  are  thoroughfare  rooms,  or,  if 
not,  they  are  connected  by  long  corriders,  not  infrequently 
dark.  The  hall,  the  dining  room,  the  withdrawing- 
room,  and  the  bedrooms  are  often  terribly  scattered, 
rendering  it  necessary  to  take  quite  a  long  walk  before 
one  can  get  to  the  breakfast  table.  Nothing  is  more 
common  in  these  old  houses  than  to  see  new  corridors 
which  have  had  to  be  added  in  order  to  go  from  one  side 
of  the  house  to  the  other  without  either  making  the  tour 
of  the  rooms  or  going  out  of  doors.  Economy  seems  to 
have  been  almost  unknown.  The  amount  of  outside  wall 
to  some  comparatively  small  houses  is  astonishing.  The 
waste  of  space  in  passages  and  staircases  is  something 
shocking.  Sanitation  was  less  heeded  than  it  had  been 
two  centuries  earlier. 

The  one  department  that  did  receive  some  care  was  the 
kitchen  with  its  neighbouring  offices.  These  are  always 
arranged  with  a  certain  degree  of  attention,  and  their 
communication  with  the  hall  is  generally  well  contrived. 
But  with  this  ends,  as  a  rule,  the  commendation  which 
can  be  bestowed  on  the  planning  of  seventeenth  century 
homes,  judged  by  the  standard  of  the  skilful  planner  of 
to-day. 

But  let  us  not  complain ;  we  may  well  leave  that  to 
those  fortunate  people  who  live  in  historic  halls,  and  we 
will  gladly  help  them  in  their  endeavours  to  solve  the 
problem  of  reducing  a  seventeenth  century  house  to  terms 
of  the  nineteenth  century ;  while,  as  mere  lovers  of  the 
picturesque,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  if  the  houses  are 
straggling  they  give  us  long  stretches  of  roof,  quaint 
gables,  innumerable  chimney  stacks,  and  delightful 
expanses  of  lichen -covered  wall ;  and  we  can  cordially 
echo  the  remark  of  FalstafF  to  his  friend  the  Justice, 
"  Fore  God,  you  have  here  a  goodly  dwelling  and  a  rich." 


WISCY  AND  SOME  CHURCHES  OF  SOUTH  GOTLAND. 

By   the  Rev.  Sir  TALBOT  H.  B.  BAKER,  Baut, 

As  it  took  us  exactly  twelve  hours  to  steam  from  Stockholm  to  it  in  a 
good  boat,  we  may  assume  the  capital  of  Gotland  to  be  situated  fully  120 
miles  from  that  of  Sweden,  It  cannot,  however,  be  more  than  half  that 
distance  from  the  nearest  port  on  the  Swedish  Coast,  Westervik.  As 
you  approach  Wisby  from  the  sea,  the  sight  of  the  old  battlemented 
walls,  and  of  the  many  towers  and  gables  of  the  churches,  is  very  im- 
pressive, and  gives  colour  to  the  description  of  Wisby,  in  Murray's  hand- 
book for  Sweden,  as  "  the  most  interesting  town  in  North  Europe." 

The  shop  of  the  bookseller  Nyberg,  whither  on  landing  we  wended 
to  get  maps  and  a  cicerone,  gave  us  a  foretaste  of  the  architectural 
treat  in  store.  This  shop  is  constructed  out  of  the  vaulting  of  the  hall  of 
a  building  belonging  to  the  famous  Hanseatic  League,  which  monopolised 
the  commerce  of  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries.  Its  floor  is  laid  on  the  caps  of  the  piers  that  carry 
the  vault,  which  is  Early  Pointed  and  deeply  ribbed.  But  long  before 
the  Hanseatic  League  was  founded  in  1241,  Wisby  was  the  seat  of  an 
active  commerce.  Indeed,  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  were  the 
period  of  its  glory,  to  judge  by  the  style  of  its  churches.  The  facts  con- 
nected with  its  early  attainment  of  such  commercial  prosperity,  as  com- 
monly stated,  are  these.  The  regular  course  of  traffic  fi-om  "  Ormuz  and 
from  Ind  "  westward  through  Egypt  or  Constantinople,  was  interrupted  by 
the  Crusades,  and  the  exasperated  state  of  feeling  between  Christian  and 
Mahomedan  which  gave  rise  to  those  Holy  Wars.  Traffic,  irrepressible 
among  civilised  nations  as  the  air  they  breathe,  sought  for  a  new  route, 
and  found  one  up  the  Channel  of  the  Volga,  to  Novgorod.  Whence  it 
a"ain  became  diverted  from  a  straight  line,  and  sought  an  emporium 
in  the  largest  island  in  the  Baltic,  in  Gotland,  and  particularly  in  its 
chief  indeed,  only  town,  Wisby,  which  it  enriched  to  such  an  extent, 
that  following  the  good  custom  of  the  day  to  dedicate  superfluous  wealth 
to  the  service  of  God,  it  covered  the  island  with  about  one  hundred, 
and  filled  the  city  with  no  less  than  eighteen,  churches. 

As  the  island  is  eighty  miles  long,  by  about  thirty  wide,  we  find  a 
church  still  existing  for  every  two  and  a  quarter  square  miles.  While, 
when  the  eighteen  churches  were  standing,  as  the  population  within  and 
without  the  walls  of  Wisby,  at  its  most  flourishing  time,  was  only, 
12  000,  there  was  accommodation  in  them  for  all  worshippers  and  to 

spare. 

But  unfortunately   the  merchants  and   citizens  of  Wisby  were   not 
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content  with  raising  houses  of  God  in  tlicir  island.  They  wished  for 
independence  from  their  old  suzerains,  the  kings  of  Sweden,  and  hence 
became  involved  in  wars  with  their  former  masters ;  or,  exciting  the 
cupidity  of  the  kings  of  Deinuark,  were  left  without  allies.  It  was 
from  one  of  the  latter,  that  tjie  blow  came  that  laid  them  low.  In  1361, 
Waldemar  III  of  Denmark,  took  Wisby  by  storm,  yet  did  not  profit 
by  the  plunder,  for  his  largest  treasure  ship  was  wrecked  on  leaving 
the  south-west  shores  of  Gotland.  It  was  after  this  calamity  that 
the  Hanseatic  Leaguers  established  themselves  in  Wisby,  and  revived 
its  importance  as  a  commercial  centre,  till  the  Venetians  arose  as  the 
great  carriers  between  the  east  and  west,  and  the  discovery  of  the  route 
to  India,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  Yasco  di  Gama,  led  to  the 
extinction  of  Wisby's  trade. 

Of  all  its  churches,  but  one  exists  at  this  day  that  is  used  for  Divine 
Worship.  This  is  the  Cathedral  of  St.  ]\Iaria,  which  dates  from  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century.  It  has  three  towers  in  unusual  places — one  at 
the  west  end,  while  two  Hank  the  angles  of  the  extreme  east  end.  The 
lower  storeys  are  unmistakably  Romanesque,  but  they  are  all  three  topped 
with  ugly  modern  caps.  The  Middle  Pointed  architects  inserted  their 
windows  in  the  church,  cutting  into  the  Romanesque  corbelled  string-course 
in  all  directions.  At  the  south-west  angle  of  the  nave  is  a  huge  chapel 
of  the  same  decorated  style,  which  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  the 
Wapenhus,  or  place  where  the  fighting  men  of  the  congregation  left  their 
weapons  when  they  entered  the  sacred  building.  There  is  a  similar 
excrescence  in  one  or  two  of  the  ruined  churches.  In  the  interior^  one  is 
struck  with  the  nave  and  aisles  being  exactly  the  same  in  width  and  form 
of  roofing. 

There  are  three  of  the  nine  or  ten  ruined  churches  still  traceable  that 
we  may  quickly  dismiss,  being  already  despoiled  beyond  powers  of  preser- 
vation ;  or,  at  any  rate,  they  are  so  regarded  by  the  City  authorities,  who 
keep  the  six  others  under  lock  and  key  (as  far  as  their  interiors  are  con- 
cerned), and  who  really  spend  money  in  their  maintenance.  These  are  St. 
Hans,  of  which  large  mishapen  masses  of  masonry  lie  about  some  still 
erect  fragments  of  wall  in  sad  desolation  ;  St.  Olaf,  in  the  botanical 
gardens,  whose  western  arch  of  tower,  and  tower  foundations  form  a 
pleasing  addition  to  the  surrounding  vegetation  ;  and  St.  Goran,  or 
George,  outside  the  northern  ramparts.  This  is  a  later  edifice  than 
the  earlier  remains  within  the  town.  Its  three  roofless  gables  blend 
pleasingly  with  the  rounded  slopes  of  down,  on  the  side  of  which 
it  was  built — one  cannot  at  first  tell  for  whom,  or  why,  save  to  aid 
an  enemy  in  forming  up  for  a  final  assault  on  the  ramparts.  But 
one  learns  on  inquiry  that  it  was  the  church  of  some  hospital,  or 
Lazaretto,  and  was  the  place  of  interment  of  fever  or  plague-stricken 
patients.  Numbers  of  tombstones,  within  and  without  the  church, 
attest  the  truth  of  the  statement  On  the  verge  of  the  Cliff  behind  it 
stand  three  lofty  columns  of  hewn  stone,  surrounded  by  a  low  wall,  the 
gallows  of  Wisby,  where  coiners  and  utterers  of  base  money  were  hanged 
in  chains,  other  criminals  who  were  condemned  to  death  being  beheaded. 
There  is  yet  within  the  walls  an  old  doorway,  pertaining  to  the  utterly 
demolished  Church  of  St.  Gertrude,  with  an  illegible  inscription  above  it. 

Of  the  disused  churches  of  Wisby,  St.  Lars  and  St.  Drotten,  St.  Clemens 
and  Holy  Anders  are  nearly  co-eval,  and  date  from  the  middle  of  tlic 
eleventh  century 
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»St.  I/irs  and  St.  DroUcu  are  closely  contiguous,  and  the  cicerone  tells 
A  story  of  their  bcsing  built  througli  the  jealousy  of  two  sisters — maiden 
ladies — who  could  not  agree  ahout  their  seats  at  mass,  and  so  resolved, 
not  on  "leaving  church,"  as  dissatislied  piiwholdcis  used  to  do  with 
us,  hut  on  ii  much  better  plan — each  building  a  church.  AV^ith 
regard  to  the  names  :  Drotten  is  translated  into  Latin  as  Trinity, 
and  so  that  is  probably  its  meaning ;  while  Lars  is  the  equivalent  of 
Lawrence.  St.  Lars  has  transepts,  indeed  such  large  ones  as  to 
make  the  church  assume  almost  the  form  of  a  Greek  cro.ss.  It  is  the 
only  church  in  Wisby  that  has  them,  and  it  is  the  only  dilapidated 
church  that  is  comi)letely  roofed  in.  It  has,  moreover,  something 
corri'Sjjonding  to  a  triforium  gallery — i.e.,  a  passage  about  half  way  up 
their  height  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  and  with  oiienings  at  intervals 
to  the  inside  of  the  cliurch,  which  is  used,  wc  were  told,  on  Gala  L)ays 
for  iiroccssional  effects.  The  oast  end  is  apsidal.  The  entrances  are  three, 
on  the  Avest,  south,  and  north.  But  (and  this  remark  applies  to  all  the 
ruined  churches  here)  there  is  a  com})arativc  absence  of  carving  of  cap  or 
jamb  or  architrave,  on  door  or  window,  inside  or  out,  which  would  lead  one 
to  suppose  that  the  art  of  stone  carving  was  little  understood  or  practised 
in  Gotland,  were  it  not  for  the  beautiful  productions  of  the  chi?el  visible 
in  some  of  the  country  churches,  to  be  laoticed  presently.  The  material — 
a  sound  limestone  of  a  deep  blue  hue — is  perfectly  worka))le,  and  has 
been  delicately  treated  in  the  little  external  tracery  of  the  windows  of 
the  later  churches.  The  tower  of  St.  Lars  is  on  the  south-west  side.  An 
upper  storey  was  evidently  added  to  it  in  Early  Pointed  times.  The 
stones  of  the  plinth  and  foundations  are  very  massive. 

The  tower  of  St.  Drotten,  which  a  narroAV  lane  only  separates  from  St. 
Lars,  is  at  the  west  end.  It  is  low  and  inelegant,  and  the  body  of  the 
church  is  too  square  to  be  symmetrical.  It  has  a  large  roofed  chapel  on 
the  south  side,  and  a  Romanesque  apse  at  the  east  end.  This  and  the  nave 
are  roofless,  but  there  must  have  been  a  high  pitched  roof  to  the  nave, 
to  judge  by  the  grooving  in  the  east  side  of  the  tower,  and  the 
corresponding  gable  above  the  chancel  arch.  The  foundations  of  two 
piers  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  space  shew  it  to  have  been  divided  into 
two  equal  aisles  :  a  mode  of  construction  which,  besides  at  the  cathedral, 
I  saw  in  a  church  or  two  in  the  country.  St.  Clemens  is  a  better  pro- 
portioned ruin.  However,  it  was  evidently  divided  into  the  usual  nave 
and  north  and  south  aisles.  But  only  the  foundations  of  their  piers 
remain.  Here  is  a  "VVapenhus,  as  at  the  Cathedral,  which  still  retains  its 
roof.  Near  the  altar,  the  cicerone  told  me,  was  found  a  treasure  in  a 
curious  way,  "  so  they  say."  A  lad  of  native  origin,  one  Salts  Vedel, 
found  himself  sometime  after  the  desecration  of  Wisby's  churches,  at 
Eome,  a  shoemaker's  apprentice.  As  he  was  working  at  his  stall  he  heard 
an  old  monk  who  had  emigrated  from  Wisby,  wliispcr  to  his  fellow, 
that  there  lay  concealed  in  St.  Clemens'  church,  at  Wisby,  a  goose  of 
solid  gold  with  twenty-four  little  ones.  Whereupon  Salts  Vedel 
resolved  to  go  in  search  of  this  treasure,  and  after  working  his  way  to 
Dantzic,  got  back  to  his  father-land  and  found  it,  and  died  burgomaster 
of  the  city. 

Holy  Anders — or  "Helig  Ands  Kyrkan,"—  church  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
is  by  far  the  most  curious  church  in  Wisby.  Indeed,  it  is  the  most 
s?ingukir  in  shape  that  I  have  seen ;  though  Lergusson  mentions  two  or 
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tliree    iii   Geriuauy   like   ifc,    adding,    however,    "  This   churcli  displays 
peculiarities  not  found  elsewhere  "  (Handbook  of  A)r1iilediire,  vol.   ii 
p.   585).     The  body  of   the  church   is  in  shape   an  irregular  octagon  • 
having   two   stories.     The    upper   storey   is   supported  by  four   octan- 
gular piers.     In  the   vaulting   of  the    roof   of  the  lower  storey  is  au 
octangular  aperture,  about  8  feet  wide.    The  double  staircase  leading  to  the 
\ipper  storey,  is   in   the  thickness  of  the  wall,  at  the  west  end.     This 
(staircase)   is   lit  by  a  quatre  and  a  cinque-foil   window,  through  two 
sides  of  the  exterior  wall.     A  sexfoil  window  pierces  the  west  wall  below 
the  staircase,  to  give  light  to  the  lower  church,  which  is  further  lighted 
by   two  larger  round  Avindows  on  the  north-east  and   south-east  sides. 
The  doorways  are  on  the  north  and  south  sides.     The  latter,  leading'  into 
the  garden   of  the   lunatic  asylum,   is  comparatively   large   and   trefoil 
headed,  and  so  I  suppose  of  later  date.     The  columns  supporting  the  roof 
of  the  whole  body  or  nave  of  the  church,  stand  in  the  same  vertical  line  as 
those  below:  and  with  good  reason,  for  the  roof  must  have  been  enormously 
heavy,  to  judge  by  the  thickness  of  the  portions  that  yet  remain,  and  of 
the  wall  of  the  surrounding  parapets,  which  afford  a  wide  ambulatory  and 
seats,  commanding  a  fine  view.     Two  round  arches  of  about  the  same 
size,  connect  both  storeys  with  the  chancel,  which  is  externally  square 
at  the  east  end.     But  internally,  it  is  rounded  off,  by  the  spaces  for  two 
newel  staircases,  which  lead  to  two  little  sacristies,  or  chambers  at  a 
high  level,  close  under  the  roof,  which  was  round  vaulted.     There  is  no 
trace  of  the  altar,  though  two  aumbries  exist  at  the  back  of  where  it 
once  stood.     The  chancel  windows  are  (besides  the  east),  a  dispropor- 
tionately long  and  Avide  south  one,  and  a  smaller  one  on  the  north  side. 
Perhaps  the  south   window   has   been   enlarged   in  later  times.     There 
is   a  priest's  door  on  the   soiith  side,  with  a  coarse  trefoiled  head.     I 
may  add  that  the  upper  storey  of  the  body  of  the  church  was  lighted 
by  three  splayed  windows  in  the  northeast,  south-east,  and  south  walls 
and  that  the  eight  corbels  that  carried  the  roof  remain,  as  do  two  of  the 
arches.     These  spring  from  large  square  caps.     The  bases  of  the  columns 
Avhence  they  spring  have  four  leaves  carved  in  low  relief  on  rounded 
mouldings.     An  explanation  of  the  double  church  to  a  single  chancel  is 
that  the  upper  storey  was  for  the  nuns  of  the  adjoining  convent  to  hoar 
mass  ;  but  others  contend  this  could  not  be,  as  the  separation  between 
monks  and  nuns  did  not  take  place  till  the  fourteenth  century  ;  whereas 
this  church  was  built  about  300  years  before.     There  is,  moreover,  some 
uncei'tainty  about  this  having  been  a  conventual  church  at  all ;  but  there 
is  none  about  St.  Catherine  and  St.  Nicholas  (the  last  I  have  to  describe 
at  Wisby)  having  been — St.  Catherine  a  Franciscan,  and  St.  Nicholas  a 
Dominican    Church,    or    attached    to    monasteries    belonging    to     these 
celebrated  orders — the  begging  and  preaching  friars.     They  both  date, 
principally,  from  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  though  there 
is    evidence    of   earlier   work    about    St.    Nicholas.^      They    are  longer 
and  loftier  than  the  older  churches,  and  are  well  proportioned  edifices  of 
the  usual  type,  nave  and  aisles,  but  with  no   triforium  or  clerestory,  nor 
side  chapels.     Their  east  ends  are   apsidal,  with   five  long  and   elegant 
pointed  windows,  the   tracery   of    which  must  have  been  elaljorate"  for 
Wisby.     There  are  six  bays  in  the  body  of  St.  Nicholas  Church  and 

^  ]\Iy  note  on  St.  Nicholas  runs  thus  : — Its  north  and  south  walls  are  late  Norman 
to  judge  by  its  windows,  which  are  round,  but  long,  and  in  pairs  between  the  bays. 
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eight  in  that  of  St.  Catherine,  but  these  are  not  of    uniform   width. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  the  roof  vaulting  remaining  at  St.  Nicholas,  bu  t 
only  ribs,  springing  from  high  and  plain  capped  piers,  cut  the  1}lue  sky 
as  wo   looked   up    in  the    nave    of  St.  Catherine.     This  church  had   a 
western  tower,  but  recently  taken  down,  and  then;  is  a  crypt  at  the  east 
end  of  the  south  aisle,  which  seems  to  have  been  connected  with  another 
under  the  chancel  ;  this  can  only  be  entered  for  a  few  steps  under  a  square- 
headed  doorway  towards  the  latter,  as  it  has  been  filled  in.     There  is 
a  piscina  in  this  crypt  and  two  square  niches.     A  small  window,  with 
downward  splay,  gives  it  light.     There  is  one  ornament,  *'  rara  avis,"  in 
the  chancel,  a  rose  carved  above  the  doorway  leading  to  the  sacristy. 
There  are  also  remains  of  sodilia  and  an  aumbry.     A  staircase  in  the 
south  wall  of  the  south  aisle  leads  to  the  scanty  remains  of  the  monastic 
building.     At  St.  Nicholas,  these  were  on  the  north  side,  to  which  a  stair- 
case, easily  ascendible,  conducted,  but  absolutely  nothing  of  the  Friars' 
abode  remains.     Here   there  are   two  piscinae,  and  lofty  sedilia,   in  the 
chancel,   and  a  recess  for  a  tomb  in  the  south   aisle   wall.     But  the 
glory    of   St.    Nicholas   is  its   beautiful   wheel    window   in   the   south 
wall   at   the    west    of   the    south    aisle.      Tliree    not    very    imposing 
windows  are  at  the  Avest  end  of  the  nave  and  aisles.     Yet  the  west 
end,   externally,   is    effective.     There   are   two   round    windows  in  the 
gable,  which  were  not  for  light  but  for  ornament.     These  ''  rosaces  "  were 
said  to  have  been  highly  enriched  with  jewels,   and  tv/o   carbuncles  in 
particular  shone  so  brightly  as  to  be  discerned  by  the  mariner  far  ovit   at 
sea  when  no  stars  were  visible.     These  formed  part  of  Waldemar's  spoil, 
so  they  could  have  done  the  work  of  a  lighthouse  for  rot  more  than  one 
and  a  half  century.      Still,  during  that  period,  let  us  hope  they  tended  to 
save  many  a  stout  Baltic  barque  from  shipwreck. 

The  walls  of  Wisby  are  unusually  complete.  A  writer,  Strelow,  quoted 
in  a  note  by  Marryat,  "  (Jne  Year  in  Sweden,"  states  :  "  Then  in  1289 
stood  Wisby  in  her  first  flower  and  bloom,  surrounded  by  three  ditches 
and  a  wall  within  them."  They  were  built,  it  is  said,  at  the  cost  of 
the  peasantry  of  the  island  in  1288,  to  preserve  the  citizens  against 
the  inroads  of  the  Boors,  by  whom,  I  presume,  are  meant  the  Danes. 
On  which  information  I  have  to  remark  that  it  seems  odd  that  the 
rich  citizens  allowed  the  country  folks  to  do  what  it  would  have  been 
more  natural  for  them  to  do  for  themselves — i.e.,  protect  their  own 
propertj'',  and  houses  and  churches,  which  certainly  were  then  in  full 
perfection,  and  must  have  been  well  worth  preserving.  Further,  I  know 
that  this  wall-building  and  ditch-digging  process  must  have  been  a  costly 
one,  for  there  were  no  less  than  thirty-six  towers  and  four  imposing 
gateways.  However,  my  concern  is  with  the  present  appearance  of  these 
walls  and  towers,  which  on  the  north  face  mount  up  the  hill,  quite  dis- 
engaged from  other  buildings,  in  highly  picturesque  fashion.  On  the 
east  and  south  fronts  they  are  more  built  up  against  on  the  town  sides, 
and  gardens  with  their  fences  abut  on  them  externally. 

Passing  through  the  gate  of  the  west,  or  seaward,  tower,  and  along  a 
path  by  the  shore  on  the  outside  of  the  wall,  which  is  here  low  and  tower- 
less,  we  come,  at  the  north-west  angle,  upon  the  best  specimen  of  Wisby 
town-walling.  Viewed  from  inside,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  walls 
are  strengthened  below  by  an  inner  core,  which  rests  on  arches  and 
batters  back  till  it  unites  with  the  outer  wall  abou^  half-way  up.     The 
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curtains  have  no  loopholes  nor  parapets,  so  that  the  defence  must  have 
depended  solely  on  the  towers,  which  were  so  near  together,  as  to  cross 
arrow  shower  easily.  The  towers  are  very  varied  in  construction.  Some 
arc  square,  some  pentagonal — one  square  below  and  pentagonal  above. 
Another  projects  a  few  feet  from  the  line  of  wall,  resting  on  four  rounded 
corbels.  Most  of  them  preserve  their  battlements,  but  never  had  machi- 
colations. The  north  gateway  has  a  pointed  archway  in  a  round  headed 
recess,  that  is  carried  up  two  storeys.  Just  beyond,  at  the  north-east 
angle,  is  a  large  tower  that  was  used  as  the  mint. 

The  ditches  present  a  complicated  appearance.  Being  dry,  the 
engineers  had  to  increase  their  number  to  three.  In  one  section,  the 
outer  moat  had  a  retaining  wall  about  six  feet  high,  of  large  un- 
mortared  stones,  which  must  have  been  intended  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
a  counterscarp,  while  at  the  north-east  angle  or  rather  sharp  curve, 
was  the  foundation  of  what  military  engineers  call  a  cauponiere,  i.  e.,  a 
low  bastion,  projecting  from  the  walls  into  the  ditch,  which  it  sweeps 
with  its  fire.  All  the  towers  are  open  at  the  gorge.  The  "  slott,"  or 
castle,  lies  in  ruins  on  the  south-west  side. 

Of  the  100  country  churches,  I  selected  a  set  of  four  which  could  be 
reached  by  railway,  though  the  South  Gotland  line  is  not  a  rapid  mode  of 
locomotion.  Passengers  are  few,  to  judge  by  what  I  saw  on  the  day  of 
my  transit  to  and  fro.  Nor  can  the  carriage  of  goods  be  heavy,  excepting 
that  of  firewood,  for  one  traverses  a  purely  agricultural  region,  varied 
here  and  there  by  pine  forests.  The  former  was  sadly  in  want  of  rain. 
Although  in  the  beginning  of  September,  the  sun's  rays  beat  fiercely  on 
pasture  and  arable  land — so  that  it  is  a  wonder  how  cattle  and  sheep, 
which  seemed  to  abound,  were  kept  alive.  The  names  of  the  four  churches 
I  selected  for  my  visit  were  Stanga,  Burs,  Nars  and  Lau  (pronounced,  I 
think,  Lowe).  This  is  the  order  in  which  I  visited  them ;  but  as  their 
architectural  interest  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  their  order,  I  prefer  to  begin 
with  the  last  first. 

Lau. — The  striking  feature  about  the  surroundings  of  this  church 
is  the  existence  of  three  lych  gates.  The  churchyard,  to  be  sure,  is 
somewhat  large — fully  amounting  to  a  God's  Acre — but  what  could 
have  been,  or  can  be,  the  need  of  so  many  resting  places  for  a  corpse,  or 
funeral  cortege,  where  houses  are  not  clustered  together,  but  scattered 
about  sparsely,  is  a  problem.  Whether  Lau  ever  had  a  stone  tower  is  a 
question,  but  the  foundation  of  a  square  W.  tower  are  plainly  discernible. 
At  present  a  little  octagonal  wooden  projection  from  the  Avest  wall  is  all 
the  tower  it  can  boast.  Lau,  too,  had  doubtless  a  stone  gabled  roof,  but 
now  this  has  been  replaced  by  a  boarded  one,  rising  at  two  angles.  It 
had  recently  been  profusely  coated  with  pitch,  great  drops  of  which  had 
fallen  on  the  walls  and  plinth  both  of  nave  and  chancel.  The  ridge  of 
the  latter  is  considerably  loftier  than  that  of  the  former.  I  have  heard 
that  a  distinguished  ecclesiologist,  the  late  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit,  used  to  look 
upon  this  as  the  best  type  of  ecclesiastical  architecture.  The  chancel 
walls  are  of  good  tooled  stone.  The  north  nave  door  has  carved  monsters 
on  the  caps  of  its  jambs.  The  south  chancel  door  is  handsome — Early 
Pointed — with  trefoil  tracery  on  the  doorway  proper,  and  flower  caps  to 
the  jambs.  There  are  three  round-headed  windows  in  nave.  The  east 
window  is  of  dubiously  restored  tracery.  Inside  are  five  bays  of  one  height, 
running  the  whole  length  of  nave  and  chanc(il,  and  dividing  both  into 
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two  aisles.  The}'  are  loft}'  and  imposing.  The  colmmis  supportiiiL;  tlie 
roof  are  round,  with  .square  abacus.  Tliere  is  an  old  Ijul  nnililatcd  font, 
and  some  remains  of  frescoes  on  the  south  wall. 

Nars  churchyard  has  two  lych  gates,  the  one  at  the  south-east  corner 
has  a  trefoil  head  deeply  carved  in  wood.  This  church,  is  early 
pointed,  though  the  belfry  windows  in  the  tower  are  round-headed.  Here, 
as  at  Lau,  the  original  roof  has  been  re])laced  by  one  of  wood,  oidy  its 
coating  of  pitch  was  less  carelessly  laid  on.  In  shajje  it  is  tlu;  ordinary 
type — nave  and  aisles,  and  chancel  of  lower  height.  The  west  door  is 
cinque-foiled.  The  mouldings  of  the  south  door  are  of  a  kind  resembling 
the  scallop  shell.  The  caps  of  the  jambs  of  the  doors  are  of  llowers,  but 
mutilated.  Internally,  the  roof  is  supported  by  two  columns,  one  with 
square,  the  other  with  round  abacus,  wlience  the  pointed  vaulting  ribs  of 
the  roof  spring.  There  are  pointed  piscina?,  in  the  altar  space,  and  a 
hollow  in  the  south  wall  where  the  sedilia  were.  The  font  is  similar  to  one 
that  will  be  described  at  Stanga,  and  well  worth  noticing.  These  and 
the  last  two  I  have  to  describe,  have  far  more  elaborate  mouldings  than 
any  of  the  ruined  or  still  erect  churches  in  Wisby.  The  material  of 
this  stone  carving  is  a  pink  marble,  and  perhaps  lends  itself  to  the  chisel. 
Still  it  is  curious  that  the  church  builders  in  the  city  should  have  cared 
so  little  about,  and  those  in  the  country  spent  so  much  pains  upon  the 
sculptured  decorations  of  their  churches. 

The  walls  both  of  Burs  and  8tanga  are  of  stucco,  with  limestone 
quoins  and  dressings.  Burs  has  a  Romanesque  tower  of  two  storeys, 
wtih  a  low  spire  rapping  it.  But  its  peculiarity  is  the  rich  stone 
carving  over  and  about  the  south  chancel  door.  The  Almighty  Father 
is  represented  standing  in  a  canopy  above.  Four  female  Saints  are 
figured  below.  On  the  caps  of  the  clustered  columns  at  the  sides 
of  the  door  appear  the  live  wise  and  the  five  foolish  virgins. 
Inside,  the  church  has  fixed  seats  ;  the  bench  ends  of  which,  having 
the  Apostles  painted  on  those  on  the  north,  and  twelve  female 
saints  on  those  on  the  south  side,  indicate  where  either  sex  sit  during 
divine  worship.  Two  stoups  are  inserted  in  the  east  wall  south  of 
the  altar,  in  one  of  which  lay  a  deeply  chased  alms  dish,  of  brass, 
representing  the  Annunciation.  There  are  remains  of  sedilia  ;  and  an  old 
brass  slab,  with  only  the  legend  still  visible,  is  to  be  seen  on  the  pave- 
ment in  front  of  the  Holy  Table.  There  is  some  old  stained  glass  in  the 
centre  light  of  the  east  window. 

Stanga  is  an  early  thirteenth  century  churcli.  Its  tower  and  spire  are 
similar  to  Burs.  The  nave  is  lofty  and  short.  It  is  supported  by  one 
central  shaft,  with  a  richly  carved  capital  whence  spring  the  ribs  of  the 
vaulting.  Theeast  endis  apsidal.  The  font  appears  to  have  been  gilt.  It  has 
a  Romanesque  base  with  projecting  heads  of  monsters.  The  top  is  rudely 
carved  with  allegorical  figures.  The  south  door,  which  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  iron  work,  has  suspended  on  it  an  old  iron  Swedish  Ell  measure,  with  a 
black  letter  inscription  "This  is  the  right  length."  But  the  glory  of  the 
churcli  is  the  stone  carving  about  this  door.  In  the  apex  are  sculptured 
the  Everlasting  Father  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  ;  at  a  lower  level  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul,  and  below  again  two  other  Apostles.  The  caps  of  the  columns, 
starting  from  left  to  right,  carry  in  continuous  series  carved  representa- 
tions of  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  and  the  Flight  into  Egypt  ;  the 
Annunciation,  Salutation,  and  Nativity.      The  spectator  is  supposed  to 
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look  at  the  right  first.  Above  the  doorway,  under  a  canopy,  the 
Resurrection  is  cliiselled  in  h)\v  relief.  Then,  as  if  to  show  the  wealth 
of  sculpturin},'  power  which  was  left  after  the  execution  of  this  long 
series,  there  is  conspicuous  on  the  wall  to  the  right  of  the  doorway,  in 
panels,  a  series  of  three  easily  recognisable  subjects — the  Virgin  Mary 
■worshipped  by  Angels, — above,  Christ  before  Pilate,  and  on  the  top,  the 
Deposition  from  the  Cross.  I  wished  to  have  procured  photos  of  these 
most  interesting  sculptures,  but  I  could  not  meet  with  any.  I  strongly 
recommend  them  to  photographers,  and  I  cannot  conclude  without 
advising  the  ecclcsiologist  to  visit  AVisby  without  loss  of  time,  and  the 
churches  of  Gotland,  of  the  great  interest  of  which  I  received,  and  so  can 
convey  only  a  too  hasty  impression. 
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IProceetiings  at  MtttinQB  of  tije  Eoual  ^rdjaeoloQical 

Institute, 

April  12,  1888. 

J.  Hilton,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  Sir  Talbot  Baker  read  a  paper  on  "  Wisby  and  some 
Churches  in  South  Gotland,"  which  is  printed  at  page  300. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Andre  read  a  paper  "  On  Mural  and  other  paintings  in 
English  Churches,"  treating  the  matter  in  a  general  manner,  and 
showing  the  disposition  or  arrangement  of  pictorial  subjects  in  a 
mediaeval  church,  and  glancing  at  the  usual  artistic  treatment  of  the 
representations  most  usually  foimd.  This  will  appear  in  a  future 
number  of  the  Journal. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  returned  for  these  communications. 

Antiquities  anb  Wioxks  oi  ^rt  (Exhibited, 
By  the  Rev.  Sir  Talbot  B.ucer. — Photographs  of  Churches  and 
WaUs  of  Wisby,  ^&c. 
By  Mr.  Andre. — Large  drawings  in  illustration  of  his  paper. 

May  9,  1888. 
T.  H.  Baylis,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  in  the  chair. 

In  opening  the  meeting  the  ChairmjIn  spoke  of  the  great  loss  the 
Institute  had  sustained  by  the  death  of  Mr.  M.  H.  Bloxam,  for  many 
years  a  valued  membei-,  an  active  worker,  and  a  Vice-President  of  the 
Society.  The  death  of  Mr.  R.  P.  Pullau,  also  a  Vice-President,  was 
spoken  of  as  a  severe  loss  to  the  Institute. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairm^\:n,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Rowley,  votes 
of  condolence  with  the  families  of  Mr.  Bloxam,  and  Mr.  Pullan  were 
passed. 

Mr.  J.  Hilton  read  a  paper  "  On  Jade,"  giving  a  summary  of  the 
literature  bearing  upon  the  subject,  with  specific  references  to 
numerous  works,  and  noticing  the  nature  and  composition  of  the 
mineral,  also  the  few  coimtries  wherein  it  is  found  in  situ.  Attention 
was  principally  directed  to  the  archaeological  consideration  of  the 
stone,  and  generally  to  the  numerous  artistic  works  of  carved  jade, 
many  of  wliich  are  believed  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  to  be  seen  in 
museums,  &c.  Up  to  the  present  time  jade  has  not  been  found  in  situ 
in  Europe,  though  many  ancient  objects,  celts,  weapon -heads,  &c., 
made  of  jade  have  been  discovered  in  European  localities,  from  which 
it  has  been  argued  that  prehistoric  men  became  possessed  of  the  stone 
VOL.   xlv  2  R 
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Iiy  moans  of  bartei-  or  traflic  with  trihos  in  commiinicatloii  with  some 
distant  country  whca-o  it  occurs  naturally,  the  only  known  ro<^-ions 
hoin;;-  tho  ronioto  north-wost  of  Cliina  and  Burma,  Now  Z(3alau(l  hoiug- 
a  modern  discovery.  By  wluit  routes  tlie  objects  passed  into  Europe  is 
the  (piostionto  he  solved  hy  the  archasologist.  No  jade  oljjocts  of  pro- 
liistoric  character  liave  been  as  yet  found  in  Groat  Britain.  Tho  writer 
strong'ly  enforced  the  necessity  of  scientific  analysis,  to  determine 
whether  or  not  an  object  1)0  of  jade,  before  drawing  conclusions  as  to 
its  place  of  origin  and  deducing  ethnological  opinions  on  the  direction 
its  travels  may  have  taken.  He  concluded  by  a  criticism  on  the 
alleged  existence  of  jade  m  situ  in  Brittany,  and  gave  reasons 
against  it. 

Mr.  Hilton's  paper  is  printed  at  p.  187. 

Mr.  C.  A.  BuciCLER  read  a  paper  on  the  church  of  Melbury  Bubbe, 
Dorset,  built  and  adorned  by  Walter  Bokeler,  who  was  instituted  to 
the  rectory  in  11 66.     This  will  appear  in  a  future  journal. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Mr.  Hiltou  and  to  ISIr.  Buckler. 

^utiriuitics  aub  SMxjck©  ot  Jli't  (Exhibited). 

By  Mr.  J.  Hilton. — Objects  of  Chinese  jade  from  his  own  collections. 
By  Mr.  C.  A.  BucKLEii. — Drawings,  and  a  Plan  of  Melbmy  Bubbe 
Church. 


iloticc  ot  .^rrhito logical  iJublicatiou'S. 

EXCAVATIONS  IN  CRANBORNE  CHASE,  NEiR  RUSHMORE.  By  Lieut- 
enant General  Pitt-Riveks,  d.c.l.,  f.r.s.,  f.s.a.,  p.g.s.,  f.z.s.,  &c.  Priuted 
privately,  1887. 

"Archaeology,  or  the  science  of  things  that  are  old,"  embraces  "says 
Dr.  Anderson,"  the  systematic  knowledge  of  the  forms,  dimensions, 
composition,  associations,  and  geographical  distribution  of  the  objects 
which  it  studies.  This  knowledge,  which  is  precise  in  its  nature,  and  is 
derived  from  examination  and  comparision  of  the  objects  themselves, 
forms  the  groundwork  of  the  science.  It  is  purely  tlie  product  of 
observation,  and  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  anything  of  a  speculative 
or  hypothetical  nature  included  in  it.  Upon  this  groundwork  of  exact 
knowledge  there  may  be  raised  a  superstructure  of  conclusions,  e^'c."  ^ 

All  archaeologists  are  anxious  to  obtain  this  systematic  knowledge, 
and  know  that  the  pick  and  the  spade  are  two  most  potent  instruments 
for  its  acquisition,  but  it  is  not  every  archreologist  who  possesses  the 
patience  and  the  power  for  noting  and  recording  minute  details,  which 
are  requisite  for  the  successful  exploration  of  the  monuments  of  the  past. 
In  the  skilful  hands  of  a  St.  John  Hope,  the  pick  and  the  spade  have 
revealed  the  lost  plans  of  monasteries  that  have  almost  perished  : 
directed  by  a  Clayton,  and  a  Ikuce,  they  have  added  enormously  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  this  island  :  under  the  guidance  of 
an  Anderson  or  Greenwell  and  a  Pitt-Rivers  they  have  unlocked  the 
secrets  of  prehistoric  ages.  So  successful,  so  fascinating  have  been  the 
results,  that  danger  arises  ;  persons  rush  into  the  field  of  arcliKological 
exploration  before  they  know  what  they  are  looking  for,  or  what  to 
observe,  or  how  to  wield  pick  and  spade  !  We  are  afraid  too  many  look 
merely  to  getting  something  that  can  be  exhibited  to  a  learned  society  or 
placed  on  the  shelves  of  a  museum,  and  do  not  observe  or  note  wnth 
sufficient  care  the  circumstances  of  their  find :  it  has  always  been  a  load 
upon  our  conscience,  that  while  attending  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  at 
Bedford,  an  enthusiastic  excavator  opened  a  ring  barrow  in  our  native 
county  by  the  light  of  a  moderator  lamp  :  he  found  and  broke,  (at  any 
rate  he  did  not  get  them  out  whole)  several  fine  urns,  but  record  of  their 
positions,  he  kept  none,  and  Avhether  they  were  inverted  or  not,  we  have 
never  been  able  to  ascertain  :  the  fraccments  of  the  urns  are  now  in  a 
museum,  but  we  have  never  had  the  courage,  as  yet,  to  put  m  print  the 
history  of  the  find.  Strange  to  say,  the  excavator  in  this  case  was  iiot 
without  experience,  but  it  had  been  gained  in  the  exploration  of  Roman 

^  "  Scotlaud  in  Early  Christian  Times,"  p.  1. 
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(•iiiiips,  which  is  coarser  work  than  the  investigation  of  prehistoric  remains  ; 
still,  even  in  the  following'  up  tlie  walls  of  a  ruined  Konian  or  niediiuval 
liiiihling,  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  careless,  hasty  or  inexi)ericnccd 
observer  to  ignore  much  tliat  should  be  noted  and  recorded.  Some  of 
the  older  antiquaries  have  erred  in  this  way  :  valuable  as  have  been  the 
explorations  of  8ir  Kicliard  Cult  Hoare  in  the  barrows  of  Wiltshire,  he 
omitted  to  record  many  small  details,  which  the  present  race  of  scientific 
excavators  justly  reckon  as  of  the  highest  importance  :  it  even  pays 
to  re-open  barrows  which  Sir  Richard  considered  he  had  exhausted. 

The  fact  is  no  one  should  take  to  excavating  unless  he  has  served  an 
apprenticeshi]i  under  some  experienced  and  competent  hand.  Failing 
that,  he  must  gather  up  from  books  what  wrinkles  he  can.  'No  grammar 
of  the  art  of  excavation  exists,  but  an  attentive  perusal  of  Grecnwell 
and  Kolleston's  Britixli  Barrows  or  of  the  noble  work  now  before  us  will 
teach  him  much,  both  as  to  how  to  excavate  and  Avhat  to  look  for.  It 
is  quite  possible,  however,  that  the  conscientious  archaeologist  may  rise 
from  the  perusal  of  general  Pitt-Rivers'  book  with  a  firm  determination 
not  to  dig  at  all,  in  sheer  despair  of  being  able  to  imitate  the  general's 
admirable  system  of  doing  business.  Few  men  have  the  time  for  the 
perpetual  supervision  ;  feAV  men  have  the  means  necessary  for  the 
organising  and  training  of  a  staif  of  assistants  and  excavators.  Fewer 
men  still  have  the  luck  to  come  into  estates  where  large  tracts  retain 
their  original  forest  character,  and  have  never  felt  the  plough-share. 
The  general  says  (rightly  enough)  that  a  year  is  not  at  all  too  much  to 
devote  to  the  examination  of  a  single  British  village,  and  that  one  can- 
not intrude  for  that  length  of  time  on  another  man's  property,  however 
Avilling  he  may  be.  We  can  only  say  that  we  rose  from  the  perusal  of 
the  record  of  the  general's  excavations  with  a  feeling  of  blank  despair 
anent  our  own  little  scratchings,  and  had  almost  determined  never  again 
to  touch  pick  or  spade. 

There  was  once  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies, 
named  Lane-Fox,  a  colonel  in  the  army,  Avho  attained  fame  for  his 
accuracy  in  archreological  and  in  anthropological  pursuits,  and  from  whom 
much  was  hoped.  But  he  disappeared  from  the  scene  ;  under  the  will  of 
the  second  Baron  Rivers  on  the  death  of  the  sixth  Baron  Rivers  in  1880, 
he  became  Pitt-Rivers.  By  the  course  of  promotion  in  his  profession 
he  became  a  lieutenant-general,  retired,  and,  in  his  own  words, 
•'  determined  to  devote  the  remaining  portion  of  my  life  chiefly  to 
an  examination  of  the  antiquities  on  my  own  property."  This  pro- 
perty lies  within  Cranborne  Chase,  which  was  disfranchised  in  1830 
and  the  deer  destroyed.  The  continuance  down  to  so  late  a  date  of  this 
Chase  and  the  somewhat  barbarous  rights  and  privileges  belonging  Jto  it 
had  tended  to  keep  the  district  included  in  the  Chase  in  the  same  state 
as  it  was  in  at  the  time,,  say,  of  the  Roman  invasion.  Its  soil,  too,  is 
mainly  chalk,  and  thus  the  conditions  have  been  favourable  for  the 
preservation  of  antiquities,  Avhether  earthworks  or  otherwise.  Indeed,  a 
drive  through  the  country  around  the  general's  seat  at  Rushmore  suggests 
many  pregnant  ideas  to  the  visitor  from  other  counties.  One  seems  to 
see  the  original  forest  scenery,  the  scrub  and  jungle,  which  the  Romans 
must  have  seen  in  England  ;  and  the  broad  margins  of  turf  bordering 
the  roads  recall  the  mediaeval  direction  to  cut  back  the  scrub  to  a  certain 
distance  from  the  roads,  lest  lurking  bandits  surprise  the  unwary 
traveller. 
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The  volume  before  us  is  an  imperial  quarto  of  about  250  pages  of 
letterpress,  and  contains  in  addition  seventy-four  large  maps  of  the 
district  and  plates  of  the  objects  found,  drawn  with  the  utmost 
minuteness  of  accuracy,  by  the  general's  able  staff  of  assistants.  It 
records  his  excavations  in  the  Komano-British  village  on  Woodcuts 
Common,  and  Romano-British  Antiquities  in  Rushmore  Park.  A  large 
map  shows  the  position  of  these  places,  Rushmore  itself  being  in  Wilts, 
and  Woodcuts  Common  in  Dorset.  The  Romano-British  village  on 
Woodcuts  Common  was  first  brought  under  the  notice  of  archaeologists 
in  this  journal  (vol.  xxiv.  p.  168),  by  Uie  late  jNIr.  John  H.  Austen, 
formerly  vicar  of  Tollard  Royal ;  he  made  some  excavatiors  in  the  site  of 
the  village,  and  found  some  relics,  ■which  have  unfortunately  been  since 
lost,  without  drawings  having  been  made  of  them.  He  failed  to  find 
any  human  remains,  or  to  discover  the  ninety-five  pits,  and  the  hypo- 
causts  which  the  general  has  revealed,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
any  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  area  covered  by  the  village  ;  but  he  should 
have  full  credit  for  what  he  did,  his  means  and  opportunities  were 
pi'obably  scanty  ;  they  certainly  were  so  compared  with  the  ten  skilled 
labourers  the  general  had  employed  in  excavating  for  nine  months  and 
the  three  skilled  assistants  he  had  employed  in  recording  the  finds  of  the 
period.  Very  little  trace  of  the  village  was  visible  on  the  surface  of  the 
downs,  Avhen  the  general  commenced  the  attack  ;  but  the  friendly  chalk 
that  gives  birth  to  the  veil  of  grass  an<l  mould  preserves  within  its 
bosom,  as  no  othei  soil  does,  ditches  and  pits  and  hearths  and  wells  in 
such  a  condition  that  an  expert  can  readily  ascertain  their  profile  as  well 
as  their  plan,  and  can  even  with  more  or  less  accuracy  restore  them  to 
their  original  condition.  The  village  was  found  to  cover  a  very  con- 
siderable area,  and  to  have  been  enclosed  by  a  ditch  and  rampart,  while 
ditches  and  ramparts  divided  its  interior  into  quarters,  which  have  been 
named  the  central  quarter,  the  north-western  quarter,  the  north- east,  the 
east,  the  south  etc.  A  fosseway  runs  north  and  south  through  the 
village,  and  there  is  also  an  entrance  on  the  eastern  side.  The  superior 
richness  of  the  relics  found  in  the  north-west  quarter  proves  that  it  was 
the  wealthiest  and  fashionable  quarter.  This  quarter  appears  to  have 
been  an  addition  to  the  original  village  made  at  a  late  period,  when 
Roman  civilisation  had  completely  established  itself :  the  main  ditch  and 
ranpart  were  then  extended  so  as  to  include  this  quarter  in  their  circuit, 
while  the  old  main  ditch  and  rampart  became  an  internal  division, 
and  was  more  or  less  levelled  and  done  away  with  :  the  eastern  out- 
quarters  were  also  modified  at  the  same  date  :  the  village  thus  assumed 
a  lop-sided  shape  with  regard  to  the  fosseway  running  north  and  south 
through  it,  more  being  to  the  westward  of  the  fosseway  than  the  eastward, 
whereas  the  original  shape  probably  approximated  to  a  circle  lying 
equally  on  each  side  of  the  fosseway. 

Two  wells  were  discovered,  and  were  cleared  out  to  their  original 
depth,  in  one  case  of  132  feet,  in  the  other  of  188  :  the  relics  found 
prove  these  wells  to  have  been  filled  in  after  the  period  of  Roman 
occupation  of  the  village,  but  probably  during  Roman  times,  as 
there  is  an  absence  of  relics  of  later  date.  The  general  shows  by  a 
comparison  of  the  depths  at  which  water  is  now  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, that  water  in  early  times  was  to  be  found  at  a  higher  level  than  in 
these  days :  this  is  a  remarkable  corroboration  of  Mr.   Proctor's  theory 
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that  tlio  earth  is  gradually  ilryiiiLj  np,  and  that  it  will  ultimately  become 
a  mere  shrivelled  cinder.  It  ajjpears  certain  that  the  deeper  of  the  two 
Roman  wells  once  reached  water,  as  the  remains  of  a  Koman  bucket  was 
found  in  it :  it  is  not  certain  that  the  other  ever  did  ;  experienced  well- 
sinkers  declared  it  to  be  an  unlinished  shaft,  abandoned  for  some 
reason  or  other  ;  neither  shaft  now  reaches  the  water-level. 

Four  hypocausts  wore  also  found,  of  which  plans  and  sections  arc 
given.  They  are  rude  compared  with  the  more  elaborate  ones  found 
Avith  Roman  villas  in  England  and  elsewhere.  They  occur,  oddly 
enough,  not  in  the  wealthy  north-west  quarter,  but  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  village  in  the  south-east  quarter,  where  there  are  two  ;  while  one  is 
in  the  north-east,  and  another  far  away  completely  outside  the  village  to 
the  north-east.  They  lack  the  vast  pillar-supported  vaults,  which  serve 
as  under  crofts  and  heating  chambers  to  Roman  buildings  and  villas 
elsewhere,  at  Chesters  on  the  Great  Barrier  of  Hadrian,  for  instance  ; 
indeed,  we  ]-ather  fail  to  see  what  buildings  these  hypocausts  were 
intended  to  warm,  and  would  suggest  they  were  cooking  places  on  a  large 
scale.  They  are  not  milike  the  camp  kitchens  now  in  use  when  troops 
are  encamped.  This  would  account  for  their  position  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  village  in  the  poorer  quarters.  The  whole  subject  of  hypocausts 
wants  attention  from  some  competent  archaeologist.  They  could  not 
have  worked  without  a  tremendous  draft,  to  secure  which  a  lofty 
chimney  must  have  been  necessary ;  yet  we  cannot  recollect  any  trace  of 
chimney  having  been  found.  Water  must  have  been  scarce  on  Wood- 
cuts Common  even  in  Romano-British  days,  and  we  can  hardly  fancy 
that  these  hypocausts  were  connected  with  baths.  Had  they  been  for 
that  purpose,  they  would  have  occurred  in  the  wealthy  and  luxurious 
uorih-cast  quarter. 

The  most  interesting  speculations  are  raised  by  the  skeletons  which 
the  general  found  in  his  exploration  of  the  village  :  they  give  the  very 
unexpected  result  that  the  inhabitants  were  a  remarkably  short  race,  the 
average  height  of  the  males  being  but  five  feet  two  inches,  and  of  the 
females  four  feet  ten  inches.  The  general  conies  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  people  were  a  tribe  of  Durotriges,  partially  mixed  with  Belgae,  and 
perhaps  with  the  Romans.  Accurate  sketches  are  given  of  all  the  skulls 
found,  and  their  dimensions  are  most  carefully  tabulated ;  the  systems  on 
which  the  measurements  have  been  taken  are  carefully  explained,  and 
engravings  to  scale  given  of  the  instruments  used  for  that  purpose. 
Eqiial  care  has  been  taken  with  the  bones  of  the  inferior  animals :  this 
portion  of  the  book  forms  a  useful  grammar  of  osteology ;  and  the 
measurements  are  all  taken  with  a  view  to  the  comparison  of  the  parts 
and  fragments  of  bones  most  frequently  found  in  arch?eological  excava- 
tions. Elaborate  tables  show  the  proportions  in  which  the  various 
animals,  domesticated  and  others,  were  used  for  food  in  the  village :  the 
order  is  as  follows — ox,  sheep,  pig,  horse,  dog,  roe,  red  deer.  Some  may 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  dachshund  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  village. 
The  relic  table,  showing  the  relics,  human,  animal  and  vegetable,  found 
in  each  locality  of  the  village  are  most  carefully  and  elaborately  compiled, 
while  the  assistance  of  experts  of  eminence  has  been  widely  sought  by 
the  general,  and  freely  acknowledged.  These  tables,  taken  Avith  the 
plates  of  drawings  of  the  relics,  and  the  letter-press  description  accom- 
panying them,  form  a  complete  guide  to  Romano-British  relics.      Two 
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of  tlio  curious  objects  known  as  hippo-sandals  were  found  in  the  village 
aud  arc  engraved.  The  general  in  a  foot  note  collects  all  the  authorities 
on  hippo-saudals,  and  discusses  their  possible  or  probable  use.  Professor 
Fleming  has  expressed  a  very  strong  opinion  that  they  never  could  have 
been  used  for  shoeing  either  horse  or  ox,  but  that  they  were  skids.  The 
general  points  out  tliat  they  may  have  been  used  for  shoeing  the  end 
of  a  pole,  and  to  this  opinion  we  long  adhered,  but  we  recently  sub- 
mitted a  hippo-scandal  found  lately  in  Westmoreland  to  some  veterinary 
surgeons  of  high  eminence,  who  unhesitatingly  pronounced  it  a  horse 
shoe.  We  are  now  inclined  to  believe  that  everybody  is  right,  and  it.  is 
probable  that  under  the  term  "hippo-sandals,"  objects  somewliat  similar 
in  appearance,  but  intended  for  different  purposes,  have  got  included, 
horse  shoes,  skids,  and  even  lamp-holders. 

We  part  from  this  valuable  volume  with  reluctance.  General  Pitt- 
Rivers  has  deserved  well  of  his  country,  his  investigations  throw  great 
light  upon  a  very  obscure  problem,  the  condition  and  mode  of  life  of  the 
Romanised  Briton,  outside  of  the  large  garrisoned  cities.  At  this 
problem  the  general  still  works  :  the  volume  before  us  is  numbered  I : 
we  therefore  hope  that  others  may  be  in  the  womb  of  the  future.  But 
we  own  to  a  feeling  of  despair  as  we  peruse  volume  I.  When  we  carry 
back  our  mind  to  Woodcuts  Common,  and  what  we  saw  there — the  marks 
inserted  to  show  where  every  relic,  every  coin  was  found ;  and 
recollect  the  maps  and  models  and  relics  in  the  general's  museum  at 
Farnham — "simply  the  most  perfect  thing  ever  seen,"  was  the  verdict  of 
a  competent,  most  competent,  authority  who  went  the  round  with  the 
Institute — the  questions  rise  to  our  lips,  "  who  is  there  who  dare  venture 
to  try  and  imitate  General  Pitt-Rivers  ]  who  is  there  who  can"?  A  great 
society  might ; — the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  if  it  would  rise  to  the  level 
of  its  position  ; — an  individual  can  hardly  be  found. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  THREE  ANCIENT  CROSS  SHAFTS,  THE  FONT 
AND  ST.  BERTRAM'S  SHRINE  AT  ILAM.  By  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne, 
B.D.,  F.S.A.     London,  Geo.  Bell  and  Sous.     1888. 

In  the  Penny  Magazine  of  our  childhood — or  was  it  the  Saturday 
Magazine? — there  was  a  grim  and  gruesome  engraving  of  a  gigantic 
basket-work  man  all  in  a  glow  of  flame.  Round  him  were  the  Druids, 
while  his  interior  was  replete  with  their  miserable  victims,  whose 
heads,  and  legs,  and  arms  protruded  in  agony  through  the  inter- 
stices of  the  wickerwork.  In  this  sort  of  monster  Professor  Browne 
has  the  courage  to  say  in  ArchceoJogm,  vol.  50,  p.  293,  that  he 
believes ;  and  in  the  ArcJiceologia  and  in  the  tract  now  before  us  he 
endeavours  to  prove  the  existence  of  basket-work  men  on  the  famous 
stones  at  Checkley  and  at  Ham,  in  Staffordshire.  He«puts  his  case  very 
fairly  ;  that  is,  he  gives  three  illustrations  printed  from  gelatine  plates  pro- 
duced from  photographic  negatives.  These  give,  as  the  Professor 
observes,  "  reproductions  of  twelve  separate  photographs,  without  any 
attempt  at  alteration  or  improvement."  He  gives  also  two  plates  "  pro- 
duced Ijy  photographing  outlined  rubbings  of  the  stones,  to  a  scale  of 
about  one  in  twelve,  and  then  transferring  the  outlines  on  to  stone." 
These  he  describes  as  "lithographic  facsimiles  of  the  various  patterns  on 
the  stones,  as  interpreted  to  the  best  of  the  writer's  ability."  We  are 
particular  in  describing  these  two  plates,  because  outlining  rubbings  is 
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somewhat  dangerous  in  the  hand  of  archjBologists  less  conscientious  and 
cool  than  Professor  Browne  ;  enthusiasm  may  warp  the  Judgment  and 
iiiisgiiide  the  hand.  "We  have  known  very  great  autliorities  diifer, 
lionestly,  as  to  what  they  saw  on  one  and  the  same  stone  ;  and  the 
unpractised  decipherer  of  early  stone  work  will  see,  on  comparing  tlie 
results  of  the  two  processes  just  mentioned,  that  much  room  exists  for 
diil'erence  of  opinion.  No  tradition  exists  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Ham 
crosses,  and  the  Professor  endeavours  to  connect  them  with  tin;  grave  of 
St.  Bertram,  whose  shrine,  an  altar  tomb  pierced  witli  rpiatrefoils,  stands 
on  the  original  grave  cover  belonging  to  tlie  saint.  Two  of  them  he 
supposes  to  have  originally  marked  the  head  and  foot  of  8t.  Bertram's 
grave,  while  the  third  marked  the  centre  of  the  consecrated  cemetery,  at 
a  time  when  no  church  existed.  The  Professor's  arguments  are  ingenious, 
but  involve  a  good  deal  of  supposition  and  make  believe. 

St.  Bertram,  by  the  way,  is  a  somewhat  puzzling  saint.  He  is  not  be 
found  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum.  Mr.  Browne  identifies  him  with  Saint 
Bertellon,  a  saint  closely  connected  with  Staffordshire,  who  eventually 
retired  into  the  desert  places  among  the  mountains  near  that  county  and 
died  there. 

The  font  at  Ham  has  six  curious  carved  panels  on  it,  only  one  of 
which  can  be  read  with  certainty.  It  represents  the  Agnus  ])ei  with  a 
bird  perched  on  the  top  of  the  cross,  a  rare  but  not  unique  instance.  In 
two  of  the  other  panels  monsters  swallowing  or  disgorging  human  heads 
are  represented.  The  other  three  panels  represent  human  figures,  and 
are  thought  by  our  writer  to  refer  to  the  sacraments  of  matrimony  and 
baptism. 

It  remains  to  say  that  the  vicar  of  Ham,  the  Eev.  Gray  Granvilfe,  has 
been  at  the  expense  of  publishing  this  tract,  and  all  archaeologists  are 
indebted  to  him,  though  they  may  not  all  agree  with  all  the  views 
advanced  by  Professor  Browne. 


WESTMORLAND  CHURCH  NOTES  being  the  Heraldry,  Epitaphs  and  other 
Inscriptions  in  the  thirty-two  Ancient  Parish  Churches  and  Churchyards  of  that 
County.  Collected  and  arranged  by  Edward  Bellasis,  Lancaster  Herald, 
volume  I.     T.  Wilson,  Highgate,  Kendal.     Octavo  pages,  ix,  281. 

This  is  the  first  half  of  a  very  important  work,  which  Lancaster 
Herald  has  carried  out  with  most  painstaking  accuracy,  and  to  which  he 
has  prefixed  a  pithy  and  witty  preface.  It  would  be  waste  of  time  to 
comment  upon  the  value  of  such  work  as  Mr.  Bellasis  has  done,  similar 
work  should  be  done  for  every  county,  and  the  sooner  it  is  set  about 
the  better.  The  natural  destruction  of  monumental  inscriptions  from 
atmospheric  causes  is,  after  a  certain  date,  very  rapid  :  for  a  time  after 
their  erection,  fond  relatives  paint  them  and  tend  them,  then  the  relatives 
die,  and  the  frost  gets  into  the  lettering,  where  the  weathering  of  the 
neglected  paint  permits :  once  the  frost  is  in  behind  the  lettering  the 
stone  is  done  for ;  its  whole  surface  gradually  scales  off,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion is  deposited  in  a  little  heap  of  sand  at  the  foot  of  the  monument. 
In  churchyards  now  in  use  this  process  may  be  seen  in  every  stage :  in  a 
town  churchyard  that  has  been  closed  some  thirty  years,  the  bulk  of  the 
memorials,  unless  of  very  hard  stone,  will  be  in  the  final  stage,  the 
lettering  almost  gone,  and  the  monument  itself  looking  like  a  well 
sucked   piece   of    dirty  sugar.      Thirty    years    from    the    erection    of 
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a  monument  will  see  out  two  generations  of  relatives  of  the  subject 
of  the  monument  :  the  third  generation  has  generally  moved  off  to  a 
distance,  and  neglects  the  periodical  painting  :  then  the  memorial 
perishes  unrecorded,  unless  it  belongs  to  some  one,  who  is  grand  and  great 
enough  to  procure  its  embalmont  in  a  county  history.  ^Ir.  Bcllasis  well 
observes  in  his  preface  that  if  a  selection  of  monumental  inscriptions  for 
inscription  has  to  be  made,  "  the  monuments  of  magnates  should  be  the 
first  to  go  by  the  board.  Nevertheless  these  last  are  probably  already 
known,  whereas  the  obscurer  folk,  as  often  as  not,  will  be  hereafter 
perversely  wanted,  as  being  the  more  difficult  to  trace.  Tliere  is 
illustration  enough  of  this  in  the  protracted  investigation  over  the  hazy 
ancestry  of  General  "Washington." 

But  if  the  weather  destroys  monumental  inscriptions  in  churchyards, 
other  causes  operate  in  churches.  Organs  and  pews  block  and  cover 
many  up,  and  tile  floors  are  responsible  for  the  destruction  of  many  a 
valuable  monumental  record. 


VOl<.  35LV  2  s 


^vdjacolotjical  Cntrlltgcufc, 

The  Cartulary  of  the  Abbey  of  Winchcombe,  Gloucestershire. — 
This  important  Record  Wcas  missing  for  many  years  from  the 
muniment  room  at  Sherborne,  but  it  has  boon  fortunately  found,  and 
by  the  obliging-  courtesy  of  Lord  Sherborne  it  has  been  trauscril)ed. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  print  a  limited  number  of  copies  for  subscribers 
only. 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  Cartulary  contains  eight  hundred  and 
forty  doeimients,  consisting  of  Papal  Bulls,  Charters,  Confirmations, 
and  other  records  relating  to  the  Abbey  from  its  dedication  in  811  to 
1422.  The  Charters,  in  this  instance,  contain  not  only  the  names  of 
the  parties  thereto,  but  also  those  of  all  the  witnesses,  which  unfor- 
tunately, are  too  often  wanting  in  such  records.  This  fact,  it  need 
scarcely  be  said,  greatly  enhances  their  value  to  the  Historian  and 
Genealogist. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  print  the  whole  Cartulary,  in  extenso,  in  its 
original  form,  in  two  volumes,  to  be  strictl}'  limited  to  250  copies  ;  of 
wiiich  210  will  be  in  Eoyal  8vo,  half -bound,  uniformly  with  the 
Master-of-the-Rolls'  Series  (which  we  are  sorry  to  hear  is  to  be 
discontinued),  and  the  remainder  on  large  paper.  The  subscription 
price  of  the  former  will  be  10s.,  and  of  the  latter,  15s.  per  volume. 
As  a  large  number  of  persons  have  intimated  their  intention  to 
subscribe,  early  application  should  be  made  to  the  Editor,  the  Rev. 
D.  lioj'ce,  Nether  Swell,  Stow-on-the-Wold,  Gloucestershire. 

MOXUMEKTAL    INSCRIPTIONS     IX     THE     Cntracn    AND     ClIURCnYARD    OF 

St.  Cutiibert,  Carlisle. — It  is  proi^osed  to  publish  the  whole 
of  the  monumental  inscriptions  in  the  Church  and  Churchyard  of  S. 
Cuthbert,  Carlisle,  numbering  about  550.  They  will  be  printed  from 
transcripts  made  about  ten  years  ago  by  the  present  Chancellor  of 
Carlisle,  assisted  by  the  Eev.  E.  W.  Ford,  then  curate  of  the  parish. 
At  that  time  several  inscriptions  were  completely  weathered  away,  and 
nothing  could  be  made  of  them.  An  examination  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  recent  alterations  in  the  churchyard,  show  that  many  more 
of  the  inscriptions  have  completely  perished  within  the  last  ten  years, 
and  that  others  are  much  deteriorated,  and  will  soon  disappear.  The 
importance  of  placing  as  many  as  possible  on  permanent  record  cannot 
be  exaggerated,  and  their  publication  will  be  a  boon  to  all  whose 
relatives  lie  in  the  old  Church  or  Churchyard,  or  who  are  interested  in 
Carlisle  and  its  inhabitants.  The  inscriptions  wiU  be  edited  and 
annotated  and  indexed  by  Miss  M.  J.  Ferguson  whom  we  are  glad  to 
welcome  on  "the  primrose  path,"  and  to  see  following  the  footsteps 
of  her  talented  father,  Mr.  K.  S.  Ferguson.  References  wiU  be  given 
to  the  sworn  plan  of  the  graves  deposited  in  the  Consistory  Court  of 
Carlisle,  and  of  which  a  copy  is  framed  in  the  Church.  The  position 
occupied  by  any  of  the  gravestones,  prior  to  recent  alterations,  can  be 
thus  found  at  once. 
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Tlio  work  will  bo  pvintod  uniformly  with  the  Transactions  of  the 
Ciimhorland  and  Westmorland  Archfioological  and  Antiquarian  Society, 
and  will  bo  bound  in  Cloth.  The  price  to  Subscribers  of  the  first  1 00 
Copies  will  be  5s.  each,  after  which  issue  the  price  will  be  raised.  Wo 
understand  that  if  the  success  of  the  present  little  venture  justifies  it, 
an  attempt  will  be  made  to  treat  the  churches  and  churchyards 
of  St.  Maiy's,  Carlisle,  and  of  Stanwix  in  the  same  manner.  There 
would  thus  be  a  complete  necrology  of  Carlisle  from  the  beginning  of 
the  last  centurj'  downwards,  forming  a  highly  valuable  record. 

Applications  should  be  made  to  A.  Barnes  Moss,  71,  English  Street, 
Carlisle. 

The  Parish  Register  of  Broseley. — It  is  proposed  to  publish  the 
first  two  Eegister  Books  of  the  Parish  of  Broseley,  Shropshire,  com- 
prising the  years  1570  to  1720.  They  consist  of  about  12,000  entries, 
containing  many  well-known  Shropshire  names.  The  Edition  will  be 
limited  to  250  copies,  and  will  be  carefully  indexed.  The  Subscrip- 
tion Price  will  not  exceed  £l  Is. 

Subscribers'  Names  can  be  forwarded  to  the  Editor,  A.  F.  Langley, 
Esq.,  Peterston-super-Ely,  Cardiff. 

A  TopoGRAPnic-u.  Dictionary  of  British  Prehistoric  Ajjtiqui- 
TiES. — Mr.  Hall,  13,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  desires  to  put  himself 
in  communication  with  local  Secretaries  and  Committees  of  the  lead- 
ing Antiquarian  and  Ai-chfeological  Societies  of  each  County  in  Grreat 
Britain;  also  with  the  Editors  of  local  "Notes  and  Queries,"  and 
other  Antiquarian  Publications,  with  a  view  to  the  entire  completion 
of  the  above-mentioned  undertaking  now  in  preparation.  This  work 
will  comprise  notices  of  all  known  Sites,  and  Relics  of  Celtic,  pre- 
Celtic,  Roman  and  Saxon  occupation.  The  following  is  the  summary 
of  contents :— Adzes,  Amphitheatres,  Arehitectiu-e,  Arms,  Arrow- 
heads, Art,  Avenues,  Axes,  Bailys,  Banks,  Bars,  Barrows,  Baths, 
Beacons,  13eads,  Bells,  Bone  implements,  etc..  Boulders,  Bricks, 
Bridges,  Brochs,  Bronze  ornaments.  Burghs,  Burys,  Cairns,  Camps, 
Caruyxes,  Carvings,  Castra,  Cathedrals,  Catstanes,  Cattachs,  Cause- 
ways, Caves,  Celts,  Cemeteries,  Chapels,  Chesters,  Churches,  Circles, 
Circuses,  Claehans,  Coins,  Coldharbours,  Cors,  Courts,  Crannogs, 
Cremations,  Cromlechs,  Crosses,  Cuj)  and  Ring-markings,  Cysts, 
Daggers,  Dedications,  Dens,  Ditches,  Dolmens,  Downs,  Drift  villages, 
Danes,  Dykes,  Earthworks,  Eirde  houses,  Elfshots,  Embankments, 
Enamels,  Entrenchments,  Ferrys,  Flint  implements,  Fordways,  Forges, 
Forts,  Fossce,  Foundations,  Furnaces,  Futhorcs,  Gates,  Glass,  Groves, 
Hill  passes.  Holed  stones.  Horns,  Hut  circles,  Inscriptions,  Interments, 
Iron  weapons,  Itineraries,  Kilns,  Knives,  Lake  dwellings.  Laws, 
Legionary  stations,  Logan  stones,  Lows,  Menhirs,  Metal  castings. 
Mile  stones.  Mines,  Moats,  MonoHths,  Moots,  Motes,  Mounds,  Mul- 
lochs,  Neolithic  implements,  Oghams,  Palaeolithic  implements, 
palaces,  Paved  ways.  Pavements,  Pict's  houses,  Pict's  rings,  Pigs  of 
lead,  Pile  buildings,  Pit  dwellings,  Ports,  Pottery,  Quarries,  Quoits, 
Reliquaries,  Rings,  Rockmarkings,  Roman  roacls,  Round  towers, 
Runes,  Scoria),  Sculptures,  Spearheads,  Standing  stones,  Stations, 
Stone  circles,  Stone  weapons.  Streets,  Statuary,  Temples,  Tessaree, 
Things,  Tholi,  Tiles,  Tors,  Towers,  Trackways,  Trenches,  Tumuli, 
Urns,  Valiums,  Vases,  Vertu,  ViUas,  Vitrifications,  WaUs,  Wattled 
buildings,  Weams,  Weapons. 
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ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES  IN  TOURAINE   AND  THE   CENTRAL 

PYRENEES. 

By  BUNNELL  LEWIS,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

{Continued  from  page  237.) 

V.  Let  us  turn  now  from  the  vine-clad  hills  and 
verdant  meadows  of  Touraine  to  far  different  scenes  in 
the  Central  Pyrenees.  This  region  has  many  attractions. 
The  traveller  may  here  enjoy  picturesque  scenery  and 
brilliant  colouring,  unmolested  by  brigands,  w^ithout  the 
malaria  of  Italy  or  the  trying  vicissitudes  of  the  Spanish 
climate.  He  has  constantly  before  him  a  magnificent 
chain  of  mountains  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  at  times  he  may  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  Maladetta  which  soars  above  the  rest  with  its  dazzling 
glaciers,  like  the  glory  of  the  Transfiguration,  shining  as 
the  sun  and  white  as  the  light. ^  But  surrounded  thus 
by  the  w^onders  of  Nature,  the  antiquary  will  not  forget 
to  trace  here  and  there  the  footsteps  of  a  people  who 


^  Matthew,  xvii,  2  ;  cf  Mark,  ix,  3, 
Kol  TO  Ifxiria  avrov  4yevero  (TtIk^ovtu, 
\evica,  Xiav  is  X'*"')  "'^  yi'a<t>(^s  iirl  t^s 
yrjs  ov  Svvarai  \evKcivai.  But  Tischeudorf 
omits  the  words  ij  x^'^''  {'■^^  snow),  which 
make  the  quotation  peculiarly  appro- 
priate. Luke,  ix,  29,  Kal  6  l/xaTiffixhs 
aiiTov  Aeu/cbs  f^affTpdmcDv.  The  last  word 
here  deserves  notice ;  according  to  its 
derivation,  it  means  to  flash  as  %oith 
lightning  {aaTpair-f}).  Glistering  in  the 
Authorised  Version  does  not  convey  the 
force  of  the  original  :  the  Revisers  have 
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substituted   dazzling,   but    even   this   is 
hardly  adequate. 

Many  years  have  elapsed  since  ray  visit 
to  the  Port  de  Venasque,  from  which 
there  is  a  good  view  of  the  Maladetta, 
but  I  still  remember  the  glare  of  sunlight 
on  the  snow,  that  compelled  me  to  avert 
my  eyes  from  the  higher  summits. 
Those  who  have  only  seen  the  Alps  of 
Switzerland  can  scarcely  imagine  the  sur- 
passing lustre  of  the  Pyrenees — it  is 
indeed  a  glory  that  excels. 

2    T 
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conquered   every  obstacle,^   and  came  nearer   than  any 
other  to  realizing  the  idea  of  universal  empire. 

1  shall  notice  Eoman  remains  in  four  places,  all 
included  within  a  very  limited  circle  —  Bagncres-de- 
Luclion,  Tibiran,  Valcabrere  and  St.  Bertrand  de  Com- 
minges.  Little  is  known  concerning  the  ancient  history 
of  this  neighbourhood.  The  hrst  fact  mentioned  is 
that  Pompe}^  returning  to  Eome  B.C.  72,  after  the  war 
with  Sertorius,  settled  at  Convenae  Spanish  robbers  and 
others,  a  promiscuous  crowd ;  but  the  statement  rests  on 
the  late,  and  somewhat  doubtful,  authority  of  St.  Jerome 
(Adversus  Vigilantium),-  Caesar,  De  Bell.  Gall.,  lib.  III., 
relates  the  expedition  of  Publius  Crassus  into  Aquitania, 
and  concludes  the  narrative  with  the  surrender  of  many 
tribes  to  his  lieutenant.  Amongst  them  were  the 
Garumni,  whose  name  is  perpetuated  in  the  river  Garonne 
and  the  departments  called  after  it.  But  Caesar  adds 
that  a  few  remote  nations,  trusting  to  the  season,  as 
winter  was  at  hand,  negiecied  to  make  submission  with 
the  rest.^     M.  Sacaze  asserts  that  the  people  of  Luclion 


^  The  Romans  showed  little  taste  for 
the  fine  arts,  but  they  were  great  in  civil 
engineering  ;  to  them,  as  to  their  modern 
successors,  nothing  seemed  impossible. 
Stones  were  brought  from  distant  regions 
to  erect  the  most  permanent  buildings  ; 
paved  roads  connected  provinces  remote 
from  each  other,  and  secured  the  military 
communication  (Bergier,  Histoire  des 
Grands  Chemius  de  rEmjare  llomain, 
translated  into  Latin  by  Hennin  in  tiie 
Thesaurus  of  Graevius,  Vol.  x)  ;  obelisks, 
whichstill  remain  to  astonish  the  traveller, 
were  transported  from  Egypt  to  Rome  ; 
aqueducts  sjaanned  deep  valleys,  and 
pierced  lofty  hills.  That  at  Jouy-aux- 
Arches  (Alsace-Lorraine)  is  a  good  ex- 
ample, because  we  see  there  not  only  the 
piers  and  vaults  on  both  banks  of  the 
Moselle,  but  also  the  commencement  of 
the  subterranean  passage.'  This  structure 
is  described  in  the  Benedictine  History 
of  Metz,  with  illustrations,  some  of  which 
were  executed  at  the  expense  of  the 
municipality  (Siimptibus  Urbis). 

^  Latronum  et  convenarum...quos  Cn. 
Pompeius,  edomita  Hisjjania,  et  ad  trium- 
]ihum  redire  festinans  de  Pyrenaei  jugis, 
deposuit,  et  in  unum  oppidum  congrega- 
vit  :  unde  et  Convenarum  urbs  nomeu 
accepit,  quoted  by  Mons''  Roschach  in  his 
excellent  Catalogue  des  Antiquiteset  des 
Objets  d'Art  in  the  Museum  at  Toulouse, 


p.  -51,  V.  Ilieronymi  Opera,  edit.  Vallarsi, 
Vol.  ii,  pars,  i,  p.  390,  §  4.  M.  Roschach 
gives  the  I'eference  contra  Vigilantium. 
II,  but  I  can  find  only  one  book  with  this 
title.  Comp.  Livy's  account  of  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome  i,  8.  Turba  omnis  sine 
discrimine,  Uber  an  servus  esset,  avida 
novarum  rerum  perfugit  :  and  "the 
mixed  multitude,"  Exod.  xii,  38  ;  Num- 
bers, xi,  4,  fTTi/xiKTos,  Lxx.  The  Latm 
colluvio  corresponds  with  Strabo's  word 
crvyKKiiSwi'. 

Jerome  disparages  Vigilantius,  who  is  . 
said  to  have  been  descended  from  the 
first  settlers  at  Convenae  ;  hence  he  re- 
gards the  origin  of  the  place  very  un- 
favourably ;  de  Vectonibus,  Arrebacis 
Celtiberisque  descendens,  incurset  Galli- 
arum  ecclesias,  loc.  citat. 

'  Cc.  XX  —  xxvii,  especially  the  last 
chapter.  Magna  pars  Aquitaniae  sese 
Crasso  dedidit,  obsidesque  ultro  misit  : 
quo  in  numero  fuerunt  Tarbelli,  Biger- 
riones,  Preciani,  Vocates,  Tarusatcs, 
Elusates,  Garites,  Ausci,  Garumni, 
Sibuzates,   Cocosates. 

Publius  Crassus  was  the  younger  son 
of  M.  Licinius  Crassus,  the  triumvir  so- 
called  ;  he  had  previously  subjugated 
the  ti'ibos  in  the  North-West  of  Gaul 
(AruioiicHi  :  Ciesar,  Bell.  Gall,  ii,  3t. 
Like  his  father,  he  perished  in  the  great 
disaster  at  Carrhae  (Harau  of    he  Bible 
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were  certainly  among  the  latter  class,  but  I  can  see  here 
nothing  beyond  a  probability,  arising  from  the  difriculties 
which  tlie  locality  would  present  to  military  operations, 
at  that  time  of  year  especially.  Strabo,  who  wrote  about 
14  A.D.,  in  his  chapter  on  Aquitaine,  says  that  the  soil  was 
better  in  the  interior  and  near  the  mountains,  mentioning 
particularly  the  territory  of  the  Convenae,  a  mixed 
population.  Besides  their  city  Lugdunum,  he  speaks 
of  the  hot  springs  of  the  Onesii,  probably  Luchon, 
as  supplying  water  that  was  very  good  to  drink.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  M.  Sacaze  is  mistaken  in  explaining 
Strabo's  words  Bepma  /caXXjara  to  mean  a  magnificent 
bathing  establishment,  though  he  endeavours  to  support 
his  interpretation  by  the  discovery  of  substructions  of  a 
Eoman  halneaire  at  Luchon.' 

We  find  the  inscriptions  of  the  district,  as  far  as  I  know, 
on  votive  altars,  funereal  monuments  or  milestones  ;  the 
former  are  consecrated  to  local  divinities,  Ilixon,  Abellion, 
Iscitt,  &c.,  to  deified  mountains.  Nymphs,  and  Manes. 
Some  of  the  names  are  very  extraordinary,  e.g.,  Exprcenn, 
Aherbelst,  Alardoss,  Baicorrix ;  and  I  can  only  suggest 
that  a  study  of  the  Basque  language  might,  as  in  the 
south-west  of  France,  throw  some  light  upon  them.'^ 

^Strabo,  pp.  190,  191,  lib.  iv,  c.  ii,  §1  Vol.  xxxvi,  p.  9  sq.,  where  I  have  re- 
fin.  7}  S^  ixiffoyeios  Koi  opeiv^  ^iX-rioo  y^u  marked  that  RITSEHE  in  an  inscription 
^X*')  "■p^y  fJ-fi^  Tj;  Tivpy'jvTi  rijv  raiv  Kwfovevivi',  niaj^  be  connected  with  the  modern 
[8]  e'cTTi  (TvyK\u5ccv,  «V  fi  TToXis  AovySoiiuou  Basque  name  Erret(,'u.  It  is  very  difficult 
Kal  T^  Tcoi'  ^Ovricniov  dep/xa  KaWiffra  ttoti/^co-  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  tliese 
T&Tov  iSaros.  Groskurd,  Vol.  i,  p.  327,  divinities,  for  some  philologists  trace  them 
thus  translates  the  last  clause,  audi  die  back  to  an  Iberian,  and  others  to  a  Gallic 
trefflichen  Warmbader  der  Monesier  mit  origin.  The  following  references  will  be 
dem  trinkbarsten  Wasser.  He  objects  to  useful  to  those  who  wish  to  compare  the 
Onesii  as  Hira^  Xeydfiivoy,  but  this  is  not  ancient  monuments  in  the  Pyrenees  with 
a  suiiicient  reason  for  altering  the  text,  the  dialects  of  recent  times — El  Impossi- 
especiaUy  in  the  case  of  an  obscure  tribe  bile  Vencido,  Arte  de  la  lengua  Bascon- 
whose  name  would  not  be  likely  to  occur  gada,  Su  Author  El  P.  Manuel  de 
often.  The  context  in  Strabo  does  not  Larramendi.  En  Salamanca  Aho  1729, 
favour  M.  Sacaze's  rendering,  "  les  mag-  which  is  more  instructive  than  the  some- 
nifiques  thermes"  ('Epigraphie  de  Luchon,  what  ambitious  treatise  by  W.  J.  Van 
Introduction  p.  14),  with  which  M.  Ros-  Eys  in  Triibner's  Collection  of  Simplified 
chach  agrees  — "  Strabon,  au  premier  Grammars  of  the  Principal  Asiatic  and 
sii^cle  de  I'empire,  celebrait  dejii  la  European  Languages :  Diccionario  Triliu- 
magnificence,  Catal.  citat.,  p.  69.  They  giie  del  Castellano,  Bascuence  y  Latin, 
seem  to  be  thinking  of  the  grand  also  by  Larramendi,  Nueva  edicion 
'Etablissements  in  modern  French  water-  publicada  por  Don  Pio  de  Zuazua,  San 
ing  places.  Sebastian,  1853. 

With  the  adjective  Bepfia  Liddell  and  AchilleLuchaire'sOrigineslinguistiques 

Scott  supply  X'«'/"'«  places,  Herodotus  iv  de  I'Aquitaine  is,  I  believe,  the  most  im- 

(Melpomeue),  29  ;  or  Kovrpa  baths.  portant  work    fur    our   present   j^urpose. 

^  See  my  Paper  on  Antiquities  in  the  JMr.  Phillimore  informs  me  that  it  traces 

South-West  of  France,  Archie ol.  Journ.  the  relations  subsisting  between  modern 
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ILIXONI 

DEO 

FAB  V H  S  T  A 

V  S  L  M 


Tlixoni  deo,  Fablici]  Festa  votum  solvit  libens  merito.  To 
the  god  llixoii,  Faljia  Festa  lias  accomplished  her  vow 
willingly,  deservedly. 

This  deity  seems  to  have  been  specially  invoked  by 
bathers  during  the  Roman  occupation,  perhaps  even  before 
it.  Some  epigraphists  read  lixoni  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
M.  Sacaze  assures  us  that  this  form  of  the  name  does  not 
occur  in  any  genuine  inscription. ^  Possibly  we  may  have 
here  the  same  god  as  at  Luxeuil  (Department  Haute- 
Saone)  Lixovius ;  the  word  may  express  heat,  and  thus 
be  appropriate  to  thermal  springs  ;  at  all  events  it  reminds 
us  of  the  Latin  elixus  thoroughl}'"  boiled,  lix  ashes,  lixivium 
lye,  &c.'^  But  the  derivation  should  only  be  offered  as  a 
conjecture  ;  for  the  first  syllable  il  is  the  same  as  in  lluro 
(Oloron)  and  Illiberis,  which  would  point  to  a  different 
etymology.^  The  inscription  was  found  (1764)  in  the 
Baths  of  Luclion,  during  excavations  made  there.  Lastly, 
we  may  notice  that  there  are  no  dots  in  it,  either  between 
FAB  and  FESTA,  or  between  the  initial  letters  of  the  last  line. 

ILIXo 
M 

V.  s. 
Ilixo^  M.  votum  solvit.     To  Ilixo,  M.  has  accomplished 
his  vow. 

Basque  and  the  inscriptions  and  place-  sulfurees  de  Bagneres-de-Luchou  par  le 

names  along   the   Pyrenees.     The   same  Docteur  Ernest  Lambron,  tome  i,  \).  279 

writer   has    published  'Etudes    sur    les  sq.     Sacaze,  Epigraphie  de  Luchon,  1880 

idiomes  pyreneens.  p.  23,  Le  nom  de  Lixo  ne  figure  dans 

M.  Sacaze  in  his  Histoire  ancienne  de  nucune  inscription  authentique  ;  celui  d' 

Luchon,  Luchon  prehistorique  et  Luchon  Ilixo    doit    seul     rester     dans    la    liste 

romain,  Saint-Gaudens   1887,  p.    5   sq.,  mythologique  des   Pyrenees,  et   les   lin- 

gives    a    summary    of     the    mythology  guistes  ne  doivent  plus  citer  Lixo  comme 

dominant    in    this     region     under     the  un  exemple  d'apherese. 
following  heads  : — Les  Dieux,  les  Demi-  '^  Joanne,     Guides    Diamant,   Vosges, 

Dieux    et    les    Genies,    les    Heros,    les  Alsace  et  Ardennes,  1883,  p.  71,  Luxeuil... 

Animaux  fabuleux,  le  Culte  des   objets  etait   dejh.   un   6tablissement   thermal  h, 

nanimes.  I'epoque    gallo-romaine  ;    ibid.     p.     73, 

Basque  is  sometimes  called  Euscarian,  Musee  archeologique  renfermant  de  nom- 

which  I  mention  because  the  name  may  breuses  antiquites  &c. 
cause  some  confusion  :  Congr^s  Scienti-  ■'  My   Paper   on    the     South- West   of 

tique  de  France  Trente-neuvieme  Session  France,  Arch;ool.  Journ.,  Vol.  xxxvi,  p.  4, 

teniie    it   Pau    le    31    Mars    1873,   tome  note  1.    lluro  is  called  in  Basque  Iri-Iru, 

second,    p.    360    note,   memoires    de   la  which  means   "  the  city  of  the  waters," 

quatri&me    Section  :    On    salt    que    cet  because  the  Gaves  of  the  Aspe  and  Ossau 

adjectif,  eusrarien,  a  ete  forme  du  mot  meet  here.     The  name  also  occurs  twice 

euscara,   nom   original   que   les   basques  among   the  cities  of  Spain.     Ibid.,  p.  8, 

donnent  k  leur  langue.  an  imperfect  inscription  is   given,  cou- 

^  Les    Pyrenees  et  les  eaux  thermales  taiuing  ILVRO. 
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This  altar  may  well  be  described  by  the  dimiuative 
arida,  its  dimensions  being  height  0'".178,  length  O^OGG, 
breadth  0'".044.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  dative  is 
here  made  according  to  the  second  declension  ;  we  have 
similar  varieties  in  Leherenni  Leherenno,  Arixoni  Arixo, 
Iluni  Ilunno,  &c.  The  dedicator  is  designated  only  by  an 
initial ;  so  in  the  Museum  at  Toulouse  a  name  is  expressed 
by  the  letters  i.p.i'.,  and  in  the  collection  of  M.  D'Agos 
simply  by  c.^ 

N  Y  M  PHIS 

AVG 
SACRVM 

Nymphis  aug\jnstis~\  sacrum.  Consecrated  to  the  august 
nymphs. 

This  inscription,  also  upon  an  altar,  is  specially 
interesting,  because  it  still  remains  at  Luchon,  in  a 
conspicuous  position.  The  height  is  1'".06,  width  at 
the  lowest  part  0'".435,  other  dimensions  are  given  in 
great  detail  by  M.  Sacaze,  chap,  x,  p.  50  of  his  Epigraphie 
de  Luchon  ;  the  right  side  bears  a  praefericulum,  the  left 
a  patera,  evidently  as  sacrificial  implements ;  at  the  top 
there  are  two  small  cavities  to  receive  offerings.  A  frame 
of  mouldings  encloses  the  Eoman  characters,  which,  being 
well  cut,  denote  an  early  period  of  the  Empire.  This  altar 
was  discovered  in  1762,  a  short  time  before  the  opening 
of  the  grand  promenade,  AUee  d'Etigny,  so-called  from 
Megret  d'Etigny,  Intendant  of  Gascony  and  Beam,  who 
planted  it  in  1765.'^  The  monument  has  subserved  a 
sacred  purpose  in  modern  as  well  as  ancient  times  ;  it 
seems  to  have  supported  the  holy  table  in  the  chapel 
where  it  was  found,  and  afterwards  it  became  the  pedestal 
of  a  wooden  cross  erected  before  the  Baths. 

We  pass  on  to  the  milestones  ;  combined  with  other 

^  Roschach,  Op.  citat.,  p.  44,  No.  90,  wlieu  he  studies  Comparative  Grammar, 

LEHERENNT  MARTI  &c.,  ibid.,  No.  91,  and   traces   analogies   between   inflected 

LEHERENNO  DEO,  of.  Nos.  92-94,  96-  and  non-inflected  languages. 

101,  103,  104  ;  altars  and  pillars  (cippi)  -  Lambron,  Les   Pyrenees  et  Bagneres 

found  at  Ardiege,  near  Valentine,   Rive  de    Luchon,   tome  i,  pp.   289,   299,  and 

droite  de  la  Garonne,  au  bord  de  la  voie  especially  -333-337,  §  3. — Topographie  et 

de  Toulouse  a  Dax — not  to  be  confounded  Promenades,  C.     This  engraving  of  the 

with   Ariege,   the    Department   East   of  AUee  des  Bains  on  Cours  d"Etigny  also 

Hautes  Pyrenees.     Monographic  du  dieu  shows  the  town   in  the  valley  and  sur- 

Lehereun  par  A.-E.  Barry,  p.  88.   Sacaze,  rounding  mountains  with  names  aflixed. 

Op.  citat.,  p.  20.  These  varieties  in  declon-  For  a  Notice  Biograj^hique  sur  d'Etigny 

sion,  though  some  may  think  them  trivial,  v.  ibid.,  note  (1)  pp.  306-308. 
deserve  the  attention  of  the  philologist 


32()  K(>:\iAX  ANTH,>i'iTii:s  IN  'i()ri;.\i\i; 

evidence  lliev  ^ive  us  valii;il)Ii'  aid  in  t  i;icin_Li"  Ivoman 
roads,  wliicli,  thon<^"h  tliey  do  not  allect.  the  superlicial 
o])server  in  the  same  way  as  nia^u'nificent  bnildinijs, 
temples,  arches  and  anipliitheatres,  yet  to  tlios(;  who  look 
deeper,   reveal  still  more  clearly  the  national  character 

and  oru'anization. 

iTKi;    i;  KS'i- 1  T  V  ri' 

[The  h^mperor]  has  i-epaired  tliis  road.' 

We  are  justified  in  supplying-  Imperator,  as  at  Ikir- 
jfTalavs,  above  the  present  road,  this  word  was  to  be  seen 
lately  in  an  a1n-idged  form,  imp,  upon  a  fi-agment  of  a 
military  column;  and  also  at  Salechan  on  the  same  line, 
viz.  from  Luchon  to  St.  Bertrand.  1  have  described  a 
similar  inscription  on  a  natural  rock  by  the  way- side, 
near  Oloron ;  hi  that  case  the  reparation  was  made  not 
by  the  Emperor,  but  by  the  Duumvir,  Lucius  Valerius 
Veranus,  a  local  magistrate.'^  We  have  other  proofs  of  a 
Via  connecting  Aquae  Onesiorum  with  Lugdunum  Con- 
venarum.  At  two  places  the  rock  has  been  cut ;  in  one 
the  pavement  is  well-preserved ;  moreover,  in  the  territory 
of  Grant,  the  passage  between  the  mountain  and  the 
river  One  is  called  Angoust  (angustus). 

NTCAESMIVIPHl 
IIPPOPIOFEITCI 
AVGCOSP.P.EI 
M  I V  I  P  H  I  1 1  P  P  0 
NOBIIISSINO 
CAESPRINCIPI 
IVVINIII.EIOIA 
CIIIAESEVERAE 
AVGNARIVAG 
NEICASIROR 
CCMP 

Imp[eratori]  Caes[ari]  M[arco]  Jul[io]  Phi- 
lippo  pio,  felici, 

aug[usto],  co[n]s[uli],  p[atri]  p[atriae],  et 
M[arco]  Julpo]  Philippo, 
nobilissimo, 
Caes[ari]  principi 

1  Tliis  inscription  was  visible  not  lung  at  Pene  d'Escot  (couip.    Spanish  Pefia,  a 

ago  at  Baicugnas,    a  suburb  of   Luchon  rock)  between  Oloron  and  Jaca  :  my  Paper 

from'  which  one  of  the  Alices  is  nnnicd,  on  the  South- West  of  France,  xxxvi,  9. 

but  it  has  disappeared.     Bacaze,  p.   85  ;  This   place  is   to   be  distinguished    from 

Lambrou,  tome  i,  p.  292.  Pene_    d'Esquit,      nearer     the     Spanish 

'^          II     VIR     BIS     HANC  frontier  :  Joanne,  Guides  Diamant,  Pyre- 

VIAM     RESTITVIT  nees,  Route  45,  p.  61,  edit.  1875. 
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juvintii,  et  Ota- 
ciliae  Severae, 

aug[ustaej,  matr[i]  jun[ioris]  ai'ig[usti], 
n[ostri]  et  castror  [um]  ; 
ducenta  m[illia]  p[assuum].' 
To  the  Emperor   Caesar    M.  Julius   Pliilippus,  pious, 
fortunate,  august,  consul,  father  of  his  country  and   to 
M.  Julius   Philippus,  most  noble,   Caesar,   prince  of  the 
youth,    and    Otacilia    Severa,-'    august,    mother    of    the 
younger   Augustus,   of   us    and   of    the  camp,^    200,000 
paces. 

The  foregoing  inscription  deserves  notice  on  account  of 
its  many  dilliculties  :  for  example,  in  line  1  n  stands  for 
M,  I  for  L,  and  a  has  no  bar  (French,  traverse)  ;  in  line  3 
I  stands  for  t  ;  Juvintii  would  be,  in  correct  Latin, 
juventutis ;  in  line  9  t  is  omitted  in  matei,  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  remainder  seems  uncertain.  But  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  these  characters  were  cut  on  a 
stone  in  a  remote  valley  of  the  Pyrenees,  I  fear  that,  in 
spite  of  all  our  boasted  progress  and  enlightenment  in 
this  19th  century,  an  inscription  entrusted  to  a  peasant  in 
the  wilds  of  Kerry  would  not  be  more  grammatical  than 
this  old  Eoman  one,  engraved  more  than  1,600  years  ago. 

'   Sacaze,  pp.  88-90.  Our  own  Mint  supplies  an  illustration 

-  I     think     that    the    Emperor     and  of  dual  sovereignty,  the  money  of  William 

Empress  do  not  often  dceur  together  on  and  Mary  showing  two  profile  busts  side 

mile-stones,  but  we  see  them  associated  by  side  :   Akerman,  Numismatic  Manual, 

on  coins  and  gems.     Eckhel,  Doct.  Num.  pp.    354-356  ;    Humphreys,    Coiu-Collec- 

Vet.,    Vol.     vii,    p.    321,    CONCORDIA  tor's  Manual,  Vol.  ii,  ]).  481  sq.     Comp. 

AVOVSTORVM.    Capita  jugata  Philippi  Tillotson's   Works,    10th   edition,    1735, 

et  Otaciliae  una  cum  adverso  nudo  filii.  Vol.  i,  p.  394,  Thanksgiving  Sermon  for 

Cohen,  Modailles  Imperiales,  tome  iv,  pi.  the  late  Victory  at  Sea,  "  Two  Sovereign 

viii,    Bronze    Medallion.     Philippe    pere,  Princes    reigning   together,    and   in    the 

Otacilie  et  Philippe   fils  4,  described  p.  same  throne  ;  and  yet  so  entirely  one,  as 

201,    Otacilie    diademde    a    droite,    etc.  perhaps  no  nation,  no  age  can  furnish  us 

Admiral    Smyth,    On    Roman    Imperial  with  a  parallel." 

Large     Brass     Medallions,    p|).    262-269  ^  Eckhel,    Doct.  Num.  Vet.,  Vol.  vii, 

Philip  Senior  ;  269-271  Otacilia.  p.   196,  in    his  article    on    Julia  Domna 

My  brother,  the  Rev.   S.  S.  Lewis,  has  remarks,  Matrem  castrorum  jam  vidimus 

reminded  me  that  in  the  Vienna  cameo  Faustinam  jimiorem  {i.e.  after  the  defeat 

Livia,  represented  as  the  goddess  Roma,  of  the  Quadi  by  M.  Aurelius  A.D.  174), 

appeal's  with  Augustus.    This  explanation  et  videbimus    adhuc   Mamaeam  ejus    ex 

seems     most     prol)able,    because     other  sorore   neptem.      I    have   discussed    this 

members    of    the   Imperial   family    {e.g.  title  in  my  Paper  on  the  Roman  Autiqui- 

Germanicus)    are   included  in   the  com-  ties  of  Switzerland,  Arehaeol.  Journ.  Vol. 

position,  and  in  the  Paris  cameo  Livia  is  xlii,    p.     172    sq.    and    notes.      To    the 

seated  beside  Augustus :  MilUer-Wieseler,  numerous    references    there    given    add 

DeukmUler,    Part    I,    pi.    Ixix,    fig.    377.  Smyth,    Op.    citat.,   Faustina    Junior,  p. 

However,  Midler  says  that  Rome  is  here  147,    No.    cclxx ;  Julia   Domna,    p.    190, 

personified,    ami    W'lesuler    agrees    witii  No.  ccc.xli. 
him,  text  p.  t3. 
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Philip,  the  Arab,  whose  name  occurs  in  the  first  and 
second  lines,  reigned  a.d.  244 — 249  ;  he  "  solemnized  " 
the  secular  games  with  infinite  pomp  and  magnificence  on 
the  thousandth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
This  fact  invested  the  cele])ratioii  with  peculiar  interest ; 
but  under  ordinary  circumstances  such  a  festivity,  like 
our  own  Royal  Jubilee,  no  man  could  expect  to  behold 
again.  Numerous  coins  attest  the  exhibition  of  animals 
brouQ'ht  from  distant  regions  ;  amon<:fst  them,  on  a  medal 

O  C:  ^  CD  ^ 

of  Otacilia  appears  the  hippopotamus  of  the  Nile.'  The 
letters  ccmp,  if  correctly  interpreted  above,  occur  in 
inverted  order ;  we  should  expect  Mrcc.  According  to  M. 
Barry,  they  indicate  the  distance  from  St.  Bertrand  to 
Bordeaux  (Burdigala),  as  they  nearly  correspond  with  the 
numbers  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  attached  to  the  stations 
aloni?  the  road  that  was  carried  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees,  connecting  Bordeaux  with  Toulouse.-      On  the 


^  Coheu,  Medailles  Imperiales,  tome 
iv,  pi.  X,  Grand  Bronze,  No.  65,  MARCIA 
OTACIL.  SEVERA  AVG.-Rev.  SAECV- 
LARES  AVGG.  S.C.  Hippopotame  a 
droite.  Admiral  Smyth,  p.  271,  speaks 
from  exjierience  of  the  difficulties  en- 
countered in  shipping  these  formidable 
creatures.  A  denarius  of  Otacilia  has 
the  numeral  IIII  in  the  exergue  of  tlie 
reverse  :  this  author  explains  it  as 
meaning  "  the  fourth  of  the  curious 
beasts  introduced  into  the  Circus  on  that 
occasion."  But  here,  I  think,  he  is  mis- 
taken ;  cf.  Eckhel,  s.v.  Philippus  i.  Vol. 
vii,  p.  326,  Ad  numeros  quod  attiuet,  in 
iis  nihil  aliud  video  praeterquam  uotas 
monetarioj'um  (marks  of  moueyers). 

The  coins  of  Philip,  Father  and  Son, 
and  Otacilia  may  be  seen  to  great  advan- 
tage in  the  beautiful  photoyraviires  that 
accompany  the  Catalogue  of  the  Collection 
de  M.  le  Vicomte  de  Ponton  d'Amecourt, 
published  by  MM.  Rollin  et  Feuardent, 
Paris,  1887;  p.  72  sq.,  Nos.  483-489. 
Observe  No.  487,  Otacilia,  Rev.,  La  Piete 
debout  ii  gauche,  levant  la  main  droite  et 
tenant  une  boite  h.  parfums  ;  a  ses  pieds, 
un  enfant  debout.  There  appears  to  be 
an  allusion  hereto  the^7iae  alimentai'iae  : 
Eckhel,  vii,  332,  Mulier  sinistra  elata 
stans  inter  quatuor  puellas,  quarum  imam 
dextera  adpreheiidit  ;  cf.  ibid.,  vii,  40; 
Cohen,  M(5d.  Imp.,  t.  iv,  pi  ix.  No.  34, 
described  p.  211.  Merivale,  History  of 
the  Romans  under  the  Empire,  vii,  592  ; 
he  (M.  Aurelius)  established,  moreover,  a 
new  foundation  of  Faustiuian  orphan  girls. 


The  above-mentioned  Catalogue  enables 
us  to  ti-ace  the  changes  of  fashion  in 
dressing  the  hair  of  Roman  ladies  ;  from 
the  coins  they  may  be  as  well  known  as 
any  modes  current  now  :  see  esp.  those 
of  the  Empresses  Plotina,  Faustina  Senior, 
Faustina  Junior  and  Julia  Domna  ;  Nos. 
216  sq.,  287  sq.,  399-408.  Comp.  St. 
Paul's  First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  ii,  9, 
jx)}  kv  irAeyixaffiv  Kal  XP^^V  ^  /J-apyapiTais 
{not  in  -plaits  of  hair,  which  is  a  more 
accurate  rendering  than  "  broidered  hair," 
in  the  Authorised  Version) ;  I  Peter,  iii, 
3,  div  idrtti  ovx  i  €0w6ev  (k6(T/j.os)  ejUirAofffjs 
TpiXoov  :  V.  the  note  of  Alford,  who  refers 
to  Bishop  Ellicott  on  the  former  passage. 

'  I  find  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary, 
edit.  Parthey  and  Pinder,  p.  218  sq., 
edit.  Wesseling  p.  456  sq. 

Ab  Aquis  Terebellicis  Burdigalam 

mpm  Ixiiii 

Ab  Aquis   Terebellicis  Tolosam    

mpm  cxxx 
which  gives  a  total  of  194  Roman  miles, 
i.e.  nearly  200,  from  Bordeaux  to  Toulouse 
by  way  of  Tarbes.  But  adding  up  the 
distances  between  the  stations,  as  marked 
in  the  Itinerary,  we  have  only  125  millia 
passuum  from  Burdigala  (Bordeaux)  to 
Lugdunum  Convenarum  (Saint-Bertrand- 
de-Comminges),  and  a  glance  at  the  map 
will  show  that  this  difl'erence  is  just  what 
we  might  expect.  Hence  M.  Barry's  ex- 
planation of  CC  in  the  inscription,  as 
meaning  200,  cannot  be  accepted. 
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other  hand,  cc  may  be  Civitas  Convenirum^  and  in  thit 
case  MP  would  mean  one  Roman  mile  from  that  town 
(primo  ab  urbe,  ad  primum  ab  nrbe  lapidem).  This 
exphination  woukl  serve  for  the  next  inscription  piso. 

CAESP  LI 

NIG 

ERIANOAV 

M  P .  C  A  E  S 

ICINIO 

LIENOVAIEP.IA 

N  0  A  V  G  M  .  P  . 

[Imperatori]  Caes[ari]  P[ubUo]  Li[ci]nio. 

[Valjeriano  Au[gusto]  [et  i]mp[eratori]  Caes[ari  Pubho] 
[L]icinio[Gal]nenoValeriano  aug[usto]:  m[ille]  p[assnum]. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  this  milestone  stood  on  the 
main  road  from  St.  Bertrand  to  Toulouse,  or  on  that  from 
the  same  place  through  Salechan,  Estenos,  Cierp,  Gaut 
and  Burgalays  to  Luclion  ;  which  is  the  line  of  the  rail- 
way, no  other  course  being  possible  than  through  the 
valleys  of  the  Pique  and  Garonne,  enclosed  on  both  sides 
by  lofty  mountains.! 

The  Eoman  Thermae  at  Luchon  were  discovered  in 
1805-1807  and  1848-1855,  while  digging  the  foundation  of 
the  establishment  which  exists  at  present.^  At  the  former 
period  only  two  basins  were  exposed,  of  which  the  smaller 
was  ]  metre  75  centimetres  in  lengtli,  breath,  and  depth  ; 
the  larger  measured  6  m.  50c.  on  each  side.  Round  each 
was  a  step  {gradin)  that  served  as  a  seat.  These  basins, 
like  those  uncovered  afterwards,  were  coated  with  marble 
slabs,  so  well  united  that  the  joinings  could  scarcely  be 
perceived.^      At  the  second  excavation  the  results  ob- 

^  Sacaze,     p.    90    sq.     Gallienus    was  tions     de    T'Etablissement   actuel,    and 

associated  with  Valerian  in  the  Empire  Legende  des  antiquites  romaiues. 

A.D.    253 ;  the     monument,     therefore,  ^  In  ancient   times     marble  from  the 

belongs  to  this  year  or  a  subsequent  one,  quarries   at  Saint- Beat   was    extensively 

and  was  erected  about  ten  years  after  the  employed  for  votive  altars  and  other  piir- 

milestone  of  Philip  and  Otacilia.  poses.     This  place  can  be   easily  visited 

In   260   the  unfortunate  Valerian  was  from    Luchon,    being   near   Marignac,    a 

taken  prisoner  by  Sapor,  King  of  Persia,  railway-station  (v.  L'Indicateur,  Chemins 

and  suffered  the  most  ci'uel  indignities.  de  Fer  du  Midi).      It  is  marked  in  the 

Thus,  after  an  interval  of  three  centuries,  map  entitled  "  De  Montrejeau  h,  Bagneres 

the   history  of   Crassus  almost  repeated  de  Luchon,"  East  of  the  line  that  con- 

itself.     Gibbon,  chap,  x,  Vol.   i,   p.  403,  nects  these  towns  :  Joanne,  Guides  Dia- 

edit.  Dr.   W.    Smith.     For   the   coins  of  mant,  Pyrenees,  p.  222,  and  see  p.  234. 

Valerian  and  Gallienus  see  the  Collection  A  fuller  account  is  given  by  Lambron, 

D'Amecourt,  Nos.  508-527.  Deuxicime     Partie,     Deuxieme     Section, 

2  Lambron's    Plan     mentioned    below  chapitre  ii,  Plaisirs  hors  de  la  ville,  on 

(facing  Vol.   i,    p.    380),   which    is  on    a  Promenades.  —  Excursions.  —  Ascensions, 

large  scale,  contains  Hestes  des  Thermes  Vol.  ii,  pp.    729-733  :  Saint-Beat  is   de- 

romains  mis  iv  decouvert  par  les  fonda-  scribed     under     the      following     heads, 

VOL.   XXV  2    u 
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Iniiiod  woro  f;ir  more  important,  It  was  then  ascertained 
that  three  piscinae  (bathing  pools)  liad  been  constrncted, 
one  above  the  other,  of  which  the  dimensions  are  as 
follow;  10m.  by  7m.,  5m.  by  4m.,  and  3m.  by  2m,  50c., 
the  first  being  of  course  the  lowest.  Amongst  the  debris 
were  fragments  of  brown  pottery,  covered  with  brilliant 
enamel,  which  had  successfully  resisted  not  only  time,  but 
even  the  corrosive  action  of  sulphurous  springs.  Several 
reservoirs  supplied  the  piscinae,  and  were  doubtless  em- 
ployed to  cool  the  waters,  whose  heat  varies  from  40"  to 
66°  (Centigrade) ;  one  of  them  furnished  the  hj^pocaust 
with  vapours  rising  from  streams  that  passed  under  a 
perforated  vault  supported  by  low  columns,  such  as  may 
be  seen  nearer  home  in  the  ruins  atCorinium  (Cirencester).^ 
The  smallest  piscina  is  said  to  have  been  filled  by  three 
brick  siphons,  one  of  which  is  still  entire.  I  may  remark 
that  this  contrivance  was  employed  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
aqueduct  at  Aspendus  ;  v.  Daremberg  and  Saglio,  Diction- 
naire  des  Antiquites  Grecques  et  Eomaines,  s.  v. 
Aquaeductus.- 


Histoire,  —  Armoiries, —  Monuments  re- 
ligieux, — Carrieres  de  marbre, — Carriere 
des  Romains  delaissee, — Carriere  ancienne 
de  Rapp  en  exploitation.  He  says  of  tlie 
Roman  quarry,  On  a  ti-ouve  dans  les 
d(5combres  des  ontils  romains  et  un 
tron<jon  de  coloune.  The  last  mentioned 
quarry  was  formerly  designated  Mail  de 
laxfiyxiras,  uom  donne  Ji  son  ancien  em- 
placement par  suite  des  figures  romaines 
et  gauloises,  tailloes  sur  les  rochers  de 
Rapp,  rochers  formant  la  base  du  mont 
Arri.  Cf.  ibid.  p.  670  sq.  Tableau  des 
tours  h  signaux,  Vallee  de  Saint-Beat. 
Sacaze,  Histoire  ancienne  de  Luchon,  p. 
23,  Les  induuments  epigraphiques  decou- 
verts  dans  la  ville  et  dans  le  pays  de 
Luchon,  tons  en  marbre  blanc  de  Saint- 
Beat. 

Lambron's  work,  Vol.  ii,  is  accompanied 
by  two  excellent  maps,  viz..  Carlo  topo- 
graj^hique  de  Bagncres  de  Luchon,  in- 
cluding the  country  from  St.  Gaudens  to 
the  Groupe  de  Monts  Maudits ;  and 
Carte  de  la  Chaine  des  Pyrenees  from 
Bayoune  to  Perpignau  and  B^ziers. 

^  Buckman  and  Newmarch,  Remains 
of  Roman  Art  in  Cirencester,  chapter  on 
the  method  of  'constructing  tesselated 
floors,  pp.  62-69  ;  Plates,  p.  62  Ground 
Plan  of  yxirtion  of  villa  sh<nving  Hypo- 
causts,  p.  61  Section  of  the  Pilae  in  the 


Room  B  ;  Plate  VIII,  full  page  engraving, 
Pilae  ;  p.  66  Plan  of  Pilae  of  Room  A. 
The  position  of  the  Pilae  and  the 
materials  of  which  they  were  made  are 
fully  explained. 

According  to  Hiibner,  Inscriptiones 
Britauniae  Latinae,  p.  29,  Cap.  x,  Duro- 
cornovium  is  the  name  corresponding  to 
Cirencester  :  comp.  the  An tonine  Itinerary 

Clevo  (Gloucester) mpm  XV 

Durocornovio mpm  XIIII 

edit.  Parthey  and  Pinder,  p.  233,  edit. 
Wesseling,  p.  485. 

^  Troisieme  Fascicule,  p.  341,  fig.  400, 
Aqueduc  h.  siphon  d'Aspendus  dessine 
d'apres  une  photograjihie,  texte,  p.  340 
sq.,  Tremaux,  Explor.  archeol.  de  I'Asie 
Mineure,  pi.  viii  and  ix.  But  the  most 
remarkable  ruin  there  is  the  theatre, 
which  is  regarded  as  more  perfect  than 
any  other  in  Asia  Minor,  requiring  but 
little  restoration  to  render  it  fit  once 
more  for  its  ancient  use  :  Kncyclopfedia 
Britannica,  9th  edition,  Vol.  ii,  p.  715. 
There  is,  I  think,  an  engraving  of  it,  as  a 
frontispiece  to  a  recent  edition  of  the 
Theatre  of  the  Greeks.  The  neighbour- 
ing city  of  Peri^a  (Acts,  xiii,  13)  also  h.ad 
its  aqueduct,  the  remains  of  which  are 
encrusted  with  the  calcareous  dei)osit  of 
the  Pamphylian  streams  :  Conybeare  and 
Howson,  edit.  8vo,  Vol.  i,  p.  195. 
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Various  objects  were  found  on  this  site — rings,  hairpins, 
pots  of  pomatum  and  weights — but  the  coins  mentioned 
as  being  among  them  bekmg  to  the  Antonine  period. 
This  fact  confirms  my  suspicion  that  the  ancient  baths 
were  not  erected  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  wlio  flourished 
more  than  a  century  before.  Local  antiquaries  carried 
away  by  enthusiasm  are  usually  inclined  to  antedate  their 
monuments. 

Dr.  Ernest  Lambron  in  his  work  entitled  Les  Pyrenees 
et  les  eaux  thermales  sulfurees  de  Bagneres  de  Luchon, 
tome  i,  pp.  295-2J)8,  has  described  the  Roman  Thermae. 
At  page  H80  there  is  a  Plan  de  I'etablissement  tliermal  de 
J3a<ineres  de  Luchon  et  des  fouilles  ou  i^aleries  souterraines 
des  eaux  avec  I'indication  des  griffons  des  sources  et 
substructions  des  Thermes  anciens. 

VI.  Tibiran,  though  not  mentioned  in  Murray's  Hand- 
book (1882),  should  be  visited  by  the  classical  tourist.  It 
is  distant  only  six  kilometres,  about  four  miles,  from  St. 
Bertrand ;  so  that  it  would  be  easy  to  include  it  in  one 
excursion.  The  Baron  d'Agos  who  resides  here,  has  not 
only  formed  the  best  collection  of  local  antiquities,  but 
has  also  written  some  excellent  memoirs ;  he  is  very 
willing  to  show  his  treasures  to  those  who  can  appreciate 
them.  His  catalogue  raisonne  commences  with  a  list  of 
forty-six  votive  altars  which  are  inscribed  and  thirty-three 
without  inscriptions. 1  Their  small  size  is  the  feature 
that  will  first  strike  any  stranger  accustomed  to  study  the 
great  Museums  of  the  continental  capitals  ;  but  when  he 
reflects  on  their  provenance — that  they  come  from  Pyrenean 
valleys,  inhabited  by  a  scanty  and  comparatively  poor 
population — it  may  occur  to  him  that  they  bear  the  same 
proportion  to  larger  monuments  of  the  same  kind  as  village 
churches  do  to  metropolitan  cathedrals.  Of  these  altars 
the  one  that  overtops  the  rest  is  only  0".73  centimetres 
high,  considerably  less  than  one  yard  ;  some  are  0"'.21c., 
and  among-  the  first  ten  I  observed  an  example  only 
0'".l6c;- 


^  Mous''.    de   Lassus,  who     lives   near  a  parish  in  Gloucestershire,  three  miles 

Montrejeau,    ]iossesses    the    best   private  from  Stroud  ;  they  have  been  described 

library  of   Pyrenean  literature  :  Joanne,  by  Lysons,  and  are  now  arranged  along 

Pyrenees,  p.  216,  route  124.  the  top  of  a  wall-case  in  the  Aiiglo-Komau 

*  The  similarity  in   size  reminds  me  of  Room  of  the  JJritish  Museum, 
the  small  altars  found  at  King's  Stanley, 
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Nos.  9,  13,  and  38,  round  in  or  near  the  Baron's 
])roperty,  are  dedicated  to  the  god  Fagus  (beech).  From 
this  word  Agos  is  derived  ;  for  in  the  patois  of  the  country 
F  is  changed  into  ii,  and  subsequently  disappears.  So  in 
Spanish  we  have  kembra  from  the  Latin  femina.^  The" 
names  of  places  also  on  the  French  side  of  the  Pyrenees 
often  remind  us  of  our  proximity  to  Spain,  and  the  want 
of  cleanliness,  which  is  very  disagreeable  to  the  traveller, 
points  in  the  same  direction. 

Similarly  two  altars  from  Montespan,  now  in  the 
Museum  at  Toulouse,  bear  the  name  of  Sexs  Arbor  (six- 
trees)  :  vide  Nos.  84,  85  in  M.  Roschach's  Catalogue  ;  No. 
86  ib.  has  the  plural  number,  sex  akborbvs.'''  No  wonder 
that  in  this  beautiful  country  mountains,  trees,  forests  and 
springs  were  deified  by  the  old  mythology,  reflecting  the 
charms  which  Nature,  the  universal  mother,  had  lavished 
upon  every  scene.^  We  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  the  name  Pompeius  amongst  the 
dedicators ;  it  lends  support  to  the  tradition  above- 
mentioned  that  Pompey  the  Great  founded  or  colonized 
Lugdunum  Convenarum.''  In  No.  13  of  M.  D'Agos' 
Catalogue  pompeia  c.  filia  occurs,  and  he  suggests  that 
c  might  stand  for  Cneius,  and  so  indicate  the  famous 
Poman  General.  However,  I  can  only  regard  this  notion 
as  one  of  those  wild  conjectures  in  which  our  lively 
neighbours  are  prone  to  indulge.  Again,  No.  1  of  the  Pierres 

1  Comp.  formosus  hcrmoso,  fugere  The  Gallic  name  here  resembles  Onne- 
kiiir  :  Key,  Ou  the  Alphabet,  p.  60.  The  todubnus,  Dubnorex,  Dubnotalus,  etc.  v. 
Spanish  word  in  common  use  for  woman       my  Paper  on  Saintes,  p.  183,  note  2. 

is  mujer,  Latin  mulier.  Him  blind  antiquity  profaned,  not  served, 

2  No.  84,  p.  40  :  *  *  *  « 

SEXS  *  *  peopliag  earth 

arborIDeO  With  tutelary  goddesses  and  gods 

poMPEiv  That  were  not,  and  commending  as  they 

CAMPANVS  would 

With  SEXS  for  SEX  comp.  MAXS  for  To  each  some  province,  garden,  field  or 

MAX,  i.e.  maximo,  in  the  Inscription  on  grove. 

the  Attic  of  the  Roman  Arch  at  Saintes  :  Cowper,  The  Task,  book  vi,  vv.  231-237. 

my  Paper  in   the  Archseol.  Journ.,  Vol.  *  So  we  have    Caius  Julius  Gededmon 

xliv    pp-    180,    181  ;  in    note    1    on   the  in   an  in.scription  at    Saintes ;  the  pi'ae- 

latter  page  other  examples  are  given.  nomen    and    nomen   seem    to    have    been 

-*    Sacaze,    'Epigraphie      de     Luchon,  given  to  a  Gaul,  as  a  compliment  to  Caius 

chapitre  ix,   pp.    46-49,  Les   Montagues  Julius  Cfosar.     For  the  personal  appear- 

divines  ;  chapitre    x,    pp.    50-67.      Les  ance   of  Pompey  and   Caesar^  as  known 

ISymiihes.  lb.  p.  46.  from    statues    busts,    and  coins,    consult 

MONTI  Romische  Ikonographie   von   J.  J.   Ber- 

BVS-Q-G  noulli,    Erster    Teil,    1882,    Tafel    vii-ix, 

AMOBN  Miinztaf.  ii,  36-48,  pp.  107-131  :— Tafel 

VS-V.S  xiii-xviii,  Miinztaf.  iii,  53-71,  pp.  145-181. 

ilontibujj  Q.  Gamolmus  votuni  solvit. 
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Tumulaires  in  the  same  collection  contains  Pompeia 
Bocontia ;  the  latter  word  may  refer  to  the  Vocontii  who 
dwelt  between  the  rivers  Druentia  and  Isara  (Dnrance 
and  Isere).  When  Caesar  was  marching  against  the 
Helvetii,  he  passed  through  the  territory  of  this  tribe,  and 
thence  to  the  Allobroges  (Savoy). ^  The  initial  B  is  sub- 
stituted for  V,  just  as  in  many  parts  of  Spain  vino  is 
pronounced  bino^" 

D.  M.  in  a  Christian  inscription  has  been  expanded 
Deo  Maximo  or  dulci  memoriae  ;  but  this  seems  an  attempt 
to  make  it  harmonize  with  our  religion.  I  think  it  is 
more  likely  to  mean  Dis  Manibus,  the  old  Pagan 
formula.^      Heathenism,  like  a  fashion  in  opinions,  langu- 


1  Bell.  Gall,  i,  10,  Ab  Ocelo,  quod  est 
citerioris  Provinciae  extremum,  in  fines 
Vocontiorum  ulterioris  Provinciae  die 
septimo  pervenit  ;  inde  in  Allobrogiim 
fines,  &c. 

As  the  river  Druentia  is  now  called 
Durance,  there  is  some  danger  of  con- 
foundingitwith  the  Durauius  {Dordoyne) ; 
the  former  bounds  the  Department  of 
Vaucluse,  separating  it  from  Bouches-du- 
llhone  ;  the  latter  is  described  by  Brunet 
fDictionnaire  de  Geogs-aphie  anc.  et  mod.) 
as  "  affluent  de  la  Garonne,  avec  laquelle 
elle  forme  la  Gironde." 

*  Orelli,  Collectio  luscc.  Lat.,  Vol.  ii, 
]).  510,  Index  Rerum  et  Latiuitatis,  B  et 
V  coufusae  literae.  The  early  Christians 
supply  us  with  many  examples  of  this 
interchange:  Gruter,  tom.  ii,  pp.  clcxlviii- 
clolxii,  Monumenta  Christiana, e.^.  p.  1055, 
No.  5  ;  p.  1056,  No.  7,  QVI.  BIXIT. 
ANOS.  II.  MESES.  VII.  DIES  VII  ;  p. 
1057,  No.  9.  Raphael  Fabretti,  Inscc. 
Antiq.,  Caput  Octavum,  Monumenta 
Christianorum,  p.  545  II,  BIDVHE,  No. 
1,  BALERIA,  BEDVA  (i.e.  vidua)  :  p. 
546,  bibere  pro  vivere  minime  novum  est. 

These  mistakes  in  Epigraphy  are  a 
commentary  on  St.  Paul's  words.  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  i,  26,  BKiirsTe 
yap  T^v  K\T\aiv  vfidy,  dSeA^o),  on  ov 
iroWol  cTotpol  Karb,  adpKa,  that  not  many  of 
you  are  wise  according  to  the  flesh.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  early  converts 
were  slaves,  which  will  partly  account 
for  their  ignorance  :  see  Olshausen's  re- 
marks quoted  by  Alford  in  loco. 

•*  Hodder  Westropp,  Handbook  of 
Archfeology,  p.  397 ;  who  also  gives  the 
phrase  bibas  in  Christo,  and  zezes  (from 
the  Greek),  both  equivalent  to  vivas. 
Seroux  d'Agiucourt,  History  of  Art  by 
its  Monuments,  Eng.  TransL,  Vol.  iii. 
Painting,    pi.    xii,    Riuaiione   di    diversi 


soggetti  dipinti  a  fresco  nelle  Catacombe 
o  eseguiti  sul  vetro.  No.  26,  The  bottom 
of  another  glass,... containing  a  monogram 
of  Christ  &c.  with  the  usual  ejaculation 
at  the  right  side  of  "ZEZES,  vivas." 
Murray,  Rome,  ^  26  Palaces  and  Museums, 
Galleria  Lapidaria  in  the  Vatican.  D.M. 
is  often  prefixed  to  inscriptions  of  this 
class  :  Grutez,  p.  ciol,  Nos.  3,  4  ;  p. 
ciolii,  Nos.  1,  8  :  Fabretti,  op.  citat.,  p. 
546,  iii,  Nos.  3,  4  ;  p.  547,  viii,  Nos.  6, 
7,  &c. 

The  text  of  the  inscription  at  Tibirau 
is  as  follows : 

D  .-.  M 

POMPEIAE 

BOCONTIAE 

GEMELLVS 

CONGI  KARIS 
MAE 
In  the  frieze  surmounting  these  wortls, 
underneath  spiral  lines  and  interlacing 
arches,  is  a  vase  out  of  which  issue  two 
vine-branches  bearing  grapes.  The  mon- 
ument has  been  supposed  to  be  Christian, 
because  we  have  here  an  emblem  that 
was  a  favourite  with  the  primitive 
Church,  derived  doubtless  from  our 
Saviour's  own  words,  John  xv,  1-6. 
Comp.  the  vaulted  ceiling  of  the  ambu- 
latory in  Sta  Costanza  at  Rome  :  Dr. 
Appell's  Catalogue  of  Reproductions  of 
Christian  Mosaics,  exhibited  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  p.  5  sq..  The  Vin- 
tage :  Monuments  of  Early  Christian  Art 
by  the  same  author,  p.  11,  Sarcophagus 
of  Anicius  Probus  ;  p.  1-3  sq.  Sarcophagus 
in  S.  Lorenzo  without  the  Walls.  D'Agin- 
court,  loc.  citat..  No.  24,  vine-leaves  above 
and  below  the  heads  of  two  youths. 
Kugler's  Handbook  of  Painting,  Italian 
Schools,  edit.  Eastlake,  Vol.  i,  p.  5  ;  pi. 
facing  p.  17,  Painting  in  the  Catacomb 
of  St.  Calixtus,  representing  Christ  as  a 
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age  Of  dress,  would  iiol  (lis;i[)[)ear  all  .'ii  once;  and  we 
know  that  the  early  Oliristians  adopted  many — sonic  may 
think  too  many — praelices  from  tlieir  unenlinlilenc'd 
predecessors. 


AM 

OS  A. 

CI 

VIS 

T  11 

EVER 

A 

V.S.L 

.M. 

No.  38,  D'Agos'  Collection. 

The  name  should  be  perliaps  supplied  as  clamosa.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  this  lady  came  from  Treves  to 
driidv  the  salutary  waters  at  Luclion.  Compare  an 
inscription  in  Gruter  : 

I  o  V I 

SALVTARI 

VLPIANVS 

G  R  A  V  I .  INFIRM! 

TATE.  LIBERATVS.i 

M.  D'Agos  says  that  Professor  Otto  Hirschfeld  expressed 
doubts  about  the  authenticity  of  an  inscription  (No,  41), 
because  nympiiis  is  spelt  with  y.  I  do  not  think  this 
objection  is  valid,  for  we  find  this  form  of  the  word 
frequently  as  well  as  nimphis.  Vide  M.  Itoschach's 
Catalogue,  Musee  de  Toulouse,  Nos.  l()o-lG5.  No.  166 
has  NiMPis.  I  refer  to  this  publication,  because  it  has 
been  compiled  most  carefully,  and  in  details  of  tliis  kind 
many  French  writers  are  inaccurate. 

Among  the  fragments  of  sculpture  are  antefixa, 
palmetti,  friezes  ornamented  with  foliage  and  grapes, 
bearing  witness  to  the  fertility  of  the  district,  capitals  of 
columns  and  pilasters,  handmills  in  puddingstone  and 
granite  ;  also  many  mediaeval  remains,  ecclesiastical 
figures  and  representations  of  sacred  subjects  —  e.cj., 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Our  Lord  crucified  between  the 
Virgin  and  St.  John,  &c.  The  pottery  is  not  particularly 
remarkable,  but  the  objects  in  metal  deserve  notice ; 
especially  a  hollow  silver  arm  of  a  statuette  of  a  female. 
The  Baron  thought  it  might  have  been  concealed  by  the 
Pagans,  when   Christianity  was  established   as    the    state 

Teacher,   surrounded  by  the  Vine,  with  '   Gruter,  Appendix    Deorum  Deanini- 

Genii  gathering  fruit.     Liibke,  Grundriss       que,    pag.    mlxv,    No.    5,    Conveni.s  :  Ex 
der  Kiin.stg(«chichte,  Vol.  i,  p.  250,  Das       Sirmondi  schedis. 
Lamm,der  Wcinstoel, d'An  Schiff,  mit  klarer 
Hinweisungauf  bekannte  biblischeStelleu. 
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religion.  Tliis  department  includes  five  statuettes  of 
Mercury,  and  well  illustrates  Caesar's  words,  Deura 
maxime  Mercurium  colunt ;  hujus  sunt  pliinma  simulacra. 
Bell.  Gall.,  lib.  VI.  c.  17.^  One  of  them  has  a  crown  of 
laurel  leaves,  instead  of  the  usual  cap  (petasus).  It  is 
fastened  by  bandelettes,  which  fall  down  on  the  shoulders  ; 
the  figure  wears  a  light  mantle,  and  carries  a  purse  form- 
ing two  bags  in  the  right  hand,  and  a  caduceus  in  the  left. 
The  catalogue  concludes  with  a  list  of  many  articles  of 
decorative  furniture  for  sacred  and  domestic  uses,  enamels, 
reliefs  in  alabaster,  &c.  Most  of  these  came  from 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  otliers  from  more  remote 
localities  in  the  south  of  France. - 

VII.  Valcabrere,  one  kilometre  north-east  of  St. 
Bertrand,  in  Gallo-Koman  times  was  joined  to  Lugdunum 
Convenarum  so  as  to  form  a  part  of  the  great  city.^  It 
was  then  called  Vallis  Capraria,  of  which  the  modern 
name  is  evidently  a  corruption.  Some  explain  it  by 
reference  to  an  ancient  tradition  that  during  a  siege  the 
enemy  tied  torches  to  a  herd  of  goats  near  one  of  the 
gates,  and  entered  the  town  by  another,  the  attention  of 
the  defenders  having-  been  thus  distracted.  M.  D'Agos 
thinks  the  story  is  derived  from  the  account  of  Samson  m 
the  book  of  Judges  xv,  4,  who  put  firebrands  between  ihe 
tails  of  foxes  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  more  like  Hannibal's 
stratagem  by  which  he  eluded  the  Boman  army  in  Cam- 
pania, Livy,  lib.  xxii,  cc.  1(>,  17."  A  bronze  seal, 
engraved  by  M.  D'Agos  at  the  beginning  of  his  work 
"  Etude  sur  la  Basilique  le  St.  Just,  (Slc,"  bears  the  legend 
+  RiGiLLVM  :  CONSVLVM  ;  VALLIS  :  CAPRARIE.     In  the  Centre 

'  Some      remarks     on     the     frequent  ^  My   attention    was  directed  to    this 

occurrence  of  Mercury  amongst  the  re-  interesting  spot  by  Mons"".  A.   Heron  De 

mains  of  the  Gallo-Roman  period  will  be  Villefosse,  Conservateur  de  hi  sculpture 

found  in   the  Appendix  to  my  Paper  on  gi-ecque  et  romaine  au  Muses  du  Louvre, 

Langres  and  Besanq'on,  Archtcol.  Jouru.,  whom  I  have  to  thank  for  many  useful 

Vol.  xliii,  p.  230.  suggestions  and  introductions. 

-   We  may  estimate  the  importance  of  *  See  Weissenborn's  edition  of    Livy, 

this  Collection  by  referring  to  the  titles  note    on    chap.    16,    Livius,    dehut    den 

of  the  chapters  into  which  the  Catalogue  Kreis,    in    welcliera    Hannibal    eiiigesch- 

is    divided,    I.  Autels  votifs,  Nos.   1-46  ;  lossen  war,  ziemlich  weit  aus,  da  dieser 

II.  Autfls  sans  inscriptions,  Nos.   1-33  ;  sich    weder    iiber     den     Massicns    nach 

III.  Bornes  Milliaires,  Nos.  1,  2  ;  IV.  Formia,  noch  liber  den  Vnlturnus  nach 
Pierres  Tumulaires,  Nos.  1-5:  V.  Frag-  Litermun  (es  waren  vielleicht  die  Siimpfe 
ments  de  Sculpture,  Nos.  1-55;  VI.  an  der  Miindung  des  Clanis  und  Savo 
Potei-ies  ;  VII.  Amies  ;  VIII.  Objets  en  gemeiut  ;  s.  za  13,  7)  bewegt  zu  haben 
Metal  ;  IX.  Meubles   et    Objets    divers;  scheint. 

X.   Chapelles. 
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is  a  shield,  snrroniuled  on  l)otli  sides  and  above  by  palm- 
br;u\ches,  enihleniaiic,  I  presume,  of  martyrdom,  and 
c'xliiljiting  two  youthful  ligures,  the  patrons  SS.  Just 
and  Pasteur,^  each  carrying  his  head  in  liis  left  hand, 
with  a  star  of  six  rays  between  them,  and  a  goat  under- 
neath towards  the  i)oint  of  the  shield.  These  boys — for 
one  was  thirteen,  and  the  other  seven  years  old — are  said 
to  have  been  put  to  death  at  Complutum^  (Alcala-de- 
Henart's)  five  leagues  from  Madrid,  in  the  persecution  of 
Diocletian,  a.d.  304.''  Hence  the  dedication  of  the  church 
to  Spanish  saints  agrees  with  the  passage  in  St.  Jerome's 
writings,  mentioned  abov»e,  where  he  informs  us  that 
Pompey  settled  Convenae,  edomita  Hispania. 

In  the  year  408  this  region  was  devastated  by  the 
Vandals  ;  again  in  586  Lugdunum  was  taken  and  sacked 
by  Leodegisile,  general  of  the  Burgundian  King  Gontran. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  church  was  built  at  one  or  other 


'  Justus,  though  only  a  boy,  was 
canonized,  and  had  a  day  dedicated  to 
his  honour,  October  18th  :  Pothast, 
Wegweiser  durch  die  Geschichtswerke 
des  Europiiischeu  Mittelalters,  Index  of 
Saints,  p.  223.  I  have  not  yet  found  any 
biography  of  Pasteur. 

^  Some  have  supposed  Comphitum  to 
be  a  corrui)tion  from  Confluvhim,  junction 
of  rivers,  like  Conjluentes.  It  is  marked 
in  the  Autoniue  Itinerary  on  two  routes 
from  Emerita  (Merida)  to  Cajsaraugusta 
(Zaragoza,  Saragossa),  edit.  Parthey  and 
Pinder,  p.  208  sq.  ;  Wesseling,  pp.  436, 
438.  This  place  was  in  the  territory  of 
the  Carpetani,  repeatedly  a  Spanish  tribe 
mentioned  by  Livy  ;  see  the  Index  to 
Crevier's  edition.  In  Drakenborch's  text, 
Liv,  xxiii,  26,  we  find  Carpesiorum,  like 
Kap7r7)o-(Oi  in  Polybius  and  Stephanus  ; 
but  the  recent  editors,  Madvig  1872  and 
Weissenborn  1882,  following  J.  Fr.  Gron- 
ovius,  read  Tartesiorum  :  v.  the  Variorum 
notes  in  Drakenborch's  Livy,  4to,  Vol. 
vii,  p.  763. 

Aleala  is  famous  iu  literary  history  as 
the  birth-place  of  Cervantes,  and  because 
the  well-known  Polyglot  Bible  was  printed 
there  under  the  auspices  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes,  1514-1517.  An  extract  from 
the  Prologue  may  amuse  the  reader  : 
Mediam  Latinam  B.  Hieronymi  transla- 
tionem  velut  inter  Synagogam  et  Orien- 
talem  ecclesiam  posuimus,  tamquam  duos 
hinc  inde  latrones,  medium  autem  Jesum, 
i.e.  Ilomanam  sive  Latinam  ecclesiam 
collocantes.     This  sentence  is  quoted  by 


Tischendorf,  Prolegomena  to  the  New 
Testament,  2nd  edition  stereotyped. 
Bi'unet,  Diet,  de  Geographie  Anc.  et 
Mod.,  s.v.  Complutum,  relates  the  typo- 
graphical history  of  Aleala  during  the 
XVIth  century.  See  also  Ford,  Hand- 
book of  Spain,  -p.  517  sq.,  edit.  1878. 

■^  Daciauus  was  the  governor  of  Spain, 
who,  in  obedience  to  Diocletian's  order.s, 
tortured  the  Christians  ;  he  was  born  at 
Eauze,  now  a  small  town,  chef-lieu 
d'arrondissement  du  dep*.  du  Gors,  on 
the  road  from  Agen  to  Aire.  The  modern 
name  is  evidently  a  corruption  of  Elusa 
(Elusates,  Cassar,  Bell.  Gall.,  iii,  27),  on 
the  Via  from  Toiosa  to  Bnrdigala,  in 
Novempopulania:  see  CongresScientifique 
de  France,  trente-ueuvieme  Session  tenue 
k  Pau,  le  31  Mars  1873,  tome  ii,  fin.,  pi. 
1,  Carte  des  voies  romaines  de  la  Novem- 
populanie  (Mem.  de  M.  Fran(jois  St. 
Maur).  This  map  is  accompanied  by  a 
Legende,  Viae  Romanae,  Dioeceses  &c. 
It  is  copied  on  a  reduced  scale  in  my 
Paper,  South-West  of  France,  Archteol. 
Journ.,  Vol.  xxxvi,  facing  p.  1. 

De  Vit,  Onomasticon  supplementary  to 
his  edition  of  Forcellini's  Lexicon,  men- 
tions three  persons  who  bfire  the  name  of 
Dacianus,  apjiaruutly  derived  from  Dacia. 
TheTOst  of  them,  with  whom  we  are  now 
concerned,  is  described  thus  :  Praeses 
Hispaniarum,  ann.  304,  ut  testantur  Acta 
S.  Vincentii  Martyris,  in  quem  etiani 
mortuum  saeviit,  teste  quoque  AuguUin- 
Serm.  276.  n.  4,  et  277,  n.  6,  &c. 
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of  these  epochs,  and  that  the  inhabitants,  when  the 
barbarians  had  retired,  employed  for  its  construction  the 
materials  scattered  around  them.'  Accordingly  we  find 
here  many  inscribed  stones  and  fragments  of  sculptures 
which  belonged  to  an  earlier  and  better  age.  The  plan  of 
the  building  is  one  that  prevails  in  the  south  of  France — 
a  nave  with  two  side-aisles,  each  of  the  three  terminating 
in  a  semi-circular  apse.'^  Ten  piers  support  the  central 
roof,  of  which  two  are  engaged  in  the  west  wall,  and  two 
at  the  beginning  of  the  apse,  so  that  only  six  are  quite 
free.  Inserted  in  the  pillars  we  find  bases  of  altars,  a 
cornice  with  ovoli,  marble  columns,  foliated  scroll-work 
and  friezes  adorned  with  a  shield,  helmet,  swords,  a 
trident,  standard  and  Eoman  eagle.  These  military 
ornaments  may  have  decorated  a  grand  triumphal  arch. 
Moreover,  two  benitiers  (vessels  for  holy  water)  have  been 
hollowed  out  of  ancient  Corinthian  capitals,  distinguish- 
able by  the  acanthus-leaves.  Numerous  monuments, 
especially  those  of  pagan  times,  have  been  removed  to 
private  collections  and  to  the  Museum  at  Toulouse ;  but 
enough  still  remains,  both  inside  and  outside  the  Church, 
to  render  Valcabrere  well  worthy  of  a  visit. 

The  most  remarkable  object  in  the  interior  is  a  shrine 
(edicule)  consisting  of  two  storeys  behind  the  altar. 
Structures  of  this  kind  were  erected  in  Cathedrals,  as  at 
Notre-Dame,  Paris,  and  at  Amiens,  but  in  parish  churches 
they  are  very  rare  ;  hence  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  has  given 
three  engravings  of  this  one  at  Valcabrere  in  his 
Dictionnaire  raisonne  de  I'architecture  fran^aise,  s.  v. 
Autel,  page  38  et  seq.  The  lower  storey  presents  fourteen 
small  columns  (colonettes)  supporting  a  vault  of  depressed 
Gothic  arches,  under  which  a  tomb  is  placed,  that  contains 
the  remains  of  a  saint  to  be  venerated  by  the  faithful. 

^  Dr.  Ernest  Lambron,  Lea  Pyrenees  ecclesiae  altaria  trucidantes.     Postquam 

&c.,  ii,  779  sq.,  Valcabrere  et  son  Eglise.  autem  cunctos  interfecerunt,  nt  non  re- 

The  cliurch  may  have  been  built  much  maneret    mingens    atl    parietem,   oranem 

later,  as  our  information  concerning  this  urbem  cum  ecclesiis  reliquisque  aedificiis 

period  is  ilefectiveaud  uncertain.   Gregory  succenderunt,  nihil    ibi  praeter  humum 

of  Tours  lib.   vii,   quoted    by   M    d"Agos  vacuam    relinquentes.     Gibbon,    Decline 

(Op.  citat.  p.  7,  note  1),  vividly  represents  and  Fall,  chap,   xxx,  Vol.   iv,    p.  52   sq. 

the   desolation   caused   by  the  barbarian  edit.  Dr.  Wm.  Smith, 
invaders.     Omnes  thesauros  quos  in  urbe  -  Illustrations  of  this  arrangement  will 

reperire  potuerunt  cum  ministris  Ecclesiae  be  found  in  Le  Coeiir's  work,  Le  Beam 

clam   abstulerunt.      Mane   vero  reseratis  Histoire  et  Promenades  Archeologiques  ; 

portarum  valvis,  immisso  exercitu,  omne  v.   Plates  ;    2    Lescar,    12    Sauvelade,    13 

vulgus  inclusum  in  ore  gladii  tradiderunt ;  Sauveterre,  37  Oloron,  oo  Morlaaa. 
sacerdotes  quoque  cum  ministris  ad  ipsa 
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The  upper  has  only  four  square  pillars,  from  which  ogival 
arches  spiing  with  the  Divine  Lamb,  bearing  his  cross,  on 
the  key-stone.' 

The  portal,  more  modern  than  the  rest  of  the  church, 
is  altogether  mediieval,  without  any  admixture  of  the 
classical  or  pagan  element.  Four  statues  are  arranged 
like  Caryatides,  two  on  each  side  of  the  door.  On  the 
capitals  above  their  heads  rest  the  concentric  bands  of 
voussoirs  that  enclose  the  tympanum.  In  this  framework 
the  outer  row  is  ornamented  with  a  billet-moulding ;  the 
innermost  with  a  chess-board  pattern  (damier).  Three 
of  the  figures  are  evidently  sacerdotal :  this  is  shown  by 
their  vestments — long  robe,  chasuble,  stole — and  the 
books  in  their  hands ;  but  the  fourth  is  a  female  holding 
a  cross  on  her  breast  and  crowned.  They  all  tread  upon 
monsters  in  various  attitudes.^  Amongst  them  may  be 
St.  Bertrand,  and  the  woman  may  be  the  one  from  whom 
he  expelled  a  demon ;  though  the  crown  has  led  some  to 
see  in  her  a  Countess  of  Comminges,  a  Queen  of  France, 
or  Ste.  Clothilde.  The  stjde  of  the  sculptures,  belonging 
to  the  twelfth  century,  the  period  when  this  ecclesiastic 
flourished,  harmonizes  well  with  the  first  interpretation.^ 
The  two  others  cannot  be  identified.  None  of  these 
statues  could  represent  SS.  Just  and  Pasteur,  because  the 
figures  are  adult,  but  the  patrons  of  the  church  suffered 
martyrdom  when  they  were  children.  Besides,  in  one  of 
the  capitals  we  see  the  preparations  for  their  execution, 
and  in  another  they  appear  decapitated.  The  tympanum 
is  filled  with  sculptures.  Our  Lord  is  seated  on  a  throne, 
nimbated,  raisino-  his  rin;ht  hand  in  benediction,  and  hold- 
ing  the  gospels  in  his  left.  He  is  surrounded  by  the  oval 
(vesica  piscis).     The  Evangelists  stand,  two  on  either  side 

^  For  the  details  of  this  Church  I  am  trample  under  feet.     Mrs.  Jameson,  His- 

indebted  to  M.  d'Agos'  brochure,  'Etude  tory  of  Our  Lord  as  exemplified  in  works 

sur  la  Basilique  de  Saint- Just  et  les  Anti-  of  Art,  Vol.  ii,  p.   375,  Christ  treading  on 

quites  de  Valcabrere,  cited  above  ;  chap.  asp    and   bjisilisk,    on    young    lion    and 

iv,   De.scription    de    T'Eglise.     See   also  dragon. 

Revue  de  Comminges,  Juillet,  1885,  art.  ^  J.-P.-M.  Morel,  Essai  historique  et 

i,  Louis  d'  Agos  :  L"Eglise  de  Saint- Just,  pittoresque  sur  Saint- Bertrand  de  Com- 

de  Valcabrere.  minges,  pp.  44,  45,  chap.  3,  Reedification 

*  Sous  ses   pieds  deux  moustres  qui  de  Lugdunum  &c.,  gives  the  life  of  the 

mordent  leur  queue — les  pieds  sur  deux  Saint   by   the    legendary    writer   Vitalis. 

monstres  a  tetes  grima(;antes  et  la  queue  II  benit  son  peuple  et  s'endormit  dans  le 

enroulee.     Comp.  Psalm  xci,  v.  13,  Thou  Seigneur,  le    17™*^  jour  des  calendes  de 

shalt  tread  upon  the  lion  and  adder  :  the  novembre  de  I'an  du  Christ  1127  environ, 

young  lion  and   the   dragon  shalt  thou  et  la  cinquanticme  de  son  episcopat. 


Church  (jf  V'alcal)rere.      West   Porlal. 


^^^:^ 
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of  him,  but  all  on  the  same  line,  each  carrying  the 
animal's  head  by  which  he  is  symbolized ;  above  them 
angels  offer  incense.' 

Even  before  he  enters  the  church,  at  the  gate  of  the 
cemetery,  the  visitor  has  a  foretaste  of  the  anti(j[uities 
which  he  will  find  within.  On  one  side  is  a  bust  rudely 
carved,  and  over  it  the  letters  xriST  arranged  as  a  mono- 
gram, accompanied  by  Alpha  and  Omega,  which  Our 
Saviour  applies  to  himself  with  the  explanation  "  I  am  the 
beginning  and  the  end,  the  first  and  the  last."-'  On  the 
other  side  a  stone  bears  this  inscription. 

V,  C.IVLIVS.EROTIS. 

L.  ATTICVS. 

0  IVLIA.E  ROTIS.  LIBERT. 

SALVIOLA, 

0  C.IVLIVS.ATTICI. F.VICTOR. 

AN.  XVIII 

Caius  Julius  Atticus,  freedman  of  Eros,  erected  this 
monument  in  memory  of  Julia  Salviola,  freedwoman  of 
Eros,  and  Caius  Julius  Victor,  son  of  Atticus,  aged  18 
years. 

V  stands  for  vivus,  in  his  lifetime  ;  l  for  Itberiiis,  freed- 
man, and  9  is  the  usual  abbreviation  of  Oavarog,  death, ^ 


^  Our  Lord  in  tkis  iiosition,  and 
similarly  attended,  is  often  seen  on  the 
jjortala  of  French  churches,  e.g.  in  the 
Cathedral  at  Autun,  where  as  Mr.  King 
remarked  to  me  the  figure  has  no  head, 
but  its  place  is  occupied  by  the  emblems 
of  the  Trinity, — circle,  cross  and  dove  : 
Archtcol.  Journ.  xl,  117  engraving.  For 
Bt^arn  comp.  Le  Cceur,  Op.  citat.,  pi.  15 
Sauveterre  ;  pi.  56  Morlaas,  No.  4 
Tympan. 

The  elliptic  aureole  in  painting  and 
sculpture  was  appropriated  to  the  Persons 
of  the  Trinity  and  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  it 
was  also  used  for  the  seals  of  bishops, 
abbeys  and  colleges,  of  which  there  are 
abundant  examples  in  books  relating  to 
sigillography,  and  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  :  v.  Paper  by 
Mr.  St.  John  Hope,  Assistant  Secretary, 
On  the  Seals  of  English  Bishops,  Vol.  xi, 
pp.  271-306,  with  numerous  and  fine 
illustrations.  J.  H.  Parker,  Glossary  of 
Architecture,  describes  the  Vesica  Piscis 
s.v.  (French,  Amande  mystique),  and 
gives  instances  in  windows  at  Lincoln 
and  Beverley,  Yorkshire,  plate  260.  Some- 
times the  elliptic  aureole  has  four  lobes, 
for  kead,  arms  and  feet.   Fairholt,  copious 


article  on  Aureola,  Glory,  Nimbus  ;  Diet, 
of  terms  in  Art,  p.  57  sq.  with  woodcut. 
Mrs.  Jameson,  Op.  citat.,  ii,  353-356, 
Christ  seated  in  a  Glory,  which  is  some- 
times borne  by  Angels,  pi.  262,  from  a 
Belgian  MS.  D'Agincourt,  Hist,  of  Art 
by  its  Monuments ;  Tav.  xxi  Bassirilievi 
e  Sculture  in  marmo,  opere  di  cesello  in 
bronzo  ed  in  argento,  Sec.  xii,  No.  13  ; 
Tav.  XX vi  A.  Parte  anterioredel  Palliotto 
dell'  Altare  maggiore  della  Basilica  di  S . 
Ambrogio  in  Milano,  IX  Secolo,  No.  13. 
Liibke,  Grundriss  der  Kunstgeschichte, 
Vol.  i,  p.  374,  fig.  255,  Wandgemalde  von 
St.  Savin  im  Poitou. 

^  Apoc.  xxii,  13,  kyi)  rh  &\(pa  Kalrh  c3, 
TTpwTos  Kcd  i(Txo-Tos,  Tj  apxh  fo^  ^J*  TfKos  ; 
cf .  ibid.,  xxi,  6,  and  i,  8, 11, 17  ;  in  verses 
8  and  11  the  readings  vary.  But  Alford 
remarks  on  xxii,  13,  "  These  words  have 
hitherto  been  said  by  the  Father,  see 
above,  chap,  i,  8,  xxi,  6  and  notes.  And 
in  all  probability  it  is  so  here  likewise, 
&c." 

'  Westropp,  Handbook  of  Archeology, 
p .  399  Sigla  ;  or  Christian  Abbreviations. 
0.  davuvaa,  defuncta.  Liddell  and  Scott's 
Lexicon,  initial  article  0. 
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VIII.  I  have  already  made  some  references  to  tlie 
history  of  St.  Bertrand  de  Oomnuiioes,  which  is  in- 
separably coiinecled  with  that  of  Valcabrc're.  French 
writers  bay  that  the  ancient  city  (Lugdnnuni  Convenarum) 
had  sixty  thousand  inhabitants,  ])ut  whether  this  state- 
ment be  correct  or  not,  it  was  doubtless  very  extensive. 
This  is  proved  l)y  the  vast  immber  of  Roman  remains 
found  in  the  valley  where  the  Ourse  and  Garonne  meet — 
portions  of  walls,  mosaics,  votive  altars,  vases,  lamps, 
tombs,  and  bas-reliefs  with  sepulchral  and  historical  in- 
scriptions. According  to  Dr.  Lambron,  there  is  a 
popular  proverb  in  the  country  that  a  cat  could  pass  on 
the  roofs  from  St.  l^ertrand  to  Valentine,  a  village 
immediately  below  St  Gaudens,  which  is  a  distance  of 
12  kilometres  or  three  leagues.  Instead  of  this  exaggera- 
tion, Morel  substitutes  Valcabrere,  and  this  would  be 
quite  within  the  limits  of  probability.' 

The  city,  especially  the  lower  part  of  it,  must  have 
suffered  considerably  from  incursions  of  Vandals  and 
Goths  in  the  fifth  century,  so  that  it  could  hardly  be 
flourishing  "  in  all  its  splendour,"  as  Lambron  says,  when 
taken  by  the  Burgundians,  a.d.  586.'^  On  that  occasion 
the  destruction  was  complete ;  for  the  conquerors, 
according  to  Gregory  of  Tours,  not  only  slaughtered  the 
priests  and  people,  but  also  burnt  the  churches  and  other 
edifices,  leaving  nothing  but  the  bare  soil.  Hence  we  can 
account  for  the  fact  that  so  few  vestiges  of  Eoman  anti- 
quity are  still  to  be  seen  above  ground.  Lastly,  the  Saracens 
ravaged  these  valleys  a.d.  712-1003,  and  it  was  only 
in  the  eleventh  century  that  the  town  revived  under  St. 
Bertrand,  who  must  be  regarded  as  its  second  founder. 

The  Cathedral  is  the  chief  attraction  here,  but  the  first 
object  that  arrests  the  traveller's  notice  is  an  inscription 
over  the  Porte  Cabirole,  through  which  he  arrives : — 


^  Lambi'on,  Les  Pyrenees,  ii,  742-746,  Benedictin.  e  Cougregatione  S*'.  Mauri, 

Saint  -  Bertrand,     Origine.  —  Principales  1699.      Igitur   Gundovaldus...Garonnam 

phases  historiques.  —  Morel,    Op.    citat.,  cum    Sagittario    episcopo,    Mummolo    et 

^  2,  pp.  16-19.     Lugdunum  cite  romaine  Bladaste  ducibus  atque  Vradune  trausivit, 

s'agraudit,   s'embellit. — Aussi  a-t-ou  dit  Convenas   petentes.     Est   enim    urbs   in 

qu'un  chat  passerait  de  Saint- BeHrand  d  cacumine    mentis    sita,    uullique    monti 

Valcahrre  c  nine  suivant  que  les  toils.  contigua.       Fons     magnus,    ad    radicem 

"^  S.  Gregorii  Episcopi  Turonensis  His-  inontis  erumpens,  circumdatus  turre  tu- 

toria  Francorum,  lib.  vii,  c.   xxxiv,  edit.  tissima  ;  ad  quem  per  cuuiculum  descen- 

Hom.     Kuinart,    pre.'ibyter    et   munachus  dentes  ex  urbe,  latenter  latices  hauriunt. 
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IMP.     XXVI.     COS. 

V.    r.p. 

CI  V  I  T  -A  S     C  0  N  V  E  N  . 

To  .  .  ,  26  Uiues  (or  26tli)  Imperator,  5  times  Consul, 
Father  of  his  Country,  the  City  of  Convenae. 

lieside  this  dedication  is  sculptured  an  animal ;  some 
suppose  it  to  be  the  Roman  wolf,  though  the  twins  are  not 
added  which  she  is  usually  represented  as  suckling.  The 
supposition  is  probable,  as  this  device  was  very  general 
under  the  Emperor,  and  almost  corresponds,  as  a  national 
emblem,  with  our  lion  and  unicorn.  A  good  example  of 
the  whole  group  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Avenches 
in  Switzerland.'  Another  gate,  Porte  Majou  (Major)  also 
exhibits  an  inscription,  which  is  sepulchral,  and  begins 
with  0,  as  at  Valcabrere ;  otherwise  it  does  not  deserve 
notice. 

As  we  ascend  the  hill,  on  the  left  substructions  of  an 
amphitheatre  are  visible  in  a  great  vault  partly  covered  with 
ivy :  at  present  the  ruins  extend  for  a  length  of  about  50 
metres.  M.  Bernard,  director  of  restorations  at  the 
Cathedral  who  is  well  acquainted  with  all  the  antiquities 
in  the  place,  thinks  that,  if  the  debris  were  cleared  away, 
the  seats  [gradins)  might  be  discovered,  and  the  axes  oif 
the  ellipse  ascertained.  Near  Tibiran  are  remains  of  an 
aqueduct,  which  probably  supplied  the  town  of  Lugdunum 
as  well  as  the  naumachia :  leaden  pipes  have  been  found, 
and  a  reservoir  which  is  also  indicated  by  the  name  in 

^    See    my    Paper    ou    the     Roman  to    he    of   a   difiereut    period    from    the 

Antiquities    of     Switzerland,     Archied.  animal.      Accordingly,    the    former   are 

Journ.,  xlii,  199,  No.  2.  Wolf  and  Twins.  absent  from   C.    0.    Miiller's  engraving, 

A  full-page  engraving  of  it  has  appeared,  Deukmaler,  Part  i,  Etruskische  Statueu 

I  think    as   an   illustration  of    Professor  und  Statuetten  aus  Bronze.  H.d. A.  ^  172  ; 

Bursian's  Memoir,  Aventicum  Helvetic-  Taf.  Iviii,  No.  288,  Die  beriihmte  Wolfin 

rum,   in    the    Zurich    Mittheiluugen   d.  von  Ruminalischen  Feigenbaum.    Smith's 

Antiq.  Gesellschaft,  No.   xxxi.     Eckhel,  Diet,  of  Classical  Geogr.,  Vol.  ii,  p.  723, 

Doct.  Num.  Vet.,  vii,  31  sq.,  on  a  coin  of  and    note    where    ancient    and    modern 

Antoninus  Pius,  Lupa  in  antro  gemellos  authorities    are    quoted.      Emil   Braun, 

lactans.      Fuit   prodigium    istud..  innu-  Ruins  and  Museums  of  Rome,  Capitoline 

meris  publice  monumentis  consecratum.  Museum,  No.  8,  pp.  81,  82. 

et  quoddam  velut  rei  Romanae  symbolum  The   wolf,   as   an    emblem   of    Rome, 

habitum,  ac  speciatim  coloniarum,  &c.,  cf.  occurs  on  a  coin  struck  by  the  allies  who 

Juvenal,  Sat.  xi,  104, 105.     Virgil,  Aeneid  engaged   in    the  Social    or   Marsic  War, 

viii,   630-634,  v.   Interpp.     Lord  Byron,  B.C.  90-88  :  Micali  Autichi  Monumenti, 

Childe  Harold,  Canto  iv.  Stanza  88,  And  folio.  Plates  to  illustrate  L'ltalia  avauti 

thou,  the  thunder-stricken  nurse  of  Rome  !  il  dominio  dei  Romani  ;  Descrizione  delle 

She-wolf  !  Tavole  in  rame,  Iviii,  9.     Medaglia  sanni- 

Comp.  Historical  Notes,  xxv.  tica...nel    rovescio    il    toro    sannite    che 

As    the    Twins    are    omitted   at    St.  cal^^esta  la  lupa  romana  (Duteus,  Explic''. 

Bertrand,  so,  in  the  case  of  the  Capito-  de  quelques  medaillcs  grecques  et  pheuic. 

line  Wolf,  Winckelmann  supposes  them  Pembroch  P.  ii,  tav.  87). 
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patois,  stagnaon  (stagiium).  Some  think  tliat  the  aqueduct 
was  constructed  for  the-  sake  of  a  lionian  encanii)nient, 
but  the  position  of  the  i^round  does  not  favoui-  this  theory. 

Morel  in  his  Essai  hisloii(|ue  et  |)ittores(jue  sur  St. 
Bertrand  notices  a  mosaic  in  the  h)\ver  town  (le  Plan),' 
composed  of  small  cubes  of  white  and  l)L*u:k  marble;  the 
former  serving  as  the  ground  on  which  Ijlack  S([uares  and 
stars  alternate.  He  infers  from  the  absence  of  bright 
colours  that  the  mosaic  was  made  under  the  first  Emperors. 
But  this  feature  does  not  appear  invariabl}'  at  an  early 
period,  for  we  know  that  the  tomb  of  Atreus,  which  is 
assigned  to  the  twelfth  century  b.c.  (?),  had  its  front 
coated  in  the  upper  part  with  red  and  green,  as  well  as 
white,  slabs,  and  the  same  style  was  practised  by  the 
Chalda^ans  long  before."^  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
date  when  colour  was  introduced  into  this  art  at  Eome,  it 
would  not  prove  much  for  Convenae,  because  the  Gauls 
may  have  derived  their  teclmique  not  from  Italy,  but  from 
Marseilles,  whence  the  Greek  civilization,  as  we  know 
from  coins  and  other  evidence,  spread  far  into  the  interior.^ 
Probably  the  mosaicists  worked  in  both  kinds,  coloured 
and  uncoloured,  simultaneously,  like  our  engravers  and 
photographers,  the  choice  being  often  decided  by  the 
expense. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  Cathedral,  partly 
because  it  does  not  properly  come  within  the  scope  of  our 

^  The    vilk   basse  evidently  takes  its  a  tliii-d  of  white  marble... finally,  a  red 

takes   its  name  le  Plan  from  the  Latin  marble  slab,  &c." 
planus,  Morel,  p.  72  sq.  *  For  this  subject  see  my  Paper  on 

*  Gambler  Parry,  The  Ministry  of  Fine  Autuu,  Archajol.  Journ.,  Vol.  xl,  pp.  43, 
Art  to  the  happiness  of  life,  Essay  vi,  A  44,  and  note  1  on  the  latter  page.  The 
Sketch  of  the  History  of  Mosaic,  Pt.  i,  great  influence  exercised  by  Marseilles 
Anc.  pp.  114-159,  esp.  p.  124.  This  over  the  surrounding  nations  may  be  in- 
building  is  usually  called  by  scholars  the  ferred  from  Strabo,  who  devotes  a  whole 
Treasury  of  Atreus,  and  by  Greek  ciceroni  section  to  this  city,  pp.  180,  181,  lib.  iv, 
the  Tomb  of  Agamemnon.  Dodwell,  cap.  1,  §  5  De  Massiliensibus ;  he  speaks 
Classical  Tour  in  Greece  ii,  229-234  of  their  maritime  ascendancy,  as  well  as 
(with  four  engravings),  mentions  different  of  the  forts  built  and  the  cities  founded 
colours — masses  of  rosso  antico,  covered  by  them.  UeTroiBoTes  rrj  daKdrr-ri  fiaWoy 
with  spiral  ornaments— columnar  pilaster  ^  rfj  yf  rh  irphs  vavriXia?   eiKpvis  (iKovro 

and  base  of  a  soft  green  stone.     Schlie-  /xaWov <cal  ras  TroAeij  (Kricrav,  eiriTti- 

mann,  Mycenae  and  Tiryns,  chap,  ii,  pp.  x'"'!^"'''"   "^"-^   M^"   i"^"^^   '''V    iPvp'ia"   "^"^^ 

42-51  ;  at  p.   50  he  quotes  Professor  E.  "l^-qpaiy.Ai'  5e  t^  irapdvTL  (oi/ttj  t]  ttoAis) 

Curtius,    Peloponnes,    ii,    p.     408.      The  /cal  tovs  yvcopinKordrovs  'Pwnaiwv  irfirnKtv 

following  fragments  of  ancient  ornaments  avrl  ttjs  e'ls  'AOrivas  ottoStj/u^os  kKtlcre  (potTay, 

were  found  before  the    entrance  of   the  (piXo/xadeTs  uyras-     Cf.  Cicero,  Pro  Flacco, 

Treasury  : — "The  basis  of  a  semi-column  xxvi,  §  63,  cujus  ego  civitatis  disciplinam 

of  greenish  marble  with  wreathed  stripes  atque  gravitatem  non  solum  Graeciae,  sed 

iu    relief  ;... stone     tables,    the     one    of  baud  scio  an  cunutis  gentibus  anteponen- 

greenish,  the  other  of  lustrous  red  colour,  dam  dicam,  &c. 
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present  inquiry,  and  ])artly  because  other  writers  have 
(lone  it  ample  justice;  Lambron,  for  example,  has  occupied 
thirty  pages  with  an  examination  of  its  details.  However, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
church  presents  to  us  three  periods  of  art  quite  distinct 
from  each  other.  (1).  The  west  facade,  tower  and  the 
piers  supporting  it,  and  the  cloister  are  Romanesque, 
eleventh  century.^  (2).  The  upper  part  of  the  nave  and 
apse  are  Gothic  or  ogival,  1304-1352.  (3).  The  choir  and 
screen  (jube),  adorned  with  sculptures  of  infinite  variety 
in  woodwork  (boiseries)  belong  to  the  Eenaissance,  1536. 
Here  again  we  are  reminded  of  Spain,  for  the  choir,  as  in 
the  Cathedrals  of  that  country,  is  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  nave.  In  some  respects  the  Church  at  St.  Bertrand 
resembles  S'^  Cecile  at  Albi  (Tarn).'*  But  I  cannot  leave 
the  place  without  adverting  to  its  picturesque  situation ; 
the  Cathedral,  conspicuous  from  afar,  crowns  a  hill  rising 
in  the  midst  of  a  verdant  plain  surrounded  by  lofty 
mountains,  watered  by  the  Garonne,  and  rich  with  the 
luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  south. ^ 


^  Part  of  the  Cloister  belongs  to  a 
later  period  :  Joanne  Guides  Diamant, 
Pyrenees,  p.  222,  Dans  la  galerie  du  Nord 
attenant  a  I'eglise,  etrefaite  au  xv<^  ou  au 
xvi**  siocle,  sejit  tombeaux  des  xii*^  et  xiv* 
sioeles.  Lambron,  ii,  773,  Trois  des  cotes 
de  ce  i)arar.elogramme  sont  sans  toiture  ; 
le  quatrieme,  eelui  qui  longe  I'eglise,  en 
est  encore  pourvu,  grace  aux  voiites  dont 
Mgi-.  de  Mauleon  1'  a  convert,  en  les  liant 
an  niur  de  la  cathedrale,  pour  lui  servir 
de  contreforta  (A  D.  1520-1550),  cf.  sup. 
p.  748.  The  capital  of  one  of  the  columns 
represents  the  Fall  of  our  first  parents, 
their  expulsion  from  Paradise  and  con- 
demnation to  labour,  indicated  by  giving 
a  sheaf  of  corn  to  Adam  and  a  sheep  to 
Eve  :  ibid.,  p.  777.  M.  le  Cure  called 
my  attention  to  the  face  of  the  Almighty 
who  makes  a  mocking  gesture,  a.s  it  were 
insulting  the  offenders  caught  in  the  aci 
of  disobedience. 

Good  photographs  of  the  Church- 
interior  and  cloister  —  may  be  easily 
obtained  from  the  principal  booksellers 
at  Luchon. 

'^  Ford's  Handbook  for  Spain,  Pre- 
liminary Information,  $  19,  Architecture 
p.  [58],  The  Pointed  Style.  "  The 
specimens  in  Spain  present  no  other 
variety  than  the  choirs  in  the  centres  of 
the  cathedrals,"     As  an  example,  see  pp. 


10-12,  Burgos,  Plan  of  Cathedral,  "Re- 
naissance work,  carved  with  subjects 
from  Old  and  New  Testament  by 
Vigarni,  1499-1512  :"  cf.  ibid.  p.  474 
Barcelona,  Plan,  B.  Coro.  More  copious 
information  on  this  subject  will  be  found 
in  G.  E.  Street's  Gothic  Architecture  in 
Spain  :  Coro,  meaning  of  term,  p.  16  ; 
position  of,  pp.  14.  41,  96,  300,  343,  382, 
392,  &c.  See  Illustrations,  Ground  Plans, 
PL  i,  facing  p.  34,  Burgos  ;  pi.  xvi  facing 
p.  306,  Barcelona. 

Morel,  Op.  citat.,  p.  80,  De  meme  que 
la  cathedrale  d'Alby,  elle  (la  cath'®  de  St. 
Bertrand)  a  cela  de  singulier  que  le  vais- 
seau  n'  a  ni  croix  ni  bas  cotes,  ce  qui  le 
fait  croire  plus  long  qu  il  u'est  reellement. 

^  As  a  pictorial  accompaniment  to  this 
Memoir,  the  reader  may  consult  the 
following  work  published  by  Mr.  Murray: 
Etchings  on  the  Loire  and  in  the  South 
of  France,  with  descriptive  letterpress 
by  Ernest  George,  Architect,  author  of 
Etchings  on  the  Mosel,  e.g.  ix-xi  Loches, 
City  Gate  and  Chateau,  Tower  of  Agnes 
S(jrel,  Water-mill  on  the  river  Indre 
Church  of  St.  Ours  and  Donjon  Keep, 
xiii  Cahors,  Fortified  Bridge  ou  the  Lot. 
Of  all  the  towns  in  France  which  I  have 
visited  Loches  has  the  most  raedisoval 
appearance,  except  Carcassonne,  on  which 
M.  Viollet  le  Due  has  wi"itten  an  excellent 
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Those  notes,  the  result  of  a  vacation  ramble  last  Sep- 
tcniljcr,  are,  I  am  painfully  conscious,  very  crude  and 
fragmentary  ;  but,  if  health  and  leisure  are  continued,  I 
hope  by  additional  research  to  render  them  somewhat  less 
unworthy  of  the  acceptance  of  the  Archaeological  Institute. 


APPENDIX. 

Tlie  oldest  medical  work  extant  is  the  Papyros  Ebers  ;  it  contains  pre- 
scriptions for  diseases  of  the  eye :  Das  hermetische  Buch  liber  die 
arzeneimittcl  der  alten  "Agypter  in  hieratischer  Schrift  .  .  .  von  Georg 
Ebers,  Leipzig,  1875.  As  might  be  expected  in  Kgypt,  ophthalmic 
disorders  occupy  a  prominent  place.  Cf.  omn.,  vol.  I,  pp.  28-30,  Das 
Buch  von  den  Augen.  Ein  Mittel  gegen  das  Zunehmen  der  EntzUndung 
in  den  Bluttheilen  im  Auge.  Behandlung  des  Wassers^darin.  See  also 
Chabas,  who  is  more  lucid  tlian  the  German  writer,  L'Egyptologie,  Serie 
I,  tome  I,  pp.  177-188,  esp.  p.  182,  Maladie  des  yeux.  C'est  I'un  des 
chapitres  les  plus  considerables ;  on  y  trouve  des  remedes  pour  un  grand 
nombre  de  cas  prcvus  dans  la  medicine  de  Galien.  Les  tales,  les  taches 
lilanches  sur  la  cornee,  les  taches  rouges,  I'amaurose,  i'afflux  du  sang, 
I'afflux  aqueux,  les  taches  qui  genent  la  vue  {caligmes),  les  inflammations 
&c.  Religious  ideas  pervade  the  book  ;  at  least  as  much  importance  is 
attached  to  prayers  and  magic  incantations  as  to  the  healing  efficacy  of 
drugs  :  Chabas,  ibid.,  p.  186,  Dans  un  cas  le  malade  doit  repeter  quatre 
fois  pendant  deux  jours  consecutifs  une  invocation  magique.  Papyros 
Ebers,  tome  I,  p.  23,  0  Isis,  grosse  Zauberinn,  erliise  mich,  befreie  mich 
von  alien  btisen,  sclilinnnen  und  rothen  (typhonischen)  Dingen. 
Zeitschrift  fiir  Agyptische  Sprache,  1872-187  6;  Art.  by  Mr  Le  Page 
Renouf,  1873,  pp.  123-125,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  preceding 
references. 

In  the  oculist's  stamp  described  above  the  words  ad  volce  are 
expanded  by  Dufour,  Memoires  de  la  societe  des  antiq.  de  Picardie,  VIII, 
S.  596,  AD  weteres  ocuhorum  cicatricEs ;  but  this  interpretation  is 
inadmissible.  Grotefend,  Die  Stempel  der  Romischen  Augeniirzte 
gesanimelt  und  erkliirt,  p.  106,  conjectures  ad  wouiera  cm^anda  (cover- 
ing with  wax);  but  I  have  not  met  with  any  parallel  passage  that  would 
prove  his  explanation  to  be  correct.  Pliny  in  several  cases  mentions 
cerafiim,  a  wax  plaster,  salve  or  pomatum  ;  however  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  in  any  passage  that  he  uses  the  word  with  reference  to  the  eyes  : 
e.  g.  Nat.  Hist.,  lib.  xxiii,  cap.  ix.  sect.  81,  §  163  (Myrti  folia)  purgant  et 
lentigines,  pterygia  et  paronychia  et  epinyctidas,  condylomata,  testis, 
taetra  ulcera,  item  ambusta  cum  cerato.  Epinydis  (eTru'DK-rts)  sometimes 
means  a  sore  in  the  corner  of  the  eye,  but  it  is  also  said  of  a  pustule 
which  rises  and  is  most  painful  by  night :  Liddell  and  Scott,  s.  v.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  word  cirron,  Grotefend  quotes  Galen,  Th.  xii,  S.  783, 

monograph,  entitled  La  Cite  de  Carcas-       history  of  the  place,  its  defences,  and  the 
Sonne  (Aude)  pp.  84,  8vo,  with  16  plates,       Church  of  Saint-Nazaire. 
Paris,  1881  ;  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
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K-oAAiy)ioi'  K-t/Jpoi/,  TTayxpycTToi'  €iriyf)a(j>6ixevov,  </>(//3/naKoi'  iircTeTevyixevoi' 
TTpb'i  \pwp(i>8ecs  Kal  ireptfSe/Sfmixivovs  Kaydovs  kuI  k-KLTiTajikvovi  KV't](rixov<; 
Kat  f3\€(f>apa  u-vkw8i]. 

This  stamp  was  found  at  Neris,  which  is  not  in  Picardie,  as  Grotefend 
sup})osed  ;  his  mistake  arose  from  its  liaving  been  published  by  a  Society 
in  that  province.  X6ris  is  in  the  Department  of  Allier  :  v.  De  Villefosse 
and  Thedenat,  Cachets  d'  oculistes  romains,  p.  155,  note  1.  Art.  xiv  of 
this  work,  pp.  153-173,  is  an  elaborate  account  of  another  stamp,  also 
bearing  the  name  of  Proculus, ;  but  in  this  case  wo  have  the  praenoinen 
and  7iomen  gentilicium,  L.  Julius.  It  is  engraved  p.  154  (facsimile),  and 
explained  p.  157. 

(I).       LIVLIPROCVLIDIAM_ 
SVSADDIATHBSIS 

L{ucu)  Jiili  {i)  ProcuJi  diami/sus  ad  diatlies  [e]  s. 

(II).       1.     IVL.     PROCVLI.     DIA     s 

JIYRN.     POST.     IMP.     EX.     o 

[L(uc//)]  Jul(n)  Proculi  dia[s]  myrn(es)  post  imp(etum)  ex[o(vo)]. 

Collyre  diamisus  (au  misy)  de  L.  Julius  Proculus  centre  les  diatheses. 

Collyre  diasmyrnes  (a  la  myrrhe)  de  L.  Julius  Proculus,  a  appliquer 
dans  du  blanc  d'oeuf  apres  que  la  plus  grande  violence  de  I'ophthalmie  est 
deja  passoe. 

The  following  Avords  are  fully  explained  i,  1,  L.  Julius  Proculus,  2, 
Diamisus,  3,  Diatheses ;  ii,  1,  Diasmyrnes,  2,  Impetus,  3,  Ex  ovo. 

Nineteen  figures  are  intercalated  in  the  text  of  this  work,  besides  two 
full-page  Plates,  one  of  which  represents  the  Balsamum  Judaicum 
(Baumier  de  Judee)  D'apres  I'herbier  de  M.  J.  de  Jussieu. 

Many  authorities,  ancient  and  modern,  for  the  treatment  of  ophthalmic 
diseases,  have  been  quoted  above  ;  others  will  be  found  in  the  works  of 
Grotefend  and  of  De  Villefosse  and  Thedenat.  The  former  supplies  us 
with  lists  of  oculists  and  apothecaries,  of  drugs  named  on  the  stamps, 
and  of  localities  where  these  objects  have  been  discovered  (Fundorte  von 
Augenarztstempeln).  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  he  gives  44  examples 
oi  provenance  in  France,  10  in  Great  Britain,  9  in  Germany  and  Austria, 
3  in  the  Netherlands  and  Luxemburg,  and  only  3  in  Italy.  Comp. 
Table  des  Matieres  contenues  dans  le  tome  i,  De  Villefosse  and  Thedenat: 
the  second  volume  of  this  work  had  not  yet  appeared,  when  I  enquired 
for  it  in  Paris,  Oct.,  1887. 

Grotefend's  collection  has  been  continued  by  Klein,  Stempel  roemischer 
Augenaerzte,  in-4,  Bonn,  1874.  See  also  Sichel,  n.r.,  Nouveau  recueil 
de  pierres  sigillaires  d'oculistes  romains,  pour  la  plupart  inedites,  in-8, 
Paris,  1866,  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson  has  written  a  more  detailed  account  of 
this  subject,  than  any  other  English  author  :  Monthly  Medical  Journal, 
March,  1851,  pp.  235-255;  Jan.  1855,  pp.  39-50,  with  Illustrations. 
These  Articles  are  unfortunately  disfigured  by  typographical  errors  which 
may  mislead  the  unlearned.  A  friend  informs  me  that  Haeser,  Lehrbuch 
der  Geschichte  der  Medicin,  vol.  i,  p.  402,  remarks  on  the  entraordinary 
vagaries  in  speUing  that  the  composers  or  engravers  of  these  stamps 
indulged  in. 

The  literature  of  this  branch  of  Epigraphy  is  immense  ;  the  subject 
seems  to  have  fascinated  by  its  difficulty,  and  has  given  rise  to  memoirs 
that  are  almost  countless  during  the  last  two  centuries.  Many  have 
been  read  before  the  Archaeological  Institute ;   see  the  Index  to  their 
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Journal,  vols,  i-xxv,  s.v.  Roman  Antiquities.  Besides  the  above- 
nu'ntioned  French  autlioritios  v.  Au<,niste^  Castan,  Un  cachet  inedit 
d'oculisto  Remain,  ]\lem.  de  la  Socictr  d'Kmulation  du  ])oubs,  6  Juillct, 
18G7  ;  Un  nouvcau  cachet,  &c.,  ibid.,  \i  Novembre,  1874.  An  oculist's 
stamp  (quoted  above  from  A\'right,  Celt  Roman  and  Saxon,  p.  250), 
found  at  Tranent,  near  Inveresk  (Haddingtonshire),  is  preserved  at 
Kdinbiu'gh,  in  the  jMuseum  of  the  Society  of  Anti(|uaries;  it  is  describoil 
in  their  Catalogue,  p.  92  {H),  with  woodcut,  but  the  inscription  is,  I 
think,  more  correctly  given  by  Grotefend,  p.  117  sq.,  no.  9G.  The  name 
should  be  written  l.  wAi^eiii  latini.  Cf.  Inscr.  at  Tarragona  l.  valeh. 
LATiNvs  I  BARCiNONEN  :  Gruter,  379,  3  ;  c.i.L.,  vol.  ii,  p.  574,  no.  4204. 
No  example  of  Vallatinns  is  known. 

How  prevalent  ophthalmic  diseases  Avere  among  the  ancients  may  bo 
inferred  from  the  space  Pliny  devotes  to  them  in  his  Natural  History  : 
the  article  Oculii,^,  Index  to  Sillig's  edition,  extends  over  more  than 
twelve  closely  printed  columns  ;  the  greater  part  of  it  is  occupied  1)y 
morbid  affections  of  this  class  and  remedies  for  them.  The  fact  may  be 
accounted  for  partly  from  climate,  as  travellers  during  summer  in  the 
South  of  Europe  frequently  suffer  from  heat,  glare  and  dust,  causing 
inconvenience  to  the  eyes ;  partly  from  the  want  of  the  assistance  in 
reading  and  writing  which  spectacles  now  afford,  though  this  defect  was 
to  some  extent  supplied  by  slaves  (anagnostae),  who  acted  as  amanuenses : 
Cic.  Epp.  ad  Atticum,  I,  12,  quoted  by  Middleton,  Life  of  Cicero,  vol. 
iii,  p.  288,  note  [p]. 

In  the  Apocalypse,  chap,  iii,  vv.  14-22,  we  have  the  Epistle  to  the 
Church  at  Laodicea,  and  in  v.  18  we  read  "  I  counsel  thee  ...  to  anoint 
thine  eyes  with  eye-salve  that  thou  mayest  see."  KoXXvpLov  eyxptcrat 
Toxs  6(f>6aXiJ.ov<i  crov  'iva  /SXeiryi.  There  may  be  in  these  words  an 
allusion  to  the  great  medical  school  near  this  city,  Avhich  doubtless 
included  ophthalmic  surgery.  Its  importance  is  testified  by  Strabo  who 
gives  us  much  information  in  few  words,  p.  580,  lib.  xii,  cap.  8,  sec.  20, 

Mera^ii    Se   rrjs   AaoStKetas    kol   twv    Kapovpwv    upov   ccrrt  Mipos 

(rvve(m]K€  8e  Kaff  i)pas  StSacrKaAetov  'Hpoc/)tA€twv  'larpwv  /xeya  i'tto 
Zei'^iSos,  /cat  pera  ravra  'AXe^dvSpov  tov  ^LkaXi]dov<i,  Kaddirep  eirl  riov 
Trarepiov  twv  ^pLerepiov  iv  ^p.vpvrj  to  twv  Epacrto-rpaTettov  tl'TTO  'iKCcrtoi'. 
Cf.  Eckhel,  Doct.  Num.  Vet.,  ii,  539-541,  who  refers  to  Dr.  Meade,  De 
numis  quibusdam  a  Smyrnaeis  in  medicorum  honorem  percussis.  For 
the  physicians  of  Crotona  and  Cyrene,  v.  Herodotus,  iii,  131, 

KoXXvpiov  is  a  diminutive  of  KoXXvpa,  which  is  synonymous  with 
KoAAi^,  a  roll  of  coarse  bread  ;  the  batonnets  found  at  Reims,  as 
mentioned  above,  show  the  form  in  which  the  collyria  were  prepared  : 
Stephens,  Thesaurus  Graecae  Linguae,  edit.  Didot,  s.v.  KoAAi'ptoi',  sive 
KoAAorptov  ;  comp.  the  art.  KoXXvpa.  Plautus,  Persa,  act  i,  sc.  3,  vv. 
12-17,  illustrates  the  use  of  these  terms — 

Collyrae  facite  ut  madeant  et  colyphia : 

*  *•  ;j..  #  ,V  #  * 

Nihilist  macrum  illut  opicrocuni  pelhicidum  : 
Quasf  sisuram  esse  jiis  decet  collyricum. 

In  the  last  line  Lambinus  and  the  earlier  editors  read  jiiream  (adj.  from 
jus)  I.e.  jjlacentam,  for  which  Ritschl  has  substituted  .sii'?/my« ;  so  that  the 
passage  may  be  translated,  "  the  vermicelli  soup  should  be  as  thick  as  a 
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l)l;uikct" — of  course  a  comic  exaggeration.  Plautus  is  drawing  the 
distinction,  just  as  we  do  now,  between  clear  and  thick  soup. 

Tlie  Collyridian  heresy  derived  its  name  from  the  cake,  KoXXvpU, 
uH'cred  to  the  mother  of  Our  Ivord  :  KoXXvpiSiavol,  haeretici  memorantur 
ah  I'^piphanio,  t.  i,  p.  1057-67,  llasc.  ap.  Stejihens,  L«xic.  The  throne  of 
the  Almighty  was  darkened  by  a  cloud  of  martyrs,  and  saints,  and  angels, 
the  objects  of  popular  veneration  ;  and  the  Collyridian  heretics,  who 
nourished  in  the  fruitful  soil  of  Arabia,  invested  the  Virgin  ]\Iary  with 
the  name  and  honours  of  a  goddess  :  Gibbon,  chap.  L,  text  and  note  75, 
vol.  vi,  p.  223,  edit.  Dr  Wm.  Smith. 

AVe  have  already  noticed  yellow  ointment  for  the  eyes  (cirron)  ; 
Horace  speaks  of  a  kind  that  was  black.  Satires,  i,  5,  30  — 

Hie  oculis  ego  nigra  meis  collyria  lippus  Illinere. 
Multa  omnis  generis  collyria  memorat  Celsus  6,  6,  Ex  frequentissiinis, 
inquit  §  7,  est  id  quod  quidam  Kvdiov,  qin'dam  a  cinereo  colore  T€(f)pi,ov 
appellant,  Orelli  in  loco. 

In  the  epistle  to  tlie  church  at  Laodicea  Rev.  iii,  14-22,  there  is 
anotlier  local  allusion,  which  has  escaped  the  attention  of  many  com- 
mentators :  V.  16,  so  then  because  thou  art  luke-warm,  and  neither  cold 
nor  hot  (outoj?  ort  x^'^ip"?  ^^  '^'"^  oi't£  {■etrros  ovre  i/'uxpos),  I  will  spue 
thee  out  of  my  mouth.  A  hot  stream  flows  from  the  springs  at  Hierapolis, 
and  disappears  before  joining,  near  Laodicea,  the  river  Lycus,  which  is 
cold  like  the  Caprus,  Asopus  and  Cadmus  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 
For  this  information  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  W.  M.  Kamsay,  who 
has  visited  this  spot.  We  may  compare  Homer's  description  of  the  two 
sources  of  the  Scamander,  Iliad,  xxii,  147-152 — 

7y    p.i.v    yap    O'vSaTi    Xtapu)   pket      *  * 

*  %  :;c  *  «  *  *- 

i}    S'erepv/    Okpei  Trpopkf.t    eiKi'ta    ^aAa^i/, 
i)    \i6vi   i/'i'Ypiy,    i)    l^   {'Saros  Kpv(rTaXX(i . 

Leake,  Numismata  Hellenica,  Asiatic  Greece,  p.  73  mentions  a  coin  with 
the  legend  AAOAIKEON,  on  which  a  wolf  and  boar  appear,  alluding  to 
the  names  of  the  rivers  Lycus  and  Caprus  (Ai'ko5,  KaTrpo?). 

Lastly,  some  curious  passages  in  the  Apocrypha  deserve  notice  before 
we  quit  the  subject  of  ophthalmic  diseases.  The  book  that  bears  the 
name  of  Tobit  relates  the  treatment  that  cured  his  blindness :  chaps,  vi, 
1-9  ;  xi,  1-16,  quoted  by  De  Yillefosse  and  Thedenat,  vol.  i,  p.  45  sq., 
article  on  Leucoma.  See  esp.  vi,  8,  As  for  the  gall  (of  a  fish),  it  is  good 
to  anoint  a  man  that  hath  whiteness  in  his  eyes,  and  he  shall  be  healed  ; 
xi,  8,  Therefore  anoint  thou  his  eyes  with  the  gall,  and  being  pricked 
therewith,  he  shall  rub,  and  the  whiteness  shall  fall  away,  and  he  shall 
see  thee.  (Sv  eyxptcrov  ti)v  x^^W  ^^^  toi'S  o(f)6aXp.ois  aurov,  koI  Sjyx^^^'* 
8taTpL\p€i,  Kal  dirajSaXetTaL  to.  XiVKiofxara,  Kal  oipeTac  ere). 

The  word  Leucoma,  corresponding  to  Lat.  albugo,  is  said  to  occur  only 
once  on  a  medicine-stamp,  viz.  on  that  belonging  to  the  late  M. 
Duquenelle,  of  Reims  ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  often  meet  with  cicatrices, 
which  seem  to  mean  the  same  malady,  in  inscriptions  of  this  class. 
De  Wecker,  Ocular  Therapeutics,  p.  140,  Diseases  of  the  Cornea, 
"  Spots,  or  Irucomata,  the  greater  numlier  of  Avhich  are  merely  cicatricial 
tissue  in  parts  which  have  been  destroyed  by  inflammation." 
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I  Imvc  already  obsovved  that  in  tlic  Paj)yros  Ebors  incaiitalinii.s  and 
jivayors  against  evil  deities  are  eombined  with  medical  prescriptions  ;  so 
in  the  Book  of  Tobit  a  lish  is  used  both  to  restore  sight  and  to  drive 
away  a  demon  :  chap,  vi,  7,  Touching  the  heart  and  tlie  liver,  if  a  devil 
or  an  evil  spirit  trouble  any  (^dv  nva  o\\ij  Sai/ioi'tov  y  Trvivfia  Troviffiov), 
we  must  make  a  smoke  thereof  before  the  man  or  the  woman,  and  the 
party  shall  be  no  more  vexed  :  ibid.,  vv.  16,  17.  Conip.  ^Milton, 
Paradise  Lost,  Book  iv,  107-171. 

*         *         *         though  with  them  better  pleas'd 
Thau  Asmodaeus  with  the  fishy  fume. 
That  drove  him,  though  enamor'd,  from  the  Spouse 
(.)f  Tobit's  Sou  ;  and  with  a  vengeance  sent 
From  INIedia  post  to  Egypt,  there  fast  bound. 

See  also  the  note  in  Bishop  Newton's  excellent  edition  of  Milton ;  he 
quotes  Tobit,  viii,  3,  The  which  smell  when  the  evil  spirit  had  smelled, 
he  fled  into  the  utmost  parts  of  Egypt,  and  the  angel  bound  him. 

All  the  medicine-stamps  of  the  ancients  have  been  hitherto  explained 
as  having  reference  to  the  eyes  ;  but  an  eminent  French  physician.  Dr. 
Robert  of  Pau,  has  suggested  to  me  the  possibility  of  some  being 
discovered  that  pertain  to  diseases  of  other  organs.  I  cannot  pursue  the 
subject  further,  and  only  propose  this  inquiry  to  the  curiosity  and 
diligence  of  the  learned. 

Amongst  the  French,  Saint-Medard  corresponds  with  our  St.  Swithin, 
as  from  his  day,  June  8th,  the  weather  is  prognosticated  for  a  subsequent 
period.  I  am  informed  that  this  popular  notion  is  alluded  to  by 
Henrion  in  one  of  his  chansonnettes.  For  the  life  of  St.  ]\Iedard,  and 
a  full  discussion  of  the  authorities,  see  the  Dictionary  of  Christian 
Biography  &c.,  edited  by  Dr.  Wm.  Smith  and  Professor  Wace,  vol.  iii, 
p.  887  sq. 

The  short-lived  favourite  of  Louis  xiii,  le  Marquis  de  Cinq-Mars 
(Henri  Coiffier  de  Ruze,  according  to  Martin  Henri  d'  EtHat),  took  his 
title  from  the  village  of  that  name.  He  was  born  1620,  and  put  to 
death  1612.  Martin's  Histoire  de  France  gives  a  graphic  account  of  his 
remarkable  career — elevation  to  the  post  of  grand  ecuyer  de  France, 
plots  against  Richelieu,  arrest  and  execution  at  Lyons  together  with  his 
associate  De  Thou,  by  order  of  the  cardinal  who  died  soon  afterwards  : 
vol.  xi,  pp.  540  sq.,  554-557,  567-569.  Comp.  Nouvelle  Biographic 
Generale,  s.v.  Cine|-Mars. 

The  confusion  between  Saint-Mars  and  Cinq-Mars  reminds  me  of  a 
somewhat  similar  error  in  the  case  of  Chalon-sur-Saone  and  Chalons-sur- 
Marne.  An  early  edition  of  Murray's  Handbook  for  France  has  both 
towns  spelt  Chidons  {sic).  The  former  comes  from  Cabillouum ;  the 
latter  from  Catalaunum.  Brunet's  Manuel  du  Libraire,  Geographical 
Supplement,  distinguishes  these  two  places  as  above ;  so  does  the 
ludicateur  des  Chemins  de  Fer. 

Luynes,  a  town  not  far  from  Cinq-Mars,  has  also  given  title  to  a 
personage  in  French  history— another  favourite  of  Louis  xiii.  The  first 
Due  de  Luynes  gained  the  monarch's  favour  by  his  sldll  in  training  birds; 
he  was  therefore  appointed  grand  faucounier  de  France  ct  uiaitrc  des 
oiseaux  do  la  chambre.  He  became  Constable  of  France,  aiul  attaining 
supreme  power,  exercised  it  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner  :    Martin,  Op. 
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citat.,  vol.  xi,  pp.  112-180.  His  r,on,  the  second  Duke,  had  very  ditl'ercnt 
tastes,  was  iutimato  with  the  rechises  at  Port-Royal,  and  wrote  many 
theological  works.  Several  members  of  the  family  served  with  distinction 
iu  the  French  army,  but  the  one  that  would  most  interest  the  antiquary 
was  Honorc-Thoodoric  Paul-Joseph-D'Albert,  born  1802.  He  is  celebra- 
ted as  an  author,  connoisseur  and  collector,  who  spent  his  great  income 
with  almost  royal  munificence,  er.couraging  painters,  sculptors  and  literary 
men.  Bebides  composing  important  works  on  various  branches  of  arch- 
aeology- especially  Greek  numismatics — the  Duke  supported  the  expense 
of  some  costly  publications  edited  by  others  :  Vapereau,  Dictionnaire 
Universel  des  Coutcmpoi-ains,  and  Nouv.  Biogr.  Gen. 

Sauvagere  places  Caesarodunum  at  Luynes,  and  argues  at  great  length 
to  support  his  theory ;  but  it  is  generally,  and  I  think  correctly,  assigned 
to  the  site  now  occupied  by  Tours.  He  remarks  that  the  termination 
ilunum  means  a  hill,  being  only  a  Latinized  form  of  the  Celtic  dun,  (v.  my 
Paper  on  the  Antiquities  of  Autun,  Archaeol.  Journ.  vol.  xl,  p.  ;}0  note 
2)  and  hence  infers  that  Caesarodunum  could  not  have  been  at  Tours,  where 
the  ground  is  perfectly  flat — sol  aplati.  But  one  might  reply  that  there 
is  an  elevation  near  the  city,  viz.  the  suburb  Saint-Symphorien  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Loire.  The  conclusion  in  favour  of  Luynes  is  based 
upon  the  lloman  remains  still  existing  there — fragments  of  walls  and 
especially  the  aqueduct.  This  latter  structure,  however,  does  not 
corroborate  Sauvagere's  supposition,  as  it  was  too  small  to  furnish  a 
supply  of  water  for  the  capital  of  the  Turones.  On  the  other  haijd,  the 
local  antiquaries  mention  a  Circus,  Amphitheatre  and  Aqueduct,  of  which 
they  have  found  traces  at  Tours,  though  I  do  not  remember  having  seen 
any  remains  of  them  above  ground.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  we 
consider  that  there,  as  elsewhere,  modern  prosperity  would  destroy,  or  at 
least  conceal,  ancient  monuments  :  Sauvagere,  Recueil  d'Antiquites  dans 
les  Gaules ;  Recherches  sur  quelques  Autt.  des  Environs  de  Tours,  et 
sur  la  situation  de  Caesarodunum,  capitale  des  Turones,  sous  les  premiers 
Empereurs  Romains,  pp.  131-157.  Mr.  George  Long,  in  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  Classical  Geography,  lemarks  "  The  identity  of  Caesaro 
dunum  and  Tours  is  proved  by  the  four  roads  to  this  place  from  Bourges, 
Poitiers,  Orleans  and  Angers." 

Ptolemy,  who  flourished  under  Antoninus  Pius  (a.d.  139-161),  is  the 
first  writer  who  names  this  city,  lib.  ii,  cap.  8,  §  11  Trapb.  fxh'  tof  Acyapa 
Tvy)(di'0V(7i  Toi'portot  kuI  77oAt5  ui'twi'  KatcrapoSoi'i'oi'  vol.  i,  p.  126,  edit. 
Car.  Miiller,  who  in  his  copious  notes  gives  the  various  readings  Tovpov- 
TTtot,  TovpoyuLs  Tovpoi'teis.  The  Table  of  Feutinger  has  Casaroduno, 
Segnientum,  i.  b.  In  Tacitus,  Annals,  lib.  iii,  cc.  41-46,  Orelli  and  Halm 
read  Turoni  and  Turonum,  following  the  Codex  Mediceus  (m)  :  ante 
Bekkerum  vulgo  Turonii,  Orellii  Adnotatio  Critica.  Thus  the  form  of  the 
name,  adopted  by  the  recent  editors,  agrees  with  the  inscriptions  and 
legends  of  coins,  as  mentioned  above.  Ernest  Desjardius,  Geographic 
de  la  Gaule  Romaine,  vol.  ii,  pp.  482-483.  Turones  ou  Turoni ;  top- 
onomie  gauloise  tres-riche.  "  II  est  indubitable  que  les  Turoni 
s'etendaient  sur  les  deux  rives  de  la  Loire." 

Statues  of  Rabelais  and  Descartes,  both  natives  of  Touraine,  have 
been  appropriately  erected  in  a  conspicuous  position  near  the  principal 
briilge  at  Tours.  Tlie  former  was  born  at  Chinon  (Department  of  Indrc- 
et-Loire),  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  at  la  Deviniere  in  the  commune 
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of  8oiiilly  ;  llif  latlcr  at  f-a  Have,  a  villa^fc  on  tho  river  CrciisL-  :  iimlcr 
his  ollis^y  the  words,  dxjUo  riyo  .stun,  are  inscribed.  ]•la^)elai^^  (cirea 
1  l90-ir)r)3)  is  connected  ■\vitli  onr  snl)ject,  liecansc  he  mcntiohs  the  Tile 
de  Cinq-I\rars,  lik(Miin^  the  tail  of  (lar^ouitna's  mare  to  it,  "  sijuau'd  as 
tliat  is."  "With  this  extraordinary  appouhigo  she  destmycd  Ihc  nx-liicis 
on  the  great  phiin  called  la  ]^eauco,  the  granary  of  Fran<c.  An  i'jiglish 
Translation  by  a  ridiculous  blunder  makes  the  author  allude  to  the  pillar 
of  St.  IVIark  !  Livre  I,  chap,  xvi,  Comment  Gargantua  feut  cnuoye  a 
Paris,  ct  dc  renorme  jument  qui  le  porta.  "  ]\Iais  sustout  auoit  la  queuo 
horrible.  Car  elle  estoit  poy  plus  poy  nioiiis  (pen  plus,  p(!U  moins) 
grossc  comme  In  pile  salnd  Mars  appres  de  Langes  "  :  edit.  T.,.  Jacob 
Paris,  1850,  p.  29  and  note. 

I  have  referred  above  to  the  opinion  of  De  Crazannes  that  the  Piles 
marked  boundaries.  Considered  from  this  point  of  view  they  seem 
analogous  to  three  obelisks  near  Mimizan  (I)ept.  des  Landcs),  South  of 
Arcachon,  Avltich  also  were  adjacent  to  a  Roman  road  :  see  Joanne, 
Guides  Diamant,  Pyrenees,  Route  5,  p.  22,  edit.  1875,  "  qui  marquaient 
les  limites  de  '  sauvete  offertes  aux  peisecutes  de  tous  les  pays  voisins. — 
Restes  dc  voie  romaine  encore  appelee  Gamin  Roimtiou."  Mimizan  i2 
not  mentioned  in  Murray's  Handbook  for  France,  edit.  1882. 

The  Pire-longe  as  shown  in  De  Crazanne's  vignette,  Antiquites  de 
Saintcs,  may  remind  us  of  Irish  Round  Towers  ;  but  I  observed  on  the 
opposite  side  of  France  —  at  Epinal  (Dept.  des  Vosges)  the  tour  da 
docker  of  the  parish  church  much  more  closely  resembling  the  Hibernian 
style. 

If  my  remarks  on  the  Aqueduct  at  Luynes  should  induce  anyone  to 
study  other  monuments  of  the  same  class,  he  will  derive  great  assistance 
in  his  researches  from  Daremberg  et  Saglio,  Dictionnaire  des  antiquites 
grecques  et  romaines,  4to.  The  Article  Ac^uaeductus,  Troisieme  Fascicule, 
pp.  336-345,  figs.  397-404^  is  very  elaborate,  and  written  by  three  con- 
tributors. It  ends  with  a  copious  list  of  writers — Bibliographie — from 
the  seventeenth  century  down  to  the  present  time.  Of  the  ancient 
authorities  Sex.  Julius  Frontinus,  De  Aquaeductibus  Urbis  Romae  Libri 
II,  is  the  most  important,  as  might  be  expected  from  his  holding  the 
office  of  curator  aguarum. 

Sauvagere's  work,  so  frequently  quoted  above,  has  become  rare  : 
Brimet,  Manuel  du  Libraire,  vol.  i,  p.  599,  s.v.  Caylus,  Recueil  d'Antt., 
says  "  Volume  qui  n'est  pas  commun,  21  a  25  francs."  For  the  Piles  see 
the  Abecedaire  ou  rudiments  d'  Archeologie  by  A.  de  Caumont,  wdio  has 
a  drawing  of  that  at  Ebeon  :  Congrfes  Archeol.  de  France,  li''  Session, 
a  Pamiers,  p.  132.  De  Caumont's^  books,  though  he  died  in  1873,  have 
not  yet  been  superseded  ;  his  Ere  gallo-romaine  is  the  one  most  useful 
for  our  present  purpose.  But  the  student  of  antiquities  in  Touraine 
should  pay  particular  attention  to  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith's  Retrospections, 
vol.  ii,  pp.  265-274,  containing  notes  of  a  tour  in  France  in  1854, 
because  he  gives  interesting  details  about  many  places  not  noticed  by  the 
ordinary  guide-books,  and  his  remarks  are  illustrated  by  engravings. 
Besides  the  Pile  de  Cinq-Mars,  he  describes  the  Roman  ruins  at  Thesee, 
5  miles  from  Montrichard  on  the  river  Cher,  which  is  a  railway  station 
on  the  line  from  Tours  to  Vierzon,  next  to  Chenonceaux ;  a  similar  ruin 
at  Vernon,  popularly  called  Palais  de  Pepin  (Vernudum,  Gregorius 
Turonensis)  ;  vestiges  of  Roman  occupation  at  Tours  ;  castrum  at  Largay 
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and  amphitheatre  at  Done  la  Fontaine  (My  Paper  on  Saintes,  Appendix, 
Archaool.  Journ.  vol.  xliv,  p.  280  sq.)  Some  places  not  included  in 
the  Index  to  IVIurray's  Handbook  for  France  will  bo  found  in  the 
accompanying  Maj)  of  the  Kiver  Loire  from  Orleans  to  the  sea  and 
adjacent  country  :  see  the  Indicateur,  Cartes  speciales  des  reseaux, 
Chemins  de  Fer  d'Orleans  et  Environs  de  Tours. 

My  account  of  the  Central  Pyrenees  is  intended  to  be  supplementary 
to  the  Memoir  on  the  South-Wcst  of  France.  Archaeol.  Journ.  vol. 
xxxvi,  pp.  1-32,  1879  ;  I  must  therefore  request  the  reader  to  consult  it 
for  some  collateral  information. 

It  has  been  already  suggested  that  the  Basque  language  would  illustrate 
ancient  inscriptions  in  this  region.  In  addition  to  works  cited  above  v. 
Congres  Scientitique  a  Pau,  1873,  vol.  i,  pp.  2G5-269,  sixieme,  septieme 
seance  ;  \ol.  ii,  pp.  357-4:11,  Table  des  Matieres. 

Julien  Vinson  :   La  question  iberienne  ....  p.  357 

Duvoisin  :   De  la  formation  des  mots  dans  la  langue  basque  p.  3G9 

Luchaire  :   Remarques  sur  les  noms  de  lieux  du  pays  basque  p.  383. 

The  Pyrenees  will  not  yield  an  ample  harvest  to  reward  the  labour.s  of 
the  numismatist ;  but  we  may  find  some  interest  in  tracing  Greek  in- 
fluence, which  radiated  from  the  centres  of  civihzation,  MassiUa  on  the 
East  and  Rhoda  in  Spain  on  the  West  of  this  mountain  range.  I 
possess  some  examples  of  the  money  of  the  Volcae  and  Elusates.  The 
following  are  thus  described  in  Rollin  and  Feuardent's  Catalogue  d'uue 
collection  de  Medailles  de  la  Gaule,  p.  4,  Volcae  Arecomici,  no  39,  Tete 
de  Ceres,  a  g.  r.  Rose  ouverte  (Imitation  de  Rhoda  par  les  Volkes). 
Ibid.  Volkes  Tectosages  (Toulouse),  no  43,  Autre  (i.e.  Tutc  d'ApoUon). 
Une  hache,  trois  croissants  avec  un  globule  au  centre.  (La  tete 
d'Apollon  ressemble  a  une  tete  de  singe.)  p.  10  sq.,  Elusates,  no  132 
Tete  barbare,  a  dr.  r.  cheval  aile  a  g.  De?sous  un  carre  ayant  un  espece 
de  cippe  au  milieu.  The  coins  of  Rhoda  are  very  scarce,  but  good  electro- 
type copies  can  be  obtained  from  the  British  Museum.  It  should  be 
observed  that  in  this  case  the  legend  is  POdHTIlX  ;  but  the  tetradrachms 
of  Rhodes  and  their  subdivisions  have  usually  POAIfiN,  or  in  an 
abbreviated  form  PO. 

Bunbury,  History  of  Ancient  Geography,  vol.  i,  p.  95,  says  that  "  the 
Massilians  by  degrees  established  smaller  settlements  along  the  coast  on 
both  sides  of  them,"  and  he  mentions  Rhoda  as  one  of  those  towards  the 
West ;  butStrabo  informs  us  that  this  city  was  founded  by  theRhodians, 
and  afterwards  occupied  by  the  people  of  Marseilles  :  p.  654,  lib.  xiv,  cap. 
ii,  §  10,  d(f)'ov  Kal  jJ-'^XP''  T/3v/pta5  eTrAeuo-ar,  Kanei  /xev  tv)v'Po8op'  €/<Tto-av 
i)v  va-Tcpov  MacrcraAtwrat  Ko-Terxov.  ileiss,  Monnaies  Antiques  de 
I'Espagne,  pp.  55,  84  sq.;  planche  i,  Tarraconaise,  Indigetes,  Rhoda 
(Rosas)  figs.  1-9 ;  Tete  de  Ceres  a  g.  Rev.  Rose  epanouie  vue  en  dessous, 
tres-belle  de  style.  Imitations  Gauloises.  De  Saulcy,  Lettres  a  M.A. 
de  Lougperier  sur  la  Numismatique  Gauloise,  Extrait  de  la  Revue 
Numism.,  p.  277  sqq.  pi.  i,  1867.  Hucher,  Art  Gaulois  .  .  .  d'apros  leurs 
Medailles,  woodcut  p.  22,  and  pi,  101,  no  7. 

The  coins  of  the  Volcae  are  remarkable  on  account  of  their  rectangular 
form,  like  those  used  by  the  Japanese.  See  examples  in  the  Medal 
Room,  British  Museum.  Hucher,  Op.  citat. ,  ibid.,  Les  Volks 
— Tectosages,  dont  la  monnaie,  regulierement  ronde  a  I'origine, 
pese  3g.  50c.,  finissent  par  emettre  des  morceaux  de  metal  quadrangu- 
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laires,  qui  no  pesent  plus  quo  2g.  80c,  Sec,  ibid.  p.  32,  Les  Voices — 
Arc'comiques  ont  subi  dans  lours  monnaies  do  bronzo  la  double  influence 
grccquo  ct  romaine ;  &c.  Elusa,  v.  sup,,  was  the  birth  place  of 
Dacianus,  and  in  this  connexion  its  position  has  been  described  above. 
The  obverse  of  the  coins  presents  the  nc  pl'i'<  tilfra  of  degradation  :  it  is 
difficult  to  say  at  first  sight  whether  we  have  here  the  head  of  a  man  or 
an  animal,  or  any  head  at  all ;  the  reverse  is  better,  and  bears  a  device 
occasionally  met  with  :  Hucher,  p.  50,  Chcval  ail6;  N.  1,  pi.  2  ;  N.  2,  pi. 
bii ;  N.  1,  pi.  71  ;  N.  1  et  2,  pi.  75.  Lelewel,  Type  Gaulois  ou  Celtique, 
Index  Alphabctique,  Arecomiks,  chaps.  28,  81,  89,  90,  143;  Tectosags, 
28,  9,  30,  1,  4,  7,  50-3,  88,  9.  (Dans  la  suite  des  chiflros  les  dixaines 
et  les  centaines  ne  sont  pas  repetc'cs) :  Atlas,  Planche  iv,  nos.  1-4  ;  v,  2 
(rectangulaire),  3  ;  vii,  20 ;  viii.  1,  Rhoda-d'Iberie. 

For  the  subjugation  of  Gallic  tribes  in  the  South  of  France  v. 
Bunbury,  Op.  citat.,  vol.  ii,  p.  44,  and  map  to  illustrate  Caesar's  wars 
facing  p.  130. 

The  opinion  that  the  Onesii  occupied  the  neighbourhood  of  Luchon  is 
confirmed  by  the  name  of  the  river  One  :  Lambron,  vol.  i,  p.  286  sq. 
"  la  riviere  qui  arrose  les  rues  de  cette  ville  porte  le  nom  d'One." 
Joanne,  Pyrenees,  p.  225,  edit.  1875,  thus  describes  the  situation  of  the 
town,  "  non  loin  du  confluent  de  la  Pique  et  de  I'One,  au  d^bouchc  du 
val  de  I'Arboust"  :  see  the  map  facing  p.  230,  Montagues  de  Bagneres- 
de-Luchon.  So  in  modern  France  we  often  find  the  department  having 
the  same  appellation  as  the  river  which  flows  through  it,  e.g.  Somme, 
Seine  -  Inferieure,  Orne.  Balnevm  lixonense  post  neapolitbnsb 
rRiMVJi  is  the  motto  adopted  by  this  Pyrenean  station,  and  has  reference 
to  the  baths  and  sulphurous  waters  of  Baiae  :  Horace,  Epistles,  I,  1,  83, 

Nullus  in  orbe  sinus  Bails  praelucet  amoenis. 
M.   Julien   Sacaze,   Historie   ancienne   de  Luchon.   p.   19,   exhibits   the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  town,  and  draws  a  parallel  between  these  two 
places  which  offered  similar  attractions  to  visitors. 

Among  the  natives  of  this  region  the  most  celebrated  person  in 
ancient  times  was  Vigilantius,  born  about  a.d.  364  at  Calagorris,  a  village 
near  Convenae  (Comminges).  He  is  chiefly  known  to  us  from  the  fierce 
invective  of  Jerome  :  Hieronymi  Opera,  edit.  Vallarsi,  vol.  ii,  pp.  387- 
402.  jNIilman  speaks  of  him  as  a  premature  Protestant,  who  opposed 
the  reverence  paid  to  the  relics  of  martyrs,  and  the  encroachments  of 
monachism,  endeavouring  to  bring  back  the  church  to  the  simplicity  of 
earlier  days  :  History  of  Christianity,  vol.  iii,  pp.  233,  235,  236,  edit. 
1863.  Yigilantius  and  his  Times  by  W.  S.  Gilly,  D.D.,  1844- a 
learned  and  animated  biography,  but  written  with  a  strong  theological 
l)ias  ;  it  excited  much  interest  at  its  first  appearance.  Eeal.  Encyclopiidie 
fur  Theologie  und  Kirche  (Herzog,  Plitt  und  Hauck)  Band  xvi,  pp.  460- 
464,  Art.   Vigilantius  by  Dr.  Hermann  Schmidt. 

A  few  specimens  of  Jerome's  rhetoric  must  suffice  : — hucusque  lat- 
roi-inetur  contra  ecclesiam  Dei  ....  portetque  nequaquam  vexillum 
Crucis,  sed  insigne  diaboli.  Vigilantius  sou  verius  Dormitantius.  Nee 
a  suo  studio  Monachi  deterrendi  sunt  a  te  lingua  viperea  et  morsu 
saevissimo.  He  begins  by  enumerating  fabulous  monsters  of  classical 
antiquitj",  such  as  centaurs  and  Sirens — portents  which  were  surpassed  by 
Vigilantius ;  then  he  adds  another  comparison  by  no  means  complimen- 
tary, ululas  et  onocrotalos  in  Isaia  legimus  (screech-owls  and  bitterns) 
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chaps,  xiv.  23,  xxxiv,  11.  The  latter  word  is,  I  think,  incorrectl}^ 
translated  pelican  in  Smith's  Latin  Dictionary.  It  seems  to  mean  the 
bittern,  a  bird  resembling  the  heron,  which  frequents  marshy  places,  and 
has  a  cry  like  that  of  the  jackal.  Comp.  Martial,  Epigrams,  xi,  21,  10. 

Turpe  Ravennatis  guttur  onocrotali. 

This  compound  is  formed  from  oi'os  an  ass  and  KpoTaXov  a  rattle  ;  the 
Greek  name,  therefore,  is  analogous  to  the  Jackass  Penguin  described  by 
Darwin  as  making  a  loud  strange  noise,  very  like  the  braying  of  that 
animal :  Voyages  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle,  Journal  of  Researches 
&c.,  p.  199,  quoted  in  C.  I^ight's  Cyclopaedia  of  Natural  History,  s.v. 
Penguin.  The  Septuagint  has  ovoKkvTavpoi,  locis  citatis.;  cf  the  Vulgate, 
Is.  xxxiv,  11,  et  possidebunt  illam  onocrotalus  et  ericias. 

The  preceding  extracts  account  for  the  epithet  which  Schmidt  applies  to 
Jerome — den  unhebenswurdigsten  Heiligen  :  he  characterizes  the  re- 
formation attempted  by  Vigilautius  as  the  protest,  den  er  dem  Zug  der 
Kirche  zu  heidnisoher  Superstition  entgegenstellte. 

Javentii  iov  j ucentutis,  on  a  home  milliaire  belonging  to  M.  D'Agos,  is 
a  form  of  the  word  not  to  be  found  in  Latin  dictionaries,  I  presume  because 
it  is  only  the  mistake  of  an  ignorant  stone-cutter.  Javentia  occurs  as  an 
ancient  plebeian  gens,  the  families  of  which  bore  the  names  Celsus^ 
Laterensis,  Pedo  and  Talna  ;  it  produced  several  jurists  ;  Smith's  Diet,  of 
classical  Biography;  Cohen,  Mcdailles  Consulaires,  p.  180  sq.,  no  85,  PI. 
xxiv,  figs.  1  and  2,  w^ith  tal,  as  a  monogram,  in  the  legend ;  pi.  Ivii, 
Juventia.     The  mss.  often  have  Juhentius. 

Similarly  bocontia  stands  for  vocontia  in  an  inscription  at  Tibiran, 
mentioned  above.  Maitland,  Church  in  the  Catacombs,  p.  177,  gives  an 
instance  of  this  interchange  of  b  and  v  from  the  cemetery  of  St.  Priscilla  : 

N  A    V I  B  A  S 
DOMINO 

ESV 

.  .  .  na,  may  j'ou  live  in  the  Lord  Jesus. 

If  we  compare  the  coins  of  Julia  Domna,  wife  of  Septimius  Severus, 
who  reigned  a.d.  193-211,  with  those  of  Otacilia,  wife  of  Philip  I, 
Emperor  244-249,  we  shall  see  the  same  fashion  of  dressing  the  hair  in 
both.  The  medals  are  reproduced  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Collection  de 
Ponton  d'Amecourt ;  ^^^totogravtires,  nos.  399-408,  and  no  487.  The  late 
Rev.  C.  W.  King  remarked  to  me  that  this  mode  of  coiffure  lasted  a 
hundred  years. 

I  have  .spoken  of  vinebranches  on  z,  pierre  tumulaire  as  being  perhaps 
a  Christian  emblem.  One  of  the  best  illustrations  is  supplied  by  the 
porphyry  sarcophagus  of  St.  Constantia,  daughter  of  Constantiue  the 
Great,  now  preserved  in  the  Vatican  Museum  :  Dr.  Appell,  Monuments 
of  Early  Christian  Art,  p.  14  sq.,  with  references.  Liibke,  Gruudriss 
der  Kunstgeschichte,  vol.  i,  p.  253.  Seine  Flachen  sind  mit  schwer- 
fiilligen  "Weinranken,  traubenlesenden  und  kelternden  Genien  in  einer 
ungefugen  ansf'iihrung  bedeckt,  die  mit  der  technisch  meisterhaften 
Bearbeitung  des  schwierigen  Materials  in  bemerkenswerthem  Gegensatz 
steht,  Aringhi,  Roma  subterranea  sive  de  sacris  Romae  coemeteriis, 
1651,  torn,  ii,  p.  156  text,  and  p.  157  full  page  engraving  (folio). 
Bacchanalian  scenes,  representing  the  vintage,  were  adopted  and 
sanctified  by  Christian  art.  The  same  author  gives  us  another 
example   of   this    favourite   imagery,    taken   fi.'om   a   lamp:    ibid.,    lib 
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vi,  cap.  xlv,  pp.  G17-C50 ;  plate  on  p.  G18,  "  quae  (lucorna)  uvarum 
racomis  nobilis  instar  coronae  sortia  Christi  sub  pastoris  typo  circumdatatn 
imaginem  contcmplandam  exbibct.  Index,  s.v.  Vites.  Here  our  Lord 
appears  as  tbe  Good  Sbopbord  carrying  tbo  lost  sboep  on  bis  sboulders  ; 
comp.  ib.  cap.  xviii,  §  8  pp.  553-554,  Ovicula  in  bumeris  Pastoris 
symbohim  bumanae  naturae,  and  woodcut  of  a  ring.  Liibke,  op.  citat., 
vol.  i,  p.  255,  tig.  17i.  Aus  don  Katakombcn  von  S.  Agnese 
(Wandgomiilde).  Er  scbreitot  als  elastiscbe  jimglingsgestalt  in  kurzem 
Gewande  einber,  das  wiodergefuudene  Lamm  sorglicb  auf  den  Scbultern 
tragend.  Tbo  posluro  described  by  tbe  propbct  Isaiab  is  (^uite  different, 
xl,  11,  be  sball  gatber  tbe  lambs  witb  bis  arm,  and  carry  tbem  in  bis 
bosom. 

We   have   seen  that  0    ddvaTos  occurs  twice   in    an  inscription   at 
Valcabrere,     Comp.  PersiuS,  Satires,  iv,  13 — 

Et  potis  es  nigrum  vitio  praefigere  Tbeta. 

And,  wbile  your  sentence  strikes  witb  doom  precise. 

Stamp  the  black  Theta  on  tbe  front  of  vice  ! 

Hoc  est  discernere  et  damnare ;  cum  recensebant  laterculos  militum, 
nominibus  eorum  qui  perierant,  praefigebant  0  ;  hoc  erat  expungere  : 
Isaac  Casaubon's  note  edit.  1615  ;  he  quotes  Eufinus  in  Hieronymum  to 
support  his  interpretation.     Cf.  Martial,  Epigrams,  vii,  xxxvii,  1-4 — 

Nosti  mortiferum  quaestoris,  Castrice,  signum  ? 

Est  operae  pretium  discere  theta  novum, 
Exprimeret  quotiens  rorantem  frigore  nasum, 

Letalem  juguli  jusserat  esse  notam. 

Strabo  and  Pliny  are  the  chief  ancient  authorities  for  the  geography 
of  the  Pyrenees ;  the  former,  however,  makes  a  strange  mistake  in 
saying  that  this  chain  of  mountains  extended  from  south  to  north ;  p. 
137,  lib.  iii,  cap.  i,  §  3.  opos  yap  St/yveKes  aTro  vorov  Trpos  /Sopfjav 
rerafxevov  6pi(ei  ti]v  KeXTLK-)]v  d~6  rrj^  'I/^vyptas ;  and  again,  where  he 
defines  the  limits  of  Gaul,  he  tells  us  that  the  Khine  bounded  it  on  the 
East,  being  parallel  to  the  Pyrenees  ;  p.  177,  1.  iv,  c.  i,  §  1.  diro  8e  twi/ 
dvaroXiov  6  'Pt^vos  TrapdWi^Xos  cov  tyj  Uvpup'r).  This  error  is  corrected  by 
Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  iv,  cap.  xx,  s.  34,  §  110.  Ipsa  Pyrenaei  juga  ab 
exortu  aequinoctiali  fusa  in  occasum  brumalem  breviores  latere  septen- 
trionali  quam  meridiaiio  Hispanias  faciunt.  As  Pliny  was  procurator  in 
Spain  during  the  latter  part  of  Nero's  reign,  he  was  likely  to  know  the 
country  better  than  Strabo,  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  born  at  Amasia 
in  Pontus.  Besides  other  particulars,  Pliny  mentions  a  remarkable 
inscription  at  the  Eastern  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees,  1.  iii,  c.  iii,  s.  4, 
§  18,  utpote  cum  Pompeius  INIagnus  tropaeis  suis  quae  statuebat  in 
Pyrenaeo  dccclxxvii  oppida  ab  Alpibus  ad  fines  Hispaniae  ulterioris  in 
dicionem  ab  se  redacta  testatus  sit :  Bunbury,  Hist,  of  Anc.  Geogr.  II, 
235,  390.  On  tbe  other  hand  Strabo  shows  himself  well  acquainted 
with  the  natural  history  and  mineral  products  of  Spain ;  he  also  defines 
the  position  of  many  tribes  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees,  1.  iii,  c.  iv, 
§§10,11;  1.  iv,  c.  ii,§L 

Much  information  concerning  the  country  north  of  these  mountains 
will  be  found  in  Ernest  Desjardins,  Geographie  historique  et  adminis- 
trative de  la  Gaule.     The  first  volume  contains  Geographie  physique 
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comparee— 'Epoque  romaine, 'Epoque  actuelle ;  pp.  109-113,  Les  Pyrenees, 
Pyrenaei  montes.  Passages  included  in  Orographie ;  pp.  145-158, 
Garonne  et  aflluents,  &c.,  under  Hydrograpliie  interieure  :  fleuves,  rivieres 
t  lacs.  In  vol.  ii,  we  have  Geographic  historique,  pp.  30-48  Les  Iberes  ; 
212-223  Volcae  Arecomici;  359-411  Aquitaine  proprement  dite;  G43-648 
Gufrre  de  P.  Crassus  en  Aquitaine. 

Three  great  Roman  roads  crossed  the  Pyrenees — one  central  and  the 
other  two  at  the  extremities.  Beginning  at  the  east  we  have — 1.  From 
Tarraco  (Tarragona),  capital  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  and  l]arcino 
(Barcelona)  through  Gerunda  (Gerona),  Juncaria  (Junquera)  and  Ponqicii 
Tropaea  to  Narbo  Martins  (Narbonne).  At  Pompeii  Tropaea  the  road 
was  carried  further  inland  than  at  Illiberris,  because  the  rocks  of  the 
Promontorium  Pyrenaeum  Cap  Creuz,  extending  to  the  sea,  east  of  the 
Col  de  Pertus  (pertuis)  left  no  passage  along  the  shore.  Illiberris,  hod. 
Elne,  was  rebuilt  by  Helena  the  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and 
from  her  the  modern  name  is  evidently  derived.  Strabo,  iii,  iv,  9, 
di'T)y  8S}  68os  TTore  [xkv  irXijcnd^eL  rrj  OaXaTTij,  ttotc  S'd<f)€(TTi]K€  Kat  jUiXia-Ta 
Iv  Tols  -n-pos  €(nrepav  /xcpccri.  2.  From  Caesaraugusta  (Zaragoza)  to 
Eeneharnum  through  laca,  which  has  preserved  its  ancient  name,  and 
Iluro  (Oloron),  in  a  direction  nearly  due  north.  Beneharnum  has  been 
identified  with  Ortez,  Pan  and  Navarreins  ;  but  most  geographers  place 
it  at  Lescar,  seven  kilometres  west  of  Pau.  Instead  of  Oloron  we  some 
times  see  Oleron  written,  which  may  lead  to  confusion  Avith  the  island 
so-called,  opposite  the  coast  of  the  department  Charente-Inferieure. 
Pliny,  iv,  19,  §  109,  mentions  the  island  Ularius  in  the  Sinus  Aquita- 
nicus,  and  Sidonius  Apollinaris  gives  us  the  ethnic  name  Olarionensis. 
This  place  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  Olearos,  which  is 
variously  spelt,  one  of  the  Cyclades  in  the  yEgean  sea  ('ilAeapos, 
'^XLapos),  Virgil,  /Eneid,  iii,  126.  Oloron  stands  in  a  very  picturesque 
situation,  and  can  be  reached  from  Pau  in  an  hour  and  a  half  by  a 
;»ranch  line  from  the  Chemin  de  Fer  du  Midi.  3.  From  Pompaelo 
Pampelona)  to  Aquae  Tarbellicae  (Dax),  through  Carasa  (Garris),  which 
is  south-east  of  Lapurdum  (Bayonne),  and  twenty-five  kilometres  from 
Hasparren,  where  there  is  a  remarkable  inscription  ;  it  has  been  photo- 
graphed, and  often  discussed  by  French  antiquaries  :  my  paper  on  the 
south-west  of  France,  Archaeol.  Journ.  xxxvi,  11-14;  Congres  Scientifique 
Dax,  1883,  pp.  209-221,  Note  sur  la  date  probable  de  I'lnscription 
romaine  de  Hasparren,  par  M.  Henry  Poydenot,  with  fac-simile. 

The  stations  on  the  1st  road  are  thus  marked  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary, 
Narbone,  Salsulis,  Ad  Stabulum,  Ad  Pyreneum,  luncaria,  Gerunda, 
Barcenone,  Stabulo  novo,  Tarracone,  p.  389  sq.  edit.  Wesseling,  p.  188 
edit.  Parthey  and  Pinder.  For  the  2nd  and  3rd  roads  and  others  in  the 
same  region  see  Archaeol.  Journ.,  ibid.  pp.  1-8,  and  map  of  Aquitania 
Tertia  sive  Novempopulania.  Instead  of  Iturissa  and  Aquae  Tarbellicae 
in  the  Ai:itonine  Itin.  Parthey  and  Pinder  p.  217  give  Turissa  and  Aquis 
Terebellicis.  In  the  map  of  Hispania  that  accompanies  the  2nd  vol.  of 
the  Corp.  Inscc.  Lat.,  edit.  Htlbner,  the  Viae  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the 
I'yrenees  are  marked  so  as  to  indicate  that  they  are  certae  sed  nonduvi 
exploratae. 

Peutinger's  Table  does  not  show  the  whole  of  Southern  Gaul ;  it 
includes  Burdigala  (Bordeaux)  and  Elusa  (Eauze),  but  neither  Lapurdum 
(Bayonne)  nor  Iluro  (Oloron)  .•   "  II  n'y  a  gueres  que  la  partie  avoisinant 
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loR  Pyivn6cs  qui  ait  soufTort  et  uii  les  noms  se  lisent  i)6niblcin(mt,"  M. 
Alfred  Maury  (juoted  p.  59,  Congres  do  Dax. 

I  add  tlic  titles  of  some  works  belongiug  to  Pyronean  literature, 
because  I  presume  that  they  are  not  well  known  in  England,  even  by 
anti<iuarics. 

i\Ieinoires  archeologiques  par  'M.  Alexandre  du  Mego,  de  la  Haye,  3 
planches,  ISST). 

iMonograpliie  du  ])ieu  Lohcrcnn  d'Ardicge  par  A.  K.  IJarry,  l*rofesseur 
d'histoire  a  la  Faculto  de  Toulouse,  1859. 

Autel 'Epigraphiquc  aux  Thermes  de  Bagneres  de-Bigorre  par  1'  Abbe 
Joseph  Dulac,  1882. 

Bcrtrand  ];5ernard,  Peintre  Decorateur, — Notice  sur  les  Frcsques  de 
I'Eglise  de  Cazauxde-Larboust  (Haute-Garonne),  2  pis.  1882  ;  cf. 
Eevue  de  Comuiinges,  Nov.  1885.  Saint-Lizicr,  Peinturcs,  Coffret  et 
Sarcophage,  pis.,  1885.  Fresques  du  Porche  de  la  Chapelle  de  Notre- 
Dame  de  Traiuesaygues  a  Audressein  (Arige),  1885. 

Societe  de  Eorda,  Congres  Scientifique  de  Dax,  1883. 

Eevue  de  Coniminges,  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  des'Etudes  du  Comminges, 
Pyrenees  Centrales.     This  serial  was  commenced  in  January  1885. 

Julien  Sacaze,  Inscriptions  antiques  des  Pyrenees  Fran^aises  avec 
350  figures:  Le  Dieu  Arixon,  1878:  Epigraphie  de  Luchon,  1880: 
Quelques  faux  Dieux  des  Pyrenees.  1885  :  Histoire  ancienne  de  Luchon, 
1887.  Some  of  M.  Sacaze's  publications  have  appeared  in  the  Rev.  de 
Comminges. 

Among  the  Memoirs  read  at  the  Congres  de  Dax  the  following  are  the 
most  useful  to  the  archaeologist — ^'Etude  supplementaire  sur  Beneharnum, 
par  ]\I.  r  abbe  Lartigau,  p.  47  ;  Iter  ab  Aquis  Tarbellicis  Tolosam — 
Note  sur  la  partie  de  la  voie  comprise  entre  Dax  et  Saint  Bertrand  de 
Comminges  par  INI.  le  docteur  Dejeanne,  p.  57  ;  Les  Voies  romaines  et 
r  ancien  Beneharnum,  reponse  de  jNI.  1'  abbe  Lartigau  a  M.  Dejeanne. 
p.  82  ;  Inscriptions  Gallo. — Eomaines  decouvertes  dans  le  departement 
des  Landes,  par  M.  Emile  Taillebois,  p.  105.  These  Papers  are 
illustrated  by  Plans  and  Maps  :  see  esp.  Carte  des  voies  anciennes  de 
I'Aquitaine,  p.  82,  where  the  Chemin  Eoumiu  is  marked.  This  was  the 
route  of  pilgrims  from  Auch  to  Santiago  de  Compostella  in  Spain  ;  in 
the  Archaeol.  Journ.,  xxxvi,  8,  I  have  called  it  Cajiii  Roumin.  "  La 
route  suivie  par  les  pelerins  devait  se  confondre  sur  un  grand  nombre  de 
points  avec  la  voie  romaine,"  &c.,  Congres  de  Dax,  p.  78.  note  2. 

In  the  Eevue  de  Comminges,  4^  livraison,  tome  I,  Nov.  1885,  there  is 
a  memoir  by  M.  Sacaze,  No.  IV,  pp.  201-224,  entitled,  Les  anciens  dieux 
des  Pyrenees  (avec  21  gravures  intercalees  dans  le  te-xte),  nomenclature 
et  distribution  geographique.  The  deities  are  classified  under  the 
civitates.  At  p.  209,  No.  28,  Note  1,  M.  Alfred  Maury  is  cited  ;  he 
compares  with  the  god  Ilixon,  mentioned  above,  the  river  Lix  in 
Mauretania  Tingitana,  and  remarks,  "  Beaucoup  de  mots  iberes  se 
retrouvent  dans  Tancienne  Mauritanie,  dont  la  population  berbere  ou 
numide  semble  avoir  des  origines  communes  avec  les  Iberes."  It  should 
be  observed  that  M.  Maury's  statement  does  not  altogether  agree  with 
the  text  of  Pomponius  jNlela,  Chorographia,  lib.  Ill,  sub  finem,  §107,  as 
edited  by  Parthey,  1867,  propius  autem  (mari)  Sala  et  Lixio  flumini 
Limo  proxima  :  v.  Notae  criticae,  p.  217.  This  resemblance  in  language 
between  the  Moors  and  Iberians  naturally  arises  from  their  geographical 
proximity. 
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I  have  already  noticed  the  worship  of  Nature  in  the  Pyrenees ;  we 
have  an  iUustration,  p.  215,  No.  54 — Sex  Arhorihus,  where  a  tree  is 
rudely  ligured  as  a  monument,  Culte  des  Arbres  :  cii)pes  en  marhrc 
trouves  dans  Ic  Connuingcs. 

Sacaze,  Hist.   Anc.   de  Luchon,   Monuments  religieux  (cippes  votifs), 

p.  29,  Insc.  No.  20, 

SECVNDIN 

VS      SECVN 

DI      ILVNI      DE 

0  .  V .  S .  L .  RI . 

I  have  copied  this  inscription  because  it  contains  the  name  Secundinus, 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  dictionaries  commonly  used,  but  occurs 
four  times  on  the  celebrated  column  at  Igel  near  Trtives,  see  Kugler, 
Das  romische  Denkmal  zu  Igel,  p.  7 ;  Corpus  Inscc.  Rhenanarum,  edit. 
Brambach,  p.  167  S({,.  "  contnli  scala  admota  "  (copious  references), 
Regierungs  Bezierk  Trier,  no  830  ;  Wyttenbach's  Antiquities  of  Treves, 
English  edition  by  Dawson  Turner,  pp.  113-143,  Plate  and  Vignettes,  v. 
esp.  p.  119  ;  Leonardy,  Panorama  von  Trier  uud  dessen  Umgebungen, 
pp.  162-172.  The  ordinary  tourist  will  find  a  sufficient  account  of  the 
monument  in  Baedekers'  Rheinlande  von  der  Schweizer  bis  zur  Holliin- 
dischen  Grenze,  p.  295  sq. ,  edit.  1886,  Dr.  Hettner,  Director  of  the 
Provinzial-Museum  Vaterliindischer  Alterthiimer  at  Treves,  is  preparing 
an  elaborate  work  on  this  subject.  According  to  Dr.  Hasenmiiller,  Die 
Nenniger  Inschrifteu  keine  Falschung,  pp.  6,  7,  and  facsimile  at  the  end, 
Secundinus  also  appears  twice  in  the  Nennig  Inscriptions  ;  but  they  are 
rejected  as  spurious  by  Mommsen  and  Bi-ambach. 

It  seems  probable  that  Secundinus,  like  Clamosa,  civis  Trevera, 
mentioned  above,  came  from  Treves  to  Luchon  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  and  erected  this  votive  column  in  honour  of  the  deity  to  whom  he 
owed  his  recovery  :  comp.  Collection  de  M.  le  Baron  D'Agog  a  Tibiran,  p. 
4,  no  5. 

SILVANO    DEO 

FLAVIAC    SAB 

INVSF    GRAVI 

INFIRM ITATE 

LIBERATVS 

V.     S.     L.M. 

M.  Sacaze,  Op.  citat.,  p.  43,  no  55,  gives  the  form  nvra  for  nunis, 
t'l'ds,  daughter-in-law  and  says  that  other  examples  are  known ;  they  will 
not  be  found  in  Forcellini's  lexicon  or  in  Bailey's  Appendix  to  it,  but  in 
the  recent  edition  by  De  Vit.  "  Nura  .  .  .  legitur  in  Inscr.  (Afric.)  apud 
Renier,  no.  1591.  Cnravi  agente  Julia  Majorica  nuram  (sic)  ejus.  Adda 
aliam,  ibid,  no.  3575."  Quicherat,  Addenda  Lexicis  Latinis,  1862,  s.v., 
"  Quondam  apud  nos  exstitit,  et  ipse  audivi  in  agro  Burdigalensi,  la 
uore.'^  Comp.  the  Italian  words  nuora  and  nora.  V.  Ducange, 
Glossary,  edit  Henschel,  Nora,  Nore,  Nura. 

At  p.  45,  no.  63,  we  have  an  inscription,  which,  like  that  at  Pene 
d'Escot  quoted  and  explained  in  my  Paper  on  the  South- West  of  France, 
(Archaeol,  Jjurn. ,  xxxvi,  9),  is  cut  on  the  natural  rock  ;  but  the  former 
is  more  remarkable  on  account  of  its  repetition  and  the  doubling  of  the 
letters. 

M  0  N  S  M  0  N  S 

CCAAVVSS  CCAAVVSS. 

Monscavus:  "  la  montagne  creuse." — L'inscription  est  repetee  sur  deux 
parois  de  la  roche  formant  un  angle  rentrant.     These  characters  are  still 
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to  bo  seen  in  the  delile  of  Angoust  (angustus?)  between  the  territories  of 
Signac  (iiul  Gaut ;  p.  4G,  M.  Sacazo  gives  a  view  of  the  rock,  and  a  fac- 
Bimile,  tigs.  04  ami  04  (bis). 

The  lust  section,  pp.  47-51,  contains  some  interesting  extracts  from 
Salvianus,  Do  Gubcniatione  Dei,  who  described  the  ilourishing  stati!  of 
Aquitania  and  Noveinpopulania  at  the  end  of  the  third  and  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century.  I  subjoin  one  si)ecimen  :  lib.  vii,  c.  2, 
Nemini  dubium  est  Aquitanos  ac  Novempopulos  medullam  fere  omnium 
Galliarum  et  uber  totius  fecunditatis  habuisse  ;  nee  solum  fecunditatis, 
sed,  quae  praeponi  interduni  fecunditati  solent,  jucunditatis,  voluptatis, 
pulchritudinis.  Adeo  illic  omnis  admodum  regio  aut  intertexta  vineis, 
aut  florulenta  pratis'  aut  distincta  culturis  aut  consita  pomis  aut  amoenata 
lucis^  aut  inrigua  fontibus,  aut  interfusa  lluminibus  aut  crinita  messibus 
fuit;  ut  vere  possessores  acdomini  terrae  illius  non  tam  soli  istius  portionem 
quam  paradisi  iniaginem  possedisse  videantur.     Ibid.,  vi,  3,  4, 11 ;  vii,  6, 

I  am  deeply  indebted  to  MM.  Palustre  and  Bernard,  for  great 
kindness  shown  to  me  in  personal  intercourse  ;  my  obligations  to  the 
writings  of  M.  Sacaze  must  be  apparent  to  all  who  may  peruse  the  latter 
portion  of  this  memoir. 


ST.     MAEY'S     CHUECH,      MELBUEY      BUBBE,     DOESET.i 
By  JOHN  CHESSELL   BUCKLER    AND    CHARLES    A.    BUCKLER. 

The  scenery  of  the  district  comprehending  the  parishes 
of  Melbury  Sampford,  Melbury  St.  Osmund,  and  Melbury 
Bub  be,  in  the  County  of  Dorset,  is  of  wild  and  romantic 
character  ;  the  ground  is  diversified  and  rises  in  forms  of 
bold  elevation,  the  beauty  and  picturesque  effect  of 
which  are  improved  by  the  rich  clothing  of  wood  where- 
with the  nighbourhood  abounds.  At  the  foot  of  Bubbe 
Down,  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  landscape, 
a  site  was  chosen  for  the  church,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
are  the  residences  of  a  small  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  villages,  of  whom  the  greater  number  have  always 
dwelt  at  the  hamlet  of  Wolcomb  Maltravers,  about  one 
mile  distant,  where  there  was  anciently  a  chapel,  now 
destroyed.  In  former  times,  when  lords  of  manors 
resided  with  hospitality  in  their  mansions  now,  with  rare 
exception,  reduced  to  the  condition  of  farm-houses,  the 
locality  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  less  secluded  than 
it  is  in  these  days,  and  if  the  public  ways  were  not  more 
certain  it  is  probable  that  they  were  better  known  and 
more  frequented  ;  still  there  was  something  refreshing  and 
satisfactory  in  visiting  a  place  so  difficult  of  access  as 
Molbury  Bubbe,  previously  to  the  formation  of  the  railway 
from  Dorchester  to  Yeovil.  There  stands  the  venerable 
manor  house  in  close  proximity  with  the  church,  each  has 
its  inclosed  plot  of  ground,  the  one  for  the  recreation  of 
the  living,  the  other  hallowed  for  the  repose  of  the 
departed.  An  archway  in  the  stone  wall  of  separation 
opened  a  communication  between  them. 

The  figure  of  the  church  is  plain  ;  the  gabled  roofs 
extend    from    east    to    west,  an    advantag^e    more    than 

1  Read  at  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  the    Iustitute?%Iay  9th,  1888. 
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counterbalanced  by  the  distinctive  feature  in  general 
formed  by  the  south  porch,  which,  in  this  instance,  is 
supplied  by  the  area  of  the  towei",  The  scale  of 
the  building  is  suiiicient  to  admit  of  a  desiun  of  me- 
ritorious detail ;  the  windoM^s  on  the  sides  of  the 
chancel  differ  from  the  rest  by  being  square-headed, 
a  variation  arising  from  choice,  and  perhaps  in  some 
measure  from  the  moderate  height  of  the  walls,  none  of 
which  have  ever  being  finished  with  a  parapet.  The 
leaden  roof  of  the  nave  overhangs  the  eaves  a  id  the  re- 
tention of  this  economical  covering  has  saved  the  timber- 
work  from  greater  injury  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
sustained  from  the  weather.  The  windows  present  an 
interesting  diversity  of  tracery  in  walls  of  suflicient  thick- 
ness to  give  the  arches  and  mouldings  deep  recess,  but  the 
tower  alone  rises  from  its  foundations  with  a  plinth,  nor 
are  there  any  buttresses  except  to  the  angles  of  the  tower. 
The  gables  of  the  nave  terminate  without  crosses,  but  there 
was  doubtless  this  symbol  of  the  faith  of  our  fathers  at 
the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  and  probably  over  the  chancel 
arch.  The  tower  received  the  chief  embellishment,bestowed 
with  due  regard  to  the  scale  of  the  structure,  and  it  will 
be  admitted  that  everything  essential  to  the  stal^ility  and 
becoming  appearance  of  the  church  was  maintained,  so 
that  it  exhibits  neither  poverty  nor  excess  in  any  part  of 
the  design  or  construction. 

The  exact  date  of  the  foundation  has  hitherto  eluded 
research.  Walter  Bokeler,  priest,  was  instituted  to  tlie 
rectory  by  Wilham  Fitzalan/  Earl  of  Arundel,  Baron 
Maltravers,  K.Gr.,  1466. — Eichard  Beauchamp  being 
bishop  of  Salisbury.  No  doubt  there  was,  at  that  time, 
urgent  reason  for  the  immediate  renovation  of  the  church  ; 
it  was  probably  a  small  building  of  remote  antiquity,  and 
so  far  impaired  by  decay  as  to  have  prompted  the  good 
desire  to  supply  its  place  with  a  more  becoming  edifice, 
a  generous  purpose  which  was  fulfilled  with  the  laudable 
zeal  which  distinguished  the  period. 

The  entire  demolition  of  the  earlier  church  was  inevit- 
able,  and   the  erection  of  the  present  structure  on  the 

1  The  Earl  and  his  Countess  were  buried       candles  still  remains  in  position  on  their 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Fitzalan  Chapel,       chantry  altar, 
at  Arundel ;  one  of  the  iron  prickets  for 
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same  site,  was  accomplished  in  a  substantial  manner,  and 
in  the  then  prevalent  style  of  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
during  the  ascendancy  of  which  many  noble  churches  in 
this  part  of  the  country  were  rebuilt,  while  others  were 
enlarged  or  merely  embellished,  as  if  the  period  had 
arrived  when  the  decay  of  the  original  buildings,  and 
perhaps  in  some  measure  their  pristine  character,  gave 
an  irresistible  force  to  the  spirit  of  improvement  testified 
by  the  extent  to  which  patronage  was  bestowed  on  such 
work. 

A  church  consisting  of  nave  and  chancel  together  less 
than  fifty  feet  in  length  cannot  be  supposed  to  admit  of 
any  deviation  from  the  common  type,  although  in  the 
relative  proportions  of  these  members  a  conspicuous 
difference  may  and  often  does  exist  :  but  with  respect  to 
the  position  of  the  tower,  this  instance  leaves  no  doubt 
that  if  it  had  been  consigned  to  its  usual  place,  at  the 
west  end,  the  little  church  would  have  presented 
a  less  pleasing  character  than  it  now  assumes.^  It 
forms  the  south  porch,  and  though  in  altitude  it  is 
not  equal  to  the  length  of  the  church,  yet  its  wall  so  soon 
becomes  detached  from  the  eaves  of  the  nave  that  the 
symmetry  of  the  design  is  seen  with  good  effect  from  every 
point  of  view,  and  the  advantage  of  a  western  gable  will 
be  generally  admitted. 

The  tower  fully  forty-two  feet  in  height,  stands  to  this 
day  as  firm,  erect,  and  perfect  as  when  it  was  first  built, 
the  small  pinnacles  alone  are  wanting  to  complete  the 
design.  The  north  wall  at  the  left  hand  of  the  entrance 
to  the  church  is  pierced  for  the  staircase  which  leads  only 
to  the  belfry.  So  far  as  this  formed  part  of  the  original 
construction  the  building  remains  sound,  but  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  many  alterations  were  made  in 
the  interior  of  the  church,  after  the  ravages  of  the 
Puritans,  a  gallery  was  erected  at  the  west  end  and  an 
entrance  to  it  was  formed  through  the  south  wall  of  the 
church  from  the  ancient  staircase,  a  violence  so 
barbarously  performed  that  the  wall  was  reduced  to  a 
state  of  ruin,  and  the  roof  in  this  place  weakened  to  an 
alarming  extent. 

^  Compare  the  interesting  chapel  of  St.       built  by  an  abbot  of  Bath. 
Catharine,  in  the  parish  of   Batheaston, 
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This  handsome  and  well  built  tower,  was  formerly 
terminated  with  a  pinnacle  sprinuini^  from  the  coping  of 
the  central  battlement  on  each  side.  The  elevation  con- 
sists of  three  .stages,  and  the  internal  arrangement  of 
three  parts,  the  porch,  ruiging  chamber  and  belfr}^,  with 
massive  lloors  of  timber^  The  oldest  bell  is  without 
date,    the    others   were    cast    in    the    seventeenth    cen- 

The  four  windows  of  the  belfry  are  uniform  ;  the 
ornament  on  each  face  of  the  middle  stage  is  a  shaft  in  the 
centre,  springing  from  a  corbel  sculptured  with  an  angel 
holding  a  shield,  a  feature  which,  viewed  with  the  pinnacle 
on  the  summit,  and  the  intervening  mullion  of  the 
window,  was  evidently  an  arrangement  intended  to  convey 
the  effect  of  a  vertical  sub-division  of  the  width  of  wall, 
one  of  the  leading  characteristics  in  the  design  of  many  of 
the  more  stately  towers  of  the  same  age  in  the  adjacent 
county  of  Somerset. 

The  most  conspicuous  enrichment  appears  in  the  band 
between  the  middle  and  top  stages,  consisting  of  an 
uniform  series  of  quatrefoil  panels  inclosing  foliage, 
roses,  and  shields,  of  which  one  only  is  charged  with  any 
kind  of  device :  it  is  on  the  south  side  and  presents  in 
strong  relief  the  initial  Lombardic  letters  W.B.  interlaced. 
In  another  panel  on  the  same  side  may  be  observed  a 
Lombardic  B  on  an  outspread  leaf.  It  happens  un- 
fortunately in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  owing 
to  the  severe  reduction  or  entire  removal  of  the 
ornaments  which  were  superadded  to  those  less  easily 
separable  from  the  structure,  that  various  tokens 
designed  to  perpetuate  the  happy  memory,  rather  than 
the  taste  and  liberality  of  founders  and  benefactors,  have 
disappeared. 

The  oak  screen  and  panelled  seats  which  remain 
elsewhere,  and  upon  which  was  bestowed  the  merit  of 
carved  work  in  great  variety,  frequently  include  devices 
of  historic  value.'  Some  such  there  may  have  been 
in  the  old  church,  the  preservation  of  which  would 
have  fully  perfected  the  scattered  traces  and  evidences 

^  The  badge  of  a  snail  marks  the  v  orli  said,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Salishnr}-.  and 
and  period  of  Bishop  L'eauchamp  afore-       St.  George's  Glinpel,  Windsor. 
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of  the  rector  and  founder  whose  identity  these  remnants 
in  the  fabric  and  in  the  beautified  glass,  are  amply 
sufficient  to  attest.  DflS  '  Mlalt  =  ^OkeUr  may  be 
observed  on  the  outer  arch  opening  to  the  tower,  but 
the  more  prominent  and  durable  tokens  of  the  individual 
influence  exercised  in  the  reproduction  of  this  church 
are  exhibited,  as  already  mentioned,  in  sculptured  stone- 
work on  the  exterior  of  the  tower,  where,  except  the 
rose  of  York,  one  of  the  regal  badges  of  the  period,  no 
device  that  can  be  ascribed  to  another  is  seen. 

Besides  the  initials,  the  recurrence  of  the  blank  shields 
may  be  remarked,  in  this  instance,  as  having  direct 
reference  to  the  name,  an  expressive  symbol  the  use  of 
which  is  retained,  and  for  the  origin  of  which  we  may 
refer  thus  far  back  into  antiquity. 

"  Alludit  ad  nomen  illius,  nam  Bucler  Anglis 
Significat  Scutum. "^ 

The  old  English  orthography  of  the  surname  Bokeler, 
as  here  given,  is  in  accordance  with  that  authorized  by 
Chaucer,  in  his  prologue  to  the  "  Canterbury  Tales," 
and  frequently  occurs. 

The  indubitable  testimony  still  preserved  in  the  orna- 
mental features  of  the  architecture  above  enumerated 
that  this  church  was  built  and  adorned  by  Walter 
Bokeler,  pbr.  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
greatly  enhances  the  interest  wherewith  it  is  viewed,  at 
this  distant  period,  but  apart  from  this  circumstance,  it 
presents  to  the  antiquary  as  great  a  variety  of  curious 
remains  as  have  escaped  removal  in  the  course  of  ages 
during  which  it  has  been  exposed  to  neglect,  alteration 
and  decay.  The  injury  of  these  combined  influences  has 
made  such  fearful  havoc  on  the  main  walls  of  the  fabric 
that  great  care  and  considerable  expense  will  be  required 
to  restore  and  place  them  in  condition  to  last  for  years  to 
come. 

Alterations  of  ancient  date  in  some  cases  proved  detri- 
mental,   in   the   lapse    of   time,  but   in  this    chuf^i   no 


^  Parkhurst's  Epigrams,  an.  1573,  p.  23 
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structural  change  has  been  made ;  every  wmdow  and 
doorway  remains  as  it  was  originally  formed  and  fixed  ; 
the  fniished  work  of  the  founder  subsisted  entire  till  the 
period  arrived  for  its  spoliation  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
from  which  time  to  the  year  1852,  when  these  notes  and 
some  sketches  were  made,  its  vigour  and  beauty  have 
gradually  decayed  until  both  are  sadly  impoverished. 

The  font  is  the  only  visible  relic  of  early  date ;  it  is  an 
elaborate  piece  of  sculpture  wrought  in  a  single  stone, 
circular,  contracted  at  the  base,  as  of  part  of  an  inverted 
column,  moulded  at  the  top  and  bottom,  the  intervening 
surface  covered  with  a  group  of  reversed  and  contorted 
animals,  saurian  and  serpentlike  forms,  and  monsters  with 
knotted  tails  in  slight  relief,  as  if  the  sculptor  and  geologist 
of  the  period  borrowed  ideas  from  the  blue  lias  fossils 
and  cave  bones.  The  hart  may  have  borne  allusion  to 
the  tract  for  the  benediction  of  the  font  : 

"  Sicut  cervus  desiderat  ad  fontes  aquarum." 

The  font  retained  the  position  assigned  to  it,  facing  the 
south  entrance,  without  elevation  above  the  level  of  the 
pavement. 

The  windows  are  of  various  designs,  of  well  finished 
stonework  from  the  quarries  of  Ham  Hill,  in  the  county 
of  Somerset,  a  durable  material  which  was  employed  in 
the  dressings  and  in  the  construction  of  all  the  angles, 
the  walls  being  built  of  rubblestone  of  another  quality, 
but  equally  good  for  the  purpose,  brought  from  Yetminster. 

It  has  been  remaked  that  the  appearance  of  the  exterior 
is  rendered  pleasing  by  the  southern  position  of  the 
entrance  tower.  There  is  another  entrance  at  the  west 
end,  and  the  priest's  door  on  the  south  side  of  the  church. 
All  these  entrance  archways  are  of  the  plainest  form  ;  the 
south  doorway  of  the  nave  consists  of  a  plain  moulding 
without  label ;  it  is  surmounted  by  a  stone  pedestal  for  a 
figure.  There  is  no  label  to  the  chancel  doorway,  although 
the  exterior  of  every  window  has  received  this  embellish- 
ment.*. The  pointed  arch  of  the  west  doorway  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  straight-sided  weather  moulding,  its  apex 
in  contact  with  the  sill  of  the  window  over,  the  moderate 
height  of  this  entrance  allows  of  good  proportion  to  the 
window ;  the  side  walls  scarcely  surmount  the  arches  of 
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the  window,  which  are  and  always  were  shrouded  by  the 
overhanging  eaves  of  the  leaden  coverin<]j  of  the  roof. 
An  elegant  niche  with  ogee  canopy  which  surmounted 
the  east  window  was  displaced  and  the  traces  of  its  position 
obiterated.  It  formerly  contained  a  sculptured  figure,  the 
whole  being  wrought  in  good  taste  in  a  single  block  of 
Ham  Hill  stone. 

If  we  except  the  screen  and  rood  loft  and  the  chance 
seats,  the  entire  removal  of  an  ancient  feature  from  the 
original  design  of  the  interior  has  not  taken  place.  The 
altar  stone  is  eight  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide.  The 
sedile,  priscina  and  ambry  remain  in  the  chancel,  and  a 
window  north  and  south,  near  the  angles  of  the  chancel 
arch,  of  lower  level  than  the  rest.  In  the  nave  are  the 
arched  roof,  ofsubstantial  timber,  and  several  ancient  oak 
seats. 

The  floor  is  paved  with  a  miscellaneous  variety  of 
materials,  stone,  tile,  and  brick,  among  which  there  is  an 
ancient  gravestone  in  the  chancel^  close  to  the  site  of  the 
screen  ;  it  is  without  inscription  and  from  its  position  we 
are  lead  to  imagine  that  it  covers  the  grave  of  the  founder. 

The  walls  have  been  so  abundantly  and  repeatedly 
supplied  with  whitewash,  that  all  traces  of  mural  painting, 
if  such  adornments  still  remain  are  eflectuaUy  concealed 
from  view  ;  the  whole  interior  surface  is  much  roughened 
by  ill-usage,  and  this  is  almost  the  only  application  that 
has  been  made  to  repair  damages  which  required  more 
substantial  treatment. 

The  roof  of  the  nave  is  of  oak — unpainted  and  in 
almost  perfect  preservation,  except  at  the  foot  of  the 
rafters,  where  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  protected 
from  the  weather  ;  the  double  wall-plates  from  the  same 
cause  have  suffered  injury  in  an  equal  degree.  The  figure 
of  the  roof  produced  by  curved  ribs  springing  from  the 
cornice  or  inner  plate  and  terminating  at  the  collar  of  the 
principal  forms  an  arch  of  somewhat  depressed  pro- 
portion. 

There  are  four  ribs  more  prominent  than  the  rest  by 
their  strength  and  by  their  carved  bosses,  with  various 
patterns  of  foliage,  two  being  distinguished  by  the  cross 
of  St.  George  :  the  intermediate  arches  which  are  thickly 
set  are  of  the  same  form  and  nearly  on  the  same  plane, 
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which  is  II  great  iidvuiiUigc;  Lo  the  appearance  ui"  the 
roof.  The  eastern  bay  of  the  roof,  beneath  which  the 
rood  loft  stood,  has  l)een  finished  in  a  manner  snperior  to 
the  rest :  the  main  principal  is  colonred  and  gilt,  and  one 
half  of  its  thickness  was  included  in  the  framework  or 
panelling  which  once  distinguished  this  place  :  nothing 
remains  to  assist  conjecture  as  to  its  design. 

It  is  certain  that  the  rood  loft  stood  in  front  of  the 
chancel  arch ;  the  way  up  to  it  was  in  the  angle  of  the 
north  w^all,  which  is  scooped  out  in  the  upper  part  to  gain 
room  for  the  stone  steps,  of  which  rude  fragments  still 
remain.  The  splayed  jamb  of  the  north  window  w^as 
sloped  awa}',  and  the  arch  corbelled  over  in  an  eccentric 
manner  :  it  is  further  to  be  observed  that  this  window  has 
no  mouldings  and  consequently  no  recess  on  the  outside, 
as  in  the  other  windows,  all  the  depth  that  could  be 
gained  was  wanted  on  the  inside  to  prevent  the  necessity 
of  forming  a  bulge  on  the  outside  of  the  wall :  a  loop 
window  framed  of  oak  as  high  as  it  could  be  placed,  was 
provided  as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  a  direct  gleam 
of  light  in  the  rood  loft. 

The  destruction  of  the  roof  of  the  chancel  a  consider- 
able number  of  years  since  injured  the  appearance  of  the 
interior.  Its  form  seems  to  have  resembled  that  of  the 
nave,  the  curve  of  its  oaken  ribs  having  been  made  to 
harmonize  with  the  figure  of  the  arch  of  the  chancel,  the 
eastern  side  of  which  is  finished  with  mouldings  springing 
from  the  walls,  as  if  the  intention  were  to  produce  a 
corresponding  effect  on  either  side. 

In  other  respects  the  main  mischief  has  been  inflicted 
by  time,  and  well  it  is  that  greater  has  not  befallen,  for  it 
abounds  in  interest  without  possessing  any  refinements  of 
architecture  ;  excepting  the  east  window,  there  is  less 
detail  than  is  seen  in  the  windows  of  the  nave.  Two 
windows  with  the  priests'  door  between  them,  occupy  the 
full  length  of  the  south  wall.  In  the  splayed  recess  of 
the  upper  window  are  the  stone  seat  and  piscina,  and  in 
the  narrow  margin  of  wall  beyond,  the  ambry,  in  which 
there  has  been  a  shelf  of  wood,  the  height  of  the  recess 
being  carried  above  the  arch.  The  other  window  on  this 
side  is  rather  longer  or  lower  down  in  the  wall,  with  a 
stone  seat  in  the  recess. 
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The  recesses  of  the  windows  throughout,  in.  the  intexior, 
except  that  over  the  altar,  are  carried  down  as  if  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  seats,  the  arches  of  all  but  those  on 
the  sides  of  the  chancel  being  finished  on  the  angles  with 
mouldings,  in  most  instances  springing  from  slender  shafts 
with  moulded  capitals  and  bases  :  these  additions  to  the 
elegant  design  of  the  tracery  render  the  windows 
admirable,  that  at  the  west  end  being  worthy  of  a  place 
among  the  best  specimens  of  the  style. 

It  seldom  happens  that  the  windows  of  a  little  church 
in  a  rural  district  are  permitted  to  retain  so  large  a  share 
of  the  original  painted  glass  as  still  ornaments  this 
interesting  structure.  Scattered  fragments  meet  the  eye 
in  very  many  instances,  but  in  this  the  tracery  lights  of 
four  windows  are  scarcely  less  perfect  than  they  appeared 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  No  doubt  its  safety  was  partly 
owing  to  the  protection  of  the  founders'  kin,  who  dwelt 
around  at  Wolcomb  Malhavers,  Stokewood,  &c.,  and  to 
the  seclusion  of  the  situation,  not  that  these  circumstances 
often  secured  to  a  church  the  retention  of  its  treasures. 
To  whatever  cause  the  preservation  of  such  frail  fragments 
may  be  ascribed,  they  are  viewed  with  gratitude  and 
admiration,  and  we  fondly  hope  that  these  precious  relics 
may  never  again  be  exposed  to  profane  hands. 

Their  description  may  be  preceded  by  the  remark  that 
greater  care  and  delicacy  in  the  execution  of  the  designs 
can  scarcely  be  hoped  for,  nothing  of  expression  or  effect 
being  lost  in  the  attention  which  was  evidently  bestowed 
upon  them  by  the  artist,  and  the  preference  given  to 
plain  surfaces  of  blue  and  ruby,  in  contrast  with  the 
custom  of  heightening  enrichment  with  diapered  patterns, 
is  a  distinctive  merit  of  this  glass. 

East  window  :  The  cusped  heads  of  the  three  compart- 
ments and  the  elegant  tracery  of  the  east  window  retain 
the  original  painted  glass  in  nearly  perfect  preservation : 
of  the  subjects  that  were  displayed  below,  there  is  no 
record.  The  objects  which  appear  in  the  ujDper  part 
seem  to  have  formed  a  portion  of  their  backgrounds. 

They  present  no  uniformity,  but  lead  us  to  conjecture 
that  the  several  lights  were  filled  with  representations  of  the 
mysteries  of  Eedemption,  in  chronological  order,  without 
canopies,  as  was  frequent  in  designs  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
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The  top  of  the  central  liL^ht  contains  four  trees  of  quaint 
form  and  various  hue,  with  ^niarled  and  knotted  stems, 
relieved  by  a  field  of  the  bri<^htest  ruby.  The  j,^round  of 
the  corresponding  part  of  the  side  lights  is  blue  :  that 
towards  the  north  presents  a  crocketed  turret,  between 
two  red  roses,  and  the  head  of  the  southern  compartment 
is  filled  by  the  elevation  of  a  church  with  eml^attled 
parapet,  crocketed  gables,  octagonal  tower  and  spiret. 

The  quatrefoil  at  the  apex  of  the  window  displays  on  a 
parti-coloured  field  of  ruby  and  azure,  the  sun  in  splendour, 
a  badge  of  King  Edward  the  fourth.  The  white  rose 
occurs  over  two  coats  of  arms  pertaining  to  the  ancient 
lords  of  the  ''manors  of  Melbury  Bubb  and  Wolcomb 
Maltravers,  they  occupy  prominent  positions  in  the 
tracery. 

1.  Gru.  crusily  fitcliy,  a  lion  rcampant  argent.      Warre. 

2.  Sa.  a  fret  or.     Maltravers. 

In  the  next  range  appear,  beneath  crowns,  the  four 
emblems  of  the  Evangelists  :  the  eagle  and  winged  lion, 
the  angel  and  the  winged  bull :  beneath  these  in  two 
smaller  quarries,  on  scrolls  ingeniously  contorted  to 
resemble  the  letters  W.B.,  are  inscribed  in  old  English 
letters,  the  commemorative  words  : 

jafig^SIlalterus^^oIieler,    IRertornst'  lori; 

In  the  uppermost  cusps  of  the  window  over  the  sedile 
are  two  crowns  argent.  The  low  side  windows,  north  and 
south,  near  the  chancel  arch  have  lost  every  vestige  of 
coloured  glass. 

In  the  south  windows  of  the  nave  but  few  intelligible 
vestiges  of  painted  glass  remain  :  the  two  north  windows, 
towards  the  old  manor  house,  have  been  more  highly 
favoured. 

The  Annunciation  is  beautifully  represented  in  the  two 
lights  of  the  tracery  of  the  window  near  the  remains  of 
the  approach  to  the  rood  loft.  St.  Gabriel  appears  in 
alb,  kneeling  and  holding  a  sceptre  and  scroll  with  the 
words  9[\3ei5ratia;pleua;£)ii£;=tfCnm ;  the  background  is 
of  vivid  ruby,  that  adjoining  is  azure.  The  Blessed  Virgin 
arrayed  in  white  tunic,  blue  super-tunic  and  crimson  robe, 
is  standing  with  uplifted  hands,  at  her  feet  a  yellow  flower 
vase — on  a  scroll  arched  over  her  head  is  written  CCCP 

atuilla^Dfn  fiat=mirl)i=£i?cuntmm))erbum=tuum. 
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The  sacred  dove  descends  in  rays  which  issue  from  a 
cloud.  The  floor  is  cross-checquered  black  and  white. 
The  summits  of  two  canopies  occur  in  the  upper  cusps  of 
the  side  compartments  of  the  window.  The  window 
directly  facing  the  principal  entrance  from  the  tower, 
retains  a  third  of  the  glass  of  two  of  the  compartments, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  instructive 
splendour  which  vitreous  embellishment  originally  l)e- 
stowed  on  the  interior  of  the  church.  It  is  immediately 
over  the  font,  and  was  intended  to  demonstrate  the  divine 
institution  of  the  Seven  Sacraments,  and  their  efficacy 
derived  from  the  Precious  Blood.  In  the  centre,  beneath 
an  exquisite  canopy,  is  a  majestic  figure  of  Our  Lord, 
crowned  with  thorns,  robed  in  deep  blue,  with  hands  up- 
raised and  crimson  streams  flowing  from  the  sacred 
wounds  to  the  hands  of  the  ministers  of  the  sacraments. 
The  back  of  the  niche  is  ruby.  In  the  side  light,  which 
has  a  blue  ground,  remains  a  group  of  which  the  subject 
is  an  ordination  of  priests.  In  the  centre  stands  the 
bishop,  in  full  pontificals,  with  pastoral  staff":  a  jet  of  the 
Sacred  Blood  is  represented  as  flowing  from  the  left 
hand  of  Our  Lord  to  the  uplifted  hand  with  which  the 
bishop  gives  the  blessing,  his  left  hand  rests  on  the  ton- 
sured head  of  the  foremost  of  the  ordinati,  who  is  dressed 
in  a  red  chasuble,  and  is  accompanied  by  two  others  in 
blue  and  purple  vestments.  A  priest  in  girded  alb  and 
blue  cope  holds  their  book.  The  pontifical  is  supported 
by  one  of  the  bishop's  chaplains  in  surplice  and  choir 
tippet.  Two  heads,  seen  in  the  background,  and  a  few 
trees  complete  the  picture.  Over  this  interesting  and 
devotional  design  the  masterly  treatment  of  which 
combined  the  ability  of  the  artist  with  the  teaching  of 
the  theologian,  is  a  scroll  inscribed  with  the  word  ^^t!0. 
Happily  the  counterpart  of  this  composition  is  pre- 
served in  the  east  window  of  the  north  aisle  in  the  church 
of  Doddiscombeleigh,  Devon. 

Above  is  a  similitude  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  In 
the  four  principal  lights  of  the  tracery  are  the  ten  virgins 
with  their  lamps  All  are  similarly  attired  in  tunic  and 
mantle,  the  prudent  virgins  being  further  distinguished 
by  wearing  a  bridal  chaplet.  In  their  hands  they  bear 
small    cressets,    those  of  the  five   prudent    are  burning 
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whilst  the  lamps  of  the  foolish  virgins  are  held  inverted. 
On  four  quarries  are  as  many  words  : 

quuiq  :  pruticntes ;  quinq :  fntue; 

and  on  small  scrolls  tastefully  disposed  over  the  groups 
— the  words  of  the  sacred  text ; 

"  Date  nohis  do  oleo  vostro  :  quia  lanipados  nostroo  oxtingiiuntxir. 
No  uou  faciat  noLis  ot  voliis,    ito  potius  ad  vendoutos  ct  euiito  vobis." 

In  the  top  spandrel  is  the  figure  of  the  heavenly  bride- 
groom with  the  words  on  a  scroll : 

"  Yigilate  itaque  quia  nescitis  diem  neque  horam." 

The  west  window  which  in  design  and  dimensions  is 
superior  to  the  rest,  has  four  compartments  and  numerously 
subdivided  tracery  within  an  arch  of  good  proportion. 
The  ancient  glass  remains  in  the  cusped  heads  of  two  of 
the  compartments  and  in  all  the  tracery  lights.  Above 
all  is  the  emblem  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  in  two  lateral 
openings  on  scrolls  the  words  Sancta  Trinitus.  In  three 
cusped  lights  in  the  centre  are  the  emblems  of  the  three 
Divine  Persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  the  words,  Pater, 
Filius,  Spiritus  Sanctus.  Four  winged  angels  with 
thuribles  are  arranged  in  small  spandrels.  In  six  tracery 
lights,  three  on  each  side,  are  figures  of  the  apostles,  two 
and  two  holding  their  respective  emblems.  The  cusps 
over  their  heads  are  filled  by  scrolls  with  their  names  : 
"  Petrus,"  book  and  key.  "  Andreas,"  book  and  saltier 
cross.  "  Jacob's  maior,"  pilgrim  with  book,  staff,  and 
wallet.  "  Johes,"  chalice  and  dragon.  "Thomas,"  spear, 
"  Jacob's  minor,"  book  and  long  knife.  "  Philip,"  pro- 
cessional cross  and  book.  "  Bartholomew,"  flaying  knife. 
"  Matthew,"  three  alms  boxes.  "  Simon,"  halbert. 
"  Thaddeus,"  club.  "  Mathias,"  scymeter  and  book.  In 
four  narrow  s})andrels  are  the  evangelistic  symbols,  the 
winged  lion,  winged  bull,  angel,  and  eagle. 

The  top  of  the  southernmost  of  the  four  compartments 
of  the  window  contained  a  representation  of  the  last 
supper.  The  head  of  our  Blessed  Saviour  in  the  centre 
of  the  group  is  distinguished  by  the  cross  on  the  nimb, 
A  scroll  with  the  words  (STcna^DomtUt  -  is  reheved  by  a 
ground  of  pale  blue. 

The  next  compartment  presents  the  head  of  a  knight 
in    conical    helmet     with     visor    raised,     and    the    eyes 
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directed  towards  the  throne  of  the  Heavenly  Father  :  on 
a  scroll  are  the  words  "  Orans  Patrem :"  another  face  is 
visible,  and  the  conical  tops  of  several  bascinets  in  the 
backoTound :  there  is  no  nimb  in  either  instance.  The 
principal  figure  may  be  intended  for  William  Fitzalan, 
Earl  of  Arundel,  Baron  Maltravers,  patron  of  this 
church,  who  appointed  Walter  Bokeler  to  the  rectory. 

The  coat  of  arms  in  the  lozenge  piercing  between  this 
compartment  and  that  before  described  is  lost;  as  the 
corresponding  quarry  retains  an  outline  of  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  Warre  family,  there  is  good  reason  to 
conjecture  that  the  fret  of  Maltravers  accompanies  them, 
in  this  instance,  as  in  the  east  window. 

The  church  does  not  contain  a  single  sepulchral  memo- 
rial :  several  gravestones  in  the  floor  appear  to  have  been 
inscribed,  but  there  was  no  room  for  altar  tombs ;  the 
sinking  for  a  strip  or  two  of  brass  are  ail  the  evidences 
that  remain  within,  of  ancient  sepulture.  Without  the 
walls,  in  later  times  tombs  of  ponderous  character  were 
set  up,  and  are  thickly  clustered  between  the  tower-porch 
and  the  church-yard  cross. 

The  first  in  point  of  date,  and  immediately  facing  the 
entrance  to  the  church,  bears  the  following  inscription  in 
the  front,  towards  the  north : 

l^ere  Itetl)  tljt  33otij)  of  Sdejcantier 

BurUlei' .  ^iio  .  Cut .  1568 

ijilt  ^})  m"  cl)ub  1)15  Daugbr  =  1622 

The  will  of  Elizabeth  Buckler,  of  Woolcombe 
Maltravers  in  the  co.  of  Dorset,  widow,  dated  15.  Nov. 
1579  proved  in  London  5th  Feb.  1579-80.  "My body 
to  be  buried  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Bubdowne." 

By  the  side  of  the  last  named  tomb,  is  that  of  Thomas, 
of  Wolcomb  Maltravers,  grandson  of  the  aforesaid 
Alexander :    here  lieth  the  body  of  thomas  bvckler, 

DIED  THE  14  OF  APRIL,  AND  DNI  1634. 

These  monuments  sought  shelter  near  the  remains  of 
the  venerable  cross — whose  tall  shaft  was  probably  not 
erect  on  its  pedestal,  when  they  were  built. 

Of  the  family  of  Hardy,  of  Wolcomb  Maltravers,  there 
is  not  to  be  found  the  slightest  sepulchral  memorial  either 
within  the  church  or  outside  its  walls. 
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The  large  and  orderly  placed  slabs  in  the  avenue  of  the 
nave,  by  their  marginal  lines  appear  formerly  to  have 
borne  inscriptions  :  in  this  manner  the  floor  is  almost 
wholly  covered,  there  were  but  small  spaces  left  for  tiles, 
of  which,  however,  there  are  still  sufficient  remains  to 
show  that  they  present  ornamental  patterns  of  yellow  upon 
a  red  surface. 

Between  the  most  eastern  of  the  gravestones  and  the 
step  to  the  chancel  is  a  small  oblong  slab  with  a  deep 
indent,  apparently  intended  as  a  socket  to  receive  the  stem 
of  a  lectern  or  desk  for  occasional  use,  it  being  unlikely 
that  there  was  originally  a  fixed  pulpit,  in  this  church, 
within  which  there  never  could  have  been  more  than  suffi- 
cient space.  This,  although  limited,  was  reduced  in  the 
seventeenth  century  by  the  introduction  of  two  high- 
figured  memorial  pews,  which  in  the  altered  state  of 
affairs  were  deemed  indispensable.  The  absence  of  ancient 
monumental  inscriptions,  and  the  loss  of  the  first  volume 
of  the  parish  registers  are  felt  in  this  instance :  their 
historic  value  would  have  been  appreciated  in  this  place, 
where  other  sources  of  information  fail. 

The  fabric  carries  with  it  much  of  its  history,  and 
includes  much  that  relates  to  those  who  in  former  times 
were  its  patrons,  its  benefactors,  its  guardians,  and  the 
attendants  at  the  sacred  services. 

Their  memorials  have  not  altogether  departed :  their 
desmene  lands  and  mansions  have  found  other  owners, 
but  the  tokens  of  their  influence  and  their  zeal  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  beauty  of  His  House,  survive. 

Considerable  portions  of  the  massive  foundations  of  the 
rectory  house  remain  in  the  ground.  On  or  very  near 
the  site,  were  found  fragments  of  wrought  stone,  worthy 
of  note,  as  they  are  likely  to  have  belonged  to  the  house  in 
its  better  days,  and  render  the  idea  probable  that  the 
building  once  presented  a  good  architectural  character,  of 
scarcely  less  ancient  date  than  the  church. 

Hard  by  the  church,  towards  the  north-west,  stands  the 
manor  house,  upon  the  picturesque  character  of  which 
innovation  has  only  slightly  trespassed.  The  walls  are 
built  of  stone  and  the  windows  are  well  finished,  some  few 
are  of  oak,  a  material  which  has  been  abundantly  used  in 
forming  the  various  partitions  throughout  the  interior. 
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The  gables  give  a  steep  pitch  to  the  roof,  which  was 
covered  on  the  exterior  with  heavy  slabs  of  Ham  Hill 
stone. 

Shortly  after  the  description  of  the  church  was  written, 
the  roofs  were  taken  off  and  the  roodbeam  in  the  chancel 
arch  was  destroyed.  The  altar  stone  and  old  grave 
stones  were  removed,  and  re-placed  by  common  paving 
tiles. 

The  two  north  windows  of  the  nave  were  moved  west- 
ward and  a  third  window  was  inserted,  the  original  glass 
was  taken  out  and  stowed  away  in  the  tower,  and  after  the 
lapse  of  34  years,  by  the  care  of  the  present  Earl  of 
Ilchester  and  the  rector,  the  Eeverend  Eowland  Hill,  has 
been  skilfully  re-leaded  and  re-inserted  in  the  year  1887 — 
by  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell. 


ON     PIGEON     HOUSES    IN    CHURCHES.^ 

By  J.  T.  MICKLETHWAITE,  F.S.A. 

About  twenty  years  ago  I  was  workiii!^  under  the  late 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott  on  some  repairs  at  Sell)y  Abbey,  and  as 
architects  are  expected  to  know  all  about  everything,  I 
was  called  upon  to  explain  an  appearance  in  the  north- 
west tower  of  the  church,  which  the  local  antiquaries 
had  failed  to  make  anything  of.  A  chamber  in  that 
tower  has  in  its  walls  a  number  of  holes  an  inch  or  so  in 
diameter  and  arranged  in  rows.  In  some  of  the  holes 
there  remain,  or  did  then  remain,  the  ends  of  wooden 
pegs  which  had  been  broken  off  short  at  the  surface  of 
the  wall,  I  v\;^as  obliged  to  account  for  what  was  there  in 
some  way,  to  keep  up  my  character ;  and,  seeing  that  the 
pegs  appeared  to  have  been  intended  to  carry  some 
rough  shelving  which  could  easily  be  divided  by 
upright  partitions  to  form  pigeon  holes,  I  gave  my 
opinion  that  it  had  been  so,  and  that  the  chamber  had 
been  fitted  up  for  a  pigeon  house  at  some  date  unknown 
but  perhaps  as  far  back  as  the  thirteenth  century.  As  not 
seldom  happens,  when  an  architect's  opinion  has  been 
sought  and  obtained,  nobody  agreed  with  me.  A 
suggestion  in  the  romantic  or  hyper-ecclesiastical  style 
might  have  had  believers,  but  it  was  perhaps  too  much 
to  expect  them  for  one  that  the  monks  liked  pigeon  pies 
for  themselves  and  their  guests,  and  took  care  to  provide 
the  means  of  obtaining  them.  But  I  think  I  was  right. 
I  had  heard  before  of  spare  places  in  the  towers  and 
roofs  of  churches  being  used  for  pigeon  houses.  And, 
although  such  a  case  was  generally  quoted  as  an  abuse 
only  grown  up  in  the  careless  Hanoverian  times,  there 
seemed   to   me   nothing  in  the  use  itself  which   would 

1  Read  in  the  Architectural  Section  at  Leamington,  August  11th,  1888. 

at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institute, 
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scandalise  the  churchmen  of  the  middle  ages.  So  I 
began  to  note  down  such  examples  as  I  chanced  from 
time  to  time  to  meet  with,  and  although  my  opportunities 
have  not  been  great,  I  have  enough  now  to  shew  that  at 
least  the  use  did  exist  in  England  as  far  back  as  the 
thirteenth  century  and  in  places  far  apart.  When  Mr. 
K,  S.  Ferguson  was  preparing  his  paper  on  "  Culver- 
houses,"^  I  intended  to  have  given  him  my  list  of  examples 
in  churches,  as  it  is  too  short  to  build  an  independent 
paper  upon.  But  his  was  ready  sooner  than  I  expected, 
so  this  must  appear  as  a  sort  of  postscript  to  it.  The 
chief  reason  for  putting  it  forth  at  all  is  that  it  may  lead 
to  the  noting  of  further  examples,  for  there  must  be 
others,  and  perhaps  many. 

There  is  written  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  pigeon 
house  in  the  church  roof  at  Yarmouth  in  a  passage  from 
the  accounts  of  Denis  Hyndolweston  Custos  of  the 
cell  of  Yarmouth,  quoted  by  the  late  Mr.  A.  W.  Morant, 
in  a  paper  on  Yarmouth  Church,  in  the  Pfvceedings  of 
the  Norfolk  and  Noricich  Archceological  Society  (vol.  vii., 
p.  232).  Making  up  his  account  for  the  year  1484-5, 
this  Denis  enters  "  De  colubari  sup'  volta  ejusde  capelle 
c'cit'  iij'"'  pipiones  expens'  in  familia,"  that  is  "  about  three 
dozen  pigeons  from  the  pigeon  house  above  the  chapel 
vault  used  in  the  household."  Here  we  find  the  pigeons 
kept  in  the  space  between  the  vaulted  ceiling  of  the 
chapel  and  the  wood  roof,  a  very  convenient  place  for 
the  purpose,  and  one  which  we  shall  see  was  so  used 
elsewhere. 

The  parish  church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  Marlborough, 
has  a  vaulted  chancel  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  I  have 
an  old  note  about  pigeons  being  kept  in  the  loft  above. 
So  I  wrote  to  our  member  Mr.  C.  E.  Pouting,  of  Marl- 
borough, to  know  whether  any  traces  of  them  remain  now. 
From  him  I  learn  that  the  church  suffered  "  restoration  " 
in  1863,  wdien  amongst  other  mischief  the  east  gable  was 
"  rebuilt,  and  a  new  window  put  in  to  light  the  loft  over 
the  chancel,  taking  the  place  of  the  narrow  open  slit, 
through  which  the  pigeons  entered,  and  which  was  fitted 
with  alighting  boards  or  flat  louvres.  The  loft  is  ap- 
proached by  the  original  turret  stair  at  north-east  angle 

^  Journal,  v.  xliv.,  ji.  105. 
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of  chancel,  but  lias  never  had  a  floor,  the  back  of  the 
vaulting  being  visible."  Mr,  Pouting  did  not  find  any 
evidence  of  there  having  been  stone  nesting  holes  in  the 
walls,  but  was  good  enough  to  make  enquiries  amongst 
his  friends  and  to  send  me  a  note  from  one  who  re- 
members the  place  before  it  was  "  restored,"  and  who 
says  that  "  pigeon  boxes  were  arranged  round  the  whole 
of  the  walls  near  to  the  slates."  The  fittings  were  there- 
fore of  wood,  as  I  supposed  them  to  have  been  at  Selby. 
Mr.  Pouting  seems  to  think  that  the  use  of  the  place  for  a 
pigeon  house  is  only  modern,  and  was  the  doing  of  a 
rector  who  held  the  church  from  1829  or  1830  up  to 
1858.  But  both  the  pigeons  and  the  entrance  to  their 
house  are  plainly  shewn  in  the  print  of  the  church,  in  the 
second  volume,  of  Neale's  "  Views  of  Collegiate  and 
Parochial  Churches,"  published  in  1825.  And  the  whole 
arrangement  of  the  place  is  so  like  that  at  Elkstone 
to  be  described  next,  that  I  think  it  was-  intended  for 
their  use  from  the  first. 

At  Elkstone,  in  Gloucestershire,  is  a  vaulted  chancel 
with  a  chamber  over  it,  reached  by  a  winding  stair,  which 
is  in  this  case  at  the  north-west  corner.  There  are  no 
pigeons  there  now,  but  tradition  tells  that  there  were 
formerly.  The  arrangement  agrees  perfectly  with  that 
at  Marlborough,  but  the  chancel  is  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

In  the  Ecclesiologist,  for  1865,  p.  313  it  is  noted  of 
Overbury  Church,  Worcestershire,  that  "  some  twenty 
years  ago  the  space  above  the  vaulting  of  the  chancel 
was  used  as  a  pigeon  house."  I  have  no  further  parti- 
culars, but  this  is  enough  to  shew  that  here  is  another 
like  the  two  last. 

At  Crondall,  near  Farnham,  there  is  a  fine  vaulted 
chancel  of  the  twelfth  century  with  a  stair  on  the  north 
side  as  at  Elkstone  leading  to  the  loft  above  the  vault.  I 
could  hear  nothing  of  pigeons  there,  and  the  "  restorer  " 
has  been  at  work,  and  has  taken  away  any  positive 
evidence  of  them,  which  there  may  have  been.  But  the 
resemblance  to  the  examples  at  Marlborough  and 
Elkston  is  such  that  the  use  of  all  three  must  have 
been  the  same.  And  the  staircase,  which  in  each  case 
leads  direct  to  the  space  above  the  vault,  shews  that  it  was 
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wished  to  have  easy  access  to  it,  and  I  cannot  think  of 
any  use  other  than  that  of  a  pigeon  house  for  which  it 
would  be  wanted. 

I  have  now  mentioned  four,  or  if  we  count  that  at 
Yarmouth,  five  examples  of  vaulted  chancels  with  pigeon 
houses  above  them.  The  number  is  not  large,  but  seeing 
how  little  vaulting  was  used  in  English  country  churches 
I  think  it  is  enoufi^h  to  raise  the  thou<j;lit  that  where  it  was 
used  it  was  common  to  make  the  space  in  the  roof  above 
it  into  a  pigeon  house. 

Professor  J.  H.  Middleton,  in  a  paper  on  Stanley  St. 
Leonard's  Church  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archceological 
Society,  says  of  the  north  transept  of  that  church 
above  the  flat  ceiling,  "  there  is  a  boarded  floor,  and  the 
space  above  in  the  roof  has  been  used  as  a  colum- 
barium. The  walls  are  full  of  pigeon  holes  all  round, 
and  these  have  evidently  been  built  with  the  walls  and  are 
not  additions.  Access  to  this  chamber  was  given  by  a  round 
arched  Norman  door  in  the  north  wall  of  the  tower  leading 
from  the  ringing  chamber."  I  visited  the  church  some 
years  ago,  but  did  not  go  into  the  roofs,  and  so  missed 
seeing  this  very  curious  example,  the  only  one  I  know  in 
a  church  roof  above  a  wood  ceiling. 

What  I  have  called  the  pigeon  house  at  Selby  is  in  a 
tower,  and  it  remains  to  be  shewn  that  such  were  in 
towers  sometimes.  If  they  were  allowed  anywhere  about 
churches  we  should  expect  to  find  them  in  towers,  for 
there  was  often  plenty  of  spare  space  in  them  well  suited 
for  the  purpose  ;  and,  in  fact,  we  do  find  them  there. 

At  Birlingham  near  Pershore  is  a  church  with  a  west 
tower,  the  middle  story  of  which  is  arranged  for  a  pigeon 
house.  The  Rev,  R.  Duke,  the  rector,  has  kindly  sent  me 
a  description  of  it  with  an  old  etching  shewing  it  as  it 
was  seventy  years  ago,  part  of  which  I  reproduce.  Mr. 
Duke  writes  "  Internally  the  walls  are  chequered  with 
square  recesses  for  the  birds  to  nest  in,  such  as  are  to  be 
found  in  any  old  dovecote,"  On  the  south  and  west 
sides  are  arched  loops  with  projecting  shelves  or  sills 
below  them  for  the  birds  to  alisfht  on.  These  are  shewn 
on  the  plate.  The  chamber  is  reached  from  the  stair 
which  serves  the  rest  of  the  tower. 

VOL.    XLV.  .3  B 
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In  the  Ecclesiotogist  Vol.  XVII.  p.  233,  is  the  description 
of  an  example  very  like  the  last  at  Collinohani  Ducis, 
Wilts,  "  The  tower  of  this  church  oblong  in  plan  seems 
to  have  been  originally  constructed  so  that  its  middle 
stage  miiifht  be  used  as  a  dovecote.  A  window  or  rather 
opening  with  a  sill  on  which  the  birds  might  alight  is  still 
preserved." 

These  are  all  the  examples  I  know  of  yet ;  but  more 
may,  I  doubt  not,  be  found.  And  it  would  not  surprise 
me  if  it  were  shewn  that  it  was  the  usual  practise  in 
the  middle  ages  to  cultivate  pigeons  in  the  void  places 
in  the  roofs  and  towers  of  churches.  There  were  pigeons 
at  York  Minster  in  1497,  for  the  keeper  of  the  fabric 
then  bought  a  net  to  catch  them  with  for  three  shillings 
and  eightpence  and  has  duly  entered  it  in  his  account.^ 
And  to  this  day  pigeons  which  perhaps  descend  from 
those  of  monastic  times  make  their  homes  in  the  towers 
and  roofs  of  Westminster  Abbey.  They  behave  as  if 
they  thought  the  freehold  was  theirs  and  are  quite  as  tame 
as  the  well-known  pigeons  at  Venice  though  they  do  not 
get  so  much  notice. 


York  Fabiic  Rolls,   Surtees  Soc.  p.  90, 


THE  GREAT  WALL  OF  CHINA.i 

By  E.  T.  C.WERNER. 

The  interest  attaching  archseologically  to  a  wall  1,500 
miles  in  length  and  2,000  years  old  is  naturally  of  no 
small  degree,  and  the  desire  to  know  more  about  it — who 
built  it,  and  why  ? — arises  no  less  naturally.  Despite  the 
fact,  however,  of  Chinese  history  being  twice  as  old  as  the 
Great  Wall,  the  questions  just  asked  do  not  admit  of  being 
correctly  answered  in  so  ready  a  manner  as  might  at  first 
sight  be  imagined.  It  has  of  late  even  been  seriously 
maintained  that  the  first  question  should  be  altered  to. 
Was  the  Great  Wall  ever  built  at  all  ?  and  if,  as  has  been 
maintained  no  less  seriously,  it  must  when  in  this  shape  be 
answered  in  the  negative,  the  second  of  course  lapses 
entirely.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  lay  before  the 
reader  the  facts  as  they  are  with  the  evidence  adducible 
in  support  of  them,  and  to  draw  thence  inferences  as  to 
what  ideas  we  may  legitimately  entertain  with  respect  to 
the  origin  and  past  and  present  nature  of  a  structure 
which,  from  our  youth  upwards,  we  have  been  taught  to 
regard  as  one  of  the  most  marvellous  objects  on  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

The  traveller  who,  having  accomplished  the  day's 
ride  from  Peking  and  the  fatiguing  journey  up  Nank'ou 
Pass,  beholds  before  him  the  magnificent  spectacle  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  illustration  is,  not  unnaturally,  on  his 
return  home,  very  positive  in  his  assertions  as  to  the  exist- 
ence and  vast  magnitude  of  the  Great  Wall.  He  has  seen 
it  with  his  own  eyes,  and  he  informs  his  friends  that  it 
fully  realised,  if  it  did  not  exceed,  his  highest  expecta- 
tions. Though  his  map  does  not  furnish  any  ideas  as  to 
the  dimensions  or  condition  of  the  vast  structure,  it  never- 
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tlieless  contains  a  line  representing  a  length  of  1,500  miles 
similar  througliont,  and  the  mode  of  representation  being 
the  same  from  one  end  to  the  other  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
suppose  the  wall  to  be  so  also.  There  is  perliaps  to  be 
found  among  his  heavier  baggage  a  brick  which  he  has 
brought  witli  him  to  substantiate  his  arguments,  and  with 
this  undeniable  proof  his  non- travelling  friends  are  finally 
convinced.  Were  we  inclined  to  be  hypercritical,  we 
might  here  dwell  upon  the  amusing  anecdote  which  relates 
that  a  supply  of  bricks,  similar  to  the  genuine  article  in 
all  respects  except  that  of  age,  used  to  be  kept  in  the 
British  Legation  at  Peking  for  the  convenience  of  those  who 
had  neglected  to  supply  themselves  with  these  pieces  of 
irrefragible  evidence  whilst  on  the  spot.  Admitting,  how- 
ever, the  possibility  of  the  feat  of  procuring  a  genuine 
brick  from  the  genuine  Great  Wall,  and  admitting,  too, 
that  the  fallacies  in  our  traveller's  arguments  are  the 
fault,  not  of  himself,  but  of  those  who,  in  the  past,  have 
made  assertions  without  stopping  to  verify  them,  let  us,  as 
a  preliminary  to  our  enquiry  as  to  how  far  such  arguments 
are  valid,  examine  the  history  of  the  (jlreat  Wall  as  closely 
as  we  are  able  by  the  light  of  the  scanty  records  which 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  at  the  present  day. 

In  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  reign,  says  the  Kang 
Chien  in  the  portion  treating  of  the  Ch'in  dynasty,  the 
Emperor  Ch'in  Sliih,  proceeding  (from  his  capital  in 
Shansi)  to  the  north,  met  one  of  his  high  officials  named 
Lu,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  sea  voyage.  In  the 
course  of  conversation  Lu  called  his  Majesty's  attention 
to  a  prophecy  contained  in  the  fu  shu,  or  book  of 
diagrams  for  predicting  future  events,  to  the  effect  that 
the  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Ch'in  dynasty  would 
be  the  Hu.  This,  says  the  commentator  writing  by  the 
light  of  subsequent  events,  really  referred  to  Hu-Hai, 
who  was  the  actual  overthrower  of  the  dynasty.  A 
different  interpretation  was,  however,  put  upon  the  word 
by  the  Emperor.  He  took  IIu  to  mean  the  Huns,  or 
Mongolians,  and  accordingly  took  the  initiative  and 
despatched  Meng  T'ien  at  the  head  of  300,000  soldiers  to 
the  north  to  conquer  the  Huns,  then  designated  "  clamour- 
ing slaves,"  the  Mongols  of  the  present  day.  He  captured 
forty-four  hosien,  or  districts,  extending  from  Honan  to 
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the  country  of  the  Mongols,  i.e.,  the  northern  border  of 
Chih-h,  a  stretch  of  country  now  {i.e.,  at  the  time  of  the 
writinn;  of  the  history)  known  by  the  name  of  the  Hsin 
Ch'in  Chung,  and  built  a  long  wall,  following  the  lie  of 
the  land,  as  a  means  of  protection  from  the  dangerous 
districts  beyond  the  borders.  This  wall  extended  from 
Lin  tao  to  Liao  tung,  and,  including  all  its  deviations, 
was  over  10000,  //  in  length  ;  so  that  the  Huns  were 
overawed  by  the  majesty  of  the  Emperor. 

Thus  the  historian  of  the  Ch'in.  He  is  followed  by 
two  or  three  commentators,  who  give  their  opinions  as  to 
the  wisdom  or  otherwise  of  the  Emperor's  act,  the 
injustice  of  using  up  the  strength  of  his  people  in 
attempting  to  carry  out  an  interminable  task,  and  the 
advisability  of  his  relying  upon  his  subjects  rather  than 
upon  a  wall  for  the  protection  of  his  Empire.  One 
suggests  that,  although  the  monarch  did  wrong  in  under- 
taking so  great  a  work,  yet  if  each  sovereign,  as  he 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  were  to  employ  a  certain  amount 
of  labour  in  repairing  in  the  same  style  as  that  adopted 
by  Ch'in  Shih,  without  omission  from  generation  to 
generation,  all  subsequent  ages  would  then  respect  it  as  a 
boundary  line  between  the  Chinese  and  the  barbarians. 

When  it  is  stated  that  other  descriptions  and  com- 
mentaries contained  in  Chinese  works  are  perhaps  as  lucid 
and  detailed,  but  certainly  not  more  so  than  the  one  just 
translated,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  very  little 
knowledge  may  be  expected  to  be  gained  from  such 
sources  respecting  the  dimensions,  time  and  method  of 
building,  or  the  history  and  uses  of  the  Great  Wall,  The 
points  on  which  they  all  agree,  however,  and  which  may 
be  regarded  as  beyond  doubt,  are  that  the  orginator  of  the 
work  was  Ch'in  Shih,  the  founder  of  the  Ch'in  dynasty  and 
first  universal  monarch  of  the  Empire,  and  that  the 
primary  object  of  its  construction  was  the  effectual  keep- 
ing out  of  the  Huns,  whom  he  had  driven  back  into  the 
wilds  of  Mongolia.  The  first  of  these  statements,  indeed, 
must  not  be  taken  without  qualification,  since  some  un- 
certainty appears  to  exist  as  to  whether  the  builder 
erected  a  new  wall  altogether,  or  simply  united  and 
extended  the  short  walls  which  the  princes  of  some  of  the 
northern  states  had  erected  on  their  frontiers.     Of  these 
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two  alternatives  the  one  j^eneiall}'  adhered  to  and  the  most 
])robable  is  the  latter.^ 

In  the  iiu'moires  ccmcermtni  Jes  Chhtois  it  is  stated  that 
the  rrince  of  Tchao,  named  Ou-Hii^-,  began  the  Great  Wall 
in  the  year  303  B.C.,  and  conducted  it  from  the  borders 
of  Petclieli  as  far  as  the  Iluanti-  IIo,  or  Yellow  I^iver ;  then 
the  Prince  of  Yen,  from  Liaotung  as  far  as  the  Province  of 
Cliensi ;  then  again  the  Prince  of  Tsin,  from  Ling-tao  fu  as 
far  as  the  first  entrance  of  the  Yellow  liiver  into  China. 
Ch'in  Shah  Huang  had  these  three  walls  repaired,  com- 
pleted, and  connected  when  he  had  subjected  the  whole  of 
the  Empire  to  his  sway,  but  that  portion  which  extends 
from  the  north  of  Ling-tao  fu  as  far  as  Cliia  yiikuan,  at  the 
extreme  west  of  Chensi  (Kansuh  of  the  present  day),  was 
not  built  until  200  years  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  the 
celebrated  Out-ti  of  the  Western  Hans.  De  Mailla,  also, 
states  that  the  Princes  of  Tchao  and  Yen  caused  walls  to 
be  constructed ;  the  first  from  Tai  (Sui-t6  chou  of  Yen-an 
fu  of  Chensi)  to  the  foot  of  the  Tnshan  (the  chain  which 
borders  the  country  of  the  Ordos  Mongols  on  the  north), 
as  far  as  Kao-Kine  (a  fortress  420  li,  or  140  miles, 
north-west  of  Tao-tung  fu),  to  place  in  safety  the  towns 
of  Yun-chung  (in  the  district  of  Tao-tung  fu),  Yen  men 
(now  Tai-chou  of  Tai-yiian  fu  of  Chansi),  and  Tai- 
chtin  (a  dependency  of  Tai  yiian  fu) ;  and  the  Prince  of 
Yen  had  one  constructed  from  Ch'ao-j^ang  to  Siang-ping 
(Liao-yang  chou  of  Liao-tung) ,  to  protect  Chang-kou  (Pao- 
an  Chou  of  Hsiian-hua  in  Chihli),  Yu-yang  (Ping-kou  hsien 
in  Chihli),  Yu-pie  ping  (Yung-p'ing  fu  of  the  same  province), 
and  Liao-tung  chiin,  which  is  a  part  of  Liaotung.  Though 
no  mention  is  made  by  this  author  of  the  third 
wall  which  formed  one  of  those  connected  by  Ch'in-Shih, 
still  the  other  statements  agree  as  to  the  wall  of  Ychao, 
and  both  are  at  one  in  making  that  of  Yen  end  at  or  near 
Liao-yang  in  Liaotung  ;  but,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  the 
latter,  if  indeed   it  occupied  the  same   site,    is    not  the 

'  No   ceremony    seems  to    have  been  foundations  of  such  works  steadfast  and 

performed  at,  or  legend  to  be  connected  tlie  superstructure  impregnable  was  very 

with,  the  foundation  of  the   Great  Wall,  prevalent     in      primiti\'e     times.      The 

as  might  be  expected  in   the  case  of  so  absence   of  any  such  in  connection   with 

vast  an  undertaking.    Instances  are  given  the    foundation    of   the    Great    Wall    of 

of  walls  being  founded  on  human  bodies  China  seems   to   lend  further  support  to 

in    Japan,    and    the    superstition    that  the      second    of    the     two    alternatives 

human  blood  was  necessary  to  render  the  mentioned. 
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same  as  the  wall  which  ends  at  the  present  day  at  Shan- 
liai  Kuan. 

It  will  thus  be  observed  that,  though  the  work  of  repair- 
ing and  connecting  was  doubtless  great,  and  though  it  was 
through  his  agency  that  the  Great  Wall  as  such  came  into 
existence,  the  actual  wall  of  the  Emperor  Ch'in  Sliih  was 
comparatively  short,  and  this  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in 
ascribinof  to  him  the  title  of  its  author. 

In  the  accompanying  sketch  map  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  represent  the  entire  course  of  the  wall,  with  the 
l)laces  above-mentioned  as  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to 
ascertain  their  positiiais  or  their  modern  equivalents. 
Although  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  will  presently  be 
explained,  that  the  wall  of  Yen  is  not  the  fabric  which  we 
see  at  the  present  day,  it  is  impossible,  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  details  in  the  references  to  it  which  exist,  to 
decide  whether  the  two  were  erected  on  the  same  site,  or 
whether  the  earlier  occupied  a  more  northern  or  more 
southern  position  than  the  present  one.  Kircher,  indeed, 
in  the  quaint  map  which  accompanies  his  work,  represents 
the  wall  as  running  past  the  present  town  of  Liao-Yang  on 
the  north  and  ending  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf  due  east 
from  that  place.  His  map,  however,  is  full  of  inaccuracies, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  in  delineating  its  course  he  has 
fallen  into  the  error  of  confounding  the  Liaotung  of  the 
present  day  with  the  more  southern  Liaotung  of  2,000 
years  ago.  Yet  although  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  the 
kingdom  of  Yen  did  not  extend  so  far  north  as  would  be 
the  case  if  the  Liaotuno;  referred  to  as  the  terminus  of  the 
Great  Wall  were  the  present  province  of  that  name,  still  it 
is  impossible  to  decide  as  to  the  exact  course  of  the 
northern  frontier  upon  which,  his  object  being  to  protect 
his  kingdom,  the  Prince  of  Yen  would  naturally  have 
erected  this  defence.  But  whether  or  not  the  ancient  and 
modern  sites  were  identical  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
Yen's  wall  is  the  identical  one  which  now  terminates  at 
Shan-hai-kuan.' 

■It  should  nob  be  overlooked  that  if  and  foreign  maps  which  I  have  been  able 

the  Ch'ao  Yang  and   Liao  Yang  referred  to  consult,  the  Prince  of  Yen's  territory 

to  by  De  Mailla  are  the  present  jjlaces  of  does  not  extend  beyond  the  limit  formed 

those  names,  the  position  thus  assigned  to  by  the  present  Great  Wall,   and  in  many 

Yen's  wall  would  agree  with  that  repre-  cases  not  nearly  so  far  north,   and   any 

sented  by  Kircher.     But  in  all  the  native  barrier  joining  these  two  places  could  not 
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The  latter,  extending  from  the  sea-shore  westward,  past 
Ku-pei  k'ou  and  Nan-k'ou,  and  then  southwards  between 
tlie  provmces  of  Chihli  and  Shansi,  is  a  new  wall  and  was 
built  in  the  Ming  dynasty,  l^eing  at  variance  with  those 
hitherto  made,  this  statement  recjuires  some  defence. 
Such,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  be  found,  firstly,  in  the  fact  of 
lu)  mention  l)eing  made  of  it  by  Marco  Polo,  to  wliich  I 
will  refer  later  ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  impossibility  of  a  wall 
built  100  years  before  the  time  of  Ch'in  Shih  presenting  at 
the  present  day  so  recent  an  appearance,  comparatively 
speaking,  as  that  which  this  portion  does.  Anyone 
standing  on  the  sea-shore  at  Shan-hai  kuan  and  looking 
at  the  wall  where  it  abuts  on  the  beach  must,  if  he  thinks, 
be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  washed  as  it  is  at  high 
tide  by  the  sea,  this  rampart,  on  the  supposition  of  its 
being  considerably  over  2,000  years  old,  must  long  since 
have  crumbled  and  decayed.  The  part  usually  stated  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Mings  (and  even  this  is  said  by 
Du  Halde,  who  wrote  153  years  ago,  to  be  falling  down 
in  many  places)  is  that  which  runs  from  its  junction  with 
the  older  barrier  past  Nank'ou  in  a  south-western  and 
southern  direction,  and  divides  the  two  provinces  just 
mentioned,  and  the  similarity  in  structure  and  condition 
of  this  portion  with  that  wliich  runs  thence  to  the  Gulf 
adds  further  weight  to  the  above  argument.  A  still 
further  fact  in  its  support  would  seem  to  be  that,  as 
stated  by  Kircher  and  other  writers,  the  foundations  of 
the  original  erection  are  said  to  have  been  laid  in  the 
sea,  several  ships  filled  with  rough  masses  of  iron  Ijeing 
sunk  to  render  it  steadfast :  "  Supported  on  which 
foundations  it  rises  towards  the  west  and  the  region  of 
Liaotung,"  etc.  Whether  this  is  fable,  or  whether  it  refers 
to  the  wall  of  Yen,  which  may  or  may  not  have  termi- 
mitated  at  Shan-hai  kuan.  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  I  can 
testify  from  personal  observation  that  it  does  not  refer  to 
the  one  which  exists  at  the  present  day  at  the  latter  place. 
This  argument  would  also  explain  the  reason  of  their 
being  no   trace  left  of  the   wall  of  Yen,  as  well  as  the 

well  have   been    erected   by   him.      Its  find  auy  notice,  ancient  or  modern,  of  a 

course  westward,  also,   from   the  former  Ch'ao  Yang  other   than  the  one   entered 

place  is  not  uientioned,  and   no  record  of  in  the  map,  and   the   course   followed  by 

a  wall  in  this  part,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the    wall    of    Yen    must    therefore    be 

exists.     I  have,  however,  been  unable  to  regarded  as  extremely  uncertain. 
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very  ruinous  condition  of  those  parts  which  are  known  to 
have  been  built  about  the  time  of  the  first  Emperor  of 
the  Ch'in  dynasty,'  though,  owing  to  the  absence  of  any 
trace  of  foundations,  some  doubt  may  well  exist  as  to 
whether  certain  portions  were  ever  carried  into  execution 
at  all.  This  refers  of  course  only  to  the  part  designed  by 
Ch'in  Shih,  and  derives  some  support  from  historical 
facts.  Of  these  the  first  is  that  onl}-  three  of  the  ten  years 
(B.C.  214  to  B.C.  204)  alleged  to  have  been  devoted  to  its 
construction  had  elapsed  before  the  death  of  its  founder ; 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  under  the  reign  of  his 
son,  who,  we  are  told,  "  was  unable  to  maintain  rule  over 
the  half-subdued  feudal  chieftains,"  the  people,  who 
"  were  required  to  supply  a  quota  of  men  from  each 
place,  feed  and  clothe  them  while  at  work,  and  continue 
this  expense  until  their  portion  was  built,"  either  desisted, 
on  the  fall  of  the  "  Napoleon  of  China,"  from  the  con- 
tinuation of  their  task,  or  completed  it  in  the  rough  and 
ready  fashion  of  which  the  greater  part  of  it  is  an 
example.  "  No  Monarch,"  we  read,  "  could  have  main- 
tained an  army  which  could  force  his  subjects  against 
their  will  to  do  such  a  work,  or  carry  it  on  to  completion 
after  his  death." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  age 
has  had  on  the  portions  which  were  built  in  those  early 
times  effects  which  we  find  to  be  wanting  in  the  case  of 
the  part  which  we  shall  presently  see  to  be  the  only  one 
deserving  the  title  usually  applied  to  the  whole. 

"  As  soon,"  says  Du  Halde,  "  as  one  leaves  it  (the  pro- 
vince of  Chihli)  to  pass  into  that  of  Chansi  towards  Tient- 
ching  Ouei,  the  wall  begins  to  be  nothing  but  beaten  earth  ; 
it  is  without  battlements  or  facing,  smaller,  and  at  most 
fifteen  feet  in  height.  However,  when  one  has  passed 
Cha  hou  keou,  in  lat.  40°  19'  .  .  .  it  is  covered  out- 
side with  brick,  and  among  its  towers  there  are  some 
which  are  very  large  and  built  of  brick  on  a  stone  base, 
but  it  does  not  continue  always  the  same. 

"  The  river  Hoang  Ho,  bordered  with  watch  towers,  in 
which  soldiers   are  stationed  as  sentinels  day  and  night, 

'  A  certain  amount  of  doubt  would  the  walls  which  Ch'in  Shih  is  said  to 
appear  to  be  thrown  on  the  durability  of  have  repaired  and  connected  were  found 
these  Chmese  structures  by  the  fact  that      by  him  in  a  ve7-y  dilapidated  condition. 
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"  takes  the  place  of  the  Great  Wall  towards  the  limits 
which  separate  the  province  of  Chansi  from  that  of  Chensi. 

"  1  beyond  tlie  TToanp-  IIo,  as  one  goes  towards  the  west 
ill  the  province  of  Chensi,  the  wall  is  nothing  but  earth  : 
it  is  low  and  n arrowy  and  sometimes  buried  in  the  sand 
(for  it  is  in  a  level  and  sandy  district),  and  is  in  some 
places  entirel}^  decayed, 

"  The  w^all  is  only  built  of  earth  in  these  cantons  {i.e. 
in  the  direction  of  Chia  Yii  Kuan),  but  it  is  kept  in  better 
repair  than  elsewhere  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Hami. 

"  When  one  has  passed  a  small  town  named  Tchouang 
Ian  ....  there  is  no  longer  any  w^all,  but  only  a 
ditch  of  moderate  size,  except  in  the  gorges  near  Si  Ning, 
which  are  walled  like  those  of  the  province  of  Chensi." 

Pere  Gerbillon,  too,  who  has  been  relied  upon  as  one 
of  the  chief  witnesses  to  its  vast  dimensions  and  incredible 
durability,  says  : — "  It  must  nevertheless  be  acknowledged 
that  those  who  have  described  it  in  their  narratives  have 
exaggerated  greatly,  imagining  without  doubt  that  it  was 
throughout  the  same  as  they  had  seen  it  in  some  of  the 
places  nearest  to  Peking,  or  at  certain  of  the  most  impor- 
tant passes." 

"  Now  that  the  Manchus,  "  says  De  Mailla,"  are  masters 
of  China,  the  repair  (of  the  wall)  is  naturally  neglected  ; 
fortifications  are  only  maintained  at  the  weakest  passes  ; 
the  rest  is  falling  to  ruin." 

Statements  of  like  kind  are  also  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  the  Abbe  Hue  and  in  the  Missionary  Travels 
in  China  and  Clwiese  Tartary.  by  the  "  Bishop  of  Corea." 
While  taking  exception  to  the  too  forcible  language  of  the 
latter  in  the  following  extract  we  may  quote  his  work  as 
containing  evidence  on  this  point  similar  to  that  given 
above.  "On  the  seventh  of  October,"  1834,  he  says  "we 
arrived  at  the  Great  Wall,  so  highly  extolled  by  those  who 
know  nothing  about  it,  and  so  emphatically  described  by 
those  who  have  never  seen  it.  ...  .  The  Great 
Wall    has  nothing  remarkable,  but  its  length,  which  is 

about   1,500  miles This  rampart,  formerly 

covered  with  bricks,  which  have  tumbled  down,  forms  the 
frontier  of  three  or  four  provinces,  each  of  which  would, 
in  Europe,  be  a  considerable  kingdom.     In  the  plains  and 
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"  I'a vines  it  is  a  regular  wall  fenced  with  battlements, 
between  thirty  and  forty  feet  high  ;  on  the  mountains,  I 
doubt  if  its  height  exceeds  ten  feet  ;  indeed,  on  the 
heights,  it  is  little  more  than  a  ridge  of  earth,  flanked  by 
numerous  projections  like  redoubts,  but  there  is  no  person 
to  guard  them." 

"  We  had  occasion,  says  "  M.  Hue,"  to  cross  the  Great 
Wall  at  more  than  fifteen  different  points  ;  we  often 
journeyed  entire  days  following  its  direction,  and  without 
losing  sight  of  it ;  sometimes  we  met  only  simple  masonry, 
instead  of  the  double  walls  that  run  along  northward  of 
Peking  ;  sometimes  it  is  an  embankment  of  earth  ;  it  even 
happened  to  us  to  see  this  famous  barrier  exclusively  com- 
posed of  some  small  stones  heaped  together." 

Of  more  recent  evidence  the  following  is  extracted  from 
a  letter  of  a  missionary  in  Kansuh  published  in  the  Chinese 
Recorder  for  May  last.  ''  It  (the  wall)  is  built  throughout 
of  loess  and  is  not  continuous,  the  longest  piece  without  a 
break  is  perhaps  a  mile  (English)  long.  It  averages 
twenty  feet  high,  and  fifteen  feet  across  at  the 
top.  ...  It  will  hardly  last  many  years  longer  as  its 
material  is  apparently  much  in  demand  for  building 
purposes." 

To  these  statements,  to  the  truth  of  which  I  can  testify 
so  far  as  concerns  those  portions  of  the  "  real "  Great 
Wall  which  I  have  visited,  I  will  add  only  one  more. 
"  All  accounts  agree,"  says  Mr.  Simpson  in  his  Meeting 
the  Sun,  "  that  that  portion  of  the  wall  which  we  visited, 
and  which  is  the  nearest  to  Peking,  is  the  best.  Either 
the  Emperors  of  the  time  were  anxious  to  have  it  strong 
at  that  part,  being  nearest  to  the  capital,  or  the  contrac- 
tors, or  whoever  had  charge  of  the  work,  were  closer  to 
the  eye  of  the  authorities,  and  had  to  do  their  work  well. 
To  the  westward  of  Peking  the  beautiful  masonry  ceases, 
the  protecting  towers  become  scarcer,  and  at  last  dis- 
appear. It  even  ceases  to  be  a  stone  wall,  and  is  in  parts 
only  an  earthern  parapet.  Towards  its  western  end  Hue 
and  Gabet  crossed  without  dismounting." 

Consider  we  now  the  relation  all  this  bears  to  the 
absence  of  any  mention  of  the  Great  Wall  by  Marco  Polo. 
"  It  has  often  been  cast  in  Marco's  teeth,"  writes  Colonel 
Yule,  "  that  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  Great  Wall  of 
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China,  and  that  is  true ;  whilst  the  apologies  made  for  the 
omission  have  always  seemed  to  me  unsatisfactory."     llts 
apology,  however,  seems  to  me  as  unsatisfactory  as  the 
others    did    to   him.      He    says :     "  I    think    if  we    read 
'  between  the  lines,'  we  shall  see  reason  to  believe  that  the 
wall  was  in  Polo's  mind  at   this  point  of  the  dictation, 
whatever  may    have  been   his  motive    for    withholding 
distincter  notice  of  it.     I  cannot  conceive  why  he  should 
say :    '  Here  is  what  we  call  the    countr}'    of  Gog    and 
Magog,'  except  as  intimating.  :  '  Here   we  are   beside  the 
Great  Wall  known  as  Eampart  of  Gog  and  Magog,  and 
being  there  he  tries  to  fmd  a  reason  why    thcae  names 
should  have  been  applied  to  it,"      Polo,  however,  tried  to 
find  a  reason  why  the  name  should  have  been  applied  to 
the  country,  not   to  the  wall,  and  surely   the  deduction  to 
be  drawn  from    his  words  is   just  the  opposite    to  that 
drawn  by  Colonel  Yule.     If   the  wall  ivas  in  Polo's  mind 
at  the  time  of  the  dictation  that  would  have  been,  judging 
from  the   habits  of  the  veteran  traveller,  a  very  strong 
reason  for  his  alluding  to  it ;  and  that  he  does  not  do  so 
seems  to  me  to  tend  to  prove  rather  that  it  was  not  in  his 
mind.     His  want  of  success  in  finding  a  reason  for  the 
application  of  the  name  would  not  have   caused  him  to 
withhold  all  notice  of  what  would  have  been  to  him  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  the  whole  of  his  long 
journey.     In  the  map  at  the   end  of  the  first  volume  of 
Colonel  Yule's  Marco  Polo  the  route  of  the  traveller  is 
marked  as  crossing  the  wall  about  midwav  between  Kuku 
Khotun  and  Sindachu,  and  as  running  thence  first  south- 
east   and  afterwards  south-west,  where  it   should    again 
cross    the    southern  branch  of  the  Great  Wall,  which  is 
omitted  in  the  map.     We  know,  however,  from  the  text 
and  from  other  maps  hi   Colonel  Yule's  work  that  from 
Sindachu  the  traveller  proceeded  to  Chandu,  and  returned 
thence  to  Cambulac,  or   Peking.    Whatever  may  be  the 
explanation  of  the  discrepancies  in  the  maps,  we  thus  find 
that  he   should  have  crossed  the  wall  no  less   than  four 
times,  not  to  mention  his  visits  to  Suchau  and  Kanchou  in 
the  west,  where  he  must  have  crossed  it  first  of  all  on  his 
eastward  journey.     Surely  so  acute  an  observer  could  not 
have  withheld  notice  of  so  vast  a  structure   when,  on  the 
current  hypothesis,  it  was  thus  frequently  forced  upon  his 
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attention .  It  seems  to  me  that  the  simplest  and  most 
probable  explanation  is,  that  Marco  Polo  did  not  see  the 
Great  Wall  because  it  was  not  there  to  see.  The  old  wall 
was  decaying  or  dead  and  the  new  one  was  still  unborn, 
and  so  he  made  no  mention  of  either.  We  have  seen  that, 
at  the  present  day,  it  would  be  easy  to  ride  over  the  wall 
of  Cli'in  Shih  without  recognising  in  it  anything  conveying 
the  idea  contained  in  the  words  "  Great  Wall "  as 
commonly  interpreted.  The  walls  of  Ch'as  and  Yen 
decayed  in  less  than  a  hundred  years,  and  the  Ming  wall 
is  already  going  to  ruin,  so  that,  more  especially  as  no 
record  exists  of  any  repairs  being  done  for  at  least  700 
years  before  Polo's  time  (and  even  then  it  is  extremely  un- 
certain whether  the  portions  repaired  were  in  the  part 
which  would  have  been  seen  by  that  traveller),  the  most 
satisfactory  way  out  of  the  difficulty  seems  to  be  the  one 
above  indicated ;  and  the  very  mild  references  to  a 
rampart  of  Yajuj  and  Majuj  by  Abulfeda  and  Eashiduddin 
can  have  no  effect  on  this  conclusion. 

Having  thus  gained  some  idea  as  to  what  conceptions 
we  may  legitimately  form  of  the  existing  condition  of  the 
Great  Wall,  let  us  examine  its  form  and  structure  where 
we  find  it  complete  at  the  present  day,  taking  as  our 
example  that  part  which  merits  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word  the  adjective  usually  applied  to  it. 

The  Wan  li  Ch'ang  Ch'eng,i  or  myriad  mile  wall," 
the  indefinite  term  applied  to  it  by  the  Chinese,  is 
seen  at  its  best  at  Nauk'ou  Pass,  and  at  many 
of  the  passes  thence  eastwards  to  the  sea.  The 
most  complete  account  of  it,  as  seen  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kupei  k'ou,  is  contained  in  Staunton's  Account  of  Lord 
Macartney  s  Embassy,  and  the  plans,  sections,  and  elevation 
annexed,  with  the  references  accompanying  them,  have 
been  taken  from  that  work.  In  explaining  the  structure, 
dimensions,  and  uses  of  the  wall  I  shall  avail  myself 
largely  of  this  description,  partly  because  I  cannot  im- 
prove upon  it,  and  partly  because  of  the  especial  value 
attaching  to  it  on  account  of  the  careful  measurements 
taken  by  Captain  Parish  on  the  spot  in  1793. 

"  What,"  says  the  author.  "  the  eye  could,  from  a 
single  spot,  embrace  of  these  fortified  walls,  carried  along 

^    lit.,     "  ten    thousand-li-long-wall,"  first  so  called  in  the  Ch'in  dynasty. 
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"the  rklo-es  of  hills,  over  th(!  tops  ol'the  highest  uiountains, 
descending  into  the  dec])est  vallies,  crossing  upon  arches 
over  rivers,  and  doubled  and  trcljled  in  many  parts  to 
take  in  important  passes,  and  interspersed  with  towers  or 
massy  bastions  at  almost  every  hundred  yards,  as  far  as 
the  sight  could  reach, — presented  to  the  mind  an  under- 
taking   of    stupendous    magJiitude The 

travellers  were  now  able  to  determine,  fioni  their  own 
feelino's,  thai  it  was  not  alone  the  dimensions  of  those 
walls,  however  considerable,  that  made  the  impi'ession  of 
wonder  upon  the  persons  who  had  hitherto  seen  these 
intended  barriers  against  the  Tartars.  xlstonishnient 
seldom  is  excited  by  the  mere  effect  of  the  continuance 
or  multiplication  of  labour,  that  may  be  performed  by 
common  means.  It  was  the  extreme  difficulty  of  con- 
ceiving how  the  materials  could  be  conveyed,  and  such 
structures  raised,  in  situations  apparently  inaccessible, 
which  principally  occasioned  surprise  and  admiration. 
One  of  the  most  elevated  ridges  over  which  the  great 
wall  is  carried  has  been  ascertained  to  measure  five 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty -five  feet. 

"  This  species  of  fortification,  for  to  call  it  simply  by 
the  name  of  wall  does  not  convey  an  adequate  idea  of 
such  a  fabric,  is  described  to  extend,  though  not  equally 
perfected  throughout,  in  a  course  of  fifteen  hundred 
miles  ;  for  of  that  length  was  the  boundary  line  between 
the  civilized  Chinese,  and  several  restless  Tartar  tribes. 
Upon  such  barriers,  indeed,  was  not  supposed  to  depend 
the  fate  of  nations  in  actual  war.  A  superior  army  is 
always  found  to  overcome  every  species  of  defence  ;  no 
fortification  is  impregnable  ;  but  fortresses  delay  the 
progress  of  an  enemy.  They  preserve  a  country  Irom 
being  surprised  by  a  sudden  invasion ;  and  fortified  walls 
protracted  along  a  boundary  line,  serve  as  a  protection 
against  sudden  unexpected  inroads,  or  the  partial  attacks 
of  individual  plunderers  in  the  midst  of  peace." 

Particular  attention  was  paid  by  Captain  Parish,  who 
accompanied  the  Embassy,  to  the  architecture  and 
dimensions  of  the  wails  and  towers.  1  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  in  extenso  his  accurate  description  and  careful 
measurements       He  observes, — 

"  The  body  of  the  great  wall  is  an  elevation  of  earth, 
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"  retained  on  each  side  by  a  wall  of  masonry,  and  terraced 
by  a  platform  of  square  bricks.  The  retaining  walls, 
continued  above  its  platform,  form  its  parapets.  Its 
dimensions,  independently  of  fractional  parts,  were  as 
follows  : 

Feet, 

"  Height  of  the  brick  work  to  the  bottom  of 

the  cordon  ...  ...  ...  20 

"  From  the  bottom  of  the  cordon  to  the  top  of 

parapet  ...  ...  ...  5 

"  Total  height  of  the  brick  wall      ...  25 

"  The  brick  wall  is  placed  upon  a  basis  of  stone  project- 
ing about  two  feet  beyond  the  brick-work,  and  of  which 
the  height  is  irregular,  owing  to  the  irre^i^ularity  of  the 
ground  over  which  it  runs  ;  but  not  more  than  two  courses 
appear  above  the  sod,  amounting  to  somewhat  above  two 
feet. 

Feet.       Inches. 

"  Thickness  of  each  parapet  wall  at 

top  ...  ...  1         6 

"At  the  cordon  ...  ...  2         3 

"  Depth  of  the  cordon  ...  6 

"  Projection  of  the  cordon  ...  6 

"  Thickness  of  each  retaining  wall 
where  it  rests  upon  the  stone 
base  ...  ...  5         0 

"  The  bottom  of  the  cordon  is  upon  a  level  with  the 
terrepleine  of  the  wall. 

"  Entire  thickness  of  the  wall,  including  the  elevation 
of  earth,  which  is  eleven  feet  thick  in  every  part  of  it. 

Feet.       Inches. 

"  At  the  cordon    ...  ...  15  6 

"  At  the  bottom  of  the  brickwork  21  0 

"  Thickness  of  the  stone  base     ...  25  0 

"  There  is,  in  many  parts,  a  small  ditch  beyond  the 
stone  foundation  of  the  wall. 


"  In  relation  to  the  embrasures,  the 
height  of  the  merlon   is 

"  Width  of  the  embrasures  within 
and  without 


Feet.     Inches. 
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"  Distance    between     tliem,    from 

centre  to  centre...  ...  0  0 

"  As  to  the  loopholes 

"  Height  of  the  opening  ...  I  0 

"  Width  of  the  opening  .,.  10 

"  Dejjth  of  the  scarp  ...  4  0 

"  Distance  between  two  ...  9  0 

"  The  bottom  of  the  loopholes  is  on  a  level  with  the  terre- 
pleine  of  the  wall,  and  from  thence  they  are  sloped  down- 
wards, so  as  to  discover  an  enemy  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  basis  of  the  wall.  It  will  perhaps  be  thought  that  this 
position  is  much  better  calculated  for  the  use  of  firearms, 
than  for  that  of  bows  and  arrows. 

"  The  towers  incorporated  with  the  great  wall  are 
distant  from  each  other  about  100  yards ';  but  as  the  plan 
of  the  wall  is  a  curve  line,  this  distance  estimated  by  that 
line  is  variously,  and  sometimes  considerably  increased  ; 
when  greater  strength  was  required,  they  are  sometimes 
more  frequent.  Their  dimensions  and  constructions,  and 
the  positions  they  hold  with  respect  to  the  wall,  also  vary 
considerably  with  their  situations.  The  first  of  those 
which  was  examined  consisted  of  one  story  upon  a  level 
with  the  terrepleine  of  the  wall ;  and  above  this,  a 
jjarapet  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  wall.  It  had  three 
embrasures  or  ports  below  in  each  front,  anJ  two  in  each 
front  of  the  parapet  of  its  platform.  Its  dimensions  were 
as  follows  :-  - 

Feet.       Inches. 

"  Length  of  each  side  of  the  square 

at  the  base 
"  Length  of  each  side  at  the  top. . . 
"  Height  of  its  stone  base 
"  Height    of  the    brick  wall  from 

the  stone  base  to  the  cordon  ...  28 

"  From  the    cordon  to   the  top  of 

the  parapet 
"  Total  height  of  the  tower 
"  Width  of  the  lower   embrasures 

or  ports 
"  Their   height 

"  The  embrasures  of  the  parapet  were  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  those  of  the  wall. 


40 

0 

80 

0 

4 

0 

5 

0 

37 

4 

3 

0 

3 

0 
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"  This  tower  projects  eighteen  feet  beyond  the  wall, 
towards  Tartary.  At  the  base  it  is  entered  off  the  plat- 
form of  the  wall  by  one  of  its  ports,  which  is  cut  away 
a  little  for  this  purpose. 

"  The  second  tower  which  was  examined  differed 
materially  from  the  first,  as  to  its  form,  dimensions,  and 
situations.  It  consisted  of  two  stories,  besides  its  plat- 
form. The  lower  story  was  on  a  level  with  the  terrepleine 
of  the  wall.  It  was  a  square  and  almost  solid  mass  of 
stone,  intersected  with  arched  passages  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  at  each  extremity  of  which  was  a  window  or  large 
port  in  the  centre  of  each  side  of  the  square.  By  two 
of  these  it  communicated  with  the  terrepleine  of  the 
wall  on  each  side  ;  thus  this  tower  offers  two  flanks  to 
the  wall.  Midway  between  the  entrance  and  the  centre 
of  the  cross  is  a  narrow  staircase,  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  the  wall,  which  communicates  with  the 
second  story,  This  may  be  said  to  contain  but  one  room, 
formed  by  three  parallel  arches,  in  a  direction  perpendi- 
cular to  the  entrance,  having  three  arched  intervals  of 
communication  between  each.  Those  in  the  centre  are 
in  a  line  which  bisects  the  building,  and  are  in  the 
direction  of  the  wall  ;  the  others  are  in  lines  parallel  to 
this  on  each  side.  Thus  a  square  room  is  formed, 
consisting  of  three  equal  arches,  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  three  lines  of  arches  of  communication,  leaving  four 
square  piers  of  masonry  about  the  centre.  The 
extremities  of  each  parallel  arch  are  pierced  for  ports  or 
embrasures,  three  of  which  face  the  wall  on  each  side ; 
the  entire  ports  facing  the  wall  enfilade  the  terrepleine  on 
each  side  of  the  tower  ;  the  others  flank  the  sides  of  the 
wall  in  each  direction.  The  ports  in  the  other  faces  of 
the  tower  look  to  the  north  and  south-  In  the  parapet 
of  the  platform  are  twelve  embrasures,  three  in  each 
front,  with  a  loophole  in  each  interval.  Thus  each  front 
in  this  tower  presents  on  the  lower  story  one  port,  on 
the  second  story  three  ports  ;  on  the  platform  three 
embrasures  and  five  loopholes.  It  owes  probably  the 
superior  strength  of  its  construction  to  its  vicinity  to  the 
river,  and  short  distance  from  the  outer  gate.  On  this 
latter  accovmt  it  is  that  the  tower  is  particularly 
strengthened  on  each  side  of  the  wall,  defending  it  on 

VOL.   XLV  3  D 
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"  one  side  towards  the  rivei- ;  luid  should  tliis  be  forced, 
protecting  on  the  other  side  the  entrance  of  the  gate. 
The  dimensions  of  this  second  tower  were  as  follow  : 


Feet, 

Inches. 

"  Height  of  the  stone  base 

4 

0 

"  Floor  of  the  first  story 

16 

0 

"  Height    of  the  arch  of  the  first 

story 

8 

0 

"Thickness  of  the  arch 

1 

3 

"  Thickness  of  the  flooring  of  the 

second  story 

4 

"Height  of  the  parallel  arches    ... 

12 

0 

"  Thickness  of  the  parallel  arches 

1 

3 

"  Thickness  of  the  flooring  of  the 

platform 

• 

4 

"  Height  of  the  parapet  of  the  plat- 

form 

5 

0 

"  Total  height  of  the  tower         48  2 

"  Length  of  each  side  of  the  square 

at  top  ...  ...  36         0 

"  Length  of  each  side  of  the  square 

at  tlie  base         ...  ...  42         0 

"  Dimensions  of  the  lower  story. 

"  Width  of  the  intersecting  arches 

"  Length  of  the  intersecting  arches 

"  Height  of  the  arches  .  . 

"  Width  of  ports  or  embrasures  . . . 

"  Height  of  the  same 

"  Height  of  the  cut  for  doors 
"  The  embrasures  are  arched  at  the  top. 

"  Width  of  the  opening  for  staircase 

"  Height  of  the  opening 
"Dimensions  of  the  second  story. 

"  Length  of  each  side  of  the  room 

"Width  of  the  parallel  arches 

"  Length  of  the  same 

"  Height  of  the  same 

"  Interval    between    the    parallel 
arches 

"  Width  of  arches  of  communication 


3 

0 

33 

0 

8 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

28 

0 

6 

0 

28 

0 

12 

0 

5 

0 

5 

7 

5 

0 

8 

0 

5 

7 

5 

0 

4 

0 

2 

6 

8 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 
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"  Length  of  the  same 

"  Height  of  the  same 

"  Length  of  the  piers  of  masonry... 

"  Breadth  of  the  piers 

"  Width  of  recess  for  embrasures 

"  Depth  of  recess  ... 

"  Height  of  recess 

"  Width  of  the  embrasures 

"  Height  of  the  embrasures 

"  The  dimensions  of  the  parapets, embrasures,  and  loop- 
holes, are  as  in  the  first  tower, 

"  The  embrasures  or  ports  in  each  of  the  rooms,  and  the 
recesses  for  those  of  the  second  story,  are  all  arched. 

"The  coins  of  the  doors,  windows,  ports,  embrasures,  and 
many  of  the  salient  angles  and  staircases  in  the  towers,  a.s 
well  as  the  broad  bases  or  stone  foundations  of  the  towers 
and  intervening  wall,  are  of  a  strong  grey  granite,  with 
little  mixture  of  mica  in  it. 

"The  rest  of  those  buildings  consist  of  bricks  of  a  bluish 
colour.  They  are  laid  in  lamina  of  a  brick  thick  each  ; 
forming,  as  it  were,  so  many  distinct  walls  as  there  are 
bricks  in  thickness.  They  differ  in  their  dimensions 
according  to  the  situations  in  which  they  are  placed. 
Those  in  the  front  of  the  wall  and  towers,  are  as  follows  : 

Feet.       Inches. 

Thickness  of  the  bricks  ...  3f 

Width  of  the  same  ...  7^ 

Length  ...  ...  1         3 

"  Those  for  the  terraces  of  the  wall  and  towers,  differ 
only  from  the  former  in  being  perfectly  square,  each  side 
containing  fifteen  inches.  Wherever,  for  finishing  the 
tapering  tops  of  the  parapets,  bricks  of  the  usual 
dimensions  would  not  answer,  instead  of  rudely  chipping 
off  these  to  the  form  required,  as  has  been  sometimes 
directed  by  negligent  or  ignorant  artists,  care  was  taken 
to  mould  other  bricks  purposely  of  the  form  and  size 
proportioned  to  each  separate  use.  The  cement  or  mortar 
between  the  difterent  layers  of  brick,  was  upwards  of  half 
an  inch  in  thickness,  and  had  a  very  small  proportion  of 
any  ingredient  in  it,  to  alter  the  perfect  whiteness  of  the 
calcined  limestone. 
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"  The  blue  colour  of  the  bricks,  led  to  doubt  whether 
they  had  been  exposed  to  any  greater  than  the  sun's 
couinion  heat,  thou<4-h  they  had  so  long  resisted  the 
influence  of  time  and  weather.  It  has  been  ascertained 
by  experiment,  that  a  mass  of  clay  or  brick  contracts  in  its 
dimensions  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire  ;  and  that 
this  contraction  is  increased  in  proportion  as  the  he;tt 
augments  ;  but  that  the  mass  does  not  return  to  its  former 
dimensions  after  being  withdrawn  from  the  fire.  Had 
tlie  bricks,  used  for  the  great  wall,  been  baked  only  in 
the  sun,  they  would  contract  when  exposed  to  a  wood  fn^e 
or  red  heat ;  but  which,  on  trial,  turned  out  not  to  be  the 
case.  Indeed  some  of  the  kilns  still  subsist  near  the  great 
wall,  where  probably  the  bricks  of  which  it  is  composed 
were  burned.^ 

"  The  great  wall  does  not  appear  to  have  been  intended 
as  a  defence  against  cannon,  since  the  parapets  are  in- 
sufHcient  to  resist  the  force  of  cannon  shot.  But  the 
soles  of  embrasures  of  the  towers,  were  observed  to  have 
been  pierced  with  small  holes,  similar  to  those  used  in 
Europe  for  the  reception  of  the  swivels  of  wall-pieces. 
The  holes  appear  to  be  a  part  of  the  original  construction 
of  the  w^all ;  and  it  seems  difficult  to  assign  them  any 
other  purpose,  than  that  of  resistance  to  the  recoil  of 
fire-arms.  The  field-pieces  seen  in  Cliina  are  generally 
mounted  with  swivels,  for  which  these  holes  are  well 
calculated ;  and  though  the  parapets  are  not  capable  of 
resisting  cannon  shot,  they  are  sufficiently  strong  to 
withstand  these  small  pieces.  Several  of  them  were 
observed  on  the  parade  of  the  troops  at  Koo-pe-koo. 
They  were  mounted  upon  stands,  on  which  they  traversed 
with  swivels.  From  these  considerations,  it  does  not 
seem  unlikely,  that  the  claim  of  the  Chinese  to  a  very 
early  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  gunpowder,  is  not 
without  foundation." 

To  this  detailed  description  I  will  only  add  one  remark 
with  reference  to  the  last  paragraph.  The  wall  certainly, 
as  Captain  Parish  remarks,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
intended  as  a  defence  against  cannon.     Both  Kircher  and 

'  This  is  another  fact  tending  to  prove  filled  with  sand  and  thus  rendered  undis- 

the  comparatively  recent  construction  of  cernible,  to  cause  it  to  endure  so  as  to  be 

this  part  of  the  wall,  for  there  is  nothing  recognisable     2,000    years    after   it    had 

in  a  Chinese  kiln,  even  if  it  escaped  being  ceased  to  be  used. 
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Dii  Halde  relate  that  the  work  was  built  of  such  strength 
that  if  a  nail  could  be  inserted  anywhere  in  the  joints  of 
the  stones,  the  builders  of  that  part  atoned  for  the  defect 
with  their  lives ;  and  though  tliis  may  have  been  but  a 
test  of  general  good  workmanship,  still  the  idea  which 
presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  artificer  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  spears  and  arrows  rather  than  of  shot  and 
shell.  The  towers  also,  in  the  older  structure,  are  said  to 
have  been  built  two  how-shots  apart,  so  that  the  whole 
space  between  might,  if  necessary,  be  protected  by  them. 
The  fact  of  the  finding  of  holes  which,  if  Captain  Parish's 
supposition  is  correct,  were  intende  1  for  the  reception  of 
the  swivels  of  wall- pieces,  seems  to  confirm  what  I  have 
said  above  as  to  the  age  of  the  part  of  the  wall  just 
described  ;  for,  whatever  knowledge  the  Chinese  may 
have  had  of  the  effects  of  gunpowder  in  jDrimitive  times 
(and  the  researches  of  Mayers  show  that  this  explosive 
did  not  probably  become  known  to  them — and  then  to  a 
partial  extent  only,  and  from  foreign  sources —  until 
about  the  period  500-600  a.d.),  they  certainly  had  not 
begun,  so  early  as  the  Ch'in  dynasty,  to  fight  with 
powder  and  shot. 

Our  conceptions,  then,  of  the  Great  Wall  of  China 
must  be  modified  on  the  following  points.  In  place  of 
one  continuous  wall  of  vast  dimensions  extending  unin- 
terruptedly for  a  distance  of  one  thousand  five  hundred 
miles,  winding  over  hill  and  dale,  mountains  and  rivers, 
and  presenting  an  appearance  almost  as  new 
and  uninjured  as  when  built  by  the  Emperor 
Ch'in  Shih  two  thousand  years  ago,  we  must 
picture  to  ourselves  several  walls,  all  now  in  a  more 
or  less  ruined  condition,  some  built  before  and  some  after 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  just  named,  which  may  or  may 
not  have  been  repaired,  completed,  and  connected  by  him, 
and  at  one  time  have  presented  the  magnificent  spectacle 
which  we  are  usually  taught  to  look  upon  as  exhibited 
throughout  in  the  same  proportions  and  elaborate  degree 
of  finish  in  the  older  Great  Wall  as  we  find  in  that  por- 
tion which  was  constructed  during  the  Ming  dynasty. 
As  regards  the  latter  we  have  seen  that  it  must  be  con- 
sidered to  be  of  greater  extent  than  is  usually  supposed, 
extending  not    merely  in  a  north    and  south  direction 
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between  the  provinces  of  Clutnsi  and  Cliilili,  l^ut  also 
eastwards  to  the  sea  at  Shan-hai  Kuan,  being  either  an 
entirely  new  wall  or  the  repair  of  an  older  one  now 
decayed  ;  but  in  any  case  not  being  the  original  wall 
either  of  the  Prince  of  Yen  or  of  the  Emperor  Ch'in  Shih  ; 
a  conclusion  which  we  found  to  accord  with  the  present 
comparatively  recent  aspect  of  that  part,  to  account  for 
certain  appearances  in  the  existing  structure  which  have 
had  no  use  in  primitive  warfare,  and  to  explain  also,  in  a 
more  satisftictory  manner  than  has  hitherto  been  done,  the 
silence  of  Marco  Polo  on  the  subject. 

The  Great  Wall  of  China  will  never  be  repaired.  It 
will  stand  on  in  silence  through  the  ages  like  some  vast 
tombstone  of  a  bygone  time,  but  the  circumstances  which 
caused  its  erection  and  would  necessitate  its  restoration 
will  never  recur.  Now  that  China  is  learning  that  float- 
ing walls  are  of  more  real  service  to  her  than  stone  ones, 
she  is  not  likely  to  waste  on  the  latter  energies  which  she 
perceives  would  be  more  usefully  expended  in  making  and 
organising  the  former ;  and  although  her  principal  enemy 
occupies  relatively  the  same  geographical  position  as  did 
the  nations  against  whom  the  wall  was  erected  as  a 
defence,  yet,  however  serviceable  they  may  have  been  in 
the  past,  such  appurtenances  of  primitive  warfare  would 
be  of  little  use  in  the  present.  So  that  this  vast  structure, 
which  has  been  reckoned  amongst  the  seven  wonders  of 
the  world,  and  has,  as  it  were,  been  a  spectator  of 
interesting  periods  of  Chinese  history  for  so  many  ages  of 
a  picturesque  past,  has  nothing  left  but  to  await  the  day 
when  Time  shall  bid  it  cease  to  exist. 


U'K  i! 
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PLANS,  SECTIONS,  AND  ELEVATION  OF  THE  GEEAT  WALL 

OF  CHINA,  and  some  of  the  Towers,   near  the  Pass  of  the  pei  k'ou.     From 
Staunton's  Account  of  Lord  Macartney's  Embassy,  1793. 

References. 

Plate   I. 
Fig  1. — Elevation  of  the  Great  Wall  with  a  Tower. 
2.— Section  of  the  Wall. 
3.— Plan  of  the  Wall  and  Tower. 

Plate  II. 

4. — Plan  of  the  lower  story  of  a  Tower. 

5. — Plan  of  the  second  story. 

6. — Plan  of  the  platform  of  the  top  of  the  Tower. 

7. — Section  through  AB. 

Remarks. 

The  section  shows  two  retaining  walls  whose  thickness  is  one  foot 
six  inches  at  the  top,  and  five  feet  at  the  base.  They  are  built  of 
bricks  of  a  blueish  colour.  The  width  of  the  top,  including 
the  thickness  of  the  parapets,  is  fourteen  feet ;  the  intermediate  space 
is  filled  with  earth  and  small  stones,  with  a  terrace  of  bricks,  each 
one  foot  three  inches  square,  and  three  and  three-quarter  inches  in 
thickness. 

The  tower  is  entered  from  the  waU  by  a  postern  [r<]  (Fig.  4  &  7), 
which  for  this  purpose  is  cut  a  little  lower  than  the  other  parts  of  the 
same  story,  as  appears  by  the  section  (Fig.  7).  The  terrepleine  of  the 
waU  is  on  a  level  with  this  story.  The  room  consists  of  two  arches 
intersecting  one  another  at  right  angles,  at  each  extremity  of  which 
there  is  a  port. 

The  communication  with  the  second  story  is  by  the  stairs  marked  [bl 
(Figs.  4  &  5).  The  room  (Fig.  5)  consists  of  two  parallel  arches  in 
the  direction  of  AB,  having  three  arched  intervals  of  communication 
between  each  perpendicidar  to  that  direction.  They  are  marked 
by  dotted  lines  in  the  plan.  An  arch  is  also  thrown  across  the  centre 
principal  arch  which  is  described  in  the  plan  by  dotted  lines.  This  is 
necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  stairs  of  communication  with  the 
platform  of  the  tower.     (See  Fig.  6). 

On  the  platform  are  twelve  embrasures,  and  a  loop-hole  in  each 
interval  is  opened  from  the  bottom  of  the  parapet.  The  centres  of  the 
soles  of  the  embrasures  are  pierced  with  small  holes  similar  to  those  in 
Europe  intended  for  the  swivels  of  wall-pieces. 

By  the  section  it  appears  that  the  arches  between  each  story  are  one 
foot  three  inches  thick,  the  most  general  length  of  a  brick,  to  which 
four  inches  are  added  for  the  thickness  of  the  terrace  of  brick,  which 
is  general  through  all  the  work. 

The  towers  diSer  in  their  construction  ;  one  (of  which  Staimton  gives 
an  elevation),  was  observed  to  have  greater  strength  and  height  than 
most  of  those  near  it  on  account  of  its  situation  upon  the  river. 


]V[UEAL    AND     OTHER    TAINTINGS,     IN     ENGLISH 
CIIURCHE8.1 

By     J.     L.     ANDRl'l 

The  subject  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  treat  in  the 
following"  remarks  is  so  extensive  in  its  scope,  and  so 
much  has  been  written  respecting  it,  that  is  with  some 
degree  of  dillidence  that  I  enter  upon  it,  feeling  that  what 
I  may  say  will  perhaps  be  found  but  trite  in  character, 
and  as  an  oft-told  tale  to  most  of  my  hearers.  But 
although  there  have  been  many  excellent  papers  written 
and  illustrated  in  the  volumes  of  the  various  Antiquarian 
Societies,  treating  of  church  paintings,  they  generally 
deal  only  with  individual  examples  ;  it  therefore  seemed 
to  me  that  a  short  analysis,  as  it  were,  of  the  whole 
subject  might  not  be  altogether  superfluous,  especially  as 
at  the  present  moment  it  must  be  a  source  of  much  regret 
to  all  of  us,  that  many  of  these  remains  of  ancient  art  are 
fast  perishing.  When  a  painting  has  been  uncovered 
from  the  wdiitewash,  under  which  it  has  been  hidden, 
probably  from  the  days  of  the  Reformation,  its  fate 
generally  appears  to  be  this  : — It  is  either  re-whitewashed 
over  as  unsightly,  or  left  to  fade  away,  which  it  does  at  a 
rapid  rate  on  its  fresh  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  ;^  so 
that  on  visiting  a  church  where  we  have  been  led  to 
expect  the  existence  of  extensive  remains  of  paintings  we 
perceive  but  the  faintest  traces  of  colour,  or  bare  walls ;  a 
fact  which  can  be  vouched  for  in  numerous  instances,  as 
for  example  at  Hadleigh,  Essex,  some  twenty  years  ago 
there  was  a  very  perfect  picture  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 

'  Read  at  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  would  be  to  restore  them.     Antiquaries 

Institute,  April  I'ith,  1888.  who  were  pre.sent  at  the  first  discovery 

-  Speaking  of  the  tombs  in  Etruria   a  of  some  of  the  finest  tombs,  are  shocked 

writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  says  of  at  the  difference  which  a  few  years  have 

their  mural  paintings  "  They  are  rapidly  made  in  the  vividness  of  colour  and  even 

perishing  from  damp  and  decay  in  the  of    the   outlines." — Edin.    Rev.,    April, 

excavated   sepulchres,    and   modern    art  1841,  p.  136. 
seems  as  inadequate   to  preserve   as   it 
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and  Child,  of  which  at  the  present  time  scarcely  a  trace 
remains  ;  the  same  loss  is  occurring  at  Hardham,  Sussex, 
the  entire  walls  of  whose  church  were  covered  with 
scriptural  and  other  subjects,  which  are  now  almost 
obliterated  from  the  effects  of  the  damp  site  on  which  the 
edifice  is  l^uilt,  and  at  West  Chiltington  in  the  same 
county  the  extremely  elegant  pictorial  decorations  have 
considerably  faded  since  their  discovery  only  a  short  time 
back.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  of  many 
similar  remains  no  public  record  seems  to  exist,  repre- 
sentations of  but  a  few  of  their  number  finding  their  way 
into  the  pages  of  the  "  Collections  "  of  the  various  local 
Archaeological  Societies. 

It  is  not  intended  in  the  following  remarks  to  enter  into 
the  history  of  wall  painting  in  England,  but  to  describe 
as  fully  as  the  brief  nature  of  a  paper  will  allow,  the 
general  disposition,  or  arrangement,  of  pictorial  subjects 
throuo'hout  the  fabric  of  a  mediaeval  church,  with  a  glance 
at  the  usual  artistic  treatment  of  the  more  favourite  repre- 
sentations in  vogue  during  the  middle  ages. 

There  are  two  passages  in  Venerable  Bede's  Life  of  St. 
Benedict  Biscop,  which  show  so  clearly  the  intentions  of 
our  ancestors  in  covering  the  walls  of  their  churches  with 
pictures,  that  their  quotation  here  needs  no  apology. 
Speaking  of  the  saints'  return  after  his  fourth  visit  to 
Eome,  he  says : 

"  He  brought  with  him  pictures  of  sacred  images  to 
adorn  the  church  of  blessed  Peter  the  Apostle,  which  he 
had  constructed,  namely,  that  of  the  Blessed  Mother  of 
God  and  ever  Virgin  Mary,  together  with  those  of  the 
twelve  Apostles,  with  which  he  intended  to  adorn  the 
same  church  in  the  nave,  on  boards  placed  from  wall  to 
wall,  the  images  from  the  evangelical  history  on  the  south, 
and  figures  from  the  Apocalypse  of  the  blessed  John  on 
the  north  wall  so  that  everyone  who  entered  the  church, 
even  if  they  were  ignorant  of  letters,  wherever  they 
turned  their  graze  mio-ht  have  before  them  either  the 
amiable  countenance  of  Christ,  though  but  in  an  image, 
or  with  watchful  mind  might  remember  the  grace  of  (>ur 
Lord's  incarnation  or  having  before  their  eyes  the  perils 
of  the  last  judgment,  might  be  reminded  to  examine 
themselves  the  more  strictly." 

VOL.    XLV  3  E 
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He  afterwards  describes  the  fifth  journey  of  S.  Benedict 
to  Koine,  stating  that  he  returned  with  a  large  number  of 
sacred  books,  and  a  no  less  numl^er  of  the  images  of 
saints. 

"  He  also  brought  with  him  pictures  of  the  Divine  his- 
tory, which  he  hung  round  the  whole  of  the  church  of  the 
]51essed  Mother  of  God,  which  he  made  in  the  greater 
monastery;  also  images  for  the  adornment  of  the  church 
and  monastery  of  Blessed  Paul  the  Apostle,  showing  the 
agreement  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament  ably 
describing  their  connection  ;  for  example,  Isaac  bearing 
the  wood  with  which  he  was  to  be  sacrificed,  and  Christ 
carrying  His  cross  upon  which  he  was  about  to  suffer, 
were  placed  next  to  each  other.  Again  the  serpent  raised 
up  by  Moses  in  the  desert,  was  compared  with  the  Son  of 
Man  elevated  on  His  cross." 

Such  were  the  ideas  prevailing  in  Saxon  times  on  the 
subject  of  church  paintings,  and  similar  opinions  have 
probably  been  held  by  the  majority  of  Englishmen  ever 
since.  I  now  proceed  to  consider  how  they  were  carried 
out  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  small  churches  consisting  of  a  nave  and  chancel 
without  aisles,  the  walls  were  commonly  divided  into  three 
parts,  in  the  two  upper  of  which  subjects  were  intro- 
duced, whilst  the  lowest,  or  dado,  was  sometimes  painted 
to  represent  textile  hangings,  or  with  some  variety  of 
the  masonry  patterns,  with  which  also  spaces  not  occupied 
by  figure  compositions  were  decorated,  or  with  powdering 
or  diapers,  which  were  often  of  much  richness  in  later 
times,  as  an  example  formerly  at  Therfield,  Herts,  showed. 
The  splays  or  sides  of  the  windows  were  covered  with 
three  or  four  subjects  in  each,  the  figures  of  which  were 
necessarily  small,  but  well  seen  from  their  favourable 
position  as  regards  light  :  if  not  covered  with  figure 
compositions,  in  early  work  scrolls  of  foliage  were  very 
usual,  either  of  plain  red  on  white  as  at  Capel-le-Ferne, 
Kent,  or  of  many  colours  as  at  Arreton,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  In  later  work  full  length  figures  of  saints  often 
occupy  a  similar  position  on  the  window  splays. 

When  a  church  possessed  aisles,  the  columns  of  the 
arches  were  painted  with  masonry  or  chevron  patterns, 
and  occasionally  with  a  running  scroll  of  a  conventional 
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flower  pattern  and  when  the  pillars  were  of  large  size, 
with  figure  subjects  as  at  St.  Alban's  Abbey.  In  later 
work  if  the  pier  was  octagonal,  it  was  very  usual  to 
decorate  each  face  with  single  saintly  images  placed  one 
over  the  other  as  in  Russian  churches  of  the  present  day. 
Many  of  the  churches  of  Norman  and  Early  English 
date  having  arches,  with  flat  soiiites  advantage  was  taken 
of  this  to  decorate  them  with  rich  running  scroll  work,  as 
at  St.  Mary's,  Guildford,  or  diamond-shaped  diapers  as  at 
West  Oliiltington.  A  clerestoried  edifice  had  frequently 
full  length  figures  introduced  between  the  windows,  or 
subjects  if  the  spaces  would  admit  of  them.  The  roofs 
over  the  east  bays  of  nave  and  chancel  were  frequently 
highly  ornamented  with  angelic  or  other  figures  and 
emblems,  whilst  the  rood  screens  and  parcloses  bore  the 
effigies  of  the  apostles  and  saints,  in  their  lower  panels, 
examples  of  which  last  occur  in  nearly  every  county  in 
England,  but  are  especially  numerous  in  those  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk. 

In  the  earlier  works  of  our  church  painters  the  colours 
were  usually  subdued  in  tone,  and  few  in  number,  the 
grounds  generally  of  pale  yellow  or  white,  but  also  of  red 
where  weU  covered  by  the  design,  the  figures  often 
entirely  white  with  the  exception  of  their  hair  and  a  few 
accessories.  In  efiect  these  works  must  have  harmonised 
well  with  the  grey  tones  pervading  the  stained  glass  of 
the  windows. 

The  popular  idea  respecting  the  paintings  which  were 
displayed  upon  our  old  church  walls  is,  that  they  were 
grotesque  and  ill-drawn  scenes  from  scripture  history,  and 
the  lives  and  miracles  of  the  Saints.  Of  the  first  part  of 
this  opinion  I  will  say  nothing,  but  as  regards  the  latter 
would  observe  that  many  would  be  astonished  to  find 
how  largely  allegorical  representations  enter  into  the 
list  of  our  ancient  mural  paintings,  which  is  also  the  case 
in  sculpture  and  stained  glass,  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  is  generally  imagined,  and  probably  many  repre- 
sentations which  are  unintelligible  to  us  may  possess 
some  allegorical  meaning  which  has  now  been  lost. 

As  regards  the  paintings  which  have  been  found  to 
represent  scenes  from  the  Old  Testament  history,  they 
appear  to  have  been  less  numerous  than  compositions  in 
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the  sister  art  of  sciil})ture,  or  in  stained  glass.  The 
remarkable  illustrations  ol"  the  works  of  Creation  and 
Biblical  events  and  miracles,  which  we  lind  recorded  in 
the  sculptured  works  at  Salisl)ury  Chapter- house,  and  on 
the  roofs  of  Norwich  Cathedral,  together  with  those  in 
stained  glass  at  S.  Net)t's  and  Malvern,  have  now  at  least 
no  counterparts  on  our  church  walls. 

Of  the  creation  of  man  there  is  an  example  at  Earl's 
Stonham,  Sullolk,  of  fifteenth  century  date  ;  the  fall  of  our 
lirst  parents  has  a  few  representations  of  it  remaining, 
one  of  which  at  Hardham  is  perhaps  worth  notice,  from 
the  deep  red  tint  by  which  Adam  is  distinguished  from 
Eve.  I  have  only  met  with  a  solitary  instance  of  the 
Expulsion  from  Paradise.  The  history  of  Joseph  and  his 
brethren  is  set  forth  on  a  screen  at  Kaunds,  Northants  ; 
at  S,  Mary-le-Crypt,  Gloucester,  there  was  a  figure  of  the 
Brazen  Serpent,  and  a  large  picture  of  the  swallowing  of 
Jonah  existed  at  Ringmore,  Devon,  now  destroyed. 
Sampson  was  poitrayed  at  Stapleton,  Cumberland, 
together  with  David ;  David  and  Nathan  at  Catfield,  Nor- 
folk. At  Pirford,  Surrey,  are  paintings  supposed  to  be  of 
Jezebel  looking  out  of  window,  and  of  the  same  lady  at 
her  toilet.  A  series  of  the  Prophets  was  exhibited  on  the 
walls  of  Stapleton  Church,  and  another  at  Barking, 
Suffolk  ;  they  occur  also  on  several  screens.  At  South- 
wold,  Suffolk,  both  the  greater  and  the  lesser  were  repre- 
sented. There  are  several  at  Aylesham  and  Salthouse, 
Norfolk,  and  in  many  other  places  in  the  east  of  England. 
These,  I  regret  to  say,  are  all  the  illustrations  that  I  have 
been  able  to  gather,  of  paintings  whose  designs  have  been 
taken  from  Old  Testament  history  and  personages. 

Proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  pictoiial  conceptions 
derived  from  the  records  of  the  new  dispensation,  we  find 
that  the  events  connected  with  the  life  of  our  Lord 
naturally  hold  the  foremost  place.  Of  his  nativity  there 
are  examples  at  Headington,  Oxon,  and  at  the  chapel  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Winchester  Cathedral.  The 
history  of  the  Magi  appears  more  frequently  than 
the  above  scene ;  it  was  at  East  Wickham,  Kent,  with 
other  events  associated  with  our  Saviour's  childhood,  and 
there  are  at  least  eight  or  nine  other  representations 
appertaining  to  the  wise  men  existing  in  different  places. 
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The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  is  on  a  window  splay  at 
Headington,  and  a  very  rude  grotesque  painting  at 
Phnnpton,  Sussex,  has  the  flight  into  Egypt  for  its  subject. 
Perhaps  our  Lord's  liaptism  is  intended  by  a  fragment  at 
the  adjacent  church  at  Hardhani.  Of  the  miracles  of 
Jesus,  the  walking  on  the  sea  occurs  at  Prior  Silkstede's 
Chapel,  Winchester,  and  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes 
at  Criswell,  Suffolk.  The  raising  of  Lazarus  is  given  at 
Winchester  Cathedral ;  the  interview  with  the  woman  of 
Samaria  appeared  at  Catheld ;  an  incident  in  the  life  of 
Jesus  which  I  cannot  refrain  from  remarking  formed  a 
favorite  device  for  the  ornamentation  of  Sussex  cast-iron 
fire-backs  in  later  times.  There  are  two  instances  of  the 
entry  into  Jerusalem  and  one  example  of  the  Magdalen 
anointing  our  Lord's  feet.  The  Last  Supper  is  repre- 
sented on  a  large  but  much  restored  picture  at  Horsham, 
Sussex,  and  it  was  at  Slaugham,  in  the  same  county,  in 
the  latter  conception,  Christ  is  seen  seated  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  and  not  in  the  centre  of  one  side  of  it,  the  more 
usual  treatment  of  this  scene  ;  two  round  flat  loaves  each 
marked  with  a  cross  lie  upon  the  board.  The  washing 
of  the  disciples'  feet  was  at  Stanton  Harcourt,  Oxon. 

The  concluding  events  in  the  Passion  are  as  might  be 
expected,  far  more  numerously  represented  than  the 
above  incidents.  The  scourging  at  the  pillar,  was  at 
Staugham  and  West  Meston,  Sussex,  both  of  early  date, 
in  the  latter  example  the  Redeemer  is  bound  facing  the 
pillar,  streams  of  blood  running  down  his  legs,  whilst  he 
is  scourged  with  triple  corded  whips  wielded  by  two 
hideous  ruffians  whose  faces  exhibit  the  lowest  type  of 
savage  intellect. 

The  crowning  event  in  the  history  of  our  Lord's  suffer- 
ings— the  Crucifixion,  is  represented  in  so  many  instances, 
that  it  is  only  necessar}^  to  call  attention  to  a  few  of  the 
most  remarkable.  At  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  on  the  great 
circular  columns  of  the  nave,  there  is  a  series  of  repre- 
sentations of  it  of  large  size,  and  dating  from  the  twelfth 
to  the  fourteenth  century  ;  at  Ringmore,  Devon,  the  figure 
of  the  Crucified  was  distinguished  by  a  canopj'  over  it,  and 
adoring  angels  at  the  sides  instead  of  the  usual 
attendants  S.S.  Mary  and  John,  and  at  S.  John's, 
Winchester,  S.   Francis  and  a  Saint  clothed  in  red  were 
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the  accoiiipanyin_i>-  fi^rures.  The  chuich  at  Wisborough 
Green,  Sussex,  possesses  a  remarkable  painted  fragment, 
hi  which  the  transverse  ])eam  of  the  cross  has  been 
continued  to  inchide  the  two  thieves  hanging  upon  it,  our 
Lord  in  the  midst ;  one  robber  only  is  now  lei't,  that  of  the 
impenitent  thief  to  the  left  of  the  Saviour,  the  horizontal 
bar  of  the  cross  passing  under  the  criminals'  ai'nis  M'hich 
are  brought  forward  and  tied  in  front  in  a  quite 
impossible  position.  Our  Redeemer  is  imde  to  the  waist, 
with  his  ribs  plainly  marked  to  illustrate  the  text  of 
scripture,  "  they  have  numbered  all  my  bones,"  his  head  is 
is  crowned  and  nimbed  ;  on  his  right  side  a  man  pierces 
him  with  a  spear  held  in  one  hand,  whilst  he  holds  the 
other  over  his  face,  as  though  unable  to  look  at  the 
Saviour.  On  the  left  side  of  the  Crucified  stands  an  indi- 
vidual with  a  very  large  hooked  nose,  presenting  a  cup  to 
our  Lord,  and  holding  a  cover  of  14th  century  pattern  ; 
by  the  side  of  the  last  stands  S.  John,  a  well  designed 
figure,  with  an  agonized  countenance,  and  hands  con- 
vulsively clasped  together  in  excess  of  grief.  With  the 
exception  of  the  evangelist,  the  drawing  throughout  is 
rude  and  inartistic.  At  Gadshill  Isle  of  Wight  on  the 
east  wall  of  the  south  transept,  set  high  up,  is  a  much 
mutilated  fragment  portraying  our  Lord  about  three- 
quarter  life  size  crucified  on  a  triple-branched  lily,  or  as 
some  say,  a  palm  tree  ;  if  the  former  this  example  is  not 
alone  in  English  Art  as  there  is  a  similar  one  at  S. 
Michael's,  Oxford,  in  stained  glass.  A  Spanish  picture  of 
S.  Catherine  of  Sienna  shows  her  bearing  a  like  crucifix. 
When  the  crucifixion  was  painted  on  the  east  wall,  or 
facing  west,  it  probably  served  instead  of  a  cross  over  an 
altar.  1 

At  West  Meston,  Sussex,  there  is  a  representation  of 
the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  with  S.  Joseph,  of  Arimathea, 
tenderly  embracing  our  Lord's  body,  whilst  the  Blessed 
Virgin  kisses  the  right  hand  of  her  son,  who  appears  clad 
in  a  pale  yellow  tunic.  The  cross  is  an  ornamental  one  of 
very  early  form,  with  a  diapered  pattern  in  red,  very 
similar  to  one  at  riumpton,  indicating  that  the  paintings 
in   both  places  were   by  the  same  hand.      At    Blunham, 

^  There  was  an  extremely    interesting       formerly  on  the  north  wall  of  Horsham 
series    of    the    events   in    the  Passion,       Church,  Sussex. 
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Beds,  there  is  a  somewhat  similar  scene,  but  to  add  to  its 
horrors,  tlie  ej'es  of  the  Redeemer  have  started  from  their 
sockets. 

The  entombment  was  at  Starston,  Norfolk,  in  a  work  of 
thirteenth  century  date,  at  Long  Melford,  Suffolk,  and 
Headington,  Oxon,  at  which  latter  was  also  figured  the 
Descent  into  Limbo.  The  lamentation  at  the  tomb  was 
said  to  form  an  appropriate  subject  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  Winchester. 

Representations  of  the  Resurrection  were  very 
numerous.  At  West  Somerton,  our  Lord  is  portrayed  in 
green  vestments  stepping  out  of  the  sepulchre,  and  giving 
his  benediction  with  his  right  hand,  whilst  he  upholds  the 
banner  of  the  cross  with  his  left ;  at  Bedfont,  Middlesex, 
he  is  seen  enthroned  with  the  angels  of  the  Resurrection 
attending,!  whilst  at  Beaverstone,  Gloucestershire,  he  rises 
from  a  ciborium,  which  reminds  me  of  a  remarkable 
panel  on  the  font  at  Shorne,  Kent,  wdiere  our  Lord  in  the 
centre  of  the  host  emerges  from  a  chalice.  The  appari- 
tion to  the  Magdalen  is  a  subject  at  Preston,  Sussex,  and 
elsewhere.  A  very  line  and  elaborate  painting  of  the 
incredulity  of  S.  Thomas  exists  in  a  perfect  state  at 
S.  Alban's  Abbey  :  it  is  of  fifteenth  century  date,  and 
exhibits  both  our  Lord  and  S.  Thomas  with  rayed  glories 
instead  of  the  usual  circular  nimbus,  an  early  example  of 
this  method  of  denoting  sacred  personages.  The  Ascension 
occurs  at  Pinvin,  Worcestershire,  and  Chalgrove,  Oxon ; 
but  I  am  unaware  of  any  pictorial  representation  of  the 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  next  portion  of  our  subject  will  be  devoted  to  a 
few  observations  on  pictorial  representations  of  the  events 
in  the  lives  of  the  principal  saints  and  of  their  effigies. 
As  might  be  expected  those  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
bearing  her  Divine  Child  in  her  arms  are  very  numerous 
but  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  remaining  in  which 
she  is  portrayed  apart  from  her  infant,  as  a  single 
figure,  such  as  sometimes  is  the  case  in  medieval 
examples  on  the  Continent.  A  rather  pretty,  though 
sentimental   idea  is   exhibited    at   South  Elmham,  where 

1  A  very  perfect  little   painting  com-       placed  within  a   recess  formed  to  contain 
Hning  our  Lord  in  glory,  and  the  judg-        it. 
ment,  it  is  of  thirteenth  century  date,  and 
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the  Virgin  is  seen  witli  cxticinplN  long  flowing  tresses, 
which  are  upheld  by  angels.  With  her  mother,  St. 
Anne,  she  is  portrayed  at  Compton  Martin,  Somerset ; 
and  on  a  screen  ut  Somorloyton,  Suflolk,  she  appears 
in  a  richly  ermined  dress  to  show  her  royal  dignity, 
her  mother  Iwing  in  simple  widow's  apparel,  the 
virgin  child  holds  a  book  in  one  hand,  and  has  a 
small  stick  as  a  pointer  in  the  other.  As  "  Our 
I.ady  of  Pity,"  holding  the  body  of  her  son,  she  is 
seen  in  a  late  14th  century  picture  at  Bough  ton,  S. 
Laurence.  There  is  a  large  composition  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion at  Horsham,  Sussex,  and  a  curious  one,  of  evidently 
Flemish  origin,  on  the  rood  screen  at  North  Walsham, 
Norfolk.  The  subject  was  an  extremely  favourite  one, 
from  being  the  opening  scene  in  the  great  drama  of  our 
redemption.  The  visitation  is  on  two  sides  of  an 
octagonal  column  at  Faversham,  Kent.  The  legend  of  the 
Annunciation  of  the  death  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  painted 
at  Chalgrove,  where  she  is  seen  standing  before  S.  Gabriel, 
who  presents  her  with  the  palm  branch  of  victory.  At 
Chilton  Cantelo,  Dorset,  her  funeral  is  represented,  and 
likewise  at  Chalgrove,  the  bier  borne  by  the  Apostles,  and 
in  the  latter  example,  in  accordance  with  legendary  his- 
tory, the  Jewish  high  priest  is  seen  fixed  to  the  bier, 
whilst  endeavouring  to  overthrow  it,  and  from  whence  he 
was  only  released  at  the  intercession  of  S.  Peter.  The 
same  incident  is  portrayed  at  Wimborne  Minster.  Chilton 
Cantelo  had  her  Resurrection  from  a  high  arcaded  tomb 
and  her  Assumption,  which  also  existed  at  S.  Olave's, 
Chichester.  The  Coronation  occurs  at  S.  Alban's,  on  one 
of  the  piers  of  the  north  arcade,  accompanied  by  censing 
angels. 

The  miracles  of  Our  Lady  form  a  series  of  paintings, 
about  1480  as  to  date,  at  Winchester  Cathedral,  and  placed 
there  by  Prior  Silkstede.  In  one  of  them  she  is  rescuing 
an  immoral  monk  from  drowning,  over  whom  hang  two 
devils,  one  of  whom  in  allusion  to  his  offence,  being  of  the 
female  order  of  succubi. 

A  series  of  Our  Lord  and  His  Apostles,  was  at  Cheken- 
don,  Oxfordshire  round  the  apse,  and  another  ornamented 
the  spaces  between  the  nave  windows  at  Thirsk,  Yorkshire. 
According  to  Mr,  Knight,  the  miracles  and  martyrdoms  of 
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the  members  of  the  Sacred  College,  decorated  the  walls  of 
St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  Westminster.  Their  effigies  were  also 
great  favourites  on  the  panels  of  rood  screens  in  the 
eastern  counties. 

Next  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  the  most  honoured  saint  in 
England,  was  S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  but  the  rigour  with 
which  the  orders  of  Henry  VIII.  were  carried  out,  for  the 
destruction  of  all  images  and  representations  of  him  makes 
the  number  now  remaining  comparatively  small.  Effigies 
exist  on  the  walls  of  churches  at  Hadleigh,  Essex,  Hauxton, 
Cambridgeshire,  and  Pickering,  Yorkshire.  Below  a 
figure  at  Cirencester,  there  is  an  indulgence  prayer  in- 
scribed in  his  honour,  offering  five  special  graces  to  all 
those  who  should  say  a  Paternoster  and  an  Ave  before  it 
on  every  Sunday  throughout  the  year. 

The  martyrdom  of  S.  Thomas  was  a  never  failing  sub- 
ject for  the  brushes  or  chisels  of  our  ancestors,  and  the 
leading  characteristics  of  these  compositions  being  much 
alike,  a  description  of  one  will  serve  for  the  rest.  At 
Burlingham  S.  Edmund,  Norfolk,  is  an  unusually  fine  wall 
picture  of  this  murder,  in  which  to  the  left  of  the  spectator 
is  seen  a  gabled  and  turreted  shrine,  supposed  to  denote 
the  Cathedral  at  Canterbury,  under  which  appears  the 
archbishop's  cross-bearer,  and  at  an  altar  in  front,  the 
martyr  kneeling,  clad  in  a  purple  chasuble  with  a  Y 
shaped  cross,  and  with  the  saint's  mitre  at  his  feet ;  behind 
him  come  the  four  knights,  the  first  of  whom  thrusts  a 
sword  into  the  victim's  head  with  one  hand  and  a  dagger 
with  the  other ;  the  second  also  laj^'s  his  sword  on  the 
martyr's  head,  and  has  a  shield  with  the  bearings — a 
bend  between  two  crescents ;  a  little  to  the  rear  of  the 
last  is  Fitzurse  wielding  a  battle-axe,  and  whose  scutcheon 
is  a  bear  within  an  invected  bordure.  The  fourth  male- 
factor is  in  the  act  of  drawing  his  sword  from  the  scabbard, 
and  a  circular  target  seems  to  hang  from  his  side.  The 
details  of  this  curious  work  of  art  show  it  to  have  been 
executed  in  the  Edwardian  period,  and  its  preservation  is 
due  to  the  fact  of  the  peculiar  manner  of  its  execution,  the 
figures  being  entirely  composed  of  white  plaster  inlaid  in 
the  rough  stucco  of  the  wall,  and  the  details  afterwards 
painted  in  black  lines. 

As  S.  George  is  always  seen  associated  with  his  emblem 
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tlie  (Irauoii  and  liis  combat  with  it  is  considered  as  purely 
emblematical,  I  will  not  mention  him  here  but  when  con- 
sidering alleGforical  subjects.  The  two  deacons  S.S. 
Ste])hen  and  Lawrence  are  frequently  grouped  together  on 
the  Norfolk  screens. 

Of  female  saints  with  tlie  l)efore  mentioned  exception  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mar3%  the  nu)st  popular  were  S. 
Catherine,  and  S.  Margaret.  Single  figures  of  the  former 
are  especially  numerous,  one  was  at  Kindford,  Sussex, 
and  others  occur  on  the  screens  at  Nortli  Walsham  and 
Westhall,  Norfolk,  whilst  her  life  is  illustrated  at  Sporle 
andLimpenhoe  in  the  same  county,  Bardwell,  Suffolk  and 
Pickering  Yorkshire. 

It  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  a  paper  to  enter  into 
a  consideration  of  the  pictures  remaining  of  the  less 
prominent  saints,  but  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on 
those  of  the  angelic  host  to  conclude  this  part  of  my  subject. 
S.  Michael  and  the  Angels  are  conspicuous  in  all  Christian 
Art,  and  there  are  two  representations  especially  in  which 
the  Archangel  figures  conspicuously,  one  showing  his 
triumph  over  the  Dragon  or  Satan,  the  other  his  presumed 
part  in  the  last  judgment  as  the  weigher  of  human  souls. 
Examples  of  his  combat  with  evil  occur  at  Croswight, 
Norfolk,  and  Melcombe  Horsey,  Dorset,  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  respectivel}^  At  Lindfield  in  Sussex, 
he  was  on  a  painting  now  destroyed,  associated  with  S. 
Marnfaret,  both  saints  beinfj  in  the  act  of  treadinfy  on  a  two- 
headed  dragon,  perhaps  intended  as  emblematical  of  the 
resistance  to  sin  incumbent  on  both  sexes.  Equally 
numerous  appear  to  be  the  representations  of  the  weigh- 
ing of  souls ;  in  which  ofiice  at  Barkley,  Oxon  he  is  pre- 
sented in  company  with  S .  Mary  and  Lucifer,  the  former 
as  advocate  for,  and  the  latter  as  the  accuser  of  the  souls 
in  the  balance.  Li  the  first  volume  of  the  Archceological 
Journal  is  a  description  of  a  curious  example  at  Lenham 
Kent,  where  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  mentioned  as  "  throwing 
her  rosary  into  one  scale,  and  her  hand  upheld  in  interces- 
sion. The  other  scale  which  is  upraised  has  two  devils  or 
evil  spirits,  and  another  imp  is  seated  upon  the  upper  part 
of  the  beam  with  a  soul  in  his  hand  and  blowing  a  horn." 
Horn  blowing  devils  are  frequently  figured  in  the  illumina- 
tions of  MSS. 
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The  nine  choirs  of  angels  occur  on  screens  at  South- 
wold,  Suffolk,  and  Barton  Turf,  Norfolk.  At  Blundeston, 
in  the  latter  count}^,  there  were  angels  bearing  the  instru- 
ments of  the  Passion,  each  so  placed  as  to  face  towards 
the  central  rood.  A  scroll  still  remains  in  the  hand  of 
one  of  them,  with  the  words  of  S.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
"  Passio  Christi  Salva  (me\"  Similar  effigies  bearing 
scutcheons  charged  with  the  same  devices  were  over  the 
chancel  arch  at  Stowe  Bardolf,  Norfolk.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Buncombe  that  on  each  side  of  the  door  of  the 
undercroft  at  Canterbury  was  painted  a  cherubim  full  of 
eyes,  and  standing  on  a  wheel.  Lady  Marian  Alford,  in  her 
valuable  book  "  Needlework  as  Art,"  states  that  cherubim 
supported  on  wheels  are  peculiar  to  English  designs,  but 
gives  no  authority  in  support  of  this  statement. 

The  love  of  allegory  and  symbolism  seems  inherent  in 
human  nature,  in  most  countries  and  ages,  and  was  fully 
indulged  in,  as  regards  English  pictorial  art,  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Our  Lord,  who  likened  himself  to  the  Good 
Shepherd  and  the  Door,  appears  in  several  symbolical 
forms  on  our  church  walls  ;  thus,  at  S.  Cuthbert's,  Wells 
he  is  represented  in  a  very  perfect  manner  as  the  Saviour 
of  the  world ;  he  is  barefooted,  his  right  hand  upheld  in 
benediction,  the  globe  in  his  left.  No  crown  appears  on 
his  head,  but  a  simple  cruciform  nimbus  ;  the  words 
"  Salvator  Mundi  "  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  intention  of 
the  design.  Over  all  is  an  angel  with  a  shield,  charged 
with  his  master's  badge  of  the  five  wounds.  Jesus  Christ, 
as  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  seems  the  central  subject  of  a  panel 
in  a  reredos  at  Hexham,  flanked  by  the  emblems  of  tha 
Passion  in  the  side  compartments.  At  Lanivet,  Cornwall, 
he  appears  with  the  bloody  sweat,  which  is  indi- 
cated by  small  red  trefoils  scattered  over  his 
body.  Our  Lord  as  "  the  door  "  is  appropriately  placed 
on  the  panels  of  the  rood-screen  doors  at  Houghton-le-dale, 
and  Castle  Acre,  Norfolk  ;  he  presides  in  the  same  position 
amongst  his  Apostles  at  Southwold,  Suffolk.  Aldenham 
Church,  Herts,  possesses  a  fragmentary  painting  of  our 
Lord  in  gior}^  forming  an  altar-piece  at  the  end  of  the 
north  aisle  ;  it  is  of  fifteenth  century  date,  and  has  been 
richly  coloured  and  gilded.  Here  the  second  person  of 
the  Godhead  is  seen  enthroned,  clad  in  a  red  tunic,  over 
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which  is  a  blue  iiiaiitie,  the  Lilobe  benealli  his  feet,  under 
them  also  a  j)avenient,  the  pattern  of  which  is  worked  in 
two  shades  of  bhie  in  reference  to  the  text  in  Exodus 
(Chap,  xviv.,  v.  10),  "  And  they  saw  the  God  of  Israel, 
and  tliere  was  under  his  feet  as  it  were  a  paved  work  of  a 
sapphire  stone,  and  as  it  were  the  body  of  heaven  in  his 
clearness."  At  the  corners  of  the  composition  have  been 
the  Evangelistic  syml^ols,  and  the  central  figure  has  been 
enriched  with  imitation  jewels,  the  holes  for  which  remain, 
as  in  a  carvinir  of  the  Nativity  at  the  end  of  an  aisle  at 
Newark,  Notts.  Other  fii^ures  of  our  Lord  in  Majesty 
and  as  the  Lamb  will  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the 
Doom. 

Among  the  highly  interesting  pictures  found  on  the 
chancel  arch  at  West  Meston,  Sussex,  was  an  allegorical 
representation  exhibiting  Christ  commissioning  his 
Apostles  S.S.  Peter  and  Paul.  It  has  been  engraved  in 
the  xvitli  volume  of  the  Sussex  Arcliaelogical  Society's 
Collections.  These  saints  so  closely  associated  with 
each  other  in  both  the  art  and  ritual  of  early 
Christianity  are  here  presented  to  us  as  inclining  to- 
wards a  seated  figure  of  our  Saviour.  S.  Paul,  as  in  some 
early  Italian  works,  is  on  the  dexter  side  and  receives  from 
his  master's  hands  a  large  closed  book,  whilst  S,  Peter  is 
given  a  single  key  of  like  proportions  and  is  distinguished 
also  by  the  largeness  of  his  tonsure.  A  writing  over  the 
whole  has  the  legend  "  Librum  dat  Paulo  Xps  claves 
Q  (u)  OQ  (ue)  Petko."  It  appears  to  me  that  the  above  must 
have  been  executed  by  one  well  acquainted  with  the  early 
Christian  Art  c  f  Italy,  with  the  characteristics  of  which  it 
has  much  in  common.' 

Although  emblematical  representations  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  are  extremely  numerous  on  the  sepulchral  tombs 
and  brasses  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  I  have 
met  with  none  in  painted  work,  but  Dr.  Duncombe  in  his  de- 
scription of  Canterbury  Cathedral  (p  57)  states  that  on  the 
roof  of  the  undercroft  there  is  pictured  "  God  the  Father 
sitting  with  his  feet  on  a  wheel,  in  the  appearance  of  a  man 
(as  described  in  Ezekiel)  and  holding  a  book  inscribed 
"  Ego  sum  qui  sum." 

'  The  same   subject  appears    to   have  been  nt  Hurshaiu,  iu  the  same  county. 
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The    doom    or   last  judgment,    is    probably    the    most 
frequent    of  the  many  allegorical  representations   in  our 
old  churches,  and  though  generally  placed  over  the  chancel 
arch,   was  by   no    means  invariably    so.^     In  the   earlier 
periods    of   panited    art    that    space    had    often    simply 
our  Lord    in  glory,   or  the   Holy   Lamb.      At  Plumpton, 
Sussex,  were  two  angels  upholding  a  cross  of  early  Norman 
outline,    the  figure    to  the  left  holding  a  spear   pointed 
downwards  ;  other  angels  were  on  either  side,  round  one  of 
whom  was  inscribed  Michael,   and  below  an  horizontal 
band  stood   an  angel  displaying  the  seamless  coat  to  the 
dead  rising  from  their  graves  ;  under  all  in  the  soffit  of  the 
chancel  arch  was   the  Agnus  Dei.     In  this  conception  is 
doubtless    the    germ    which    developed    into    the    more 
elaborate  Doom.     Not  far  from  the  above  at  West  Meston, 
in  the  same  county,  in  a  similar  position  is  seen  the  lamb 
with  cruciform  nimbus  and  staff,  the  latter   without  the 
usual  banner  of  the  cross  ;  the  emblem  of  our  Lord  is  en- 
closed in  a  quatrefoil  bordered  with  chevrons,  perhaps  to 
indicate  rays  of  glory,  or   mayhap  the  lightnings  issuing 
from  the  throne   of  God  ;  it  is  upheld  by  angels  who  turn 
away  their  faces,  as  though  unable  to  bear  the  effiilgence 
of  the  Almighty.   Another  early  example  is  at  Headington 
Oxon,  where  Jesus  Christ  is  seen  between  adoring  figures. 
Gradually  the  complete  symbolical  conception  of  the  final 
judgment   was  accepted     as  the  proper  subject   for  the 
adornment  of  the  space  above  the  chancel  arch,  coming  as 
it    would    very    appropriately    over    the    great    crucifix 
beneath.      As  the  general  characteristics  of  its  representa- 
tion are  well  known,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  do  more 
than  call  attention    to    some    variations    of    the     usual 
treatment.       Perhaps    the    finest    example    remaining   is 
at  Patcham,  Sussex,  a  work  of  Early  English  date  ;   here 
our  Lord   is  throned   with  the    world    beneath  his    feet 
and    displaying   his    five    wounds,    whilst    his    mother, 
a  conspicuous  figure,  kneels   at  his  right  hand   in  inter- 
cession ;  below  is  a  narrow   band,   under  which   on  the 
right  are  the  saved  souls   marching  to  heaven  in  a  very 
quaint  manner — all  in  line  and  keeping  step   one  with 

^  The  Doom  was  paiuted  on  the  south       ham,  iu  the  same  county  and  St,  John's, 
wall    over   the     Ai'cade     at     Portslade,       Winchester. 
Sussex,  and  on  the  north  walls  at  Sted- 
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another— a  true  "Salvation  Anny."  The  ])art  showing 
tlie  losi  has  nnl'oituiiately  been  ()l)Ht('ral('(l,  hut  the  dead 
risinij;  from  their  graves  are  still  to  be  discerned  at  the 
foot  of  the  picture.  At  Chelswortli,  Sull'olk,  S.  Peter 
appears  opposite  the  IMessed  Virgin  and  Hell,  in  which 
demons  of  grotesque  forms  torture  the  wicked  ])y 
chains  worked  by  a  windlace.  A  sniguhir  variation 
occurs  at  West  Somerton,  in  wluch  Iwo  seraphim  present 
kneeling  females  to  Jesus  Christ,  one  of  them  being  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  who  holds  her  right  breast  in  her  hand,  as 
if  to  plead  her  maternity,  and  tw^o  angels  with  trumpets 
summon  the  dead  to  judgment.  At  All  Saints,  Hastings, 
our  Lord  was  seated  on  a  rainbow,  and  crowned  with 
thorns,  in  his  right  hand  a  sword,  in  the  left  a  lily,  his 
open  mantle  showdng  two  wounds  one  on  either  side  ;  the 
angelic  trumpeters  were  here  placed  in  the  towers  of  the 
new  Jerusalem.  On  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  at  South 
Leigh,  Oxon,  was  St.  Peter  at  the  celestial  gates,  as  the 
"  Mundi  magister,  atque  coeli  Janitor  "  of  the  Breviary 
hymn.  Opposite  the  heavenly  doorkeeper  on  the  south 
appeared  St.  Michael  weighing  souls,  thus  forming 
companion  subjects  to  the  central  Doom.  At  Augmering, 
Sussex,  the  wdiole  of  the  women  were  going  to  bliss,  and 
the  unfortunate  men  to  misery,  which  was  a  more  gallant 
idea  than  that  expressed  on  the  bench  ends  at  Wiggenhall, 
St.  Germans,  where  the  vices  were  put  on  the  women's 
seats,  and  the  virtues  on  those  of  the  men. 

Li  some  paintings  of  this  scene  the  Just  only  are 
clothed,  the  Lost  left  nude,  and  this  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  Medieval  ideas,  Chaucer  alludes  to  it  in  his  "  Persones 
Tale,"  who,  speaking  of  the  torments  of  hell,  says,  "  And 
further  over  all  (t)her  misease  shal  be  defaute  of  clothing 
save  the  fire  in  which  they  brenne,  and  other  filthes,  and 
naked  shal  they  be  in  all  maner  virtues  which  is  the 
clothing  of  the  soule  "  (Cant. -Tales,  p.  518,  ed.  Routledge). 
The  damned  were  thus  shown  on  the  fine  retablo  from 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  exhibited  in  1881,  at  South  Ken- 
sing  ton.  i 

Next  to  the  Doom  the  most  favourite  allegorical  subject 

'  On  a  medal  struck  to   commemorate  as  being  characteristic  of  the   flagitious 

the  escape   of   Lorenzo  de   Medici  from  act,  in  whicli  they  are  engaged."  Life  of 

assassination    (1478)    "the    conspirators  of  Lor  de  Midici,  p.  151. 
are  all  naked,  as  some  have  conjectured 
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in  our  churches  was  undoubtedly  S.  Chistopher,  wadhig 
through  a  rix^r,  and  bearing  the  child  Jesus  on  his 
shoulder.  That  such  representations  are  purely  sym- 
bolical is  the  opinion  of  both  Catholic  and  Protestant 
writers,  "  The  enormous  statues  of  S.  Christopher,"  says 
Alban  Butler,  "  still  to  be  seen  in  many  Gothic  Cathedrals, 
expressed  his  allegorical  wading  through  the  sea  of 
tribulations,  by  which,  the  faithful  meant  to  signify 
the  many  sufferings  through  which  he  arrived  at 
Eternal  life  "  (Lives  of  the  Saints  July  25th).  Luther 
considered  the  legend  of  S.  Christopher  "  A  fine 
Christian  poem"  (Michelet's  Life  of  Luther,  p.  417, 
Hazlett's  Tratis).  His  image  is  still  carried  in  the 
Corpus  Christi  procession  at  Braga,  in  Spain.  The 
usual  position  for  this  fubject  is  on  the  north  wall  of  the 
nave  and  I  have  a  list  of  about  sixty  such  representations, 
his  figure  is  also  numerous  in  sculpture,  stained  glass  and 
even  monumental  brasses,  though  they  bear  but  a  small 
proportion  to  the  large  number  of  pictorial  ones.  At 
Fritton,  Suffolk,  his  colossal  portrait  shows  him  holding  a 
double  pronged  fork  or  staff,  whilst  at  Ditteridge,  Wilts, 
a  mermaid  is  introduced  as  one  of  the  accessories  to  the 
scene  ;  and  in  other  examples  a  hermit  with  lanthorn, 
and  rosary  makes  his  appearance.  Fishes  and  eels  are  gener- 
ally seen  swimming  in  the  stream.  Our  Lord  has  always 
a  globe  in  which  the  banner  of  the  cross  is  planted,  and 
at  Sedgeford,  Norfolk,  he  is  portrayed,  according  to 
Husenbeth,  with  three  heads.  The  martyrdom  of  the 
saint  accompanies  the  usual  figure  at  Shorwell,  Isle  of 
Wis^ht.^ 

S.  George  and  his  combat  with  the  dragon  enter 
largely  into  English  painting.  Alban  Butler  considers 
the  representations  of  him  thus  fighting  "  as  no  more  than 
an  emblematical  figure  purporting,  that,  by  his  faith  and 
Christian  fortitude,  he  conquered  the  devil  called  the 
dragon  in  the  Apocalj^pse"  (Lives,  April  23rd).     Innumer- 

1  At     Wickhampton,     Norfolk,       the  In  the  same  picture   the  humourous 

water  beneath    the    saint  is    red,    which  fancy  of  a  ci-ab  vigorously  grasping  the 

may  be  symbolical  of   the  Red  Sea,  used  great   toe  of  the  saint  between  its  claws 

as  a    type   of  the  waters   of  tribulation,  is  introduced.      At  Hayes,   Middlesex,  a 

following    the    idea     conveyed    by     the  hooded  figure  is  seen  fishing  on  the  bank, 

Easter  hymn  of  the  Breviary —  with  a  fish-basket  by  his  side,  and  in  the 

"  Post    transitum  Maris  rubri  act  of  drawing  up  a  large  fish. 

Christo  canamus  Principi." 
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able  edigies  exist  of  him,  always  in  armour  and  with  his 
well  known  cross  upon  his  surcoat  and  shield  ; 
occasionally  he  is  on  horseback  as  at  Dartford,  Kent,  and 
the  King  and  Queen  of  tlie  legend  were  often  introduced 
in  the  composition,  as  was  the  case  at  Croydon,  and 
Hadleigh. 

The  seven  deadly  sins  formed  the  subject  of  emblem- 
atical representations,  and  in  various  forms,  of  which 
perhaps  the  most  common  was  that  of  a  tree,  to  which 
idea  Chaucer  alludes  when  he  makes  the  old  knight  in 
the  merchant's  tale  say 

" — tliougli  lie  kepe  him  from  the  sins  seven 
And  eke  every  branch  of  thilke  tree." 

In  this  form  it  was  exhibited  at   Bardwell,   Suffolk,  and 
Crostwight,  Norfolk,  the  former  very  poor  in  conception, 
where  pride  for  instance  is  symbolised  by  four  men  blow- 
ing trumpets,  and  drunkenness  by  figures  drinking  from  a 
huge  barrel  ;  the  latter  is  much  more  artistic,  having  each 
branch  of  the  evil  tree  ending  in   the  head  of   a  demon, 
whose  jaws  enclose  sinners  committing  the  several  deadl}^ 
sins.     At  Brooke,  Norfolk,  each  sin  is  a  full  length  figure 
placed  within  one  of  a  series  of  circular  headed  panels, 
and  issuing  from  the  jaws  of  seven  monstrous  heads  ;  here 
anger  is  symbolised  by  a  man  stabbing  himself.      A  third 
mode  of  treating  this  subject   was   exemplified  at    Ingate- 
stone,  Essex,  which  had    Hell  in    the  centre  of  a  large 
wheel,  the  outer  part  of  it  being  divided  into  seven  com- 
partments,  the  uppermost  containing  a  crowned  female 
typifying  pride,  another  had  anger  expressed  by  two  men 
fighting  ;  luxury  by  two  figures  reminding  one  strongly  of 
Mr.  Millais'  painting  of  the  Huguenot.   Perjury,  or  malice 
had  two  witnesses  standing  at  the  bar  of  justice,  and  each 
sinner  had  an  attendant  devil  to  encourage  him.     At  Cat- 
field,  the  sins  were  placed  near  the  corresponding  virtues. 
Respecting  the  illustrations  of  the  Virtues  and  Vices, 
Vly.  Burges  once  said,  that,    "  Almost  every  church  had 
them,   either  in   stained  glass,    sculpture,  or    painting." 
Our  Lord  surrounded  by  virtues    formed  a   subject   at 
Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  walls  of  the  Chapter  House  (?) 
and  they  would  appear  to  have  been  painted  on  a  column 
at  Melbourne,  Derbyshire,  and  also  at  Netherbury,  Dorset- 
shire. 
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The  Seven  Corporal  Acts  of  Mercy  occur  in  at  least 
six  examples ;  at  Arundel  the  Saviour  stood  with  repre- 
sentations of  them  surroundino-  his  effigy.^  The  Seven 
Sacraments  which  are  so  frequently  exhibited  on  the 
fonts  in  the  eastern  counties,  were  occasionally  the 
subjects  of  wall  paintings  as  at  Kirton-in  Lindsay  in 
Lincolnshire  and  Mid-Lavant,  Sussex. 

Our  Lord  as  the  leader  and  chief  of  Christian  pilgrims, 
is  I  think  the  idea  intended  to  be  expressed  in  a  painting 
(over  another  of  the  Crucifixion  before  alluded  to)  at 
Wisborough  Green.  Here  Jesus  Christ  is  seen  holding  a 
long  cross-headed  staff  and  near  him  is  S.  James  of 
Compostella,  in  a  long  blue  cloak,  the  clasp  of  wliicli  is  a 
scallop  shell,  a  pilgrim's  pouch  hangs  by  his  side,  and  he 
grasps  a  staff  like  the  one  held  by  our  Lord  ;  facing  the 
saint  are  two  other  pilgrims,  also  in  long  cloaks,  and  one 
with  the  usual  bourdon  or  staff.  I  venture  to  think  the 
Christian  pilgrimage  was  here  intended  especially  as  the 
book  entitled  "  The  Pilgrimage  of  the  Soul "  existed  in 
many  languages,  long  before  Bunyan  gave  to  the  world 
his  "  Pilo-rim's  Proo'ress."  The  Seven  A^es  of  Man,  are 
mentioned  in  the  South  Kensington  "  List  of  paintings, 
to  be  at  Hardham,  Sussex.  There  is  certainly  a  picture  in 
that  church  of  the  Christian  triumphing  over  his  enemies, 
and  another  of  the  Death  of  tlie  Pighteous,  under  the 
similitude  of  Lazarus  carried  by  angels  into  Abraham's 
bosom.  At  Ulcomb,  Kent,  are  representations  of  scenes 
from  this  parable,  fully  described  in  the  Archaeological 
Journal  (vol.  xxv.,  p,  194),  the  one  showing  his  death 
has  a  small  figure  of  the  soul  issuing  from  the 
mouth.  If  any  paintings  of  the  death  of  the  wicked 
are  left  they  have  escaped  my  notice.  Purgatory  is 
said  to  have  been  the  subject  of  a  design  chiselled  off 
the  wall  at  Hanslope,  Bucks,  and  of  another  at  Iver  in 
the  same  county.  A  twelfth  century  representation  of 
Hell  on  the  east  wall  of  the  north  transept  at  Yaxley, 
Hunts,  has  been  white-washed  over. 

The  tree,  or  genealogy  of  Jesse,  so  frequently  seen  in 
sculpture  and  stained  glass,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 

^  A  good  example  remains  at  Wick-  by  a  female,  the  date  seems  about  1480. 
hampton,  each  act  is  enclosed  within  a  Other  specimens  were  at  Kimpton, 
shafted  canopy,  and  is   being  performed       Herts,  and  Potter  Heigham,  Norfolk. 
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often  illustrated  on  walls,  but  there  is  said  to  have  existed 
a  thirteenth  century  example  at  the  east  end  of  the  south 
aisle  at  Elton,  Hants,  and  another  on  the  roof  of  the 
chancel  of  St.  Lawrence,  Colchester. 

There  is  a  legend  which  was  a  great  favourite  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  both 
in  England  and  abroad,  that  of  "  The  Three  Dead,  and  the 
Three  Living."  It  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  walls  of 
several  of  our  churches,  and  in  Italy  it  formed  part  of  the 
great  fresco  of  Andrea  Orcagna,  in  the  Campo  Santo,  at 
Pisa.  At  lielton,  SufTolk,  there  is  a  very  fine  painting  of 
it,  a  short  description  of  vvliich  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the 
leading  features  of  many  more.  It  is  placed  above  the 
north  doorway,  and  has  faded  considerably  since  it  was 
first  uncovered,  its  date  is  about  the  time  of  Henry  IV., 
and  its  measurement  is  sixteen  feet  eight  inches,  by  seven 
feet  six  inches.  On  the  spectator's  right  hand  are  shown 
three  full-length  skeletons,  or  rather  spectres,  who  appear 
advancing  towards  three  Kings  on  horseback,  each  of 
whom  holds  an  inscribed  label  in  his  hand  ;  one  monarch, 
who  is  evidently  retreating  from  the  awful  apparitions, 
exclaims,  "  (Away)  wyl  I  fle,"  the  second,  "  0 
marvellous  styte  ys  that  I  se,"  and  the  third  cries  "  0 
benedicite  what  want  ye  ?  "  The  robes  of  tliese  potentates 
are  richly  ermined,  and  their  horse  trappings  are  highly 
curious  and  elaborate.  A  tall  cross  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
composition,  and  birds  fly  in  the  air  over  towers  and  wind- 
mills, which  fill  up  the  background.  The  whole  is  en- 
closed in  an  ornamental  border  of  four-leaved  flowers.  At 
Ditchingham,  Norfolk  the  same  subject  is  associated  with 
that  of  the  judgment,  as  it  is  in  an  example  at  Battle 
Sussex.  In  the  former  the  three  skeletons  are  crowned  as 
well  as  the  Kings  and  like  them  bear  labels.  An  illustration 
of  it  and  remarks  on  this  legend  will  be  found  in  the 
Archceological  Journal,  vol  v.,  p.  17.i 

The  Dance  of  Death,  is  pictured  over  the  chancel  arch 
at  Battle,  and  on  the  rood-screens  at  Sparham,  Norfolk, 
and  Yoxford,  Suffolk.^ 

'  other   examples   were   at    Ampney  ^  Mr.  Lecky  states  tliat  the  Dance   of 

Criicis,    Glos.  ;    Bovey     Tracy,    Devfni  ;  Death  was  introduced  in  the  fourteenth 

Charlwood,        Surrey  ;         Lutterworth,  century  (Hist,  of  Rationalism,   vol.  i.,  p. 

Leices.  ;  Waddon,  Bucks  ;  and  one  faiily  60  n.),  but  the  idea  is  of  great  antiquity. 

perfect  exists  at  Wickampton.  In  a   review   of   Mrs.    Hamilton   Grey's 
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Fortune  and  her  wheel  are  metitioned,  amonir  other 
uistances  in  Chaucer,  in  the  following  lines  : — 

"  Now  we  be  caitives  as  is  wel  sene 
Thanked  be  fortune  and  her  false  whele." 

The  "  false  whele,"  is  seen  in  a  fragment  of  painting  at 
Rochester  Cathedral  with  various  fiiyures  Kin<jf,  Priest, 
Husbandman,  and  others  climbing  it "  (Murray's  Guide,  p. 
502).  St.  Alban's  Abbey  also  had  its  wheel  of  fortune  and 
it  was  painted  at  Catfield,  Norfolk.  Elias  of  Dereham,  or 
Durham,  was  connnissioned  by  Henry  HI.  to  paint  it  on 
the  gable  of  the  hall  of  that  monarch's  Castle,  at 
Winchester. 

Probably  the  most  remarkable  example  of  medinsval 
compositions  in  wall  painting  in  this  country  exists  within 
an  hour's  journey  of  the  metropolis,  at  the  retired  village  of 
C^haldon,  near  Eedhill ;  there  the  entire  face  of  the  west 
wall  of  the  church,  is  devoted  to  a  picture  of  "  The 
Ladder  of  Salvation,"  the  torments  of  Hell,  the  "  Brid^^e" 
over  it,  and  the  Descent  into  Limbo.  The  design  is 
divided  by  a  horizontal  band  of  ornamental  work 
symbolical  of  clouds,  the  ladder  of  salvation  reaching 
throuoh  both  divisions,  havim:^  a  small  bust  of  our  Lord 
at  the  summit.  Souls  are  seen  climbing  the  rungs,  many 
of  those  in  the  lower  part  falling  back,  whilst  all  above 
the  line  of  separation  are  looking  stedfastly  upwards,  and 
stretching  out  their  hands  towards  Jesus  Christ,  being 
encouraged  in  their  endeavours  to  reach  him,  by  two 
angels.  To  the  right  of  the  ladder  is  St.  Michael  with 
his  scales,  to  the  left  a  reclining  figure  of  Satan  bound, 
over  whom  stands  the  Saviour,  thrusting  a  cross-headed 
staff  into  his  jaws,  a  number  of  souls  surrounding  their 
deliverer.  Li  the  lower  division  of  the  composition  at 
the  spectator's  right  hand  is  the  tree  of  good  and  evil, 
with  the  serpent  twining  about  its  branches ;  between  this 
and  the  ladder  is  a  bridge  upheld  by  two  demons,  it  is 
set  with  sharp  spikes,  and  there  are  five  figures  upon  it ; 
below  this  are  two  devils  with  hooked  forks,  thrusting  a 

"  Tour  to  the   Sepulchres  of   Etruria  "  is  said    to   have   contained   a   complete 

given    in   the    Edinburgh    Review,    we  Etruscan    Dance   of  Death,   a    vasi  pro- 

reiid,    "  There    is    one    very   remarkable  cession  of  dead   mortals  of   all  ages  and 

tomb    at     Tarquinii,    called     by      the  conditions."     Ed.,    Review,    April,  1841, 

excavators  the  Camera  de  Mortt,   which  p.  140. 
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mail  into  the  llames,  who  holds  a  coin  in  liis  right  hand, 
and  wears  a  pouch  of  money  lonnd  his  neck. 

'Vo  tlie  left  are  two  fiends  keeping  souls  down  in  a 
large  cauldron,  such  we  see  in  old  MSS.  as  used  for 
cooking  food.  Such  are  the  leading  incidents  shown 
in  this  remarka])le  composition,  which  dis])lays  much 
grace  and  dignity  in  many  of  tlie  figures.  'J'he  ground 
is  red  nearly  all  the  rest  being  left  white. 

The  leading  idea  of  the  ladder  was  no  doubt  originally 
suggested  by  that  of  Jacob,  it  is  still  employed  as  a 
Christian  similitude,  and  a  modern  hymn  has  the  lines — 

"  All  glory  to  Jesus,  who  died  on  the  tree, 
And  hath  raised  up  a  ladder  of  mercy  for  me." 

As  regards  the  bridge,  one  is  tempted  to  say  a  few  words, 
as  it  occurs  perhaps  in  no  other  Ilnglish  composition, 
though  the  image  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  common  to 
man}^  varying  faiths.  The  Avesta  of  Zoroaster  has  this 
passage  as  part  of  a  prayer,  "  May  the  fearful  terror  of 
hell  not  overcome  me,  may  I  step  over  the  bridge 
Chinevet,  may  I  obtain  paradise  "  (Ten  Great  Religions, 
Pt,  I.  p.  190)  and  in  a  confession  of  sins,  the  penitent 
says,  "  With  the  punishment  at  the  bridge — I  am 
contented  and  satisfied."  Sale,  in  his  introduction  to 
the  Koran,  states  that,  both  the  good  and  the  bad  before 
yoing  to  their  respective  destinations  "must  first  pass  the 
bridge  called  in  Arabic  '  al  Sirat,'  which  they  say  is  laid 
over  the  midst  of  hell,  and  described  to  be  finer  than  a 
hair,  and  therefore  than  the  edge  of  a  sword."  The  good 
will  pass  "  with  wonderful  ease  and  swiftness,  whilst  the 
wicked  will  soon  miss  their  footing  and  fall  down  head- 
long into  hell "  (The  Koran,  p.  70,  intro.)  In  the  new 
world  we  find  the  early  missionaries  were  told  by  the 
Iroquois  Indians  that  the  soul  after  death  must  pass  a 
deep  narrow  river  on  a  bridge  made  of  a  slender  ill- 
poised  tree.  (Ten  Great  Eehgions  II,  p.  320.)  Brand  in 
his  Antiquities  prints  a  Cumberland  dirge  to  much  the 
same  effect  as  the  passages  quoted,  nor  has  the  subject 
been  neglected  by  Christian  poets,  for  Milton  describes 
the  bridge  from  hell  to  this  world  by  which  the  "Spirits 
perverse," 

"  With  easy  intercourse,  pass  to  and  fro, 
To  tempt,  or  punish,  mortals  " 

Paradise  Zost,  II.,  1030-1031. 
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Calderon,  in  his  Purgatory  of  i^t.  Patrick,  has  a  very  noble 
and  beautiful  passage  too  long  to  quote  here  but  con- 
ceived in  a  similar  spirit. 

The  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  are  seen  in  some  early  wall 
paintings,  as  each  emblem  was  considered  to  have  a 
religious  meaning.  Virgo  is  occasionally  nimbed  to 
indicate  the  Blessed  Virgin,  as  at  Copford,  and  there  was 
a  series  at  West  Meston,  in  both  cases  on  the  chancel 
arches/ 

A  clever  design  between  the  clerestory  windows  at 
West  Walton,  Norfolk,  clearly  shows  the  net  of  the  church, 
with  fishes  enclosed  in  the  meshes,  and  respecting  this  I 
must  mention,  to  shew  how  naturally  symbolism  enters  into 
the  human  mind,  that  in  the  Life  of  Billy  Bray,  the  Cornish 
miner,  he  is  recorded  to  have  styled  the  erection  of  a  new 
chapel  "  building  a  fishing  net," 

Besides  the  decoration  of  church  walls  with  figure 
paintings  and  symbols,  they  often  had  texts  and  sacred 
writings  ornamentally  inscribed  upon  them,  and  on  other 
parts  of  the  building  ;  the  "  Te  Deum,"  was  written  on  the 
roof  of  the  nave  of  St.  A.lban's  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  at  a  later  period  Long  Melford  Church,  Suffolk,  had 
its  interior  almost  covered  with  texts  and  prayers.  During 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  scripture  texts  were  ordered  to 
be  placed  on  church  walls  instead  of  pictures,  and  in  the 
succeeding  reign  these  were  by  command  of  Bishop 
Bonner  "  abolished  and  extinguished,"  in  1554. 

Probably  most  persons  consider  the  writing  up  of  the 
Ten  Commandments  in  churches  as  an  entirely  Protestant 
practice ;  such  is  not  the  case  for  we  find  in  1488  they 
were  at  St.  Christopher-le-Stock's,  London,  inscribed  on  a 
tablet  in  company  with  eleven  others  with  prayers  to 
various  saints.  Nor  was  the  custom  unknown  abroad,  for 
in  the  office  room  of  the  cashier  of  the  confraternity  of  the 
Misericordia,  Florence,  they  were  inscribed  in  mediseval 
times  (see  Walks  in  Florence  L,  p.  103).  Moreover  "  in 
1515,  the  Archbishop  of  Seville,  D.  Didaco  Deja  held  a 
provincial  council,  or  synod,   in  which  it  was  ordained 

^  It  is  somewhat  remarkable   that  the  of  those  "  who  burnt  incense  to  Baal,  and 

signs  of  the  Zodiac,   should  have  become  to  the  sun,  and  to  the   moon,^and  to  the 

favourite   objects   in  ecclesiastical  orna-  twelve  signs."        4  Kings,  Chap,  xxiii., 

ments,  as  we  read  in  the  Douay   version  v.  5. 
of  the  Old  Testament,  of  the  destruction 
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tluil  till'  parish  priests  should  iiisti'uct  llic  parishioners  in 
the  mysteiies  of  the  C'athohc  faith,  and  should  place  in 
each  of  their  churclies,  tables,  containing  the  articles  of 
the  Christian  l)elief,  and  the  'I'en  Coniuumdments  " 
—  Tovvnley's  Hib.,  Lit.,  Vol.  11.,  p.  225.) 

Consecration  crosses  painted  inside  the  walls  of  churches, 
appear  to  have  been  always  some  variations  of  the  cross 
paiee  enclosed  in  circles,  often  (juite  plain  in  form  and 
colour,  l)ut  occasionally  much  enriched  in  ])oth,  as  may 
be  seen  at  Worsted,  Norfolk,  and  Darenth,  Kent. 

In  conclusion  I  cannot  but  remark  on  the  wonderful 
similarity  existing  between  many  features  of  ancient  and 
more  recent  art.  The  Assyrians,  for  instance  painted  the 
walls  of  their  apartments  with  a  double  range  of  subjects 
divided  b}^  a  text,  as  our  ancestors  did  their  smaller 
churches  ;  the  same  people  made  their  figures  of  Kings  of 
larger  statue  than  other  men,  to  denote  their  superior 
dignitv,  as  in  mediaeval  works  we  find  those  of  our  Lord 
and  his  mother.  Egyptian  columns  were  encircled  with 
ranges  of  full  length  effigies,  as  on  our  church  pillars,  and 
subjects  hi  red  outlines  seem  to  be  indicated  in  Ezekiel, 
''  She  saw  meiipourtrayed  upon  the  wall,  the  images  of  the 
Chaldeans  pourtrayed  with  vermilion  "  (chap,  xxiii.,  v.  14). 
There  are  numerous  other  resemblances,  but  I  have 
already  trespassed  too  much  to  enter  more  fully  into 
this  interesting  feature  in  our  subject. 


THE    ENGLISH     MEDIAEVAL    CHUECH    OEGAN. 

By  EDWARD  J.  HOPKINS,  Mus.  Doc, 
Organist    op   the   Temple    Church,  London. 

(Continued  from  page  157.) 

Two  Pair  of  Organs. 

The  oldest  Inventory  of  "  Cliurcli  Goods  "  known  to  be 
in  existence,  is  that  which  was  taken  of  the  property  in 
the  Temple  Church,  London,  at  the  time  of  the  general  sup- 
pression of  the  Order  of  Knights  Templars,  in  1307.  Its 
title  ran  thus  : — 

"  Goods  and  Ornaments  in  the  Temple  Church,  London.  Account 
of  Nicholas  Pygott,  one  of  the  Sheriifs  of  London,  and  Nigel  Drury, 
the  last  Sheriff,  taken  the  x"^  of  January,  P*  Edward  11"". 

Among  the  "Items"  scheduled  in  that  document  are 
found,  ''  In  the  Great  Church,  Two  pairs  of  Organs,"  with 
their  value  attached,  which  was  estimated  at  "  x\s."  Also 
"  In  the  Ciioir,  one  book  for  the  organs,"  which,  together 
with  "  two  cushions  to  the  chanters'  chairs,"  was  appraised 
at  "  V5."  The  above  very  early  and  hitherto  generally 
overlooked  refei-ence  to  "  pairs  of  organs "  is  not  only 
extremely  interesting  from  an  historical  point  of  view, 
but  is  especially  so  as  being  a  record  of  the  predilection 
entertained  by  the  Knights  Templars  of  old  for  the  instru- 
ment ;  a  taste  wdiich  was  shown  to  have  been  inherited  to 
a  large  extent  by  their  successors  exactly  two  centuries 
ago  this  year  QGSS,)'  when  after,  a  protracted  trial  of  two 
organs  made  and  erected  in  their  Church  by  the  two  most 
celebrated  organ-builders  of  the  time, — Bernhard  Smith 

^  In  168'2  the  Treasurers   of    the  two  ensued,  which  was  continued  until  about 

Honourable  Societies  of  this  Temple  gave  the  end  of  1687,  by  which  time,  to  repeat 

"  Father  Smith  "  a  verbal  oi'der  to  make  the   Hon.   Roger  North's  quaint  expres- 

an  organ  for  their  church,  but  Renatus  sion,  the  two  rival  artists  "  were  but  just 

Harris,   a  rival  organ  builder,  made  in-  not  ruined." 

terest  and  obtained  permission  to  erect  a  Ultimately  the  decision  was  given  iu 

competitive    instrument,    and    the    two  favour  of    Smith's  handiwork  ;   Harris's 

organs  were  completed  towards  the  middle  organ    being   removed    without   loss    of 

of  the  year  1684.     A  protracted  contest  reputation  to  its  builder. 
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and  Renatus  Harris, —  they  finally  selected  that  by  the 
former  maker,  as  "  containing  the  greatest  number  of 
rarityes  and  excellences  ;"  and  which  taste  was  never  in 
a  more  living  or  fcstt'iiu'''  condition  in  the  two  Honourable 
Societies  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.' 

The  term  "  tiro  pairs  of  organs"  continued  to  be  used 
for  some  centuries,  and  indicated  simply  that  the  instru- 
ment was  furnished  with  two  sets  of  pipes. 

An  entry  of  the  fifteenth  century,  referring  to  an 
organ  that  was  "  old  "  even  at  that  remote  period,  is  still 
in  existence  in  the  ancient  Parish  Registers  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Mary  at  Hill,  London,  and  stands  thus  : — 

1485-6.     "The  Inventorye  of  Churcli  Godes. 
Item,  two  peyre  of  old  organs." 

Later,  on  the  expression  occurred  more  frequently,  and 
at  times  with  some  special  details  attached ;  as  at  St. 
Andrew's,  Norwich,  where  the  following  notice  is  met 
with,  with  the  value  of  the  instrument  subjoined : — 

"  1552.     Item,  ij.  peir  of  orgunes  "  .  .      xli. 

At  xlshford,  in  Kent,  there  appears  :  — 
"1552.     Item,  ij.  payer  of  ffreat  organes," 

which  would  mean  an  organ  comprising  two  sets  of  large 
pipes,  probably  of  about  the  number  and  size  of  those  in- 
dicated in  the  diagram  marked  "  Great,"  on  p.  127. 

"  Little  organs  "  and  "  Great  organs  "  were  sometimes 
distinguished  by  the  specific  names  Portative  and  Positive. 

The  Portative, 

was  a  small  organ  which,  as  its  name  imports,  could 
easily  be  carried  about  from  place  to  place.  Of  the  easy 
movability  of  the  Portative,  an  illustration  is  afforded  by 
the  fact  that  "  In  1429  frequent  payments  were  made  to 
men  for  carrying  on  foote  the  Kinges  portable  organs 
from  Windsor  to  Eltham,  and  from  Eltham  to  Hertford."^ 

^  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  who  died  in  1400,  And  in  speaking  of  St.  Cecilia,  he  men- 

and  who,  it  may  be  noted,  entered  his  tions  the  instrument  in  the  pkiral  num- 

name  as  a   Law   Student  at  tlie  Temple,  ber,  thus  : — 

thus  referred  to  the  organ,  (in  the  singular  "  And  while  that  organs  maden  melodie, 

number,)  in  The  Cock  ami  the  Fox  :—  To    God    alone    thus    in   her  heart  sang 

"  His   vols    was    merier    than    the    mery  she." 

Oryon  '^  The  Choir,  viii.,  p.  69,  note. 
On  mass  dales,  that  in  the  churches  gon." 
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Another  record  states  that  "  a  small  orgaTi,  introduced 
into  the  choir  of  Groyland  Abbey  to  assist  in  the  services, 
was  carried  from  London  to  Groyland  on  the  shoulders  of 
two  porlers."'' 

The  identity  between  the  "  Little  organ "  and  the 
"  Portative  "'  is  shown  by  the  following  memorandum  from 
Letters  relating  to  the  Suppression  of  Monasteries,  pub- 
lished by  the  Camden  Society,  p.  269  : — 

1538.     Item,  sold  a  old  peyer  oi  2iortatyffes  organs  to  Mr.  Besum.  .ij«. 

These  names  were  sometimes  even  used  as  convertible 
terms,  as  in  the  Inventory  of  the  goods  in  the  Priory 
Church  of  Minsier,  in  Sheppey,  taken  in  1536  ;  where  we 
find:— 

"  In  the  nether  part  of  the  qiiyer,  ^  pere  of  portatyves  :" 
And  again  in  the  notice  of  a  repair  made  to  the   organ 
in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  the  old  Church  of  St.  Peter,  Cheap, 
London,  which  stands  thus  : — 

1522.     It'm,  for  mendyn^  of  y*^  portatyvys  that  serve  for  owre  lady's 
masse. 

The  Portative  was  frequently  used  for  secular  purposes, 

and  was  sometimes  carried  in  processions,  though  it  was 

not  always  referred  to  by  its  specific  name.     Thus  among 

the    expenses    incurred  by   the  Company  of  Grocers    of 

Norwich  in   1534,  when  they  gave  a  Pageant  Play,  were 

the  following  : — 

It',    for   a   psent    govpi    (present    given)    for   y''  borowjTig   of    y® 
Organs  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ivd. 

It',  to  Jno.  Bakyn  (for)  playeng  at  y*^  Organs      .  .  .  .        vjr?.^ 

A  curious  early  fifteenth  century  entry  exists  which  is 
of  too  interesting  a  nature  to  be  omitted  here.  Among 
the  goods  given  by  Sir  Thomas  Cumberworth,  Knt.,  to 
the  Chapel  of  Holy  Trinity  in  Somerby  Church,  a.d.  1 440, 
was  included 

A  portetife  Missal. 

This  might  have  been  a  service  book,  sufficiently  small  to 
be  carried  about,  or  it  could  have  been  a  small  portable 
organ  made  to  fold  up,  and  present  the  appearance  of  a 
book  when  closed,  as  some  draft-boards  are  made  in  the 
present  day. 

^  Paper  by  the  Rev.  E.  Moore ;  Arch  :  '  Norfolk  Archaeology,  v.,  p.  2i. 

Soc  :  Lincoln  iii.,  p.  129. 

VOL.    XLY  2  H 
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Tlic  })()ssi])ilit,y  of  its  having  been  a  small  instrument 
ino-eniously  devised  after  this  fashion,  is  shown  by  the 
notice  of  some  folding  Kej^als  wliifh  is  t^iven  farther  on. 

The  PosrnvK. 
This  term  was  in  old  times  understood  to  signify  the 
larger  and  fixed  organ,  and  afterw^ards  was  applied  to 
the  "  Choir  organ  in  front,"  or  "  Little  organ."  Although 
found  in  most  Enghsh  musical  dictionaries,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  the  name  having  ever  been  used  in  this 
country,  the  word  "  Great "  having  generally  met  with 
the  more  ready  acceptance. 

The  Eegals. 

Old  Parish  Registers  not  unfrequently  contain  some 
reference  to  the  purchase  or  the  repair  of  "  the  Eegals ;" 
and  much  diversity  of  opinion  has  existed  among  writers 
as  to  what  was  the  exact  nature  of  the  instrument  so 
named.  Some  have  supposed  it  to  have  been  identical 
with  the  Portative,  which  is  quite  incorrect.  The  Eegals 
were  certainly  small  in  size,  and  therefore  portable,  hence 
their  being  confused  with  the  Portative  ;  but  the  Portative 
really  was  composed  of  "  flue  "  pipes, — of  which  the  toy 
penny  whistle  is  a  homely  example, — while  the  Eegal  was 
made  up  of  "  reed"  pipes,  of  which  a  type  is  presented  in 
the  "  squeaker,"  which  country  lads  still  delight  to 
construct  of  osiers  plucked  from  the  brook-side  in  spring- 
time. The  distinction  is  made  quite  clear  by  old  entries 
of  the  kind  already  referred  to,  and  which,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  have  never  hitherto  been  taken  advantage  of 
in  the  elucidation  of  this  subject ;  but  a  few  of  which  will 
here  be  quoted. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  there  were  two  kinds  of 
regals ;  the  single  regals,  a  "  pair  "  of  which  consisted  of 
one  set  of  pipes  ;  and  the  double  regals,  which  had  two 
rows  of  pipes. 

In  the  Churchwardens'  account  of  St.  Peter  Che;ip, 
London,  occur  the  particulars  and  cost  of  repairs  to  the 
double  regals  of  that  Church.     They  stand  thus  : — 

looo.  It'ni,  to  Howe,  organ  maker,  for  makynge  sprynges  to  the 
doble  regalls,  and  tlie  tonges  (tongues)  of  the  ij.  regalls 
which  is  called  the  prjTicypalls  iu  the  base  regall  .  .     liijs. 
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The  springs  would  fulfil  the  same  office  as  those  in  the 
early  Ely  organ  already  explained.  The  tongues  were  the 
small  pieces  of  brass,  or  "vibrators,"  the  periodical 
motion  and  beating  of  which  produced  the  tone.  And  it 
is  a  noteworthy  tact  that  the  word  "  tongue "  still 
continues  to  be  used  as  the  technical  name  for  the 
vibrators  of  their  reed-stops  by  English  organ  builders 
after  a  lapse  of  over  three  centuries. 

A  year  later  than  the  date  just  given,  other  repairs  — 

this  time  to  the  organs  as  well  as  the  regals — are  thus 

recorded  : — 

1556.     It'm,  payd  to  Howe  for  ij.  now  pyi^es  for  the  organs,  and 
brasse  to  the  regalls   .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .         ij«. 

The  regals  in  this  case  probably  were  a  substitution  for 
"  the  small  organs  in  the  choir." 

The  Eegals,  like  the  Portative,  were  sometimes  used  in 

Pageants.     Thus  in  the  accounts  of  the  Weavers'  Pageant, 

performed   at    Coventry   in    the    sixteenth   century,     the 

following  entries  occur  : — 

1554.     Payd  to  James  Hewet  for  hys  reyggals .  .  ..         viijr?. 

1554.     Payd  to  James   Hewet  for   playing   of  his   regols   in   the 

payggeant  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .         \nij(l. 

In  the  last  century  the  regals  were  also  frequently  used 
in  similar  exhibitions  abroad  ;    and    were    thus  described 
by  Snetzler,  a  celebrated  German   organ-builder,  at  that 
time  residing  in    London,   whose    account   furnishes   in 
t cresting  details  : — 

In  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  on  Corpus  Christi  and 
other  festivals,  processions  were  made,  in  which  a  regal  was  born© 
through  the  streets  on  the  shoulders  of  a  man.  Whenever  the  pro- 
cession stopped,  the  instrument  was  set  down  on  a  stool,  and  some  one 
of  the  train  stepped  forward  and  played  upon  it ;  he  that  carried  it 
blowing  the  bellows. 

The  same  maker  gave  the  following  account  of  a  folding 
regal  which  had  passed  through  his  hands.  He  said  he 
once  repaired  a  regal,  so  contrived  as  to  shut  up  and  form 
a  cushion,  which  when  open  discovered  the  pipes  and  keys 
on  one  side,  and  the  bellows  and  wind-chest  on  the  other. 

Just  one  more  quotation  before  this  subject  is  quitted, 
as  it  seems  to  indicate  that  the  organs  and  the  regals  oc- 
casionally were  united  into  one  instrument  : — 

It',  formakyng  of  the  regalls  of  the  Organs  pfite  (perfect).  .     xiijd, 
(St.  Peter,  Norwich). 
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It  li;is  {ilready  been  sliown  that  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  Ohurclies  had  no  organs,  and  that  they  therefore 
possessed  possihly  notliing  more  tliaii  one  or  two  ])ipes 
wherewith  to  give  the  pitch  and  start  the  singing  on 
ordinary  occasions. 

It  is  one  of  the  many  [)leasant  and   kindly  features  of 

olden  times,  that  the  larger  and  richer  communities  would 

frequently  lend  an  organ  to  their  less  wealthy  brethren 

for  use  on  special  occasions.     Thus  among  the  fifteenth 

century  records  of  York  Minuter,  we  find  the  following:  — 

1485.  To  John  Hewe  for  repairing  tlie  organ  at  the  altar  of 
B.V.M.  in  the  Catliedral  Olmrch,  and  for  carrying  the 
same  to  the  House  of  the  Minorite  Bretliren,  and  for 
bringing  back  the  same  to  the  Cathedral  Church .  .xiij.s.  ix</. 

In  small  Parish  Churches  which  possessed  an  organ 
of  their  own,  the  most  usual  position  for  it  was  in  the 
Chancel,  or  as  it  was  not  unfrequently  called,  the  Quire. 
There  it  would  stand  ready  for  daily  use  in  the  ordinary 
services  of  the  Church,  at  the  same  time  that  it  could, 
unless  fixed,  be  readily  removed  to  any  other  required 
situation  for  a  special  occasion  or  purpose,  and  with  nearly 
as  much  ease  as  a  harmonium  could  be  transferred  in  the 
present  day.  In  the  Chancel  it  probably  was  most  fre- 
quently placed  on  the  north  side,  against  the  wall ;  as  the 
south  side  was  usually  occupied  chiefly  by  the  sedilia, 
piscina,  priests' door,  and,  perhaps,  other  structural  features. 
The  north  side  was  moreover  the  most  advantageous  place 
for  it  so  far  as  daylight  was  concerned,  as  the  morning, 
midday,  and  evening  rays  would  then  fall  continuously  on 
the  organist's  book,  &c.  When  not  in  use  it  was  fre- 
quently enclosed  by  doors,  or  covered  by  a  curtain. 

In  somewhat  larger  Churches,  having  aisles  to  the 
Chancel,  the  organ  was  sometimes  placed  under  one  of 
the  north  arches.  This  was  the  case  with  the  instrument 
at  Old  Kadnor,  South  Wales,  the  case  of  which  still 
remains,  and  in  its  old  position. 

Churches  of  s-ill  greater  dimensions  frequently  had 
two  organs ;  one  in  the  Chancel,  or  the  Lady  Chapel,  and 
tlie  other  in  the  Rood-loft.  This  is  shown  to  have  been 
the  case  in  some  instances  by  ancient  inventories,  in 
others  by  notices  of  repairs  eflected  on  the  instruments. 
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Thus    in    the    Chuichwardens'    account    of    Wimborne 
l^iinster,  we  find  : — 

1495.  Paid  for  glyw  (glue)  and  letlier  (leatliev)  for  the  organs  in 

the  Eode-loft  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .         xjr/. 

Paid  for  mending  the  organs  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary, 
and  for  naylys,  (nails,)  g;yTnowys,  (hinges,)  and  glyw, 
(glue)  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        xivf?. 

A  year  later,  similar  accounts  at  St.  Mary's,  Sandwich, 
contain  the  following  entries  :  — 

1496.  Item,  for  shepeskyn  to  mend  the  grete  organyse     .  .         \\\d, 
Payd  for  mendjTig  of  the  hjtdl  organys  .  .  .  .  iij.s.  ivr?. 

And  a  few  years  afterwards  this  particular  :- 

1-502.     Item,  for  a  shepis  skyn  for  loth  organys  .  .  .  .  '\\d. 

At  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  some  years  later  still, 

we  meet  with  notices  of  these  disbursements  : — 

1514.     Item,  Paid  to  Thomas  Smyth,  organe-maker,  for  mendyng 
the  grete  orgones       .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  xi-s. 

And  for  the  small  orgones  .  .  .  .  .  .  vs. 

The  most  usual  positions  for  the  organs  were  the  Choir 
or  Chancel,  and  the  Rood-loft.  In  Churches  of  average 
size  that  had  any  organs  at  all,  there  were  frequently  two 
— in  larger  Churches  often  more^ — and  one  occupied  each 
of  the  positions  just  named.  It  is  only  rarely  that  the 
position  of  the  "great  organs"  and  "small  organs"  are 
actually  named  ;  but  as  more  space  would  be  available  in 
the  Rood-loft,  whence,  moreover,  certain  portions  of  the 
service  were  sung  by  the  Monks,  whose  deep  voices  "  the 
organs  "  would  have  to  support,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  larger  organ  was  placed  there  and  the  smaller 
organ  below.  For  the  accommodation  of  the  singing 
Monks  there  was  a  projecting  gallery  -  or  pulpit,  as  it 
was  sometimes  termed — standing  out  from  the  centre  of 
the  east  front  of  the  Rood-loft,  near  to  the  organ.  This 
position,  as  already  observed,  was  in  subsequent  times 
occupied  by  the  Choir  organ. 

In  the  contract  for  the  screen  in  the  University  Church, 
Cambridge  (1521),  it  was  specified  that  the  "  Roode- 
lofte  "  should  be  made 

w)i;h  a  poulpete  (pnlpit)  into  the  mydds  of  y®  qiiyer. 

There  are  three  short  entries  in  the  Churchwardens' 
account  of  St.  Michael's,  Cornhill,  which,  taken  together, 
give  a  clear  and  interesting  account  of  the  source  whence 
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the  funds  were  derived  ;  the  orderiiio-,  and  the  erection  of 
a  htteeiith  century  orn;;ui.     They  are  as  follows  : — 

1475.  Eecoyved  nwtc  of  tlio  (limcli  Aley  bagge  ffor  a  peyer  of 
uew  ovg-oiics  as  liyt  apcvyth  in  y"  pajniotos  (paymonts)  by 
y"  wille  of  all  y"'  pyslioiis,  (parisliouors,)  .  .  ixli. 

,,  Payd  to  Mygludl  Glaii((>ts  orgaiu^s  iiiakor  flov  a  pro  (pair) 
of  newe  organes,  and  also  bargayncd  w''  liyni  ffor  our  olde 
organes  to  have  tlioin  (in  part  paynu-nt,)  and  besyde 
them,  in  money  payd  .  .  .  .  .  .  ixh. 

„  Payd  to  Eoberd  Crossley,  (!ar[>(?t,  ((•ari)enter,)  ifor  v.  gystes, 
(joists,)  and  c-.  burdo,  (boards,)  ij.  fellett(!s,  &  iij.  leggos, 
&  for  rebatyug  of  y''  soid  burdes  &  w()rkniasli}';[)po  of  y" 
same  in  the  Rodelofte  to  enliawse  (enhavnse,  raise),  hyt, 
&  to  make  stondyng  ffor  the  seyd  organes  .  .    v.s.  vijd. 

The  following  two  entries,  referring  to  the  removal  of 
an  organ  up  into  the  Rood  loft,  and  for  bringing  it  down 
again  in  the  year  following,  are  from  the  old  accounts  of 
St.  Peter,  Cheap  : — 

1524.  It'm,  payd  for  iiij.   porters  for  Removynge    of   the  organs 

into  the  Roode  lofte  .  .  .  .  .  .  xijd. 

1525.  It'm,   for  the  bryngyug  downe  of  the   organs  oute  of  the 

Eode  lofte  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .         viij^. 

The  instrument  would  appear  to  have  been  moved 
bodily,  as  a  grand  pianoforte  is  in  the  present  day. 

The  greater  Abbeys  and  Monastic  Churches  not 
unfrequently  contained  two,  three,  four,  or  even  as  many 
as  five  distinct  organs,  placed  in  as  many  different  parts 
of  the  edifice.  Westminster  Abbey  had,  at  the 
time  of  the  Dissolution, 

1539.     ij.  pap-e  of    organes   in  the  qnp-e ; 
and  in  the  "  jhesus  chapell," 

A  payer  of  Organys  with  a  corten  of  Ij^nen  to  cover  them. 

The  Cathedral  of  Worcester  had  three  organs  ;  one  in 
the  Chapel  of  St.  Edmund  ;  another  in  the  Chapel  of  St. 
George  ;  and  a  third  in  the  Choir. 

At  Durham  there  were  no  less  than  Jive  organs.  Mr. 
Davies,  of  Kichvelly,  in  his  "  Ancient  Kites  of  Durham  " 
(1672),  mentions  three.  Mr.  Micklethwaite  has  called  my 
attention  to  accounts  of  the  remaining  two.  Mr.  Davies 
says : — 

"There  were  three  pair  of  organs  belonging  to  the  said  quire,  for 
maintenance  of  Grod's  service,  and  the  celebrating  thereof. 

"One  of  the  fairest  pair  of  the  three  stood  over  the  quiro  door, 
only  opened  and  played  upon  on  principal  feasts,  the  pipes  being  aU 
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of  most  fine  wood,  and  workmanship  very  fair,  partly  gilt  upon  the 
inside,  and  the  outside  of  the  leaves  and  covers  up  to  the  top,  with 
branches,  and  flowers  finely  gilt,  with  the  name  of  Jesus  gilt  with 
gold.  There  were  but  two  pair  more  of  them  in  all  England  of  the 
same  making,  one  in  York  and  another  in  Paul's. 

"  Also  there  was  a  lanteru  of  wood  like  unto  a  pulpit,  standing  and 
adjoining  to  the  wood-orgons  over  the  quii-e  door,  where  they  had 
wont  to  sing  the  nine  lessons,  in  the  old  time,  on  principal  dayes, 
standing  with  their  faces  towards  the  high  altar.  The  second  pair 
stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  quire,  being  never  played  upon  but 
when  the  four  docters  of  the  Church  were  read — viz.,  Augustine, 
Ambrose,  Grregory,  and  Jerome,  being  a  pair  of  fair  large  Orgons 
called  the  Cri/cr.t.    The  third  pair  were  daily  used  at  ordinary  service." 

The  situation  and  purpose  of  the  fourth  organ  are  thus 

referred  to  in  "  The  Monastical  Church  of  Durham  :" — 

"Within  the  Grallelei  (or  Lady  Chapel)  our  Ladies  masse  was  sung 
dailie,  by  the  master  of  the  Song  Schole,  cauled  Mr.  John  Brimley, 
with  certain  decons,  and  quiristers,  the  master  playing  upon  a  paire  of 
faire  orgaines  the  tyme  of  our  Laidies  masse." 

The   use  and  site  of  the  fifth    are   thus    incidentally 

mentioned,  and  in  the  same  work  : — 

"Thomas  Castell,  Prior  of  Durham,  lyeth  buryed  under  a  faire 
marble  stone  in  the  body  of  the  church,  before  Jesus  Alter,  wlier  ther 
was  on  the  north  s_yde,  betwixt  two  })illars,  a  loft  for  the  M*"  and 
qiiiresters  to  sing  Jesus  messe  everj'  fridaie,  contejTiinge  a  paire  of 
orgaines  to  play  on,  and  a  faire  desk  to  lie  there  bookes  on  in  tyme  of 
djT^in-service." 

The  west  end  was  not  an  unusual  position  for  one  of  the 
organs  to  occupy  in  a  large  Church.  Tiius  at  Meaux 
Abbey,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1396,  there  were  "larger  organs 
at  the  west  end  of  the  Church  ;  smaller  ones  in  the 
Choir." 

At  Fountains  Abbey,  Yorks,  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John 
Hope  tells  me  he  has  found  clear  marks  of  a  loft  or 
gallery  at  the  west  end  of  the  na,ve,  which  from  the 
analogous  case  of  Meaux  Abbey,  a  daughter  house  of 
Fountains,  he  considers  in  all  probability  held  the  organs. 
He  also  states  that  a  similar  loft  or  gallery  certainly 
existed  at  the  west  end  of  the  Church  of  the  Cistercian 
Abbey,  of  Buildwas.  With  regard  to  the  position  of  the 
great  organ  at  Fountains,  Mr.  Hope  points  out  that  the 
holes  for  a  great  beam  between  the  piers  and  other 
indications  on  the  wall  above  seem  to  prove  that  it  stood 
on  the  north  side  in  the  great  loft  or  pulpitnm  at  the 
west  end  of  the  Monks'  choir.  The  western  organs  may 
have  been  for  the  choir  of  the  conversi,  or  lay-brethren, 
who  occupied  the  nave. 
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The  invention  of  the  kcy-l)o;irfl  or  manual,  and  the 
gradual  introduction  of  the  chi"oraatic  semitones,  are 
suhjects  that  have  already  been  touched  upon.  From 
heing  simply  great  level's,  the  keys  were  by  degrees 
I'educed  in  size  and  made  in  more  comely  shape,  until,  at 
length,  by  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  they  were 
very  little  broader  than  those  in  use  in  the  present  day. 
All  the  internal  mechanism  also  luiderwent  a  correspond- 
ing amount  of  improvement  and  amelioration.  The 
organ-manual  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
however,  still  continued  to  be  in  compass  only  about  two 
octaves,  sometimes  even  less.  If  we  glance  at  what  was 
being  done  abroad,  we  find  that  the  great  organ  in  the 
Cathedral  at  Halberstadt,  made  in  1361  and  repaired  in 
1495,  had  its  manual  extending  simply  from  tenor  "  Bt;.," 
the  second  line  in  the  bass,  to  "  a,"  the  second  space  in 
the  treble,  an  octave  and  a  seventh  only,  comprising 
fourteen  diatonic  and  eight  chromatic  keys,  twenty-two 
in  all.  The  organ  at  St.  Sebald,  Nurnberg,  commencing 
on  the  same  note,  ascended  to  "  d,"  raising  the  number 
to  twenty-seven  notes  ;  while  that  at  Mildenberg  went 
up  to  "  f,"  making  thirty  notes.  In  the  organ  at 
Bamberg,  important  additions  were  introduced  in  the 
shape  of  notes  in  the  downward  direction,  and  that, 
moreover,  to  the  extent  of  half  an  octave.  These  con- 
sisted of  one  chromatic  and  three  diatonic  notes,  namely, 
B  flat.  A,  G,  and  FF.  The  next  additions  were  other 
and  still  deeper  toned  diatonic  notes  which  were  intro- 
duced in  the  following  ingenious  way  : — A  note  was 
]>laced  immediately  to  the  left  of  the  FF  key,  thus 
looking  like  EE,  but  which  was  made  to  sound  "  double 
C-fa-ut,"  and  two  short  keys  were  inserted  apparently 
FF  sharp  and  G  sharp,  but  really  sounding  DD  and  EE. 
The  lower  diatonic  notes  then  stood  in  this  order  : — 

2  3 

D  E 

C  F  G  A 

14  5  6 

Earl}'  in  the  sixteenth  century  (in  1516),  a  new  organ 
was  commenced  for  St.  Mary's  Church  at  Liibeck,  the 
two  manuals  of  which  started  from  the  unusual  note 
DD,  and   ascended  thence   to    A,  three  octaves   and  a 
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fifth.  The  pedals,  however,  began  a  note  lower,  on 
CO,  and  the  organ  had  upwards  of  twenty-five  stops,  and 
a  pipe  of  thirty-two  feet  of  pure  tin,  standing  in  the  front 
of  the  case,  in  1560-1  a  "positive  "  or  "  choir  organ  in 
front  "  was  added,  the  manual  of  which  commenced  at 
CC.  In  process  of  time  the  lower  diatonic  notes  had 
their  proper  positions  assigned  them  ;  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  the  chromatic  semitones  were  inserted  in  the 
great  octave,  as  the  lowest  octave  came  to  be  called,  and 
the  "  Tablature  "  of  the  four  octaves  of  the  key-board 
underwent  complete  revision,  the  note  C  being  taken  as 
the  commencing  note  of  each  octave,  or  rather  septave, 
and  they  were  severally  distinguished  as  the  great  octave, 
marked  by  capital  letters  ;  the  small  octave,  written  in 
small  characters,  the  once-marked  octave,  and  the  twice- 
marked  octave,  thus : — 

CDEFGABcdefffab 


In  the  year  1576  an  organ  was  erected  at  Bernaw-in- 
the-Mark,  Brandenbourg  ;  the  two  manuals  of  which  were 

of  four  octaves  in  compass,  from  "  C  to  c,"  forty-eight 
notes ;  while  the  pedals  were  of  two  octaves  and  a  note 
in  compass,  "  C  to  d,"  the  low  C#  being  omitted  in  both 
cases. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  nearly  all  the  old  organs 
just  mentioned  had  pedals.  These  pedals,  first  used  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  were  originally  an  octave  only  in 
compass,  "  B  to  b,"  which  range  was  gradually  increased, 
first  upwards,  then  downwards,  until  in  the  course  of 
a  hundred  years,  they  had  attained  the  scale  just  given. 
From  that  time  onwards  "Pedal-boards"  were  always 
made  with  C  as  the  lowest  note,  even  when  they  were 
only  an  octave  or  a  tenth  in  extent,  of  which  several  old 
examples  still  exist. 

In  England,  as  abroad,  for  some  hundreds  of  years  the 
monks  were  not  only  the  chief  musicians,  but,  to  a  great 
extent,  also  the  organ  makers  and  the  organ  players.  At 
the  same  time  the  knowledge  of  the  art  was  not  by  any 

'  The  upper  C,  as  being  really  tl^e  commencement  of  a  fresh  septave,  was  tfi7'ice 
marked. 

VOL.  XLV.  2  I 
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means  exclusively  possessed  by  the  inmates  of  the  religious 
houses,  for  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  1421  there 
existed  in  London  a  trade-guild  of  "  Orgle-makers,"  some! 
members  at  least  of  which  would  doubtless  be  laymen. 
The  earlier  records,  nevertheless,  somewhat  frequently 
refer  to  ecclesiastics.  Thus  we  read  in  the  churchwardens' 
accounts  of  St.  Mary's,  Sandwich,  Kent :  — 

1444.     To  Sir  John  for  amendyng  of  the  organs       .  .      x\jd. 
1462.     To  a  Preyst  for  the  amending  of  the  organys       iiijr/. 

Payment  to  a  lay  organ  builder  for  a  new  instrument 
is  thus  entered  in  the  registers  of  St.  Michael's,  (Jornhill, 
London  :  — 

1475.  Payd  to  Myghell  Grlancets,  organes  maker,  ffor  a  pre  (pair) 
of  iiowe  organes  ;  and  also  bargayned  w''  hymm  If  or  our  olde  organes 
to  have  thorn  (in  exchange)  and  })osydo  thorn  in  money  payd. — ix^/. 

Concerning  the  players  of  organs — clerical,  lay,  and 
undescribed  — notices  of  which  the  following  are  examples 
— are  not  unfrequently  met  with. 

At  St.  Mary's,   Sandwich  : — 

1462.  To  a  Priest  that  playth  at  organys    .  .  .  .      injd. 

1463.  To  Sir  John  for  hys  plaj^'ng  at  organys         ris.  viijf/. 

At  Wimborne   Minster  :  — 
1495,     Paid  to  the  orgyn-player  . .  .  .     xx^. 

At  Wigtoft,  Lincolnshire  : — 

1507.     It',  payd  for  oxpencys  f or  y'' orgaunpllayar     ..      2^d. 

A  very  modest  pittance,  even  for  those  days  ! 
A  quaint  entry  occurs  in  the  accounts  of  St.  Mary's, 
Cambridge,  which  records  that  in  1.514,  16c?.  was  paid, 

1514.  To  a  Blak  Fryer  in  Estir  Holidays  for  to  play  atts  orgajTies. 

But  to  return  to  a  consideration  of  the  organs. 

It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  organs  to  be  imported 
from  abroad,  and  there  is  much  reason  for  believing  that 
many  good  hints  were  obtained  by  our  native  makers  by 
these  means. 

In  the  church  records  at  Louth,  the  following  entry 
appears : — 

1515.  Memorandum.  That  George  Smythe,  merchaunt,  boughte 
one  pajrre  (of)  orr^ans  beyonde  the  sea,  and  the  said  George  sold 
'em  (to)  the  com'onty  (commonalty)  of  this  towne  of  Loutho  fore 
I3li.   6s.  8d. 
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Also  the  following  referring  to  its  erection  in  the 
church  : — 

For  setting  up  the  Flemisli  organ  in  the  roof -loft  by   "  f  oure 
daies "  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .     20d. 

Shortly  after  it  was  put  up,  its  assistance  was  called 
into  requisition  in  the  course  of  a  very  interesting  cere- 
mony connected  with  the  completion  of  the  spire  of  the 
church,  which  is  thus  quaintly  recorded  in  the  archives 
of  the  town  : — 

1515.  Memorandum.  The  fifteenth  Sunday  after  Holy  Trinity  of 
this  year  (1515)  the  weathercock  was  set  upon  the  broach,  of  Holy 
Eood  Eve  after,  there  being  William  Ayleby,  parish  priest,  with  many 
of  his  brethren  priests  there  present  (who)  hallow(ed)  the  said 
weathercock  and  the  stone  that  it  stands  upon,  and  so  (they  were) 
conveyed  upon  the  said  broach ;  and  then  the  said  priests  sung  Te 
Deiuu  Laudamus,  -with  organs,  and  the  Kirkwardens  garred  ring  all 
the  bells,  and  caused  all  the  people  there  being  (there  present),  to 
have  bread  and  ale,  and  all  the  lowing  of  God,  our  Lady,  and  aU 
Saints. 

Sixteen  years  later  a  second  organ  was  made  for  the 
Cliurch,  when  a  thorough  organ  enthusiast,  Mr.  Richard 
Taylor,  Priest  and  Bachelor  of  Laws,  rendered  substantial 
help  to  the  undertaking,  in  the  way  of  personal  trouble 
as  well  as  of  means.     It  is  recorded  : — 

That  the  honest  men  of  this  Town  of  Louthe,  deshirpng  to  have  a 
good  payr  of  organs,  to  the  laude,  prayse,  and  honour  of  Grod,  and 
the  hole  holy  co'pany  of  heffen,  made  an  assemble  together  for  this 
purpose  OJi  a  certayne  daye  ;  at  whiclie  tyme  Mr  Eichard  Taylor, 
Priest  &  bachelor  of  laws,  then  abyd}Tij<  w'tin  the  dyocess  of  Norwiche, 
being  p'sent,  heryng  the  good  devoute  m;yTids  and  vertuouse  intent 
of  the  said  townesmen,  of  his  mere  devocion  and  good,  naturall  zele 
to  this  towne,  wherein  he  was  borne  and  brought  up,  offrecl  for  to 
cause  them  (to)  have  a  payre  made  of  a  c'unyng  man  in  Ljti,  that 
should  be  exampled  by  a  paji-e  of  the  same  man  makyng  at  Elj',  who 
was  called  Mr  Bylton,  whiche  then  had  a  singidar  prayse,  for  the 
sum  of  xxij  pounds,  whereof  he  pr'mysed  to  giff  thereto  xi  pounds ; 
upon  which  promesse  they  accorded,  insomuch  that  the  saide  Mr 
Taylor  covennantyed  and  bargaynyd  (for)  the  organys  to  be  made  & 
brought  to  thys  towne,  and  set  up  on  the  north  syde  in  the  hihhe 
quere,  on  St.  Barnabe  eve,  in  the  yere  of  oui'e  Lorde  m,v,xxxj 
(1531) ;  at  which  time  the  said  xxij  powncles  was  payd,  xi  poundes 
by  the  officer  or  alderman  of  o'r  lady  guilde,  then  bepng  upon  the 
stock  of  our  lady,  and  the  other  xi  poundes  by  the  aboue  najTud  Mr 
Taylor;  whiche  (who)  also,  co'siderjTig  the  goodness  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  how  well  it  satisfj'ed  and  co'tented  the  mjTids  of  the 
pysshoners,  dyd  gyffo  farther  at  that  tyme,  in  rewarde  to  the  maker 
of  the  said  instrument,  for  a  rewarde  besyde  his  cowenant,  xi  shillings 
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for  liis  good  diligence  aud  well  aciiwytyiig  Iiyiu  t(j  tlie  said  instru- 
iiiout;  for  wliidie  1)0ueficiall  acto  I  prayo  Joan  acqwyte  aud  reward 
hyni  to  his  Kyugdoni  of  heven.     Amen  for  Oliarite !  " 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  up  to  this  tune  the 
various  old  records  have  indeed  mentioned  the  prices  of 
the  instruments  to  which  they  have  referred,  but  have 
been  silent  as  to  any  other  particulars.  That  kei/s  and 
stops  must,  however,  have  been  in  use  for  some  years, 
there  can  be  little  doubt.  In  1513  we  find  these  features 
distinctly  referred  to  in  the  Churchwardens'  account  of 
St.  Lawrence,  Reading,  in  the  following  terms  :  — 

1513.     It.  payd  for  ij  lokks  to  the  same  (uew)  organs;  one 
for  the  stopps  and  the  other  for  the  keyes  .  .      xjd. 

In  the  accounts  of  St.  Peter  Cheap,  London,  we  find  : — 

1526.     It'm,  p'd  for  one  of  the  yrons  of  the  stoppys  of  the 
organs  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .    xijd. 

The  "  yron  "  was  the  lever  about  eighteen  inches  long, 
by  which  the  stop-slide  was  moved  to  and  fro,  of  which 
examples  existed  in  the  old  organ  at  Radnor  not  many 
years  ago. 

The  oldest  known  contract  for  an  English  organ  is  dated 
1519,  which  mentions  "keyes"  and  "  stoppes "  among 
other  particulars,  and  likewise,  for  the  first  time,  affords 
an  indication  of  the  manual-compass.  The  document  is 
of  so  much  historical  interest  that  it  is  here  quoted 
entire : — 

This  endenture  made  in  the  yere  of  oure  lorde  god  m'  v°  xix.  and 
in  the  moneth  of  July  xxix  day.  Wituesseth  that  Antony  Duddyng- 
ton,  Citezen  of  London,  Organ-Maker,  hath  made  a  fnll  bargayn, 
condycionally,  with  Maister  Will'".  Petenson,  Dootour  in  Divinite, 
Vicar  of  AUialowe  Barkyng,  Eob*^  Wh^-iehed  and  John  Chxirche, 
Wardeyns  of  the  same  Churehe,  and  Maisters  of  the  P'isshe  of 
Alhalowe  Barkyng,  next  y'  Tower  of  London,  to  make  an  instrument, 
that  y^  to  say  a  payer  of  organs  for  the  foresed  chui'che,  of  dowble 
Cc-fa-ut  that  y®  to  say,  xxvij.  playne  keyes,  and  the  pryncipale  to 
conteyn  the  length  of  V  foote,  so  folowing  w*  Bassys  called  Diapason 
to  the  same,  conteyning  length  of  x  foot  or  more  :  And  to  be  dowble 
pryncipalls  thoroweout  the  seid  instrument,  so  that  the  pyppes  w* 
inforth  (inside)  shall  be  as  fyne  metall  and  stuff  as  the  utter  (outer) 
parts,  that  is  to  say  of  pui-e  Tyn,  w*  as  fewe  stoppes  as  may  be  con- 
venient. And  the  seid  Antony  to  have  ernest  vi''  xiii^  iiij^.  Also  the 
foresaid  Antony  askyi;h  v  quarters  oi  respytt,  that  y**  to  say,  from 
the  fest  of  Seynt  Mighell  the  Archanngelle,  next  following  to  the  fest 
of  Se_)ait  Mighell  the  day  twelvemonth  following.  And  also  under- 
nethe  this  condicion,   that   the   aforesaid   Antony   shall   convey   the 
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helowes  in  the  loft  ahowf  in  the  soid  Quere  of  Alhalowes,  w*  a  pype 
to  the  soud  boarde.  Also  this  p'rinysed  by  the  said  Antony,  that  yf 
the  foresaid  Maister,  Doctenr,  Vicare,  Chnrcho  Wardeyns,  Maisters 
of  the  p'isshe,  be  not  content  nor  lyke  not  the  seid  instrument  that, 
then  they  shall  allowe  him  for  convaying  of  the  belows  xP.  for  his 
cost  of  them,  and  to  restore  the  rest  of  the  Truest  agajTi  to  the  seid 
Maisters.  And  yi  the  seid  Antony  deceese  and  depart  his  naturall 
l}'i  w*  in  the  foreseid  v  quarters,  that  then  hys  wyff  or  hys  executours 
or  his  assignes  shall  fully  content  the  foresaid  some  of  iiij''  xiij''  iiij'' 
to  the  seid  Vicare,  and  Churche  Wardeyns,  and  Maisiers  of  the  P'isshe 
w*  out  any  delay.  And  yf  they  be  content  w*^  the  seid  instrument,  to 
pay  to  the  seid  Antony  fyfty  poundes  storliuge.  In  Wittnesse  whereof 
the  seid  p'ties  to  these  endentures  chaungeably  have  set  their  sealls. 
G-even  the  day  and  yere  abovesaid. 

The  expression  "  xxvij  playne  keyes,"  or  keys  on  a 
level — diatonic  keys — would  doubtless  indicate  tlie  four- 
octave  short- octave  German  compass  that  has  already 
been  explained,  and  which  was  even  then  beyond  the 
average  key-range  common  in  England  at  that  time. 
This  is  shown  to  have  been  the  case  by  the  following 
entry  from  the  Parish  books  referring  to  the  extension  of 
an  organ-compass  to  that  range  : — 

1542.  Item,  to  Gyllains,  the  organ  maker,  if  or  making  of 
the  Orgons  in  the  Roid  lofte  Dabbyll  se  fautt  (Double 
C-fa-ut),  and  the  Regalls.    . .  .  .  .  .     xjs. 

The  clause  that  there  should  be  "as  fewe  stoppes  as 
may  be,"  will  always  be  looked  upon  as  a  remarkable  one. 

Between  the  date  of  Duddyngton's  organ  and  1605 — 
less  than  ninety  years — organ-building  made  greater 
strides  in  England  than  it  had  done  during  the  period 
from  the  time  of  its  first  introduction  into  this  country 
to  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
'■  double  organ,"  as  the  instrument  with  the  "  choir  organ 
in  front "  was  called,  had  become  common  in  our  large 
Churches,  and  the  manuals  in  their  downward  range,  had 
even  outgrown  the  Continental  range  ;  but  there  were  no 
pedals. 

In  1605-6  Thomas  Dallam  made  the  organ  in  King's 
College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  consisting  of  "  litle  and 
greate  organs,"  the  handsome  cases  of  which  still  remain  ; 
and  other  important  instruments  were  erected  in  York 
Cathedral  (1632-4).  Magdalen  College,  Oxford  (1637), 
and  in  most  of  the  Cathedrals.  It  would  delay  us  too 
long  if  we  were  to  enter  into  details  respecting  these  ; 
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but  it  will  be  worth  while  to  (juote  an  entry  that  shows 
how  the  earlier  separate  organs  were  brought  together 
and  utilised.  It  is  extracted  from  the  Fourth  Ueport  of 
the  Historical  MSS,  Commission,  p.  157:- — 

Coventry  L  Lichliold,  auno  Diii  IG.'Jo. 
I.  Iiipriiiiis,  tliat  the  twoe  pajre  of  organs  in  your  cliurdi  w''' 
avo  much  defective,  bee  .sjieedily  amended,  and  if  itt  will  stand  with 
the  grat^e  of  your  church  &  be  more  convenient  ifc  usefull  for 
your  quire  (as  wee  conceive  it  will)  tliat  you  put  tlicm  both  into  one, 
and  make  a  chayre  organ  of  them. 

The  art  of  organ-building  in  this  country  was  destined 
to  be  checked  for  several  years. 

On  August  23,  1  643,  an  ordinance  was  passed  by  the 
Lords  and  Commons  assembled  in  Parliament  for  abolish- 
ing superstitious  monuments.  On  May  9,  1044,  a  second 
ordinance  was  passed  "  for  the  further  demolishing  of 
monurrjents  of  Idolatry  and  Superstition,"  in  which  the 
destruction  of  organs  was  enjoined.  Its  wording  ran 
thus  : — 

And  that  all  organs  and  the  frames  and  cases  wherein  they  stand 
in  all  Churches  and  Chapells  aforesaid  shall  be  taken  away  and  utterly 
defaced,  and  none  other  hereafter  set  up  in  their  places. 

Collegiate  and  Parish  Churches  were  in  consequence  of 
this  ordinance  stripped  of  their  organs  ;  some  l^emg  sold 
to  private  persons,  while  others  were  partly  demolished  ; 
some  were  removed  by  the  clergy,  to  save  their  being 
destroyed  ;  while  some  few  escaped  altogether.  Of  those 
which  found  their  way  into  private  houses,  efforts  were 
made  to  discourage  their  use.  Thus,  at  a  Convocation 
held  in  Bridgwater,  in  1655,  the  question  was  raised: — 

Whether  a  believing  man  or  woman,  being  head  of  a  family,  in 
this  day  of  the  gospell,  may  keepe  in  his  or  her  house  an  instrument 
of  musicke,  playing  on  them  or  admitting  others  to  play  thereon  ? 

And  the  answer  was  : — 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  saintes  to  abstaine  from  all  appearance  of  evil, 
and  not  to  make  provision  for  tbe  flesh  to  fulfil  y''  lusts  thereof. 

Oliver  Cromwell  himself  had  some  taste  for  music,  and 
had  the  "  double  oigan,"  which  Evelyn  heard  in  the 
Chapel  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  July,  1654,  con- 
veyed to  Hampton  Court,  and  erected  in  the  great  gallery 
and    frequently    played    upon,    to    his    great    content. 
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Cromwell,  therefore,  suffered   no   comjDunction  whatever 
in  his  own  case  in   "  making  provision  for  the  flesh." 

A  fipw  words  respecting  the  re-introduction  of  organs 
into  Church,  and  their  restoration  to  public  approval  will 
bring  this  paper  to  a  close. 

During  the  seventeen  years  that  elapsed  between  the 
issue  of  the  ordinance  quoted  just  now  and  the  Restora- 
tion in  1G60,  most  of  the  Eno-lish  oro;an-builders  had  been 
dispersed,  and  compelled  to  work  as  ordinary  joniers  and 
carpenters  ;  so  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  just 
named,  there  was  "  scarce  an  organ-maker  that  could  be 
called  a  workman  in  the  kingdom,"  except  the  Dallams 
(brothers)  ;  Thamar,  of  Peterborough  ;  Preston,  of  York  ; 
and  Loosemore,  of  Exeter.  Continental  artists  were 
therefore  encouraged  to  settle  in  this  country,  among 
whom  Bernhardt  Schmidt  (Father  Smith)  with  his  two 
nephews.  Christian  and  Gerard  ;  and  Thomas  Harris,  an 
Englishman  who  had  taken  refuge  in  France  during  the 
troublous  times,  together  with  his  son  Renatus,  a  young 
man  of  great  ingenuity  and  spirit. 

Smith  was  at  once  appointed  "  organ  -  maker  in 
ordinary  "  to  King  Charles  II,  and  put  into  possession 
of  apartments  at  Whitehall,  called  in  an  old  plan  of  the 
Palace  "  The  Organ- builder's  Workhouse,"  "  The  first 
organ  he  engaged  to  build  for  this  country,"  says  Dr. 
Burney,  in  his  "  History  of  Music,"  "  was  for  the  Chapel 
Boyal  at  Whitehall,  which  being  hastily  put  together, 
did  not  quite  fulfil  the  expectations  of  those  who  were 
able  to  judge  of  its  excellence ;  and  it  was  probably  from 
some  such  early  failure,  that  this  admirable  workman 
determined  never  to  engage  to  build  an  organ  upon  short 
notice."  Burney  says  nothing  as  to  the  date  of  this 
premature  trial  of  the  organ  ;  but  Samuel  Pepys  gives  it 
in  his  entertaining  "  Diary ;"  and  as  this  interesting  little 
historical  fact  has  never  been  quoted,  it  is  here  given  : — 

1660.  .June  17th.  (Lord's  day.)  This  day  the  organs  did  begin  to 
play  at  White  Hall  before  the  King. 

In  the  course  of  the  followino  three  weeks  the  instru- 

ment  underwent  the  necessary  revision ;  and  Pepys  again 

refers  to  it : — 

Jidy  8th  (Lord's  day.)  To  "White  Hall  chapel,  where  I  heard  very 
good  mu^ique,  the  first  time  that  ever  I  remember  to  have  heard  the 
organs  and  singing-men  in  surplices  in  my  life. 
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Pepys'  taste  for  the  organ  some  years  later  was  rather 
on  the  increase  than  otherwise  : — 

April  5,  1667.  To  TTnclaioy,  \vlu>rr>  I  was  told,  that  at  their  church 
they  liave  a  fair  j)air  of  (Jn/(i//x,  wliich  plaj'  while  the  people  sing, 
which  I  am  mighty  glad  of,  wisliing  \]w.  like  in  London,  and  would 
give  £50  towards  //. 

In  the  next  entry  Pepys'  candour  and  impressibiHty 
exhibit  themselves  somewhat  prominently  : — 

April  20,  1667.  To  Hackney  Church,  where  very  full,  and  found 
much  difficulty  to  get  pews.  That  which  I  went  chiefly  to  see,  was 
the  young  ladies  of  the  schools,  whereof  there  is  great  store,  very 
pretty  ;  and  also  the  organ,  which  is  handsome  and  tunes  the  psalms, 
and  plays  with  the  people  ;  which  is  mighty  pretty,  and  makes  me 
mighty  ernest  to  have  a  pair  at  oxir  church ;  I  having  almost  a  mind 
to  give  them  a  pair  at  our  church  ;  I  having  a  mind  to  give  them 
a  pair,  if  they  would  settle  a  maintenance  on  them  for  it." 

There  is  no  record  as  to  whether  Pepys'  intention  was 
ever  carried  into  effect. 


NOTES  ON  A  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY  SPOON. 
By  ARTHUR  VICARS,  F.S.A. 

The  spoon  figured  on  the  opposite  page,  the  property  of  Mr.  William 
Skinner,  of  Leamington,  was  exhibited  by  me  at  one  of  the  evening  meet- 
ings of  the  Institute  at  their  annual  gathering  held  at  Leamington. 

On  account  of  its  exceptional  appearance  arguing  it  to  be  of  antiquity 
above  the  average  of  old  spoons,  I  have  been  tempted  at  Mr.  Hartshorne's 
suggestion,  to  bring  a  few  notes  on  it  before  the  readers  of  the  Journal, 
and  an  accurate  representation  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Skinner.  The 
present  owner  of  it  informs  me,  that  so  far  as  he  is  aware,  it  is  without 
any  historv,  and  came  into  his  possession  in  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness ;  that  being  so  we  have  nothing  else  to  go  upon  but  its  rather  un- 
usual appearance. 

The  bowl,  which  measures  2/^  inches  in  length  and  1^  at  the  widest  point 
is  very  much  the  shape  of  that  of  spoons  of  the  sixteenth  century,  taper- 
ing slightly  towards  the  handle,  but  the  stem  and  knob  are  very  ditferent, 
and  it  is  to  this  part  of  spoons  one  must  generally  look  in  attempting  to 
fix  their  age,  in  the  absence  of  a  date  letter.  It  appears  to  have  been 
irregularly  marked,  for,  however  early,  it  would  have  had  a  maker's 
mark,  but  the  only  mark  it  seems  to  have  is  a  leopard's  head  uncrowned, 
within  a  dotted  circle,  and  placed  in  the  usual  position  in  the  bowl. 

The  stem,  which  measures  o;^  inches,  is  hexagonul,  and  is  terminated 
by  a  knob  in  the  shape  of  a  diamond  or  hexagonal  pyramid,  in  continua- 
tion of  the  sides  of  the  handle.  The  facets  of  the  diamond  top  are  gilt, 
but  contrary  to  custom  appear  rather  to  have  had  the  gold  soldered  on 
in  plates  than  to  have  been  gilt  in  the  ordinary  way.  Indeed  this  seems 
beyond  question. 

Mr.  Fallow,  to  whom  I  have  submitted  the  drawing  of  the  spoon 
under  notice,  and  casts  of  the  mark,  is  disposed  to  think  that  little 
stress  may  be  laid  on  the  shape  of  the  diamond-headed  end,  further  than 
to  recognise  that  it  is  a  form  of  finish  not  hitherto  noticed.  He  takes 
it  to  be  "  the  earliest  hall-marked  London  spoon  we  have  got,"  and 
alludes  to  a  spoon,  bearing  an  early  York  mark  alone.  This 
example  was  dredged  out  of  the  river  Hull,  and  Mr.  Fallow 
dates  it  within  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  considers 
that  the  absence  of  the  maker's  mark  is  due  to  the  indisposition 
of  many  goldsmiths  to  mark  their  goods  Avith  their  private  marks, 
in  accordance  with  the  stringent  rules  so  often  laid  down  to 
that  effect.  Judging  from  the  form  of  the  leopard's  head,  Mr. 
Fallow  puts  that  as  earlier  than  1478,  and  thinks  the  spoon  may  probably 
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1)(!  iiiucli  earlier,  and  prior  to  date  letters.  In  INIr.  Fallow's  vi(^ws  Mr. 
St.  John  Hope  writes  that  he  "  entirely  agrees." 

Possibly  some  one  has  seen  spoons  of  similar  design  hofore,  but  for  my 
part  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  any  other  spoon  which  can  at 
all  compare  with  it  in  its  peculiar  features. 

I  have  some  difficulty  in  arriving  at  its  probable  date,  but  its  Avhole 
appearance  seems  to  bespeak  antiquity  in  such  a  marked  degree,  that  I 
am  inclined  to  place  its  date  at  about  1-180.  The  only  description  that  I 
can  find  of  spoons  that  might  be  said  to  correspond  to  some  extent  with 
the  one  in  question  is  in  the  Inventory  of  Robert  Morton,  Gent.,  1187 
(add  MS,  80,004),  which  mentions: — "  ij  dozen  and  vj  sponys  with 
dyamond  pointes  "  (Cripps'  Old  English  Plate,  1886  Edn.  p.  201),  under 
which  designation  I  think  this  spoon  might  fairly  come.  Mr.  Hartshorne 
has  called  my  attention  to  the  way  in  which  the  hexagonal  ])lan  of  the 
handle  of  a  spoon  falls  conveniently  and  works  into  the  edges,  the 
convexity  and  the  concavity  of  the  spoon,  whereas  an  octagonal  plan  of 
stem  could  not  run  into  the  bowl  with  the  same  neatness  and  propriety. 
Having  said  thus  much  I  leave  this  curious  specimen  of  early  domestic 
plate  to  the  consideration  of  greater  authorities  than  I  pretend  to  be. 

Since  the  following  notes  were  put  together  I  have  heard  from  Mr. 
Cripps,  to  whom  I  had  sent  the  spoon.  He  (as  also  Mr.  Hartshorne) 
agrees  with  me  as  regards  its  probable  date  in  considermg  the  mark — 
the  uncrowned  leopard's  head  within  a  dotted  circle — as  one  of  the 
many  of  an  irregular  kind  which  exist,  and  simply  the  mark  of  a 
maker.  In  a  letter  dated  November  5th  the  same  eminent  authority 
speaks  of  the  danger  of  ftiiling  of  the  truth  by  insisting  too  much 
upon  Hall  Marks,  which,  he  very  truly  adds  "  are  good  servants  but 
bad  masters."  He  further  remarks  that  there  is  no  good  evidence 
that  the  leopard's  head  was  ever  used  crownless  at  any  time,  though  he 
does  not  lay  too  much  stress  upon  this.  And  it  so  happens  that  he  has 
lately  become  possessed  of  a  spoon  bearing  the  very  mark  that  we  have 
on  Mr.  Skinner's  example.  He  describes  it  as  "a  spoon  with  pear-shaped 
bowl  of  about  the  normal  size,  but  slenderer  than  usual,  and  with  a 
slender  and  tapering  handle,  ending  in  a  ball  with  traces  of  gilding.  It 
has  no  marks  on  the  handle  but  a  leopard's  head,  without  crown,  in  a 
dotted  circle  in  the  usual  place  in  the  bowl.  This  is  of  course  identical 
with  yours,  and  it  adds  to  the  probabiHty  of  the  mark  being  that  of  a 
viahiv,  that  the  handle  and  bowl  are  of  the  same  slender  make  which 
would  be  a  sliop  characteristic.  I  may  add  that  the  ball  end  is  not  quite 
spherical  but  a  little  longer  than  it  is  wide,  and  that  it  is  covered  with  a 
small  pattern." 

Thus,  upon  so  slight  a  matter  as  a  little  spoon,  room  can  be  found 
for  certain  divergence  of  opinions,  adding  some  zest  and  interest  to  a 
small  matter  of  detail,  without  which,  indeed,  I  should  not  have  felt 
quite  justified  in  placing  the  above  notes  into  Mr.  Hartshorne's  hands. 
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By  the  Kev.  C.  F.  WYATT,  M.A. 

We  may  reckon  that  Brouglitou  Cliurcli  and  Castle  were  built 
siiniiltaueously  in  the  first  decade  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
Church,  in  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  authority,  would  take  the 
medievalists  about  five  years  in  building.  The  chancel  may  be 
referred  to  the  third  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century,  as  shewn  by 
the  curvilinear  work  belonging-  to  it.  The  stone  chancel  screen 
remains  very  much  in  its  original  state,  save  that  the  cusps  of 
doorway  and  south  side  have  been  cut  away.  The  rood  loft  must; 
have  been  of  considerable  dimensions,  the  marks  in  the  masonry  oi 
window  jambs  of  nave  and  aisle,  and  chancel  arch,  clearly  indicate  this. 

The  uniqueness  of  the  east  window  of  the  south  aisle  is  noticeable  ; 
the  foliations  terminate  in  heads,  harlec[uin,  &c.  It  is  figured  (but 
not  very  satisfactorily)  in  Scott's  "Medieval  Architecture."  The 
beautiful  sj-mmetry  (externally)  of  the  west  window  should  also  be 
noted.  The  south  window  of  the  chancel  is  figured  in  Parker's 
Glossary  as  a  good  specimen  of  sc[uare-headed  Decorated  work.  The 
small  bracket  at  the  top  of  the  centre  mullion  (or  rather  division)  is 
puzzling.  The  clerestor}^  of  nave  was  perhaps  added  during  the  time 
of  William  of  AVykeham's  ownership  of  the  Manor ;  if  not  by  the  Bishop, 
by  his  successor  in  the  estate.  Sir  Tho.  Wykeham.  Consecration  crosses, 
between  twenty  and  thirty  in  nimiber,  and  some  mason  marks  exist  on 
and  about  the  south  doorway  and  porch.  The  west  doorway  in  the 
tower  is  worth  observing,  if  only  from  the  circumstance  that  of  the 
twenty-six  ball-flowers  inserted  in  the  moulding,  there  are  not  two 
precisely  alike. 

The  cross-legged  effigy  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  aisle  is  believed 
to  be  that  of  Sir  John  cle  Broughton,  builder  of  the  church,  who  died 
not  very  long  after  1306.  His  shield  has  the  arms  of  Broughton,  az.  a 
cross  engrailed  arg.  The  same  engrailed  cross  occurs  on  a  corbel  in  the 
aisle,  and  on  two  ledger  stones  in  the  church.  The  whole  monument  was 
cleared  of  several  coats  of  whitewash  in  1846  and  repainted.  The 
original  colours  and  ornamentation  were  traceable,  but  in  the  renewal 
the  colours  are  doubtless  made  too  vivid.  The  arms  were  discernible 
in  some  instances ;  the  MSS.  of  Ant.  Wood  gave  the  rest.  They  are 
the  arms  of  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford  ;  Weeden  or  Wedon,  co.  Bucking- 
ham ;  Herberiour,  Segrave,  Mohun,  Basset,  Stafford,  Arden,  Bereford, 
Blount.  The  scjuirrel  supporting  the  shield,  and  the  dwarfness  of 
the  effigy  should  be  observed.  That  he  was  not  necessarily  a  crusader 
is  shewn  by  Mr.  A.  Hartshorne  in  his  Northants  Mon.  Effigies, 
p.  119. 
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The  rcciimhont  effigy  in  j)l!ito  anuoiiv  on  tlio  north  side  of  the  aisle  ^ 
may,  perhaps,  represent  Sir  Thomas  ih^  l{rou;j;'liton,  grandson  of  tlio 
fonudei-,  living  in  13G9  and  perliaps  till  1377,  when  the  Manor  was 
pnrehased  hy  William  of  AVvkeham.  This  elhgy  was  hoisted  in  tlie  last 
century  to  its  present  position  on  a  Fioniuis  monument,  and  suffered 
rather  severely  from  overscraping  in  18  J().  No  colour  was  traceable 
on  any  part  of  it. 

TuE  Alabaster  Effigies  in  the  CiixVxcel 

represent  Sir  Tho.  Wykeham  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife.  Sir  Thomas 
was  really  a  Perrott,  l)ut  took  tlie  name  of  Wylceham,  as  the  great 
nephew  and  heir  of  William  of  Wykcliam.  lie  died  in  1141,  liaving 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Wilkins,  of  AVilkesis,  or 
AVilcoto,  of  Northleigh,  co.  Oxon.  Ho  liad  licence  to  crenellate 
Broughton  Castle  in  1405,  and  it  may  have  been  his  work  rather  tlian 
the  Bishop's  to  add  the  clerestory  of  the  nave  and  the  perpendicular 
Avindow  of  the  aisle.  On  the  helmet  the  Wykeham  crest,  a  buffalo's 
head,  is  traceable,  and  the  renovated  portions  of  1846  are  distinctly 
noticeable.  AVhether  the  mutilations  were  perpetrated  designedly 
during  the  Civil  War  is  uncertain.  One  tradition  imputes  them  to  the 
Cromwellians,  another  to  the  Eoyalists,  when  Broughton  Castle  was 
beseiged  by  them  for  one  day  b}^  Prince  Eupert  and  taken  by  him, 
but  the  more  probable  cause  was  the  construction  of  vaults  too  near 
this  monimient,  causing  shafts,  tracery,  and  effigies  to  collapse.  Five 
out  of  the  six  Viscounts  Saye  and  Sele,  and  many  others  have  been 
biu'ied  near  it  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  so  that  it 
is  pretty  well  undenuined.  The  male  effigy  is  doubless  meant  for  a 
likeness,  but  the  frontal  corrugations  are  hardly  natural.  With 
regard  to  the  collars,  it  must  be  considered  remarkable  that  man  and 
wife  should  respectively  wear  the  livery  collars  ( »f  the  opposing  factions 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  the  Knight  having  the  Yorkist  collar  of  Suns 
and  Poses,  the  Lady  that  of  S.S.  fastened  with  three  trefoils,  with  a 
lozenge  for  pendant.  The  origin  and  meaning  of  S.S.  are  still  some- 
what enigmatical.  An  exhaustive  paper  on  the  subject  may  be  foimd 
in  the  Journal,  Vol.  xxxix,  p.  379. 

The  Brass  in  the  South  Aisle 

is  that  of  Phillippa  Bishopston  (1414),  wife  of  Sir  AVilliam  Bishopston, 
and  one  of  the  daughters  and  co-heirs  of  William  Wilcotts,  by 
his  wife,  Elizabeth  Blackett,  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  John  Trillow  or 
Trillac,  of  Castells  (otherwise  Chastleton),  so  that  the  said  Phillippa 
was  sister  of  Sir  Tho.  Wykeham's  wife.  The  brass  is  figured  in 
Boutell. 

The  Monument  in  the  South  East  of  the  Aisle 

is  reckoned  to  be  that  of  Edward  Fiennes  who  died  1529.  Li  the  so- 
called  restorations  of  1846  this  monument  was  scraped  throughout. 
The  animals  surmounting  it  are  variously  called  wolves,  muzzled 
bears,  wolf  dogs,  or  alants.  The  tomb  may  be  compared  with  that  of 
Sir  William  Fitzherbert,  in  St.  George's,  Windsor,  and  that  of  Sir 
Henry  Colet  (father  of  Dean  Colet)  in  Stepney  Church  (1510). 

The  Fiennes  Monument  in  the  South  Aisle 
on  which  a  "  Broughton  "  effigy  rests,  is  probably  that  of  Eichard 
Fiennes    who    died  1486,  having   married   Elizabeth,    daughter    of 
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Richard  Croft,  or  Crofts,  of  Chipjiing,  Norton.  A  shield  on  tlie  soutli 
side  is  rather  puzzling.  It  has  on  dexter  side  Fieunes  and  Wykehani 
per  fess,  on  the  sinister  four  park  pales  points  downwards,  four  jiark 
I)ales  points  upwards,  and  thereon  a  lion  passant  guardant  crowned 
incised.  No  such  achievement  occurs  in  heraldry.  It  may  be  intended 
for  an  impalement  of  the  arms  of  Croft,  "  a  lion  passant  guardant  per 
pale  indented  gu.  and  erminois  "  cut  by  a  mason  who  was  ignoi'ant  of 
heraldry. 

Ix    THE    CiLVAXEL    THE    AlABASTER    MoNUMEXT 

with  a  black  marble  slab  on  the  top  is  that  of  William  1st  Viscount  8aye 
and  Sele,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife — 1662.  Thereon  are  the  arms  of 
Fiennes,  Say  and  Temple.  kSixteen  of  the  twenty-four  small  shields  liave 
the  coats  of  Bologue,  Filiol,  Chanceaux,  Jordaine,  Mouceaux,  Say,  Eudo, 
Maundeville,  Mamignot,  Chenie  or  Charnells,  Battisford,  Peplesham, 
Wykeham,  Perott,  Trillow  or  Trillac,  Champneys  ;  eight  shields  are 
blank.  This  Viscount  Saye  and  Sele  played  a  prominent  part  in  the 
troublous  times  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  has  his  character 
described  in  many  a  page  according  to  the  bias  of  the  writer.  In  "  Mer- 
curius  Brittanicus,"  he  is  said  to  have  "  sparkled  many  glimpses  into 
the  consciences  of  all  that  were  near  him  and  enlightened  more  places 
besides  Banbury."  Whitelock  sjieaks  of  him  as  "a  person  of  great 
parts,  wisdom,  and  integrity,  though  he  ran  with  the  times." 
Clarendon  considers  him  to  have  been  extremel}'  ambitious,  and  "  for 
many  years  the  oracle  of  those  wlio  were  called  Puritans  in  the  worst 
sense,  steering  all  their  counsels  and  designs."  Still  on  the  Restoration 
he  was  made  Lord  Privy  Seal.  The  bag  in  which  the  seal  was  kept 
now  hangs  on  the  paneling  of  the  stone-vaulted  dining-room  of  the 
Castle.  After  the  death  of  the  King  Lord  Saye  and  Sele  turned  from 
Cromwell  with  abhorrence,  and  retired  to  Lundy  Island.  It  is  not 
exactly  the  province  of  archeology  to  investigate  the  character  of  men, 
but  we  may  refer  to  Anthony  W(jod  for  his  appreciative  opinion 
of  the  monimient  which  covers  the  resting-place  of  the  first  Viscount. 
Wood  writes:  "After  Lord  Say  and  Sele  had  spent  eighty  years 
mostly  in  an  unquiet  and  discontented  condition  ;  had  been  a  grand 
promoter  of  the  rebellion,  which  began  in  1642,  and  had,  in  some  re- 
spect been  the  promoter  of  the  murder  of  King  Charles  I.  did  die 
quietly  in  his  bed,  but  whether  in  conscience  I  cannot  tell,  April  14th, 
1662,  whereupcm  his  body  was  buried  in  Broughton  Church  among 
the  graves  of  his  ancestors,  and  had  over  it,  soon  after,  a  rich  and 
costly  monument  erected,  more  befitting  a  hero  than  a  rebel." 

The  defence  of  his  character  by  Lord  Nugent  miist  not  be  lost  sight 
of.  He  says  (Memorials  of  Hampden,  ii,  28)  that  Lord  Saye  and 
Sele's  "  appointment  to  the  Privy  Seal,  under  Charles  II,  was  ob- 
tained and  held  without  taint  or  suspicion  of  change  of  pi'inciples, 
and,  as  far  as  can  be  traced,  without  any  of  those  unworthy  com- 
pliances which  have  cast  a  shade  over  the  memories  of  many  who  only 
transferred  their  services  from  the  commonwealth  to  thrive  in  office 
under  the  restored  King  ;  and  whose  inconsistency,  under  change  of 
times,  it  was  ever  the  inclination  of  their  new  master  to  display  rather 
than  to  assist  them  in  disguising."  And  Green  (in  the  "  History  of 
the  English  People,"  p.  605),  writing  of  the  office  of  Privy  Seal  being 
given  to  Lord  Saye  and  Sele,  mentions  the  fact  that  of  the  thirty 
members  of  the  Privy  Council,  twelve  had  borne  arms  against  the 
King. 
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DlSTEMl'KK    WaI.I-    1*AIXTINGS. 

A  sninll  (iii('i)t'  tliocniciiixion — wliito  (in  dull  red  yroiiud  on  ihowost 
side  of  tlu!  wc'stfrinuost  pior  betvvoou  nave  and  aisle. 

On  the  nortli  wall  of  the  nave  traces  of  paintiiif^  are  discernible — the 
one  facing  the  south  door,  St.  Michael  weighinj^-  souls;  the  easternmost 
is  that  of  St.  Christopher  (see  Keyser's  "  Mural  Decorations  "  p.  li.  and 
Arc/ucoloff/cnl  Journal  i)aHHmi).  As  to  the  weighing  of  souls  see  J.  Q-. 
AValler  Avclxeological  Journal  xxxiv.,  and  Keyser  p.  .\lvii. 

On  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  paintings  are  traceable.  There 
are  four  conipartnionts  : — 

1.  (Uppenuost)  a  tonsured  figure  kneeling  (with  legend)  before  a 
re})esontation  of  the  Conception  or  the  Nativity.  The  legend  runs — 
"  leuedy  f(n'  pi  ioyzes  fvve  led  me  pe  wey  of  clone  ....  or, 
"  Lady,  for  thy  joys  five,  load  me  the  way  of  chian  "  lif(;.  The  letter- 
ing appears  to  be  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

2.  The  rc^surreetion  of  the  Virgin.  The  scj^uare-sliaped  tomb  and 
the  points  of  the  angels'  wings  are  the  parts  most  easily  made  out.  For 
the  various  accounts  written  on  this  subject,  see  Nichols  on  the  Prayer 
Book,  and  F.  Meyrick  in  Smiths'  Bible  Dictionary  ii.  268. 

3.  A  semi-obliterated  female  figure  in  an  aureole  representing  the 
Ascension  of  the  Virgin  in  the  act  of  casting  her  girdle  to  St.  Thomas 
who  is  in  an  expectant  attitude  below.  For  an  account  of  the  legend 
see  Mrs.  Jameson  in  her  "  Legendary  Art"  i.  227. 

4.  An  ovate  representation  of  the  Virgin  surrounded  by  an  aureole 
full  of  eyes — either  the  Assumption  or  the  Coronation. 

As  to  the  seven  joys  and  those  which  are  frequently  omitted  to 
reduce  the  number  to  five,  see  Arclueoloc/ical  Journal  xxxvii.  207. 
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institute, 

June  7,  1888 
J.  T.   MicKLETHWAiTE,  Esq.,  V.P.,  F.S.A.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  E.  S.  Dewick  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Discovery  of  an  Anker- 
hokl  at  the  Church  of  St.  Martin,  Ongar,  Essex."  This  is  printed  at 
pai,fe  284. 

Mr.  J.  Park  Harrison  read  a  paper  on  "  Norman  Masonry  and 
Masons'  Marks."  He  said  it  was  not  generally  known  that  Norman 
tooling  on  freestone  was  always  diagonal.  Whenever,  therefore,  Avork  of 
this  descri[)tion  was  detected  in  a  church  or  other  building,  although  one 
reported  to  liave  been  founded  or  rebuilt  at  a  later  period,  it  would  show 
beyond  doubt  that  this  was  not  the  case.  Norman  masons'  marks  are  not 
a  sufficient  guide,  apart  from  tooling,  for  the  date  of  work.  The  great 
barn  at  Bradford-upon-Avon  was  cited  as  an  instance  where,  the  door- 
ways and  buttresses  being  all  in  the  Pointed  style,  the  ashlar  or  stone 
facing  is  tooled  in  the  Norman  manner.  Early  masons'  marks  on 
squared  chalk  have  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Wright  on  the  east  side  of 
the  cloisters  at  Westminster  Abbey.  The  tooling  here  is  also  diagonal, 
and  closely  resembles  work  admitted  to  be  of  the  Confessor's  time.  It 
aftbrds,  probably,  the  earliest  example  of  Norman  masons'  work  in  this 
country, 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Mr.  Dewick  and  to  Mr.  Park  Harrison. 

JVntiquitics  anb  ^tlovhs  oi  ^rt  ®xhtbitcli. 

The  Rev.  Grevillb  d.  Chester  exhibited  a  large  collection  of  Hittite 
and  Phoenician  antiquities,  with  several  Babylonian  cone-seals  and 
cylinders,  and  other  Oriental  objects  of  uncertain  appropriation. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Chester  for  the  following  notes  upon  this 
very  interesting  collection  : — 

The  "  Hittite "  collection  comprises  several  bronze  figures  of  very 
archaic  work,  amongst  which  a  group  of  two  men  and  two  women 
curiously  banded  together  at  the  back,  found  near  Sardis,  is  especially 
remarkable.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  noses  of  the  figures  of  this  group, 
as  well  as  other  examples,  strikingly  resemble  those  of  the  Khetas  of 
the  sculptures  of  the  pylons  of  the  Ramaseum  at  Thebes,  of  which  fine 
casts  were  taken  last  year  by  Mr.  W.  Flinders  Petrie. 

A  unique  bronze  ring  found  at  Samsoun,  on  the  Black  Sea,  is  con- 
sidered by  Professor  Sayce,  to  supply  three  new  Hittite  characters. 
This  curious  example  has  been  plated  with  silver  or  palegold,  is  of 
very  massive  workmanship,  and  was  intended,  apparently,  as  a  thumb, 
rather  than  a  finger  ring. 
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Several  seals,  and  Hat  or  leiiloid  ongraved  beads,  of  a  kind  of  red 
jaspar  and  brown  limestone,  are  also  inscribed  with  "  Ilittite"  letters  and 
ideographs.  One  class  of  seals,  of  whieh  numerous  sijecimens  were 
exhibited  from  Asia  Elinor,  and  especially  from  Cilicia,  which  seems  to 
have  been,  so  to  say,  tlie  heart  of  the  "  Ilittite  "  country,  as  well  as 
from  Syria,  have  their  upper  surface  made  in  the  form  of  the  slightly 
sloping  roof  of  a  house.  Some  seals  again,  but  of  less  archaic  appearance, 
are  of  conical  form,  and  resemble  exami)les  of  Babylonian  and  Pliienician 
work.  The  fondness  for  animal  forms,  probably  the  symbols  of  certain 
deities  (often  accompanied  by  letters  whose  value  yet  remains  to  be 
determined)  is  very  marked,  and  of  these,  various  kinds  of  deer  or 
antelopes,  the  lion,  and  the  long-horned  ox,  can  be  easily  identified,  and 
Inrds  also  are  not  infrequent.  A  circular  seal,  bearing  on  it  the  figure  of 
a  double-headed  eagle  within  a  border,  and  brought  by  'Sir.  Chester  from 
Smyrna,  exadlij  resembles  the  eagle  in  the  rock  sculpture  at  Boghaz 
Keni  in  Cap[)adocia,  figured  in  Wright's  "  Empire  of  the  Ilittites," 
Plate  xxiii.  Another  circular  seal  has  a  kind  of  scastika,  each  end 
terminating  in  the  head  of  a  monster.  The  "  Ilittite "  style  of  art  as 
exemplified  by  the  rock  sculpture  of  Asia  ]\Iiuor  and  Syiia,  displays  also 
on  these  smaller  monuments  a  characteristic  treatment  of  its  own,  and 
Mr.  Chester  expressed  his  conviction  that  numerous  specimens  hitherto 
loosely  described  as  "  Early  Phoenician,"  will  have  to  be  relegated  back 
to  the  "  Hittites,"  if  that  be  the  proper  name  of  the  ancient  people 
wdiose  empire  seems  to  have  extended  over  a  large  part  of  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor,  and,  perhaps,  also  over  Cyprus. 

Near  the  objects  of  undoubted  "  Hittite  "  art  were  exhibited  a  series 
of  seals  of  brown  limestone  and  other  stones  from  Asia  Minor  and  the 
coast  of  Syria,  which  Mr.  Chester  believes  to  belong  to  the  same  people. 
Near  them  were  shown  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  an  Egyptian 
scarab  of  steatite,  a  porcelain  Egyptian  seal,  and  a  scarab  of  Egyptian 
style  found  at  Ephesus,  with  cruciform  patterns  upon  them,  whereof 
many  modifications  are  found  on  the  other  examples.  The  design  is  that 
of  a  cross,  in  the  four  (or  sometimes  less  than  four)  angles  of  which 
triangles  are  cut  one  within  another ;  circular  roundels  in  intaglio,  being 
sometimes  substituted  for  the  triangles. 

Next  these  objects  Avere  placed  a  number  of  seals,  scarabs,  and 
scarabieoids  of  archaic  work,  which  it  ishardto  appropriate  with  certainty 
either  to  Ilittites  or  Phoenicians. 

The  collection  of  Phoenician  scarabs  and  scarabeoids  of  hard  stones, 
such  as  chaldadouy,  camelias,  agate,  and  green  jaspar,  is  large  and 
curious,  most  of  them  coming  from  the  Syrian  coast,  but  some  also  from 
Cyprus.  Many  examples  from  both  localities  displa}'  an  Egyptian,  and 
many  others  an  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  influence.  This,  however,  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  since  the  Phoenicians  who  were  the  carriers  of  the 
ancient  world,  were  wont  to  assimilate  the  work  of  their  seals  to  that  of 
the  peoples  with  whom  they  tradeti. 

The  emblems  of  Astoreth  or  Astarte  occur  on  several  ot  these  gems.  One 
small  limestone  scarabeoid,  found  in  Cyprus,  shows  the  effigy  of  the 
Cyprian  Astarte  with  four  wings,  with  which  example  it  is  interesting  to 
compare  a  carnelian  gem  from  the  same  island,  of  Greek  or  even  later  date, 
representing  Astarte,  seated,  with  only  two. 
Two   very  early  inscribed  lentoid  gems   in   Mr,    Chester's  collection 
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deserve  particular  notice.  On  one  of  these,  of  rock  crystal,  under  three 
stars,  one  of  which  is  winged,  are  two  lines  of  very  early  Phoenician 
inscription  read  hy  Professor  Sayce,  Yesha — (/',  the  salvation  or  victory  of 
Baal,  or  whoever  the  god  indicated  maybe.  The  other,  of  red  carnelian, 
found  in  Lower  Egypt,  bears  the  two  Egyptian  symbols,  a  serpent,  indica- 
tive of  a  goddess,  and  the  Anlih,  or  sign  of  hfe,  and  under  these  two  lines 
of  inscription  divided  by  lines,  as  in  the  other  example,  and  thought  by 
Professor  Sayce  to  contain  the  two  names  Jeremiah,  and  Zeremiah,  but 
interpreted  by  Dr.  Wright  and  Professor  Robertson  Smith,  of  Cambridge, 
to  mean  rather  "  To  the  glory,  or  memory — or  some  word  of  the  sort — of 
Zeremiah."  These  two  interesting  stones  are  believed  to  belong  to  the 
period  of  the  celebrated  Siloans  inscription,  and  are  perhaps  amongst  the 
very  earliest  Phcenician  inscribed  gems  in  existence.  A  white  chaladony 
cylinder  of  archaic  appearance  bearing  a  winged  disk,  an  animal,  a  star, 
and  other  symbols,  also  merits  attention,  as  having  the  perhaps  unique 
inscription  "'•  To  Baal-Dagon  "  cut  upon  it  in  bold  Phffinician  letters. 
Many  cylinders  were  exhibited  both  of  Cypriote  and  Babylonian  type,  one 
of  the  latter  of  agate  bearing  the  effigy  of  Baal-Melcarth,  and  a  number  of 
cone-seals  with  various  devices  and  symbols,  including  those  of  the 
Phoenician  Astoreth. 

Very  curious  also  area  number  of  small  scarabs,  tablets,  and  amulets, 
found  and  probably  made  at  Umrit  in  Northern  Syria,  formed  of  soft 
steatite,  and  quite  in  the  Egyptian  style,  although  it  is  plainly  evident  to 
experts  that  they  are  not  the  work  of  Egyptian  craftsmen.  On  some  of 
these  are  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  and  even  the  cartouches  of  Egyptians 
Kings  such  a.-^  Men-ka-ra,  and  Men-kheper-ra,  &c.  Sometimes  these 
inscriptions  are  blundered  through  the  ignorance  of  the  artist  who 
shaped  them,  but  the  work  itself  is  fine. 

A  statuette  of  white  marble  found  at  Sidon  represents  a  nude  male 
figure,  holding  in  front  of  him  an  oblong  tablet  with  gabled  top.  On  this 
is  shown  a  line  of  dots  representing  perhaps  the  Seven  Stars, 
and  above  is  a  Phcenician  inscription  in  three  lines,  interpreted  by 
Professor  Sayce  to  mean,  "  The  form  of  a  disk  of  gold,  three  mirtas,  from 
Bela." 

Amongst  the  early  Phoenician  bronzes  are  some  fine  vase-handles,  repre- 
senting lions  and  griffons,  and  to  a  later  date  probably  belong  a  variety  of 
figures  of  animals  and  birds,  including  a  singular  group  of  an  eagle  on  the 
back  of  a  deer  from  Tyre.  Two  very  archaic  figures  of  a  bull  and  another 
animal  come  from  the  Troiad.  A  votive  hand  from  Jebeit  (Byblos)  is  also 
curious. 

Mr.  Chesteb  also  exhibited  a  considerable  number  of  personal  orna- 
ments, such  as  necklaces,  beads,  and  pendants  in  hard  stones,  which,  in 
late  Phoenician  times,  seem  to  have  been  a  speciality  of  the  craftsmen  of 
Umrit.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  original  provenance  of  the 
amber,  which  intermixed  with  other  beads  of  silver,  forms  the  material 
of  one  of  the  necklaces.  Beads  and  a  small  amulet  hand  and  head  of  jet 
are  also  worthy  of  remark.  Specimens  of  the  glass  for  which  Phoenicia 
has  always  been  celebrated  are  not  wanting  ;  the  best  being  a  scarabeoid, 
in  which  lines  of  gold  are  intermixed  in  wavy  lines  with  other  colours. 
Last  but  not  least  is  a  remarkable  bronze  stamp  bearing  a  Greek  inscrip- 
tion, and  apparently  of  the  Christian  period.  This  relic  was  found  at 
Kills  in  Northern  Syria. 
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By  JMr.  R.  S.  Ferguson. — A  snufT-ljox  witli  a  portrait  of  Beau  Nash  upon 
the  litl.  "Tlie  Killer  „f  j^atli "  was  born  in  1G74,  and  died  in  17G1. 
Tho  miniature  is  painted  in  good  style,  ilie  ])ox  l)eing  of  chocolati-  (•olonrcd 
"paste,"  lined  with  tortoise  shell.  The  "New  Bath  Guide"  has  the 
following — 

"  My  Buckles  and  Box  are  in  exquisite  Taate  ; 
The  one  is  of  Paper,  tho  other  of  Paste." 

By  Mr.  J.  Haverfield. — A  bronze  gilt  repoussd  iigure  of  Christ,  three 
and-three-quarter  inches  high.  This  was  dug  up  in  the  churchyard  at 
Coombes,  near  Steyning ;  and  appeared  to  be  part  of  the  decoration  of  <a 
chctftse  of  Cologne  work  of  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Both  hands  were  gone,  but  on  the  right  foot  tho  sign  of  the  wound 
remains,  in  the  form  of  a  piece  of  ruby  glass  set  in  the  centre  of  five- 
leaved  flower  of  Ijlue  enamel. 

July  5,  1888. 

J.  Brown,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  in  the  Chair. 

Professor  B.  Lewis  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Antiquities  of  Treves  and 
Metz,"  describing  some  objects  not  generally  known  to  the  antiquarian 
public,  of  which  no  account  has  hitherto  appeared  in  our  language.  The 
monuments  discovered  at  Neumagen  are  deposited  in  the  provincial 
museum,  or  in  a  temporary  shed  adjoining  the  Roman  baths  at  Treves. 
Among  these  three  of  the  most  interesting  represent  a  toilet  scene,  a  boat 
propelled  by  oars,  and  the  payment  of  rent  or  tribute.  In  the  first,  a 
lady  appears  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  a  slave  behind  arranges  her  hair, 
another  in  front  holds  a  mirror,  wdiile  a  third  female  superintends.  The 
stones  carved  in  the  form  of  a  boat  give  the  following  dimensions  : 
length,  2-90  metres;  height,  l-15m.  ;  breadth,  l-60m.  There  are  eyes 
in  the  prow  as  we  see  them  on  the  coins  of  Phaselis  (skiff  town),  and  in 
accordance  with  the  description  of  Polux  in  his  '  Onomasticon.'  Thirdly, 
the  bas-relief  shows  clerks  or  agents  receiving  money-rent  or  tribute  paid 
by  a  group  of  elderly  men.  The  faces  of  the  latter  plainly  exhibit  their 
discontent  at  parting  with  their  cash.  The  mosaic  discovered  at  Nennig 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  relics  of  ancient  art,  whether  we  consider  its 
size — nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Lateran — its  good  preservation,  or  the 
beauty  of  its  execution.  We  have  here  the  venatio,  w^ild  beasts  contending 
with  each  other  and  with  men ;  the  interlude,  a  lighter  entertainment,  com- 
batants armed  with  whips  and  staves  ;  lastly,  the  retiavius  fighting  with 
the  secutor  or  mirmillo,  a  strife  that  may  be  continued  even  unto  death. 
But  the  most  interesting  subject  here  depicted  is  the  water-organ,  as  the 
mosaicist  has  supplied  some  details  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  Nennig 
is  twenty-five  miles  distant  from  Treves ;  and  if  the  traveller  fixes  his 
headquarters  at  this  city  ho  can  easily  visit  the  Roman  villa  and  its 
tesselated  pavement  in  a  morning's  excursion.  No  Roman  remains  are 
visible  in  the  streets  or  suburbs  of  Metz  ;  but  a  few  miles  above  the  city 
an  aqueduct  crosses  the  Moselle  at  Jouy-aux-Arches.  On  the  right  bank 
eleven  arches  still  remain,  and  on  the  left  seven,  about  GO  ft.  high.  The 
museum  contains  most  of  the  antiquities  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  both 
Gallo-Roman  and  mediaeval.  Amongst  them  the  column  from  Merten, 
near  Saarlouis,  specially  deserves  attention  ;  it  is  surmounted  by  a  group 
that  consists  of  a  rider  on  horseback  trampling  on  a  giant,  whose  lower 
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extremities  end  in  serpents'  tails.  Dr.  E.  Wagner  thinks  that  the  riihr 
is  Neptune  ;  but  the  motive  and  the  head  of  the  figure  would  rather  lead 
one  to  suppose  that  we  have  hero  Jupiter  engaged  in  the  Gigautumachia. 

Mr.  Lewis's  paper  will  be  printed  in  a  future  Journal. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Flinders  Petuie  read  a  paper  on  "  Roman  Life  in  Egypt," 
which  will  appear  in  due  course  in  the  Journal. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  returned  to  Professor  Lewis  and  to  Mr.  Petrie. 

Jlntiquitici5  aivli  (LfclorlvS  of  JVrt  (!5xhibitel). 

By  Professor  Bunnell  Lewis. — A  collection  of  photographs  and  coins 
in  illustration  of  his  paper. 

By  Mr.  Petrie. — Two  delicate  mummy  portraits  in  wax  on  wood,  and 
other  antiquities  from  Egypt. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  AT  LEAMINGTON, 

August  7th  to  August  15th,  1888. 
Tuesday,  August  7tli. 

The  "Mayor  of  Leamington  (J.  Fell,  Esq.),  and  the  Members  of  the 
Corporation  met  at  noon,  in  the  Assembly  Room  at  the  Town  Hall,  and 
received  the  Lord  Leigh,  President  of  the  Meeting,  the  Noble  President 
of  the  Institute,  and  the  following  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  of 
Sections,  and  Members  of  the  Council  : — The  Rev.  J.  Hirst  (President  of 
the  Antiquarian  Section),  Professor  E.  C.  Clark,  Mr.  J.  Brown,  Q.C, 
the  Rev.  J.  C.  Cox,  Mr.  W.  G.  Fretton,  the  Rev.  F.  Spurrell,  Mr.  R.  S. 
Ferguson  (President  of  the  Architectural  vSection),  the  Rev.  Sir  T.  H.  B. 
Baker,  Bart.,  the  Rev.  Precentor  Venables,  Mr.  A.  Ilartshornc,  Mr.  T. 
H.  Baylis,  Q.C,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Pinliey,  Mr  S.  Knill,  Mr.  J. 
Hilton,  and  Mr.  H.  Jones;  and  many  other  members  of  the  Institute, 
and  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Meeting. 

In  taking  the  chair  at  the  request  of  the  Mayor  of  Leamington, 
Lord  Percy  said  that  it  became  his  duty  to  open  the  proceedings 
of  the  day,  but  he  should  not  detain  them  very  long,  for  the, 
simple  reason  that  at  the  inaugural  meeting  on  those  occasions  the 
Institute  desired  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  locality, 
rather  than  a  stranger — or  a  comparative  stranger  at  least — like 
himself,  to  make  whatever  observations  were  required  to  inform 
those  present  as  to  what  lay  before  them  in  the  course  of  their 
peregrinations.  His  duty  w^as  to  express,  on  behalf  of  the  Institute, 
the  cordial  thanks  which  they  felt  were  due  for  the  very  kind 
reception  which  had  been  extended  to  them  on  that  occasion.  It  was 
their  experience  that  they  always  did  meet  with  a  very  kind  reception 
from  the  various  localities  which  they  visited  from  time  to  time,  but  from 
none  had  they  received  a  heartier  invitation  than  they  had  from  Leaming- 
ton and  its  neighbourhood,  and  they  looked  forward  to  their 
stay  in  Warwickshire  with  very  great  interest.  One  of  the  features 
which  distinguished    the  work  of    the   Institute  was  the  fact  that  its 
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iiiombcrs  constantly  nicot  witli  frcsli  and  varied  objects  of  interest  in  the 
diil'ercnt  parts  of  England   to  which  they   went.     Last  year  they  visited 
Wiltshire,  and  there  they  had   their  attention  drawn  chitdly  and  princi- 
pally to  a  totally  diilerent  period  of  time  of  archa'ology  than  that  which 
they  would,  he  suppos(!d,  meet  with  in   Warwickshire,   Ijut  he  was  quite 
sure  that  there  was  no  portion  of  England  which  could  vie  in  the  interest 
which  Warwickshire  could  present  to  those  who  wished  to  study  the  re- 
mains of   the  ])ast.     They  were   not  remains  for   the  most  part,   such  as 
they  were  in    Wiltshire — remains   of  pre-historic  times.     He  supposed, 
standing  there  within  such  a  short  distance  of  Guy's  Cliff,   it  would  he 
lieresy    for  him   to  hint  that  Guy  of   Warwick   and  the  Dun  Cow  were 
pre-historic  or  mythical,  but   within  the  regions  of  history  there  was  no 
part  of  England   which   bore  the  trace  of  the  great  changes  which  had 
niade  England  what  it  is  as  did  the  Midland  counties,  and  especially  that 
of  WarwicksluK!.     They  could  here  see  around  them  the  remains  of  the 
life — the  social  and  political  life— of  those  who  contributed  so  largely  to 
make  England  the  great  and  flourishing  country  it  was  ;  and  as  the  tides 
of  political  changes,  uf  peace  and  war,  had   gone  over  this  country,   the 
struggles  of  the  past  had  been  marked  by  events  with  which  Warwick- 
sliire  and  the  places  in  it  were  closely  connected.     He  was  sure,  therefore, 
that  all  those  who  took  an  interest  in  history  in  its  truest  sense — in  his- 
tory which,  perhaps,  had  not  contributed  to  what  had  been  called  by  one 
great  historian,  the  making  of  England,  but  the  history  which  to  a  great 
extent  had  made  that  England  what  it  was — would  find  in  their  excur- 
sions  ample    objects   to   arrest   their  attention   and  to  elicit  their  best 
sympathies   as  archaeologists.      Having  said  so  much,  necessarily  of  a 
very  vague  kind,  because  he  had  not  that  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the   neighbourhood    which    so   many    present    had,   that    would    enable 
him  to   speak  with  more  minuteness,   he  really  had   nothing   more  to 
say  except  to  mention  one  or  two  circumstances,  some  of  congratulation 
and  some  of  regret,  which  attended  their  meeting  on  that  occasion.     They 
might  congratulate  themselves  very  heartily,  as  he  had  observed,  on  the 
kindness  of  their  recejDtion,  and  also  upon  having  secured  the  presidency 
of  so  able  a  gentleman  as  Lord  Leigh.      He  was  quite  sure  it  was  unne- 
cessary   for   him,    speaking  in    Leamington,    to   remind    any   audience, 
whether  it  be  composed  of  natives  or  strangers,   that  Lord  Leigh  had 
always  taken  the  keenest  interest  in  everything  connected  with  the  county, 
and  was  most  anxious  to  assist  those  who  wished  to  become  in  any  way 
acquainted   with  either  its  past  or  its  present.     There  were  also  Bome 
subjects  which  he  must  mention  with  regret.     Since  last  year,  the  Insti- 
tute had  lost  more  than  one  of  its  members  who  had  contributed  largely 
to  its  success,   and  who  they  were  always  glad  to   see  amongst  them  at 
their  annual   meetings.     Mr.    Octavius  Morgan  and  Mr,  Bloxam,  if  he 
remembered  rightly,  great  as  their  services  had  been  to  the  Institute,  had 
not  been  amongst  them  of  late   years  at   their  meetings ;  but  there  were 
other  gentlemen  who   had   been   with  them,    and  who  lent  the  greatest 
interest  to  their  meetings,  whose  conversation  was  always  improving  and 
often  very  amusing,  and  who  guided  them  round  the  various  places  when 
they  entered   upon  their  excursions — Mr.    Eeresford  Hope  and  Mr.   R. 
P.  Pullan.      These  four   names  would  revive  to  the  members  of  the 
Institute   many   pleasant   memories   of    the    past,    and    he    should    not 
be  consulting  their  feelings  if  he  did  not  record  their  great  grief  at 
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the  loss  of  those  vahied  nu'iiiliers  and  tlicir  affectionate  remcmbiance 
of  them,  which,  he  was  sure,  would  long  remain.  Having  so  far 
performed  tlie  very  light  duties  which  had  fallen  upon  him  on  that  occa- 
sion, he  had  only  to  vacate  the  chair  for  the  puri)ose  of  installing  in  it  the 
President  of  the  meeting.  Lord  Leigh,  and  he  need  not  ask  the  audience 
to  give  that  nobleman  a  very  cordial  reception,  because  he  was  sure  it 
was  unnecessary  for  him  to  do  so  ;  but  he  hoped,  even  before  Lord  Leigh 
entered  the  chair,  they  would  allow  him  to  express  to  him  on  their  behalf 
their  best  thanks  for  his  kindness  in  consenting  to  occupy  it,  and  their 
cordi;d  hope  that  his  acceptance  of  the  local  Presidency  would  not  be 
burdensome  or  irksome  to  him. 

In  taking  his  place  as  President  of  the  Meeting,  Lord  Leigh  alluded  to 
the  former  occasion  when  the  Institute  met  at  Warwick,  in  1864,  and  he 
had  the  honour  and  ^^leasure  of  receiving  the  members,  as  he  now  had, 
in  the  capacity  of  local  President.  On  that  occasion,  however.  Lord 
Talbot  de  ^Malahide  relieved  him  of  the  difficulties  of  his  position  by 
occupying  the  chair  during  the  week  of  the  meeting,  and  he  had  antici- 
pated that  Lord  Percy  would  do  the  same  now,  and  it  therefore  came  upon 
him  somewhat  as  a  surprise  when  Lord  Percy  told  him  that  he  was 
expected  to  deliver  an  address.  It  was  a  happy  circumstance  that  Lord 
Percy  should  be  President  of  the  Institute  at  a  meeting  held  in  Warwick- 
shire, Avhere  his  family  was  as  well  known  and  deeply  respected  as  in 
Northumberland,  and  he  thanked  him  most  heartily  for  the  admirable 
address  he  had  just  delivered,  and  which  dealt  very  much  with  what  he 
supposed  he  might  have  been  expected  to  do.  Continuing,  Lord  Leigh 
said  he  thought  he  need  not  touch  upon  many  points  in  the  week's  pro- 
gramme ;  but  he  should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  the  projected 
visit  to  the  historic  town  of  Stratford-on-Avon.  Of  late  years  they 
had  heard  a  great  deal — and  he  was  sure  they  would  excuse  him  for 
saying  it — which  had  given  Warwickshire  men  great  pain  about  the  plays 
of  Shakespeare  not  having  been  written  by  the  Swan  of  Avon,  but  by 
one  Bacon  or  some  other  individual.  He  could  only  hope  and  trust  that 
as  the  Institute  at  the  previous  visit  told  them  that  Guy  of  Warwick 
was  a  myth,  they  would  not  say  after  they  visited  Stratford-on-Avon,  that 
Shakespeare  never  wrote  the  plays  attributed  to  him.  They  were  all 
familiar  with  the  inscription  which  was  on  the  stone  they  would  see  that 
day- 
Good  frieud,  for  Jesu's  sake  forbear, 

To  dig  the  dust  enclosed  here. 
Blest  be  the  mau  that  spares  these  stones, 
And  curs't  be  he  that  moves  my  bones. 

He  did  not  wish  to  curse  anybody,  b,ut  he  hoped  the  Institute  would  not 
cause  any  Stratford  man  to  use  strong  language  by  telling  him  that 
Shakespeare  did  not  write  the  plays.  He  was  very  happy  to  find  that 
the  Institute  were  going  to  Broughton  Castle  and  Church,  in  which  he 
had  taken  the  greatest  possible  interest.  He  was  related  to  the  owner  of 
that  castle  and  church,  and  he,  therefore,  took  a  peculiar  interest  in  it, 
and  he  thought  there  were  many  spots,  not  only  in  Warwickshire,  but  in 
the  midland  counties,  which  were  less  deserving  of  a  visit  than  Brough- 
ton Castle,  the  historic  interest  of  which  was  very  great.  It  was  there 
that  John  Hampden  and  Nathaniel  Fiennes  and  other  leading  members 
of  the  Parliamentary  party  met  in  council  while  the   Cavaliers  met  at 
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Coiuiitou  Wyiuiiites  wliicli  way  in  llu-  iiiinicdiaU'  uei^hliomlioiKl,  uinl 
wliich  lie  was  pleased  to  luiar  they  were  going  to  visit.  Urouglitou 
Church,  th(.'V  knew,  was  famous  as  having  been  connected  with  the  great 
William  of  Wykeiiam,  and  thfy  would  lind  in  the  church  an  elligy  (jf  Sir 
Thomas  Wykeiiam  and  his  w  ife,  the  former  of  wIkjui  died  in  1411. 
They  would  also  find  in  ihe  church  among  the  extremely  intta-cjsting  liis- 
torical  monuments,  aiielfigy  of  Sir  John  de  Drou^Lditon,  the  builder  of  the 
church,  who  <lied  shortly  after  130G,  and  also  an  elHgy  of  Sir  Thomas  de 
IJroughton,  his  grandson,  who  was  living  in  1309,  and  the  tombs  of  the 
Fiennes  family.  In  the  Castle  itself  they  would  find  a  most  interesting 
building  of  a  very  early  date.  On  Friday  morning,  the  Institute  would 
do  him  the  honour  of  paying  him  a  visit  at  Stoneleigh  Abbey.  He  was 
bold  enough  to  think  that  they  would  find  in  the  old  part  of  the  Abl)ey 
some  Norman  arches  which  would  be  of  great  interest  to  archaeolo- 
gists. In  1864,  Mr.  Bloxam,  who  was  a  great  Warwickshire 
anti(]uary,  whose  death  he  deeply  regretted,  was  good  enough  to  act  as 
pioneer  over  the  Abbey  to  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  belonged 
to  the  Institute,  and  pointed  out  the  old  Norman  arches  and  crypt.  He 
did  not  think  that  on  any  occasion  did  he  listen  with  greater  interest 
than  he  did  to  Mr.  Bloxam,  who  told  him  a  great  deal  more  about  the 
place  than  he  ever  knew  before.  The  members  would  see  what  little  there 
was  to  see,  including  the  old  gateway  of  which  he  was  rather — and  he 
hoped,  justly — proud,  and  the  effigy  of  the  Duclie.ss  Dudley,  wife  of 
Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Leigh,  who  was 
well-known  in  this  neighbourhood  for  his  philanthropic  and  good  works. 
They  would  also  see  m  the  churchyard,  the  following  very  curious  inscrip- 
tion on  the  tombstone  of  one  Humphrey  Howe,  porter  to  Lord  Leigh  : — 

Here  lyes  a  faithful  friend  unto  the  poore, 
Who  dealt  large  alms  out  of  his  lordship's  store, 
Weepe  not  poore  people  tho'  that  servant's  dead, 
The  Lord  himself  will  give  you  daily  bread. 
If  markets  rise,  rail  not  against  the  rates  ; 
The  price  is  still  the  same  at  Stoneleigh  gates. 

On  Friday,  also,  they  would  visit  Kenil worth  Castle,  and  Guy's  Cliff. 
He  believed  there  were  few  more  interesting  places  than  the  moat  and  castle 
of__Baddesley  Clinton,  and  near  it  was  the  old  church  of  the  Knights  Templars, 
at  Temple  Balsall.  There  were  few  such  churches  remaining,  but  Warwick- 
shire possessed  this  one  which  was  very  perfect  indeed.  In  conclusion, 
he  would  ask  them  to  excuse  the  nature  of  his  observations,  as  he  really 
did  not  know  until  a  few  hours  previously  that  he  had  to  address  the 
meeting  and  he  only  hoped  that  the  members  of  the  Institute,  on  their 
visit  to  Stratford  on- Avon,  would  not  go  away  and  tell  them  that  they  did 
not  possess  a  Warwickshire  poet  in  the  person  of  Shakespeare  ! 

On  behalf  of  the  Corporation  the  Mayor  of  Leamington  welcomed  the 
Institute  most  cordially  to  the  town.  It  was  comparatively  a  new  one 
but  was  fortunate  in  being  the  centre  of  almost  all  the  places  of  interest  in 
Warwickshire. 

Lord  Percy  propr)sed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Leigh  for  taking 
the  chair  and  for  his  address.  This  was  seconded  by  the  Mayor,  and 
Lord  Leigh  having  responded,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

At  2.10  the  members  went  by  rail  to  Stratford-on-Avou  where  they  were 
met  by  the  Mayor  (Sir  Arthur  Hodgson),   and  the  Kev.    K.  S.  de  C. 
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LafTan.  Proconding  at  oncn  to  the  church  the  famous  tomb  and  bust 
were  inspected.  Preccnitor  Venablos  then  gave  a  lucid  description  of  the 
church  wliich  he  said  exphiined  itself  very  clearly  and  the  epochs  to  which 
it  belonged.  Part  of  the  structure  was  said  to  have  been  built  soon  after 
the  conquest.  The  chancel  was  built  by  John  de  Strafford  (liishop  of 
Winchester)  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  the  church  was  made 
collegiate  by  Edward  VI.,  and  its  revenue  at  the  dissolution  was  valued  at 
£129  a  year.  When  the  organ  in  the  north  transept  was  removed,  which 
he  hoped  it  would  be,  as  it  blocked  up  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
earliest  portions  of  the  church,  a  very  considerable  improvement  would 
be  made.  This  portion  of  the  church,  together  with  the  tower,  was 
certainly  the  oldest,  and  dated  from  the  thirteenth  century,  which  might 
be  gathered  from  the  lancet  lights  which  were  at  present  concealed  behind 
the  organ.  The  roll  niouLlings  on  the  pillars  of  the  crossings  were  an  in- 
disputable mark  of  the  Decorated  period,  and  came  next  in  order  of  date. 
The  nave  was  still  later,  and  might  be  assigned  to  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  or  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  clerestory  was 
particularly  fine,  and  its  effect  had  no  doubt  been  considerably  augmented 
by  the  removal  of  the  galleries,  which,  he  understood,  existed  but  two 
years  since.  These  clerestories  were  a  later  addition  and  were  the 
result  of  the  demand  for  more  light  and  greater  space  for  the 
display  of  stained  glass,  manufactured  in  this  age,  every  town 
then  having  its  local  glass  stainer.  The  clerestories  gave  an 
opportunity  for  this  art  to  be  displayed.  Unfortunately,  there 
was  little  of  the  old  glass  left,  the  only  pieces  being  the  window 
near  the  Clopton  })ew.  Precentor  Venables  then  spoke  of  the 
remarkable  skilfulness  with  which  the  two  styles  were  worked  into 
each  other,  which  might  induce  an  observer,  unacquainted  with 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  to  suppose  that  they  were  all  of  one  piece, 
whereas,  there  was  at  least  a  century  between  the  arcade  and 
the  clerestory.  The  party  then  divided  into  two  sections  ;  the  one 
went  to  the  Grammar  School,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  LaflPan, 
who  gave  an  al)le  account  of  the  school  buildings,  which  were  formerly 
those  of  the  guild  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  are  valuable  examples 
of  fifteenth  century  domestic  work.  Mr.  Laffan  was  good  enough  to 
offer  tea  to  the  party.  In  the  meantime,  the  other  section  were  escorted 
by  Sir  Arthur  Hodgson  to  the  birthplace  —  - 

Of  mighty  Sliakftspeare's  birth  the  room  we  see, 
That  where  he  died,  in  vain  to  find,  we  try, 
Useless  the  search — for  all  immortal  he, 
And  those  who  are  immortal  never  die. 

And  afterwards  similarly  entertained.  The  Memorial  Theatre  and  other 
objects  were  seen  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  and  the  party  returned 
to  Leamim^ton  at  7  o'clock. 

At  8. 30  the  Rev.  J.  Hirst  opened  the  Anti({uarian  Section  with  a  mas- 
terly address  which  will  appear  in  a  future  number  of  the  Journal.  On 
the  motion  of  Professor  Clark,  a  warm  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr. 
Hirst. 

The  Rev.  G.  Miller  then  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Church  Plate  of  the 
County."  An  animated  discussion  followed,  in  which  Mr.  R.  S. 
Ferguson,  Dr.  Cox,  Mr.  G.  Lambert  and  others  took  part,  and  the  meeting 
adjourned  at  a  late  hour. 
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Wednesday,    An;,'.   8. 

At  9.55  a  largo  party  went  by  rail  to  Banbury.  Carriages  were  herein 
waiting  to  convoy  the  anti(|uaries  to  Ih'ouglitun  Casthi,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Sayo  and  Sole;,  where  they  were  received  l)y  Mr.  and  ]\Ir.'^.  Fane  Gladwin, 
the  present  occupiers.  Mr.  Hartsiiorne  took  the  party  in  liand,  and 
under  the  shade  of  a  spreading  beech,  made  the  following  observations  : — 

"  AVe  arc  now  in  the  precincts  of  a  building  which  is,  1  suppose,  as  fine 
an  example  as  any  in  England  of  a  fortified  house.  Broughton  Castle  is 
not  a  castle  in  the  sense  that  Kcnilworth  is  a  castle,  nor  is  it  a  house  in 
the  sense  that  Compton  Wyueates  is  a  house.  It  has  no  earthworks,  and, 
beyond  the  protection  which  water  afibrds,  there  is  alscj  no  evidence  of  the 
special  defences  which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  works  of  the 
time  of  the  great  Edward.  I  have  intimated  there  are  no  special 
architectural  defences,  but  we  shall  see,  in  going  over  the  early  part  of  this 
stronghold  of  a  country  gentleman  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  that, 
although  in  the  building  of  it  he  did  not  tliink  it  necessary  to  fortify  him- 
self against  a  host — for  he  obtained  no  license  to  creneliate — he  took  care 
to  make  himself  strong  enough  for  protection  against  his  neighbours. 
Perhaps  he  had  his  eye  upon  some  particular  mal-vvisin  when  he  built 
these  thick  walls  and  substantial  vaults. 

"  The  Castle,  at  first  sight,  might  be  taken  for  a  fine  Elizabethan  man- 
sion, but,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  almost  entirely  of  the  early  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  work  of  this  period  comprises  the  entire  block 
at  the  east  end,  and  the  main  walls  working  right  through  to  the  west. 

"From  the  nature  of  the  site,  the  substructure,  or  vaulted  work,  is 
entirely  above  ground.  These  works  consist  of  a  groined  passage 
going  from  the  great  hall  to  the  stairs  of  the  chapel,  and  to  the  pre- 
sent kitchen  and  offices.  This  passage  branches  to  the  north  imme- 
diately on  leaving  the  hall,  and  leads  to  a  small  newel  stair,  communi- 
cating with  the  upper  stories,  before  arriving  at  the  chapel  stair. 
It  opens,  half-way  down,  with  three  arches  into  a  large  vaulted  room, 
now  divided  into  a  lobby  and  a  dining-room  panelled  with  the  linen 
pattern.     Beyond  it  again,  is  another  vaulted  room. 

"Returning  to  the  great  hall,  we  find  it  has  been  shortened  by  a 
wall  struck  across  it  at  the  west  end,  and  a  small  room  extracted  fi'om 
it.  Two  large  and  fine  bay  windows  have  been  thrown  out  on  the 
north  side  ;  the  ground  story  of  that  to  the  east  forms  the  entrance 
porch,  and  an  oriel  in  the  centre,  recast  upon  the  ancient  leg,  forms 
part  of  the  upper  range.  Continuing  westward  inside,  we  come  to  a 
grand  dining-room,  said  to  be  the  finest  in  Oxfordshire.  It  may  well 
be  so.  It  has  a  spur  entrance  and  is  beautifully  panelled,  and  ceiled 
in  plaster.     This  must  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  kitchen. 

"  On  the  south  side  of  the  hall  we  find  two  great  staircases,  also 
Elizabethan.  That  to  the  west  takes  us  to  the  great  drawing-room, 
over  the  dining-room.  This  is  a  magnificent  saloon,  with  a  rich 
plaster  ceiling.  King  James's  room  has  a  caj^ital  chimney-j)ieee,  with 
a  graceful  pastoral  scene  carved  in  wood,  illustrating  a  line  from  Ovid, 
and  far  better  than  the  usual  grotesques  of  the  time.  There  is  also 
Queen  Anne's  room,  with  some  fine  Indian  wall  paper,  and  a  dull  little 
room  called  the  Council  chamber,  where  we  can  easily  believe  Hamp- 
den and  Fiennes  may  have  met  and  planned.  Going  higher  still,  we 
come  to  the  barracks  occupying  the  whole  roof  of  the  east  end,  and 
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to  the  very  curious  guard-room  on  the  leads  adjoiuing,  and  close  to  it 
the  gardrobo  tower  at  the  south  east  angle. 

"In  a  complicated  plan  in  this  part,  we  have  the  chapel,  approached 
by  the  long  flight  of  stone  steps  before  mentioned.  It  is  in  immediate 
communication  with  two  small  rooms,  vaulted,  one  of  which  was  pro- 
bably for  the  priest.  This  chapel  is  only  about  17ft.  by  10ft.,  and 
with  such  scanty  space  coidd  have  accommodated  but  few  persons. 
But  it  is  very  lofty,  and  passes  through  two  stories  which  are  in  com- 
munication by  a  newel  stair.  A  large  upper  room  has  a  grated  opening 
to  the  chapel,  probably  for  the  convenience  of  the  household  hearing- 
service,  and  there  are  other  openings.  But  there  are  evidences  of 
alterations  or  changes  which  make  the  history  of  this  part  rather 
difficxilt  to  unravel  completely,  involving,  perhaps,  the  formation  and 
rejection  of  many  theories  which  need  not  be  done  now.  The  east 
window  is  large  for  the  place,  and  contains  glass  with  Broughton 
quarterings.  The  old  altar  slab  remains.  There  are  many  good  en- 
caustic tiles  in  the  pavement,  and  the  whole  arrangement  is  very 
intricate  and  interesting.  The  other  great  Elizabethan  staircase  brings 
us  do\vn  to  the  east  end  of  the  hall. 

"  Coming  again  outside,  the  evidences  of  the  early  and  Elizabethan 
work  on  the  north  front  are  apparent.  At  the  east  end,  close  to  the  moat, 
is  an  attached  building  of  one  stcn'y  containing  the  present  kitchen, 
&c.  Some  of  this  work  may  be  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Above  its 
battlements  the  original  east  end  of  the  castle,  with  its  chapel  and 
other  windows  are  seen.  On  the  soutli  side,  which  gives  us  a  most 
picturesque  view,  we  have,  speaking  generally,  first  the  gardrobe 
tower ;  then  some  windows  forming  part  of  the  early  work  ;  then  a 
curious  projecting  gardrobe,  and  a  lofty  array  of  Elizabethan  gables 
and  indications  of  unimportant  subsidiary  work  at  the  south-west 
corner.  Finally,  we  come  to  the  west  end,  with  the  dining  and  draw- 
ing rooms  of  that  time. 

"The  exigencies  of  the  alterations  to  the  old  house  in  the  16th 
century,  have  compelled  me  for  a  time  to  skip  over  the  works  of  the 
intermediate  period.  Now,  these  consist  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
gatehouse,  the  building  adjoining  it  to  the  east,  the  remains  of  the 
walls  of  enceinte  and  probably  the  embattled  part  of  the  present 
kitchen. 

' '  With  regard,  more  particularly  to  these  works,  the  lower  part  of 
the  gatehouse  is  much  earlier  than  the  upper,  and  this  brings  about 
the  question  whether  the  making  of  the  moat,  enclosing  so  large  a  space, 
or  ward,  can  be  all  referred  to  the  first  period  ?  The  space  is  unusually 
large  for  the  size  of  the  house.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  lower 
part  of  the  gatehouse  is  as  early  as  the  older  portion  of  the  castle. 
It  is  a  question  less  of  probabilities  than  of  mouldings,  and  the 
mouldings  of  the  lower  part  of  the  gatehouse  indicate  a  date  not  much 
less  than  twenty  five  years  later  than  the  rich  groinings  of  the  older 
work  of  the  castle.  But  the  probability  seems  to  me  to  be  that  the 
first  builder,  finding  himself  in  rather  a  wet  place,  (you  will  bear  in 
mind  that  we  have  nothing  below  the  ground),  made  himself  a  dry 
sjiot  and  fended  off  the  water  by  a  narrow  moat  going  round  the 
east,  south,  and  west  sides,  and  laid  the  foundaticins  of  an  entrance 
far  in  the  north  front,  and  that  the  later  men,  who  obtained  the  license 
to  crenellate,  widened  the  moat,  raised  the  gatehouse,   and  built  the 
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wall  of  oncointo  and  tlio  stablos.  Even  then  the  defence  was  not  of 
the  first  order,  far  from  it,  for  we  find  no  Bpocial  arrangoiueut  of 
l)ortcullis,  niaeliicoulis,  loops,  or  nioutriores,  Init  only  two  sets  of 
doors  six  focit  apart.  It  was  ratlier  passive  defence  than  defiance, 
and  the  nicn  of  Brou^'liton  perhaps  liit  the  happy  medium  when 
tlioy  concluded  that  Ihe  prospect  of  a  g-ood  soaking  in  a  Lroad  sheet 
of  wat(U',  and  a  deep  stah  from  a  quarrol  launclied  from  a  cross-bow 
on  reaching  tlie  liitlier  bank,  would  suificiently  deter  any  but  the 
most  restless  of  their  neighbours  from  molesting  them.  Neither  the 
castle,  nor  the  possessors,  were  over  of  sufficient  miUtary  or  political 
importance  to  cause  any  uneasiness  to  the  crown,  or  draw  down  upon 
tliem  the  wrath  of  powerful  aggressors,  and  it  is  to  these  circumstances, 
and  the  fact  that  the  place  lias  always  been  inhabited,  that  wo  are 
indebted  for  so  much  of  arcliitectural  interest  here,  and  for  which  I 
think  we  cannot  be  sufficiently  grateful. 

"Now,  with  regard  to  the  age  of  the  different  parts.  We  find  that 
the  faniil;)-  of  De  Broughton  was  settled  here,  and  had  grant  of  free 
warren  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  and  I  quite  agree  with  the  Eov.  C.  F. 
Wyatt,  whose  absence  to-daj^  no  one  regrets  more  than  I  do,  that  the 
church  and  the  old  part  of  the  castle  were  built  during  the  first  ten 
years  of  the  14th  century  (1300-1310).  The  builder  of  both  sleeps  in 
the  church,  under  an  effigy  which  was  repainted  in  modern  and  evil 
days  in  a  most  vivid  manner.  To  this  man,  then,  we  owe  all  the 
vaulted  work,  all  the  eastern  block,  and  the  main  walls  through  to 
the  west. 

"In  13  Edward  II.  (1319),  Broughton  was  confirmed  to  Eobert  de 
Holland.  To  him  I  attribute  strictly  no  buildings,  unless,  indeed, 
as  I  have  conjectured,  ho  may  possibly  be  answerable  for  the  lower 
part  of  the  gatehouse. 

"  In  1405  a  license  to  cronellate  or  fortify  (kernellare)  the  mansion 
of  his  manor  of  Broughton  was  granted  to  Thomas  Wickham.  He 
it  must  have  been  who  finished  the  gatehouse,  built  the  stables  ad- 
joining, and  the  wall  of  enceinte,  of  which  a  fine  piece  remains 
going  from  the  west  end  of  the  gatehouse,  almost  up  to  the  west  angle 
of  the  castle.  It  is  battiemented,  and  the  allure  is  i)artly  formed 
upon  a  deep  stone  string ;  it  is  somewhat  marred  by  the  rampant 
ivy.  The  family  of  Fiennes  was  settled  here  as  early  as  in  1451, 
and  in  the  second  year  of  Mary  (1554)  they  began  the  alterations 
which  appear  to  have  been  carried  on  at  intervals  until  1599,  and  which 
foi'm  sutli  grand  and  valuable  features  in  the  house. 

"James  I.  was  here  in  1604  and  1619,  and  in  1642  came  afar  greater 
man  upon  a  greater  business  than  the  English  Solomon  ever  touched — 
Hampden  of  Great  Hampden  in  the  cause  of  the  Civil  War." 

Under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Fane  Gladwin  and  Mr.  Hartshorno,  the 
interior  of  the  Castle  was  then  inspected.  In  the  hall  a  good  demi- 
suit,  temps  Henry  VIII.,  some  civil  war  armour,  a  fine  buff  coat,  and 
several  interesting  portraits,  all  merited  attention.  The  whole  of  this 
interesting  place  was  most  courteously  thrown  open,  and  partly  from  the 
difficulty  of  passing  so  large  a  party  through  so  many  intricate  pas- 
sages, but  chiefly  on  account  of  the  unique  attractions  of  the  place, 
the  visitors  lingered  so  long  that  only  a  cursory  inspection  of  the 
beautiful  Church  was  possible.  That  this  was  much  to  be  regretted 
wiU  be  apparent  from  the  notes  that  are  printed  at  p.  443,  from  the  pen 
of  an  esteemed  member  of  the  Institute,  and  which  had  been   put 
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togotlier  for  this  occasion.  Mi".  Ilartskornc  offered  a  few  obser- 
vations upon  tlio  effigies,  and  the  party  then  proceeded  to  Conipton 
W}Tioates,  where,  by  the  kind  leave  of  tlie  Marquess  of  Nortlianiptou 
lunclieon  was  arranged  in  the  great  hall  of  this  fine  old  house.  No 
set  description  of  it  was  offered,  indeed  the  time  did  not  allow  of  it, 
but  the  visitors  saw  enough  to  make  many  wish  they  could  have  had  a 
long  day  at  so  charming  a  place. 

Passing  the  noble  church  of  Bloxam,  Adderbury  churcli  was  next 
reached.  Here  Dr.  Thorne  was  kind  enough  to  oft'er  tea  to  tlie  x'^^i'ty 
under  the  shadow  of  the  church,  in  the  gardens  of  his  pictures(|Tio  old 
manor  house.  Precentor  Venables  subsequently  sliowed  Ikjw  the 
chiu'ch  had  been  gradually  modified  in  Decorated  and  Perpendicular 
days,  from  an  Early  English  cruciform  church,  by  the  widening  of  the 
aisles,  the  alteration  of  the  windows,  and,  finally,  by  the  erection  of  a 
very  lofty  and  spacious  chancel  by  AVilliam  of  Wykeham,  by  wliom 
the  church  was  granted  to  New  College. 

Continuing  the  journe}',  the  train  was  again  taken  at  Banbury,  and 
Leamington  reached  at  6.30. 

The  Historical  Section  opened  at  8  p.m.  In  the  regrettable  and  un- 
avoidable absence  of  the  President  of  the  Section,  the  Eev.  AV.  iiiint, 
the  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  J.  Brown,  Q.C. 

Mr.  Hartshorne  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Monimients  and  Effigies  in 
St.  Mary's  Churchand  the  Beauchamp  Chapel,"  in  which  he  remarked 
that  the  reason  why,  with  a  long  succession  of  great  men  of  the 
ancient  house  of  Warwick,  so  comparatively  few  of  their  monuments, 
even  of  cadets,  were  to  bo  foimd  here,  was  owing  to  many  circumstances, 
chief  among  which  was  the  re-building  of  the  choir  in  the  time  of 
Edward  III.,  the  change  of  place  of  burial  to  Tewkesbury,  and  the  fire 
of  1694.  In  the  former  case  the  earliest  monuments  were  entirely  re- 
moved in  accordance  with  a  not  unusual  practice  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  Beauchamps  were  first  established  here  by  the  marriage  of 
Isabel  Mauduit  with  AVilliam  de  Beauchamp,  who  died  in  128'J. 
In  the  coui'se  of  a  description  of  the  elfigy  of  Thomas  de  Beauchamp, 
Mr.  Hartshorne  went  at  length  into  the  story  of  the  use  of  alabaster  in 
this  country,  showing  how  it  had  deteriorated  in  its  nature.  In  our 
own  day  nearly  every  restored  church  was  disfigiu'ed  by  the  use  of  this 
material,  which  had  come  to  have  a  value  on  account  of  its  supposed 
merits.  He  showed  that  the  effigies  were  real  portraits  of  the  deceased 
individuals,  and  described  the  monimient  to  the  builder  of  the  chapel, 
Thomas  de  Beauchamp,  going  at  length  into  the  details  of  his  armour  and 
the  costume  of  his  wife.  He  also  pointed  out  how  armour  had  changed, 
in  the  same  way  that  architecture  had,  in  the  coiu-se  of  400  years,  and 
remarked  upon  the  extreme  rarity  of  armour  of  the  period  in 
question.  He  dealt  with  the  weepers  round  the  tomb  which  he 
described  as  a  very  valuable  series,  and  then  went  at  length  into  the 
manner  of  the  interments  in  the  middle  ages,  explaining  how  the 
corpse  was  treated  either  by  salt  or  aromatics,  and  described  how  altar 
tombs  had  gradually  grown  out  of  pavement  burials.  He  treated  of 
the  effigy  of  Thomas  de  Beauchamp,  ob.  1406,  who  is  represented  by  a 
brass  in  the  church,  and  gave  a  full  account  of  the  effigy  and  tomb  of 
"Brass"  Beauchamp  in  the  chapel,  and  in  so  doing  gave  extracts  from  the 
different  contracts  for  the  construction  of  this  valuable  memorial.  Mr. 
Hartshorne  further  exliibited  an  original  letter  from  Charles  Stothard, 
who  fixst  drew  the  effigy  in  1813,  describing  how  he  then  discovered 
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tliat  it  was  fiuLslied  beliiud  as  tarefully  as  in  trout.  Ho  passed  on  to  the 
ollig-ics  of  tho  Elizabetliau  puriod,  iutludiiig  tliat  of  Aiul)roso  Dudley 
uud  liis  brother  Koliurt,  Earl  of  Ijoicostor,  and  concluded  with  au 
account  of  tho  tomb  of  Fulke  Greville,  "servant  to  (iuoon  Elizabeth, 
Councillor  to  King  Junios,  and  friend  to  8ir  riiilip  Hydney."  Mr. 
llartsihorne's  piqter  was  illustrated  witli  full-sizud  drawings  of  the 
eliigies  of  which  he  treated,  with  others  for  comparison. 

After  some  observations  ))y  the  Chairman  and  the  liev.  A.  S.  Porter, 
on  tho  motion  of  the  liev.  ¥.  8i)urrcll,  a  vote  of  thanks  \vas  passed  to 
Mr.  llartshoriu',  whoso  pa})or  is  printed  at  p.  238. 

Tho  llev.  Gr.  MiLLKK  read  a  paper  on  "  Edgehill  liattle."  An  in- 
torestiug  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  Chairman,  Mr.  J.  Mottram 
and  others,  took  part ;  the  principal  (piesti<ms  being  the  numbers  who 
took  part  in  the  l)attle,  and  upon  wliich  Mr.  Miller's  paper  threw  a 
new  and  important  light.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  to  Mr. 
Miller,  whose  paper  will  appear  in  a  future  Journal ;  the  meeting  then 
adjourned. 

The  Antiquarian  Section  met  at  8.30,  the  Eev.  J.  Hirst  in  tho  chair. 
Mr.  T.  W.  AVhitley  read  a  paper  on  "  Masons'  Marks  on  Various 
Stone  Buildings  in  the  District."  This  was  followed  by  a  description 
by  Mr.  W.  Andrews,  of  "  Cup  and  Circle  Markings  on  Chiu-ch  Walls 
in  Warwickshire  and  the  Neighbourhood."  After  brief  discussions, 
in  which  the  Chairman,  Mr.  A.  Evans,  and  Dr.  Cox  took  part,  votes 
of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  authors  of  these  papers,  and  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

Thursday,  August  9th. 

At  10  a.m.,  the  General  Annual  Meeting  of  Members  of  the  Insti- 
tute was  held  in  the  Assembly  Room,  Earl  Percy  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  GossELiN  read  the  following  Report  for  the  past  year : — 

Report    of    the  Council   fob    the   Ye^ui  1887-8. 

In  bringing  before  the  members  of  the  Institute  the  Annual  Report 
the  Council  desire  to  state  that  the  financial  position  of  the  Institute 
is  practically  stationary  as  regards  the  relative  proportions  of  income 
and  expenditure,  though  the  Council  cannot  help  observing  on  the 
gradual  reduction  of  the  number  of  members  by  various  causes  beyond 
all  control ;  tho  Council  would  however  again  urge  on  members  to  use 
their  personal  influence  among  their  friends  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  study  of  archa3ology  to  support  the  Institute  by  becoming  per- 
manent members  and  thus  re-fill  our  list. 

The  Council  feel  great  confidence  in  saying  that  the  Journal  of  tho 
Institute  under  tho  editorship  of  Mr.  Albert  Hartshorne  continues  to 
be  worthy  of  a  high  place  in  English  Hteraturo.  The  illustrations,, 
though  important,  might  be  increased  in  number  when  happily  our 
finances  may  render  it  possible  to  return  to  the  quantity  exhibited  by 
the  earlier  volumes  of  our  publications. 

The  Council  have  availed  themselves  of  tho  voluntary  services  of  one 
of  their  colleagues,  Mr.  E.  C.  Hulmo,  and  have  appointed  him  Honorary 
Librarian.  Under  his  painstaking  superintendence  and  personal  work, 
the  books  have  been  properly  catalogued  and  re-arranged  on  the 
shelves  in  a  manner  that  greatly'  facilitates  their  use.  The  accumulation 
of  valuable  treatises  and  pamphlets  both  of  British  and  foreign 
antiquarian  literature  have  been  sorted  and  bound  in  volumes  for  easy 
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reference.  The  Council  take  tliis  opportunity  of  referring  with  pleasure 
to  the  gift  of  two  handsome  volumes,  the  "Annals  of  the  House 
of  Percy  "  })rivately  })rinted  and  })resented  hy  his  grace  the  iJuke  of 
Northumherland.  Another  ecpially  valualde  gift  is  the  first  volume  of 
"  Excavations  in  Cranborne  Chase,  andtho  description  of  the  liomano 
British  village,  at  Ivushmoi'e,"  hy  Lioutenant-Grcueral  I'itt-Kivers,  a 
moniher  of  the  Council.  Other  important  presents  of  books  have  also 
been  added  to  the  library. 

The  restoration  of  s(nne  interesting  churcihes  has  Ijeen  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Council,  the  following  may  be  particidarly 
mentioned.  The  parish  church  of  Acton  Burnell,  Salop,  has  been  re- 
stored, but  not  entirely  in  such  a  way  as  the  Institute  and  other  Societies 
Avould  have  wished  to  have  seen. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  authorities  interested  in  the  restoration  of 
the  church  of  Great  St.  Helen's,  Bishopgate,  in  the  City  of  London, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Institute  was  invited  to  join  their  Committee  and 
there  seems  every  probability,  that  under  proper  advice  and  super- 
intendence the  work  will  be  carried  out  in  a  satisfactory  spirit. 

The  Institute  in  conjunction  with  the  Society  for  the  protection  of 
Ancient  Biuldings,  through  their  respective  Secretaries  made  a  vigorous 
protest  against  the  contemplated  destructive  restoration  of  Braughing 
Church,  Hertfordshire,  and  the  Council  hope  that  some  good  may 
have  been  thereby  effected. 

The  Committee  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Eund  in  the  autumn  of 
last  year  held  their  fourth  annual  exhibition  of  Egyptian  Autic[uities 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Institute  under  the  able  management  of  Mr.  F.  LI. 
Griffith.  The  objects  were  chiefly  obtained  from  Tel-el- Yakudiyeh, 
and  Tel  Basta.  Great  interest  was  shown  in  the  exliibition  of  pottery, 
bronzes,  engraved  gems  and  implements  of  the  time  of  Eameses  III. 

The  Council  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  excellent  work  which  is 
being  done  by  the  Society  for  Preserving  the  Memorials  of  the  Dead. 
During  the  past  year  that  Society  has  held  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Institute  an  exhibition  of  drawings,  rubbings,  &c.,  of  many  interesting 
monuments. 

The  Council  has  the  painful  duty  to  notice  the  wide  gaps  which 
have  occurred  in  the  ranks  of  the  Institute  since  our  last  meeting. 
During  the  past  year  Mr.  Bloxam,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  and  Mr.  E. 
P.  Pidlau  have  all  been  removed  from  among  us.  They  were  by  no 
means  specialists  in  architectural  knowledge  alone.  On  the  contrary 
in  1864  when  the  Institute  visited  Warwickshire  Mr.  Bloxam  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  delivered  what  he  modestly 
called  a  "  sketch  of  ancient  remains  and  chief  historical  incidents  in 
connexion  with  Warwickshire  "  an  abstract  of  which  will  be  foimcl  in 
the  Journal.  Mr.  Bloxam  presided  over  the  architectural  section  when 
the  Institute  visited  Bedford  :  he  contributed  papers  and  tlu'ough- 
out  the  meeting  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings.  His 
activity  at  the  magnificent  earthworks  at  Barnards  Heath,  near  St. 
Albans,  at  a  time  when  he  was  preparing  for  the  press  the  eleventh 
edition  of  his  "  Principles  of  Gothic  Ecclesiastical  Architecture," 
which  saw  the  Ught  exactly  half-a-century  after  the  first  edition  was 
published,  wiU  not  be  easily  forgotten  by  the  members  present. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope  presided  over  the  Architectural  Section,  at 
Chester,  and  occupied  a  prominent  position  on  many  former  occasions. 
Like  Mr.  Bloxam,  he  was  a  constant  attendant  at  the  early  meetings 
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of  llie  liistiliitn  and  luok  a  Inruind  [larl  wlidi  llir  Socidy  last  visilcil 
AViirwifkshirc.      lie  llu'ii  [ii'csiilid  dvi-r  llic  1 1  istdi'ical  Srdioii. 

i\Ir.  Tullaii,  was  also  a  rc;4iilar  alli'iulaiil  at  our  uiiuiial  uu'clinj^^'s 
anil  well  known  to  us  all.  rcrliaps  his  ^-ivut  modesty  soiin-linics 
prcvcntt'd  him  IVoni  lakin;;-  the  hii;h  position  among-  us  which  his 
kuowk'dgH^  t'utitk'd  him  to:  it  cfi'lainly  pruvcuti'd  liim,  except  on  raru 
occasions,  from  talking  of  his  advent uri's  in  tlie  East  wlien  he  was  .Sir 
Cliarlos  Newton's  colleague. 

Mr.  Octavius  S.  ISlcn-gan's  death  occurred  on  the  very  eve  of  thi' 
present  meeting  at  tlie  ripe  age  of  82.  lie  was  in  the  earlier  days  <d' 
the  Institute  at  once  one  of  tlie  most  familiar  iigures  among  us  and  u 
man  of  varied  learning.  Much  curious  out-of-the-way  infor- 
maticm  lias  passtnl  away  with  him. 

Among  the  other  memhers  that  ha\-e  heeii  removed  liy  death  aic 
]\Ir.  E.  Waterton,  the  liev.  ('.  Claydon,  Mr.  J.  E.  Lee,  Mr.  V.  M. 
JNEaughan,  Mr.  J.  Mayer,  Mr.  A.  Potts,  Miss  »Stokes,Mrs.  AV.  11.  Jervis, 
and  INlr.  It.  S.  Turner. 

Although  not  a  memher  of  the  Institute  it  would  ill  hecume  the 
Council  to  pass  over  in  silence  the  name  of  Mr.  W.  Thompson  Wat  kin. 
lie  was  an  eminent  authority  in  Eonian  epigraphy  and  puhlished  in 
our  Journal,  greatly  to  its  advantage,  an  annual  list  of  the  discoveries 
in  a  branch  of  Eomano  British  History  to  which  he  had  given  special 
attention. 

The  members  of  the  Governing  Body  to  retire  by  rotation  are  as 
follows  : — Vice-President,  the  Eight  Eev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely,  and 
the  following  members  of  the  Council : — The  Baron  do  Cossou,  Sir  J. 
jVEaclean,  the  Eev.  Precentor  Venables,  Mr.  A.  Hartshorne,  Mr.  T.  II. 
Baylis,  and  the  Eev.  F.  Spurrell. 

The  Council  woxild  recommend  the  appointment  of  the  Eight  Eev. 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  Mr.  C.  D.  E.  Fortnum  as  Honorary  Vice- 
I'residents  ;  and  that  of  Sir  J.  Maclean,  and  the  Eev.  Precentor 
Venables,  as  Vice-Presidents;  and  the  election  of  the  Baron  de  Cosson, 
Mr.  A.  Ilartshorue,  Mr.  T.  H.  Baylis,  the  Eev.  F.  SpurreU,  Ur.  E.  T. 
Hopkins,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  L.  Stahlschmidt,  the  retiring  hon.  auditor,  to 
the  vacant  places  on  the  Council.  They  would  further  recommend  the 
api)ointment  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Taylor  as  junior  hon.  auditor. 

The  adoption  of  the  Eeport  was  moved  by  the  Eev.  A.  S.  Porter, 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  S.  Knill.  AVith  regard  to  the  position  of  the 
Institute,  the  noble  Chairman  said  that  the  Society  was  suffering 
like  other  bodies,  from  "bad  times."  He  alluded  to  the  desirable- 
ness of  combined  action  on  the  part  of  all  Archa3ological  Societies, 
and  a  definite  system  of  work;  and  paid  a  cordial  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  members  of  the  Institute  who  had  passed  away  since 
the  last  meeting.     The  Eeport  was  then  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Hilton  read  the  Balance  Sheet  (printed  at  p.  308),  and  spoke 
hopefully  of  the  position  of  the  Institute  in  respect  of  its  finances. 
A  lengthy  discussion  ensued  upon  the  question  of  entrance  fees,  in 
which  INIr.  Ferguson,  Mr.  Hirst,  Mr.  Spurrell,  Mr.  Baylis,  the  noble 
President,  and  others  took  part.  It  was  finally  resolved  to  pass  no 
formal  resolution,  but  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Council,  and  the  Balance  Sheet  was  unanimously  passed. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  : — l)r.  Thorne,  proposed 
by  Mr.  Ilartshorue  ;  Mr.  H.  Eichards,  proposed  by  Mr.  Hulme  ;  Mr. 
J.  Knill,  proposed  by  ISIi-.  S.  KniU. 
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With  rog-ard  to  tho  placo  of  inoetiiig-  in  1889,  Precentor  Venables 
inndo  some  gonoral  observations,  mentioning"  Edinburg-li,  Canihridge, 
and  Norwich,  and  si)eaking-  in  favour  of  the  hitter  city  as  a  most 
interesting'  centre,  and  which  was  in  no  way  exliausted  hy  t\w.  Institute 
on  the  occasion  of  the  former  meeting  in  1847.  Mr.  Mottkam,  as  a 
Norwich  man,  though  not  speaking  with  any  aiithorit}-,  said  he  had 
reason  to  beheve  the  Institute  would  be  very  welcome  if  it  paid  a 
visit  to  the  city  in  question. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Noble  Chairman,  the  matter  was  referred  to 
the  Council  in  London.     The  meeting  then  came  to  an  end. 

At  1 1  o'clock,  Mr.  Chancellor  Ferguson  opened  the  Ai-chitectural 
Section  in  the  Assembly  Room,  and  delivered  his  address  to  a  large 
audience.     This  is  printed  at  p.  257. 

Mr.  Hilton  then  read  a  valuable  paper  by  Mr.  E.  T.  C.  Werner,  of 
IT.  B.  M.  Legation,  Pekin,  on  "  The  Great  Wall  of  China."  This  is 
printed  at  p.  379. ^  Votes  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  Mr.  Fer- 
guson and  Mr.  AVerner,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Before  limeheon,  many  members  availed  themselves  of  Canon 
Longman's  kind  invitation  to  see  the  collection  of  ecclesiastical  anti- 
quities in  the  sacristy  of  the  fine  chnrch  of  St.  Peter. 

At  1.30  p.m.,  a  large  party  went  in  carriages  to  Warwick.  Arrived 
at  St.  Mary's  Church  the  members  were  received  by  the  Rev.  J.  Case 
in  the  regrettable  absence  of  the  Yicar,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Irvine,  who  had 
met  with  a  serious  carriage  accident.  Mr.  Irvine's  paper  on  the  chnrch 
was  read  by  Mr.  Case,  and  at  its  conclusion  Precentor  Venables  on 
behalf  of  the  Institute,  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  members  to  Mr. 
Irvine  for  his  admirable  discourse  and  their  cordial  sympathy  with  him 
in  the  cause  which  had  prevented  his  presence  among  them.  He  then 
made  some  further  remarks  upon  the  architecture  of  the  chancel.  The 
Beaucliamp  Chapel  was  next  seen  and  the  painted  glass  fully  described 
by  Precentor  Yenables.  For  the  monuments  the  members  were  already 
prepared  by  the  paper  of  the  previous  evening  by  Mr.  Hartshorne,  who, 
however,  added  some  further  explanatory  remarks.  Mr.  Hirst  called 
attention  to  the  unique  wooden  piscina  in  the  chantry  chaj)el,  and,  after 
the  Norman  crypt  and  the  cucking  stool  had  been  seen,  the  members 
proceeded  to  the  Museum  where  they  were  received  by  Mr.  Lakin, 
President  of  the  Warwickshire  Field  Club.  Here  a  closed  Egyptian 
vase  of  classic  form  from  the  region  of  the  Suez  canal  was  opened  and 
found  to  contain  calcined  bones  of  a  child.  At  Leicester's  Hospital, 
wlrich  was  the  next  point,  the  Rev.  II.  Hill  gave  a  good  description  of 
a  most  picturesque  building,  and  Warwick  Castle  was  finally  reached. 

'It  should  be  stated  that  iu  con.se-  paper  on  the  Great  Wall  for  the  Arclicco- 
queuce  of  a  pamphlet  having  been  pub-  logical  Journal.  That  paper  arrived 
lished  last  year,  by  M.  Larrieu,  formerly  from  China  a  short  time  before  the 
a  missionary  in  China,  to  demonstrate  Annual  Meeting,  and  was  accordingly 
that  the  Great  Wall  does  not,  and  never  brought  to  Leamington,  to  fall  into  the 
has  existed,  several  letters  appeared  in  woi-k  of  the  Architectural  Section,  for 
the  Standard,  in  direct  contradiction  of  which  its  character  seemed  to  make  it 
the  Abbe  Larrieu's  statement.  Among  very  fitting,  and,  inasmuch  as  "  Walls  " 
these,  one  from  Mr.  E.  T.  C.  Werner,  would  not  be  altogether  ignored  by  the 
was  so  encouraging  in  its  terms,  and  had  Worshipful  President ;  though  in  other 
the  additional  advantage  of  coming  from  respects  it  might  have  been  equally 
one  who  was  living  in  the  country  of  the  well  claimed  by  the  Historical  or  Anti- 
great  monument,  that  Mr.  Hartshorne  quarian  Sections, 
was  induced  to  ask  him  to   contribute  a 
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In  tlio  altHciuo  of  tlio  Earl  of  ^Var^vick,  Major  Foshory  hado  tlio 
Instituti'  wc'lcomo  in  tlio  outer  court,  and  at  liord  Warwick's  roqtiost, 
and  ill  tlio  kindest  manner,  offered  ever}--  facility  for  the  inspection  of 
the  l)uil(linj>-.  Mr.  IlAinsiiouN'K  then  took  the  party  in  hand  havin<)^ 
already  pointed  ont  that  tlio  way  hy  which  tho  nienil)er.s  had 
entered  tho  precincts  of  the  castlo, — picturescjuo  and  strikin^^  and 
cut  thronj;h  the  solid  rock  as  it  was, — was  not  the  ancient  ap]iroach, 
but  was  formed  ahout  a  hundred  j'oars  ago  hy  George,  Earl  of 
AVarwick,  wlio  ahandoned  the  old  bridge  over  the  Avon,  made 
tlio  now  one,  now  existing,  and  abolished  the  old  road  which 
caiuo    up    by   tlie  mill  and   jjast    Caisar's   tower. 

Mr.  Ilartsliorno  said,  "before  we  leave  this  point  (the  outer  court) 
and  pass  Mithiii  the  walls  of  Warwick  Castle  to  a  scene  of  beauty  that 
is,  I  suppose,  (juite  unsurpassed  in  England,  I  think   it  may  be  well 
to  say  a  few  words  to  prepare  you  for  what  you  will  see.     Fortunately 
for  you  I  shall  not  detain  you  long,  because,  gi^and,  and  imposing  and 
venerable  as  these  walls  and  towers  are,  their  history  is  not  complicated. 
Here,  then,  we  have,  first,  the  great  mound,  or  burh,  thrown  up  by 
Ethelfleda.      AVhen  that  was  done  we  cannot  tell  exactly,  but  it  must 
have  been  after  915  for  in  that  j'ear  she  married  the  Earl  of  Mercia. 
AATiatever  defences  or  stronghold  there  may  first  have  been  planted  on 
this   burh  must  have  been  chiefly  of   wood,   according  to   the  usual 
pi'actice,  for  a  newly  made   mound   could   not   have   sustained   anj^ 
considerable  work  in  stone.     In  1172  there  was  a  castle  here,  doubtless 
of  stone,   which  was  in  that  year  provisioned  and  garrisoned  for  the 
Xing.     Tliree  years  later  considerable  repairs  were  made,  and  in  1215 
much  further  work  seems  to  have  been  done.     Whether  such  works 
were  expended  upon  walls  on  the  mound  or  upon  subsidiary  walls  and 
towers  we  have  now  no  means  of  judging.     But  about  the  middle  of 
the  tliirtoeiith  century  a  shell  keep  of  stone  was  planted  upon  the  mound. 
This  was  probabh"  the  work  of  the  Mauduit  Earl  of  Warwick,    who 
unfortunately  took  the  wrong  side  in  the  Barons'  Wars  and  was  sur- 
prised in  his  castle  by  a  force  fi'om  Kenilworth  in  12G3,  his  stronghold 
quite  demolished  and  himself  and  his  countess  taken  captive  to  Kenil- 
worth.    Such  was  the  devastation  that  the  place  was  returned  some 
years   after   as  being  worth    no  more  than  6s.  8d,  the  value  of  the 
herbage  in  the  ditches.     But  demolition  and  devastation  as  ajjplied  to 
walls    are   rather  uncertain   phrases,   and  I  think  therefore  we  may 
attribute  some  part  of  the  existing  wall  on  the  mound  to  Mauduit's 
period,   through  I  say  this  with  some  hesitation.     There  is  evidence 
that  a  new  castle  was  arising  in  1337  for  a  license  was  then  granted  to 
found  a  chantry  chapel.      The  late  Mr.  Hartshorne  pointed  out  in 
1864  that  no  precise  information  could  be  gathered  from  documents 
as  to  the  date  of  Warwick  Castle,  but  he  thought  it  was  not  begun 
before  1330  or  finished  before  1380.     This  opinion  is  entirely  borne  out 
by  the    mouldings  in  the  great  range  of  vaulted  substructures,   though 
the  form  of  the  vaulting,  taken  alone,  might  be  considered  to  mark  an 
earlier  date.     Thomas  de  Beauchamp  succeeded  his  father  "  the  Black 
Hoimd  of  Arden  "  in  1315,  at  the  age  of  two  years,  and  his  lands  were 
successively  in  the  custody  of  Hugh  le  Despenser  and  Roger  Mortimer. 
He  became  a  great  soldier  and  a  great  builder.     No  doubt  it  is  to  him 
that  we  owe  the  vaulted  substructure,  the  main  walls  above  it,  the 
very  remarkable  tower  called  Cfiesar's,    the  left  curtain  wall,  and  the 
gateway.     The  right  curtains  wall,  or  at  least  the  lower  part  of  it,  is 
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probably  also  the  work  of  this  builder.  With  more  special  regard  to 
Cresar's  tower,  the  plan  is  most  imusiial  and  the  whole  thing  is  put 
together  so  well  and  vaulted  throughout,  store}-  after  storey,  that  it 
almost  seems  to  have  been  hewn  ovit  of  the  rock  itself."  Continuing, 
Mr.  Hartshorne  said,  "  On  the  right  hand  we  have  another  very 
remarkable  tower  called  after  '  Gruy '  this  is  evidently  of  quite  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century  and  we  gather  from  Dugdale  that  it  was 
built  by  Thomas,  son  of  the  last  named  Earl  Thomas,  and  finished  in 
1394.  Mr.  Clark  has  reminded  me  that  the  same  Earl  built  a  similar 
tower,  on  a  smaller  scale  at  Cardiff.  Subsequent  to  this  period  must 
be  placed  the  wall  carrying  on  to  the  Bear  Tower  and  resting  originally 
upon  the  mound,  but  it  would  be  difficult  exactly  to  define  its  date 
without  a  more  strict  and  detailed  study  of  it  such  as  we  are  accustomed 
to  apply  to  the  walls  of  churches,  but  which  it  ^vill  not  be  convenient 
to  do  now.  It  would  probably  turn  out  that  it  is  mainly  the  work  of 
George  Plantagenet,  l)uke  of  Clarence,  who  was  drowned  in  1477. 
He  was  also  a  great  builder  and  some  of  the  work  still  remaining  on 
the  mound  is  of  his  time."  Mr.  Hartshorne  added  "  AVlien  the  Institute 
came  here  in  1864,  my  father,  who  described  the  castle,  spoke  of 
a  rude  inscription  wliich  he  had  discovered  on  the  top  of 
Csesar's  Tower.  He  deciphered  it  r.e.  xxx-fiii.  and  thought 
it  might  be  intended  for  '  the  30th  year  of  Edward  III.,'  1356. 
He  laid  no  special  stress  upon  it  but  gave  it  for  what  it  was 
worth  to  the  Institute,  having  himseH  some  faith  in  it.  I  have  that 
same  faith,  but  I  cannot  find  the  inscription — at  least  only  a  part  of  it, 
the  rest  appears  to  have  vanished  in  some  necessary  repairs.^  I  make 
particidar  allusion  to  this  inscription  because  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  every  year  we  must  lose  something  that  is  of  interest  to  us 
and  which  it  is  our  business  to  record — some  moulding,  some  detail, 
some  inscription,  each  pregnant  with  histor}-,  passes  away  daily,  and 
I  think  it  happens  fortunately  that  this  inscription,  most  valuable  on 
the  spot,  should  have  been  recorded  twenty  years  ago  in  the  pages  of 
the  Archceological  Journal,  out  of  which  it  will  never  perish.  You  will 
observe,  m  passing  in,  the  great  interest  of  the  gatehouse,  and  its  com- 
plicated system  of  defence,  including  the  portcullisses,  and  series  of 
holes  through  which  water  could  be  poured  to  prevent  the  portcullis 
being  fired,  or  through  which  beams  were  passed  to  prevent,  break,  or 
confuse,  any  sudden  rush  of  armed  men.  The  greater  part  of  what  is 
now  the  Castle  proper  was  the  work  of  Fidke  Greville  to  whom  the 
place  was  granted  by  James  I.  He  spent  large  sums  here  and  later 
alterations  and  improvements  have  made  Warwick  Castle  one  of  the 
most  charming  and  princely  places  in  England." 

Mr.  Hartshorne  then  explained  the  oixler  of  progress  through  the 
Castle  and,  inasmucli  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so  on  the  spot,  he 
called  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the  most  important  suits  of 
armour,  and  pieces,  which  would  fall  under  their  observation.  Among 
these  he  specially  noticed  the  German  fluted  suit  of  the  time  of  Henry 
VII.,  now  mounted  on  horseback,  a  fine  English  suit  of  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  assigned  to  Stratford,  an  early  greave,  with  pointed  solleret, 

'Mr.     Gregory,     the     obliging    house  seem  to  be  e  hi— i  in  incised  lines  .ibout 

steward  of  Warwick  Castle,  has  been  kind  six  inches  high  on  the  right  hand  parapet 

enough  also  to  make  a  close  search,  and  the  wall  immediately  on   landing   from   the 

only  forms  that  can  now  be    identified  stair. 
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a  line  tiltiiiiv  suit  of  tlio  tiino  of  Elizabeth,  a  very  interesting  helmet 
wilh  raro  Itra.ss  fittings,  attributed  to  Croniwoll,  the  pikenian's  suit, 
and,  not  least,  tlioiigli  ho  mentioned  thoin  last,  the  excessively  rare 
trunii)ots  of  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,s  wliicli,  Mr.  Hartshorno  said, 
lie,  and  others  -svlio  wore  interested  in  military  accoutrements  and 
attributes  of  Avar,  b(>lioved  might  have  sounded  the  charge  at  Naseby. 

The  mem})ers  tluMi  went  into  the  Castle  and,  being  broken  up  into 
throe  parties,  passed  througli  the  noble  suite  of  state  rooms,  and 
descending  into  tlio  vast  and  lofty  substructures  came  out  again 
near  Ca)sar  Tower.  By  the  kind  forethouglit  of  Lord  AVarwick  a  most 
hospitable  tea,  and  light  refreshments,  were  offered  to  the  members  in 
tlie  (Shakespeare  room  wliich  is  decorated  at  its  upper  end  by  the  well- 
known  Konilwortb.  sideboard  of  the  1851  Exhibition;  this  was  given 
to  Lord  AVarwick  on  his  marriage  b}'  the  town  and  coimtry  of  Warwick. 

Tlie  mound  was  now  climbed  and  Mr.  Hartshorne  pointed  out  what 
ho  tliouglit  wore  tlio  remains  of  the  shell  keep  and  some  later  work 
probably  built  l)y  (reorge,  Duke  of  Clarence.  Descending  the  mound 
<ni  the  furth(n-  side  tlie  party  assembled  in  the  conservatory  where  the 
far-famed  "Warwick  Vase"  is  preserved.  Here  Professor  E.  C.  Clark 
gave  a  cultured  description  of  this  great  work  of  Greek  art  and  read  a 
paper  upon  it  ;  this  will  appear  in  a  future  Journal. 

On  passing  out  tlirough  the  great  gateway,  the  outer  portcullis  was 
lowered  and  raised,  and,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  members,  Sir  Talbot 
Baker  asked  Major  Fosbery  to  express  to  Lord  Warwick  how  much 
gratification  they  had  experienced  in  visiting  the  Castle  and  their 
corflial  thanks  for  his  hospitality  and  courtesy. 

At  8.30  a  convcrmzione  was  given  by  the  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of 
Leamington  in  the  Town  Hall.  The  fine  staircase  and  rooms  were 
])eautifully  decorated  witli  palms,  ferns,  and  flowers,  arranged  with 
admirable  taste,  and  nothing  was  omitted  that  would  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the  scene  and  i\\e  cordiality  of  the  reception.  Dui'ing  the 
evening  a  selection  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  of  a  high  order 
was  carried  out. 

Friday,  August  10th. 

At  ten  a.m.  a  large  pai'ty  went  in  carriages  to  Baginton  Church. 
This  very  interesting  unrestored  little  building  was  described  b}'  Mr. 
W.  G.  Fretton.  The  east  wall  of  the  nave  is  pierced  by  a  triplet  of 
small  pointed  arches  which  sustain  a  small  spire  supported  by  corbelling 
and  buttresses  in  a  most  unusual  way.  Mr.  Fretton  gave  an  explanation 
of  the  very  narrow  north  aisle  flanked  by  one  of  much  greater  width  and 
pointed  out  the  evidences  of  the  changes  which  had  brought  about  such  a 
peculiar  plan.  The  great  oak  case,  dated  1677,  and  forming  the  mausoleum 
of  the  Brouil'jy  Davenport  family,  occupies  the  east  end  of  the  outer  or 
wider  aisle,  and  was  another  peculiar,  not  to  say  startling  feature.  The 
fine  set  of  communion  plate,  dated  1699,  in  the  original  leather  cases,  was 
inspected  and  the  slight  remains  of  Baginton  Castle  in  the  field  adjoining 
the  church  were  then  examined  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Fretton.  From 
some  excavations  made  in  1872  a  vaulted  substructure  occupying  an  area 
of  about  forty-eight  feet  square  was  revealed  :  the  details  showed  this  to 
lie  late  fourteenth  century  work.  Mr.  Fretton  pointed  out  that  Sir 
William  Bagot  was  Lord  of  the  Manor  in  1397,  and  lived  here  at  that 
time. 

Soneleigh  church  was  the  next  place  reached.     Here  a  good  account 
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of  tlie  building  was  given  by  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  J,  T.  Tliuni.  Mr, 
Hartshorne  spoke  of  the  effigies  of  the  Duchess  Dudley  and  her 
daughter,  ascribing  them  to  the  hand  of  Nicholas  Stone,  and  added  some 
notes  on  the  works  of  that  sculptor.  Dr.  Cox  called  attention  to  the 
northern  base  of  the  chancel  arch  with  ornamentation  showing  it  to  be  a 
reversed  Saxon  abacMs.  Here  was  also  an  effigy  of  a  priest  and  a  tine  late 
Xorman  font,  carved  with  the  twelve  apostles;  this  latter  came  from 
Maxtoke  Priory.  Time  did  not  allow  of  seeing  the  very  interesting 
English  work,  i\lotstow  Hill,  at  Stoneleigh,  so  the  carriages  were  now 
regained  and  the  party  went  on  to  Stoneleigh  Abbey  wlu^e  the  members 
were  received  with  the  utmost  cordiality  by  Lord  Leigh.  Tlie  gatehouse 
with  the  attached  guest  house  and  ahuonry,  was  lirst  ius[)ected,  and 
described  by  Mr.  Fretton,  who  then  conducted  the  members  into  the 
interesting  Transitional  remains  of  the  Cistercian  house,  of  which  he 
gave  a  general  description.  Precentor  Veuables  lollowed  witli  further 
detail  and  pointed  out  the  calefactory,  the  chapter-house,  and  other 
features,  and  expressed  a  wish  for  a  plan  of  the  early  W(n-k  at  Stoneleigh 
which  throws  much  light  upon  Cistercian  arrangemrnt. 

The  members  were  most  hospitably  entertained  at  luncheon  b}^  the 
noble  President  of  the  meeting.  Lord  Percy  expiessed  to  Lord  Leigh, 
on  behalf  of  the  members,  their  warm  acknowledgements  to  him  not  only 
for  having  acted  as  their  local  President  and  given  uj)  tu  them  so  much 
of  his  time,  but  also  for  the  hospitality  he  had  extended  to  them  and  for 
the  support  he  had  given  to  antiquarian  research  in  ^V'ar\vickshire.  Lord 
Leigh  having  responded  was  shortly  after  kind  enough  to  take  numy 
of  the  visitors  through  the  more  modern  part  of  the  Jio use  and  to  show 
them,  besides  the  state-rooms,  the  private  apartments. 

From  Stoneleigh  the  members  drove  to  Keiii!  worth,  falling  there 
upon  the  Warwick-road  and  stopping  where  it  makes  a  sudden  turn  to 
the  right  at  the  ancient  entrance  to  the  castle,  in  front  of  the  two  drum 
bastions  Avhich  protected  the  drawbridge.  Mounting  the  earthworks, 
the  party  was  taken  in  hand  by  Mr.  Hartshorne  who  said  : 

"  By  the  kindness  of  Lord  Clarendon  we  have  had  s[iocial  leave  to 
enter  Kenilworth  Castle  at  this,  the  ancient  api)roach,  which  is  usually 
overlooked.  These  earthworks  and  system  of  defence  are  important  so 
we  will  deal  with  them  first,  and  then  cross  the  Brayz  and  pass  along  the 
dam  or  Tilt  Yard,  and  under  Mortimer's  Tower  into  the  outer  ward. 
There  we  shall  inspect,  successively,  the  Guard  Room,  the  Water  Tower, 
the  Barn,  and  Lunn's  Tower.  The  exigencies  of  so  large  a  plan  quite 
prevent  our  working  in  chronological  order  and  we  shall  accordingly 
come  next  to  Dudley's  Gatehouse.  Passing  the  site  of  Henry  VIII's 
Lodgings  we  shall  go  under  the  tottering  walls  of  Dudley's  Buildings, 
past  the  Garderobe  Tower,  and  climbing  what  may  perhaps  have  been 
a  part  of  the  earthworks  of  'Kenelm'  we  shall  come  under  the  tine 
range  of  early  Perpendicular  buildings  which  include  the  Great  Hall  and 
the  Strong  Tower.  Here  we  shall  enter  the  substructure  of  the  Hall  by 
the  postern  and  come  finally  to  the  Keep.  From  that  point  we  can,  if 
time  permits,  make  a  more  leisurely  examination  of  the  buildings  and 
remains  in  the  inner  ward. 

*'  The  first  thought  that  arises  on  coming  to  such  a  castle  as  this  is 
one  of  extreme  regret  that  Mr.  Clark  is  not  here  to  expouiul  it.  No 
one   regrets  that  more  than  I  do,  and   when  I   undertook   to  supph' 
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his  |iliirc  to-day,  1  iiclhI  hardly  say  that  1  did  so  with  imich  hesi- 
tation. I'.ut  the  next  best  thing  now  to  the  man  himself  is  his  Ijook, 
and  1  shall,  thercforo,  as  \vc  proceed,  make  no  small  use  of  Mr.  Clark's 
admiral )le  account  of  the  castle,  though  I  do  not  do  this  so  much  to 
save  myself  trouble  as  to  ensure  that  you  shall  have  the  most  reliable 
information  that  can  jjossibly  be  got.  I  may,  however,  add  that  I  have 
not  couK'  straight  here  with  i\Ir.  Clark's  book  in  my  hand  and  without 
any  preparation  to  read  to  you  extracts  from  it.  I  lately  spent  four  l(jng 
days  im  the  spot,  making  notes  and  verifying  everything  that  Mr.  Clark  says 
concerning  the  fabric  of  the  castle,  for  my  own  advantage  and  instruc- 
tion, and  I  shall,  as  I  intimated,  make  just  as  much  use  of  Mv.  Clark's 
account  as  is  convenient  for  the  business  in  hand,  and  as  I  am  sure  he 
would  wish  me  to  do.  I>ut  our  time  is  limited,  the  place  is  vast,  and  its 
architectural  history  complicated,  so  I  am  afraid  those  who  are  now  here 
for  the  iirst  time  can  carry  away  only  a  very  slight  idea  of  one  of  the 
most  historic  spots  in  England." 

Continuing,  Mr.  liartshorne  described  generally  the  ancient  plan  of  the 
castle  with  its  keep,  outer  and  inner  wards,  and  later  additions  ;  he  spoke 
of  the  fortress  as  a  wonderful  defensive  work  and  alluded  to  the  skill 
shown  in  its  planning,  and  the  capital  way  in  which  the  natural  resources 
of  the  place  had  been  seized  upon  and  brought  into  use.  Chief  among 
these  means  of  protecticm  was  mentioned,  first,  the  great  lake  formed  by 
striking  a  dam  across  the  valley  and  storing  up  the  water  of  the  Inchford 
Brook,  and  another  stream  which  here  falls  into  it  from  the  north,  and 
secondly,  the  earthworks  upon  which  his  hearers  ^\•ere  now  standing. 
These,  as  Mr.  Clark  had  shown,  were  partly  natural  and  partly  artificial, 
and'had  been  formed  out  of  the  end  of  a  tongue  of  high  land  running  up 
between  two  vallies.  This  was  made  by  scarping,  and  ditches,  and  four 
mounds,  into  a  great  defensive  outwork  of  which  the  northern  flank 
rested  on  the  lower  lake.  It  contained  about  the  middle  the  two  drum 
bastions  flanking  the  entrance  before  alluded  to.  It  was  at  this  point,  on 
June  9th,  1885,  when  Queen  Elizabeth  made  her  famous  entry,  that 
iSi/hilla,  clad  in  a  pall  of  white  silk,  bade  her  Majesty  welcome  with  "  a 
proper  poesy."  This  was  the  first  of  the  whimsical  series  of  romantic 
pageants  and  princely  pleasures  which  were  offered  to  the  Queen  during 
her  seventeen  days'  stay  here.  The  formation  of  the  lower  lake  and 
the  further  earthworks  along  its  edge  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
defensive  value  of  each  part  of  the  system  was  studied  was  spoken  of  as 
admirable  engineering.  Crossing  the  Brayz  the  foundations  of  a  second 
drawbridge,  and  the  remains  of  the  Gallery  Tower  were  pointed  out  and 
the  members  then  walked  along  the  dam  or  Tilt  Yard  to  the  cut  made 
through  it  to  drain  off  the  lake.  This  is  said  to  have  been  done  by 
Hawk<3sworth  who,  with  others,  held  the  castle  during  the  Commonwealth. 
The  greater  part  of  the  remains  of  the  wall  on  the  lower  side  of  the  dam 
was  described  as  some  of  Dudley's  repairs,  but  the  original  work  was 
recognized  at  the  point  where  it  joins  Mortimer's  Tower.  After  quoting 
from  Mr.  Clark's  account,  Mr.  Hartshorne  called  attention  to  the 
evidences  of  the  alterations  that  had  been  made  to  the  tower  and  the 
rudeness  and  later  character  of  some  of  the  work. 

Entering  the  outer  ward  INIr.  liartshorne  said  that  there  was  reason  to 
think  that  the  whole  of  it  stood  upon  the  original  Norman  lines,  but  it 
had  been  so  much  repaired,  altered,  or  rebuilt,  that  he  would  not  attempt 
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to  claim  any  portion  of  it  as  unchanged  Noiiuan  woi'k  with  the  exception 
of  certain  pihister  buttresses  facing  the  hike.  The  Warder's  Tower,  an 
interesting  work  formed  partly  in  the  thickness  of  the  curtain,  and  the 
very  curious  Water  Tower  were  next  seen.  In  the  former  the  garderobc, 
and  the  fire  place  with  its  round  shaft,  or  tunnel,  rising  free  out  of  the 
slope  of  the  buttress,  and  in  the  latter  the  stone  hand  railing  of  the 
newel  stair,  and  the  window  seats  were  spoken  of,  as  well  as  the 
admiraltle  mannci  in  which  the  modern  and  necessary  repairs  had  been 
carried  out.  The  long  range  of  late  Perpendicular  buildings  now  used 
as  barn  and  stabling  was  shown  to  have  been  planted  against  the  early 
curtain  and  to  have  had  a  still  later  upper  story,  partly  of  timber,  placed 
upon  it.  (Quotations  from  Mr.  Clark's  account  concerning  these  towers 
and  buildings  were  also  given.  Coming  to  Dudley's  gatehouse,  built 
about  15G0,  jMr.  Hartshorne  said  it  was,  in  fact,  in  design,  a  tine  house  of 
the  period  with  the  lower  story  ada[)ted  for  a  gatehouse,  as  in  the  similar 
example  at  Tixall,  and  that  by  additions  and  alterations  made  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  resumed  its  more  fitting  character  as 
a  gentleman's  house. 

After  pointing  out  on  the  south-east  angle  of  the  keep  the  evidences 
of  the  narrow  Norman  entrance  to  the  inner  ward,  and  its  defences,  as 
shown  by  ISlr.  Clark,  the  site  of  Henry  VIII's  lodgings  was  seen,  and  the 
])arty  then  Avent  past  Dudley's  buildings,  and  tire  remarkable  Garderobc 
Tower ;  the  great  range  of  Lancaster's  buildings,  occupying  the  site  of 
>«'orman  works,  were  then  reached.  Of  these  INIr.  Hartshorne  gave  a  short 
aichilectural  description,  remarking  particularly  upon  the  unusual  tri- 
angular buttresses,  and  the  noble  character  of  the  work  of  the  Hall  and 
8trong  Tower.  Before  entering  the  substructure  of  the  hall,  attention  was 
directed  to  the  earthworks  upon  whicli  the  members  were  standing,  and 
to  the  arrangment  for  lowering  the  little  portcullis  of  the  postern  which, 
as  described  by  INIr.  Clark,  was  "  rather  a  tribute  to  the  military  character 
of  the  building,  than  for  the  affording  any  special  security,  for  the  large 
windows  of  the  hall  above  would  have  admitted  an  army."  In  the  sub- 
structure of  the  hall  Mr.  Hartshorne  spoke  of  its  general  arrangements, 
the  stores  in  the  vaults  below,  and  the  noble  room  over  it,  high  above 
the  level  of  the  inner  ward,  with  its  oriel  dais  and  music  gallery,  and  the 
approach  by  a  grand  flight  of  steps  springing  over  the  entrance  to  the 
basement.  Allusion  was  made  to  the  large  amount  of  plain  wall  space 
in  the  hall,  and  the  lack  of  sculptured  decoration  about  the  fire  places. 
The  former  condition  was  explained  as  probably  originally  hung  with 
tapestry,  and  the  latter,  by  the  fact,  that  the  w'ork  being  early  Perpen- 
dicular, the  elaborate  chimney  pieces,  such  as  may  be  seen  at  Tattershall, 
had  not  yet  been  arrived  at.  The  way  up  to  the  buttery  and  hall  from 
the  site  of  the  kitchens,  and  the  drains,  fireplaces,  and  ovens  of  these 
buildings  having  been  identified,  the  Keep  was  finally  reached. 

Treating  first  of  the  forebuilding  covering  the  entrance  on  the  west 
side,  Mr.  Hartshorne  dealt  with  the  alterations  that  had  been  made  here 
both  in  Perpendicular  and  Elizabethan  times,  and  with  regard  to  the 
latter  works,  pointed  out  that  by  a  superficial  observer  they  were  not 
readily  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  Norman  period ;  both,  of 
course,  being  Romanes<j^ue,  and  in  this  instance,  quite  plain  in  character. 
Inside  the  keeji,  a  rapid  description  was  given,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
speaker  showed  how  this  stronghold  of  Geoffrey  de  Clinton  had  been  built 
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upon  an  artificial  mound  al)out  tlie  end  of  tliu  tliiid  (luarter  of  tlie 
twelfth  c(!ntury,  and  pointed  out  the  great  alterations  that  liad  hecn 
made  to  it  by  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester.  .SpcakiuLf  from  a  recollecti(jn  of 
the  keep  in  a  neglected  and  dangerous  state,  a  high  tril)ute  was  paid  to 
the  noble  t)\vners  for  the  manner  in  which  Ijoth  that  important  building, 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  castle  have  (jf  late  years  been  cleared  out, 
strengthened,  and  preserved  from  further  ruin,  and  the  rampant  ivy 
properly  restrained.  INfr.  llartshorne  concluded: — "Those  of  us  who 
study  tlie  details  of  the  iuedi;eval  period  can  easily  draw  for  ourselves 
pictures  of  the  scenes  that  Kenihvorth  Castle  prcsentcnl  at  some  of  the 
ejiochs  of  its  long  history.  We  can  })eople  the  keej)  with  the  creatures 
of  the  imagination,  and  see  its  battlements  again  alive  with  mail-clad  soldiers 
with  their  heater  shields  ;  or  we  can  picture  a  dauntless garrison  fightingfor 
civil  liberty,  and  slowly  starved  out  by  a  relentless  and  ruinous  siege.  At 
a  later  time,  in  the  great  hall,  we  can  shadow  forth  the  knights  in  their 
bascinets,  camails,  and  baudrics,  adherents  of  '  time-honoured  Lancaster;' 
the  buffets  with  the  nuts,  the  mazers,  the  nefs,  and  the  standing  cu[)s, 
the  trooj)s  of  serving  men,  cooks,  and  scullions,  and  not  least,  the  fool — 
all  the  chivalry,  the  rude  hospitality,  and  the  barbaric  si)lendour  of  those 
days.  Or  we  can  call  up  a  vision  of  a  time  later  still  when  the  castle  was 
the  scene  of  gorgeous  pageantry  and  festivities,  and  fancy  may  recreate 
the  wearers  of  ruffs  and  farthingales,  doublets  and  truck  hose,  an 
ambitious  favourite  and  the  monarch  with  the  ample  and  susceptible 
heart,  England's  great  Queen.  All  this  we  can  do,  but  of  the  actual 
buildings  which  arose  at  the  different  periods  of  the  castle's  history  we 
know  little  beyond  what  the  stones  themselves  tell  us,  for  it  is  impossible 
to  apply  the  documents  relating  to  expenditure  upon  them  with  rigid 
assurance.  What  we  do  know  fur  certain  is  that  they  had  their  brief  day 
of  power  or  splendour,  or  princely  pleasure,  and  are  now  deserted,  and 
silent.  But  the  desolation  was  almost  in  our  own  day  illumined,  as  it 
Avere,  for  a  moment,  by  a  magic,  but  alas  !  most  inaccurate  pen,  in  the 
works  of  a  gifted  writer  that  will  probably  endure  long  after  the  still 
substantial  remains  before  us  have  crumbled  into  dust." 

Time  pressed  and  much  had  necessarily  to  be  left  unseen,  including  the 
defences  on  the  north  side  of  the  outer  ward,  Clinton  green,  the  vast 
ditch  between  it  and  the  garden,  and  the  site  of  the  royal  camp  during 
the  great  siege  of  1265.  But  the  members  heard  and  saw  enough  to 
become  aware  that  it  would  rather  require  more  than  a  whole  day  than 
less  than  an  hour  to  obtain  an  adequate  idea  of  the  military  importance 
of  Kenihvorth,  or  make  a  scientific  examination  of  its  details. 

Guys'  Cliff,  the  last  point  of  the  day's  work,  was  reached  late  in  the 
afternoon.  By  the  kindness  of  Miss  Percy  the  visitors  were  enabled  to 
enter  by  the  picturesque  old  mill.  Arrived  in  front  of  the  "  Hermitage," 
at  this  lovely  spot,  Mr.  Hartshorne  said  he  should  have  been  glad,  and 
relieved,  if  the  description  of  Guy's  Cliff  had  been  entrusted  to  a  local 
antiquary  rather  than  to  a  stranger,  for  it  was  naturally  from  local 
knowledge  that  they  looked  for  information.  After  dealing  shortly  with 
the  commonly  received  traditions  respecting  the  renowned  "  Guy,"  and 
the  accounts  of  Eous,  Camden,  and  Dugdale,  he  said  the  interest  of  the 
place  had  been  quickened  of  late  years  by  the  discovery  of  an  inscription, 
a  lithographed  copy  of  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  which  had  been 
translated : — 
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"  Cast  out  ()  Christ  from  tliy  sorvaiii  (or  knight)  this  weight,  Guy."i 
Witli  regard  to  the  cave  liefore  tlieiii,  Mv.  Hart^horne  doubted  very  much 
.  wlicther  any  liuman  being  could  have  lived  for  long  in  that  damp  eiilai'ged 
rift  in  the  rock,  picturesque  and  romantic  though  it  was,  and  he  did  not 
think  that  hermits,  as  such,  were  necessarily  debarred  from  the  conunonest 
earthly  comforts  as  the  aspect  of  that  cave  implied.  lie  believed  the 
scene  had  been  changed  in  the  course  of  time — such  accidents  happened 
sometimes  in  history — and  he  would  presently  show  them  at  a  higher 
level,  and  in  a  brighter  spot,  what  he  thought  was  a  veritable  hermitage. 
It  was  recorded  that  a  hermit  was  established  here  in  1334,  and  in  1431 
a  holy  hermit  was  living  here,  receiving  a  hundred  shillings  a  year  to  pray 
for  the  good  estate  of  Kichard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  for  the 
repose  of  the  souls  of  his  father  and  mother^  As  to  hermits  generally, 
Mr.  Hartshorne  gave  certain  quotations  concerning  them,  and  pressed 
rather  hard  ujion  them,  and  spoke  of  their  dress,  occupation,  and  habits 
of  life.  Some  of  Mr.  Hartshorne's  views  in  this  respect  were  contested 
by  Mr.  Hirst,  but  there  was  no  time  for  discussion.  The  chapel,  rebuilt 
by  Richard  de  Beauchamp,  and  containing  the  gigantic  statue  of  "Guy  " 
was  then  seen.  In  giving  a  description  of  the  costume  of  this  figure,  the 
speaker  stated  that  he  saw  nothing  in  it  that  was  later  than  1360,  and  it 
might  even  be  ten  years  earlier.  It  certainly  could  not  have  been  set  up 
new  by  Richard  de  Beauchamp,  who  died  in  1439.  Attention  was  drawn 
to  the  original  stone  shield  of  the  figure  upon  which  a  much  smaller 
shield  had  been  painted,  chequy  Or.  and  Azure,  a  chevron  Ermine,  for 
"Guy  Earl  of  Warwick." 

Mr.  Hartshorne  then  led  the  way  to  the  chamber  on  the  west  side  of 
the  court  yard,  excavated  in  the  solid  rock.  This  he  considered  to  be  the 
dwelling  of  the  hermit  mentioned  in  1431.  It  measures  now  25ft.  by 
14ft.,  and  is  8ft.  Gin.  high,  having  been  widened  about  4ft.  in  modern 
times,  and  the  roof  raised  about  1ft.  Gin.  to  make  it  suitable  for  a  stable, 
the  doorway  having  been  enlarged  for  the  same  purpose.  It  is  lighted 
by  a  small  two-light,  and  a  single  light  window,  both  heavy,  square- 
headed,  and  without  cusps.  Immediately  within  the  south  jamb  of  the 
iloor  is  a  semi-circular  headed  and  recessed  seat,  1ft.  3in.  from  the  floor, 
and  at  the  south  end,  near  the  cast  corner,  is  another  recess  about  4ft. 
Gin.  high,  semi-circular  in  plan,  but  working  into  a  square  head  at  the 
top.  This  goes  down  to  the  ground,  and  has  apparently  been  deepened 
further  in  modern  times  ;  in  the  upper  part  are  slots  for  a  wooden  or 
stone  shelf.  The  whole  of  these  details  are  cut  in  the  solid  rock.  Mr. 
Hartshorne  showed  that  all  the  features  of  this  chamber  were  really 
suitable  and  convenient  for  a  dwelling  place  for  a  man,  and  were  quite 
ditierent  in  character  to  the  numerous  other  artificial  caves,  cloisters,  and 
passages  with  which  the  place  abounds ;  one  of  these,  the  coal  cave, 
almost  breaks  into  the  ancient  chamber  just  described. 

The  members  were  hospitably  received  at  tea  by  Miss  Percy,  and 
returned  to  Leamington  at  7.30. 

At  9  p.m.,  the  Historical  Section  met  in  the  Council  Chamber,  j\Ir.  J. 

^As  to  the  accuracy  of  this  rendering  correctly    copied,    mere   idle   scribbles." 

it  has  been  held  by  some  antiquaries  to  It  is  fair  to  add  that  by  other  antiquaries 

be    utterly   untenable,    indeed    one    dis-  its  antiquity  is  not  denied,   but  it  is  oon- 

tinguished   scholar,   having  had   a  copy  sidered    to    be     much    adulterated    by 

laid  before  him,  has  pronounced  it  "  if  modern  scribble. 
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1 1  ill. Ill  ill  Uic  cliiiir.  Mr.  W.  (r.  Kivtion  ivml  ii  ].:ii.rrnn  "  Tli<;  Coventry 
.M'liiMsti'rics." 

Ml.  A.  \'i(Mis  llicii  rcail  a  ihiimt  on  "The  Antiseptic  Vaults  of  St. 
Micliaii's  Clmr.li,  I  hihliii." 

Dr.  Cdx  t'dUoweil  witli  "  Xdles  on  Parliamentary  Elections  for  the 
City  of  ('i)veiitry,  I781-17HI-,"  ami  the  meeting,'  separated  at  a  late  hour. 

Saturday,  Augu.st  11th. 

At  10  a.m.  the  ineni1)ers  went  1)y  rail  to  Coventry.  Here  Mr.  Fretton 
hecanie  a  mo.^t  ohjiginn-  and  erudite  guide.  Th(!y  proceeiled  fir.'^t  to 
Ford's  Ilo.spital,  ;i  well  known  and  most  valuable  e.\anipl(!  of  tinilier 
huilding  liappily  aliiio.st  in  the  same  condition  as  wIumi  it  was  foundcnl  in 
1529.  At  St.  Mary's  Hall  the  party  was  welcomed  by  the  Mayor 
(Alderman  Thompson)  who,  in  a  fit  and  ready  si)eech,  expounded  what 
changes  had  come  over  Coventry  since  the  last  visit  of  the  Institute  in 
18G1.  He  then  offered  some  light  refreshments  to  the  party.  Mr. 
Fretton  subsequently  gave  a  description  of  the  building  where  they  were 
assembled,  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  had  a  good  deal  of  interesting 
matter  to  unfold  from  his  large  store  of  local  knowledge,  concerning  the 
numerous  guilds  in  the  ancient  city  concerning  which  Camden  said — 
"In  this  place  there  are  no  antiquities."  IMuch  interest  was  excited  by 
the  famous  tapestries,  and  the  collection  of  charters,  seals,  and 
muniments  arranged  in  glass  cases  in  a  separate  room.  From  here  the 
party  went  to  St.  Michael's,  and  then  to  Trinity  Church,  and, 
glancing  on  the  way  at  the  slight  remains  of  the  Cathedral,  St.  John's 
Hospital  was  reached.  After  inspecting  this  interesting  l)uilding  which 
has  recently  been  ac(|uired  for  parochial  purposes  and  so  fortunately 
saved  from  destruction,  St.  John's  Church  with  its  valual)le  architec- 
tural features  was  seen,  and,  just  beyond  it,  Bond's  Hospital,  founded 
in  1560. 

After  a  hurried  luncheon  at  the  Craven  Arms,  the  Palace  Yard  and 
the  remains  of  the  Priory  of  the  White  Friars,  now  incorporated  with  the 
Workhouse,  were  visited.  Finally,  tire  remains  of  the  city  walls,  where  the 
arrow  markings  are,  were  seen,  the  two  gates  were  inspected,  and  the 
perambulation  was  thus  concluded.  Hearty  expressions  of  thanks  were 
given  to  Mr.  Fretton  for  his  able  and  friendly  guidance,  and  for  his 
descriptions,  given  throughout  the  long  day,  not  only  of  the  principal 
anti(iuities  of  the  city,  but  of  countless  other  objects  of  interest  the  history 
of  which  he  showed  himself  so  thoroughly  conversant  with.  Leamington 
was  again  reached  at  6.20. 

At  eight  p.m.  the  Antiquarian  Section  met  in  the  Council  Chamber. 
]\Ir.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite  occupied  the  chair,  and  Mr.  W.  Rowley  read  an 
able  paper  on  "  Shakespearian  Ballads  and  Songs."  The  Chairman 
then  read  a  paper  on  "  Pigeon  Houses  in  Churches  "  which  is  printed  at 
p.  374.  Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch  sent  a  paper,  admirably  expressed,  "  A 
Squire's  Home  in  King  James's  Time  "  which  was  read  by  Mr,  E, 
Walford  ;  this  is  printed  at  p.  289.     The  meeting  then  broke  up. 

On  Sunday  the  members  of  the  Institute  attended  the  service  at  All 
Saints'  Church  where  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cox  preached  in  the  morning  from 
Psalm  Ixiv.,  v.  10. 

Monday,  August  13th. 

The  members  went  by  rail  at  9.50  to  Hatton.    Carriages  were  here  in 
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readiness,  and  Baddesley  Clinton  Hall  was  reached  at  11.15.  In  the 
court  yard  of  this  fine  old  house  the  Rev.  H.  Norris  gave  a  historical 
description,  after  which,  by  tlie  kind  permission  of  Mr.  During,  the  phice 
was  inspectetl.  Chief  among  the  many  objects  of  antitj^uarian  interest 
were  thi;  painted  glass,  the  carved  chimney  pieces,  and  the  family 
portraits.  Continuing  the  journey  to  Knowle  Church  tlie  Rev.  Canon 
Ilowe  here  gave  a  good  account  of  the  building  ;  this  was  .supplemented 
by  Mr.  Micklethwaite,  and  the  members  went  on  to  Solihull  where 
luncheon  was  arranged  for.  The  noble  church  was  then  seen  but  no 
special  description  was  offered.  At  Meriden  the  next  stopping  place, 
there  was  work  dating  from  the  twelfth  to  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
the  members  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  that  it  is  quite  possible  in 
"  restorations  "  to  keep  the  old  record  while  adding  our  own  chapter  to 
a  church's  history.  But  every  old  church  is  not  as  Meriden  which 
has  lately  passed  through  the  conservative  hands  of  a  distiugmshed 
antiquary  and  Vice  President  of  the  Institute.  At  Berkswell  Church 
the  antiquaries  were  joined  by  the  members  of  the  AVarwickshire 
Field  Club.  Mr.  Fretton  gave  a  description  of  this  very  remarkable 
Norman  building  with  a  crjq^t  under  the  square-ended  chancel,  and 
another,  octagonal  in  form,  west  of  it,  and  having  stairs  north  and 
south  into  the  transepts.  The  nave  floor  rises  steeply  along  its  whole 
length  in  order  to  get  height  for  the  crypts,  and  the  chancel  has  been 
restored  and  fitted  up  in  the  Norman  style  !  From  Berkswell  the  train 
was  taken  and  Leamington  was  regained  at  seven  p.m. 

The  general  concluding  meeting  ^  took  place  in  the  lecture  room  at 
the  Town  Hall.  The  Eev.  Sir  Talbot  Baker  took  the  chair  and  with 
an  apt  and  genial  speech  proposed  the  following  resolution : — "That 
the  best  thanks  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  are 
due  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Leamington  for  the  cordial 
reception  given  to  the  Institute  during  its  stay  in  the  town."  This  was 
seconded  by  Professor  Clark  in  graceful  terms,  specially  thanking  the 
Mayor  for  his  charming  and  hospitable  reception  of  the  members  at 
the  conversazione  on  Thursday  last. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Baylis  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  readers  of  papers 
during  the  meeting,  and  to  those  gentlemen  who  had  acted  as  their 
guides  at  the  different  places  that  had  been  visited. 

Mr.  H.  Freeland  proposed  a  warm  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Lord  Leigh 
for  his  reception  of  the  Institute  at  Stoneleigh  Abbey,  and  for  his  kind- 
ness in  undertaking  the  duties  of  the  presidential  office.  They  would 
all  carry  away  with  them  a  charming  recollection  of  his  genial  presence 
and  friendly  courtesy.     This  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Father  Hirst. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  Miss  Percy,  and  the  clergy  and  gentry  of  the  district  who 
had  offered  so  many  facilities  for  the  inspection  of  their  churches  and 
houses.     This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Hilton. 

The  Chairman  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  local  honorary  secre- 
tary of  the  meeting,  Mr.  S.  S.  Stanley,  to  whose  exertions  the  success 
of  the  meeting  and  the  comfort  ancl  convenience  of  the  members 
was  so  largely  attributable.  This  was  warmly  received  and  suitably 
acknowledged.  The  following  new  member  was  then  elected  : 
B.  J.  WiUington,  Esq., 

Proposed  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hart  ;  seconded  by  Mr.  Justice  Pinhey. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  brought  the  Leamington  meeting 
to  an  end. 

VOL      XL  3  o 
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Tuesday,    August    14. 

In  consequonco  of  a  generally  expressed  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
members  that  tho  opixjrtunity  should  bo  taken  of  seeing  Leicester  and 
soino  of  the  antic^uities  that  could  be  reached  fronx  that  town,  the 
antiquaries  went  there  on  this  day,  arriving  at  11  a.m.  and  taking 
up  their  quarters  at  the  15cll  Hotel,  rroceuding  to  the  old  hall  of  the 
Castle  the  party  M'ere  received  by  several  members  of  tlie  Leicester- 
sliire  Architt'ctural  and  Aniha^ological  Society,  with  Colonel  G.  C. 
Bcllairs,  tlie  Honorary  Secrctar}-,  who  gave  an  address  of  welcome,  in 
the  ccmrse  of  Avliidi  he  mentioned  the  various  anti(piities  of  the  town 
which  woiild  be  insj)ected.  The  Castle  Mound  was  first  seen.'  Fnma 
hero  tlie  nu'm])ers  went  to  St.  Mary's  Churcli,  where  some  extracts 
from  a  paper  by  the  late  Mr.  G.  A.  Poole  were  read.  After  some 
observations  by  Mr.  Micklctliwaite,  an  adjournment  was  made  for 
luncheon.  At  St.  Michael's  Church  the  Eev.  T.  AV.  Owen  described 
the  Saxon  and  Norman  remains,  and  Mr.  Micklethwaite  gave  his 
reasons  for  considering  that  tlie  preservation  of  the  Jewry  wall  is  due 
to  its  having  been  in  some  way  worked  up  into  a  western  chamber  of 
the  churcli.  The  Jewr}'  wall  having  been  seen,  the  fifteenth  century 
Town  Hall,  formerly  the  hall  of  the  guild  of  Corpus  Christi  was 
visited.  Here,  in  the  Mayor's  parlour,  w^ere  fifteenth  century  roundels 
of  stained  glass,  among  which  were  emblems  of  the  months,  and  much 
good  Jacobean  work.  The  churches  of  St.  Martin  and  St.  Margaret 
were  then  seen,  and  Trinity  Hospital,  where  Colonel  Bellairs  gave  an 
explanation,  in  which  ho  included  a  notice  of  the  collegiate  establish- 
ment of  the  Newarke.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  Trinity  Hospital 
retains  mxich  of  its  old  arrangements,  including  a  curious  room  called 
fireliouse,  i.e.^  calefactormm.  In  the  evening  the  members  visited  the 
Museum,  where  the  large  collection  of  Koman  remains  attracted  much 
attention. 

Wednesday,  August  15. 

The  members  went  by  rail  to  Melton  Mowbray.  Here  the  grand 
church,  swept  bare  by  "  restoration,"  was  described  by  the  Yicar,  Dr. 
CoUes.  The  plan  of  the  building  is  very  unusual  for  a  parish  church, 
for  here  are  aisles  on  both  sides  of  the  transept,  but  an  aisleless 
chancel.  In  a  church  from  which  so  much  had  been  turned  out  it  was 
somewhat  sui-prising  that  two  eighteenth  century  brass  chandeliers 
with  uncommonly  fine  wrought  iron  chains  had  been  allowed  to 
remain.  The  Maison  Dieu  and  its  museum  were  then  seen,  and  after 
luncheon  the  iiarty  went  on  to  the  neglected  church  of  Burton  Lazars, 
with  its  curious  western  bell  turret ;  this  was  commented  on  by  Mr. 
Micklethwaite.  Burrow  Hill  was  next  reached.  Here  Captain 
Clifford  Chaplin  read  a  short  paper  which  was  supplemented  by 
Colonel  Bellairs.  Captain  and  Mrs.  Chaplin,  were  kind  enough  to 
offer  tea  to  the  party  after  which  the  journey  was  continued  to  Ashbj' 
FolviUe  Church  which  was  expounded  by  the  Vicar,  the  Eev.  J.  God- 
son. At  Gaddesby  C'hurch,  the  next  point  reached,  Mr.  Micklethwaite 
gave  a  description  showing  from  existing  remains  what  the  original 
fourteenth  century  arrangement  had  been.  The  antiquaries  arrived 
finally  at  Eatcliffe  College  where  they  were   received  with  charming 

^  See    Mr.  Clark's  observations  iu  the       xxvii.,  p.   33.5. 
report   of    the    Leicester    Meeting,    vol. 
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courtesy  and  miitli  hospitality  by  the  Rev.  Prineipal  Hirst  and  tlie 
Fathers  at  this  s])acioiis  buildin<z;,  partly  the  work  of  the  elder  Puj^'in. 
Here  was  a  great  deal  of  interest  illustrating-  archa-ology  and  the  arts, 
including  coins,  missals,  vestments,  and  ecclesiastical  vc^ssels  ;  and,  not 
least  in  its  attractions,  a  fine  library  with  numy  early  printed  books. 
Thus  the  excursions  of  the  meeting  of  1888  were  appropriately  and 
happily  ended. 

The  council  desire  to  acknowledge  the  fcjllowing  donations  in  aid  of 
the  Leamington  meeting,  and  the  general  purposes  of  the  Institute  : — 
Messrs.  Burgis  and  Co.,  £1  Is.  ;  Mr.  E.  H.  Dering,  £1  Is. ;  Messrs. 
E.  Francis  and  8on,  £1  Is.  ;  Mr.  G.  W.  Lake,  £1  Is.;  Mr.  T.  G. 
Molhet,  £1  Is.;  Mr.  A.  Nugent,  £1;  the  Eev.  W.  G.  Furneaux, 
10s.  6d. 


Iloticcs  of  Jlrrhirological  JJiiblicutions. 

THE  HISTOKY  OF  THE  OLD  PARISH  CHURCH  OF  ALL  SAINTS,  WAKE- 
FU'UjD,  now  the  Cathedral  Church  of  the  Diocese  of  Wakefield.  By  JoHN 
W.  Walker,   F.S.A.,  M.R.C.S.,   Eng.,    L.R.P.C.,   Lend.  ;    Wakefield,   W.    H. 

Millies,  1888. 

It  is  no  imcoBimou  thing  for  a  church  to  have  a  proved  continuous 
story  from  the  time  of  the  Great  Survey  downwards.  It  seems,  indeed, 
becoming  less  unusual  every  day  ;  and,  as  fresh  knowledge  is  brought 
to  liear  upon  buildings  in  which  the  antiquaries  of  the  last  century 
said  there  was  Saxon,  because  they  saw  Norman,  and  in  other  places 
W'here  they  susj)ected  neither,  we  are  frequently  able  to  find  both,  be- 
cause we  know  how  to  look  for  them.  That  we  can  do  this  is  owing 
to  the  teaching  of  Professor  Willis,  who  showed  us  with  rare  skill  and 
vividness  how  cathedrals  and  churches  grew,  notable — as  the  elder 
members  of  the  Institute  will  recall — at  Winchester,  York,  Ely,  Glou- 
cester, and  Sherborne.  It  is  now  some  years  since  Professor  WiUis 
passed  from  us,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  feel  that  the  lustre  which  ho 
shed  upon  the  pursuit  of  architectural  history  has  not  faded,  but  that 
the  study  of  which  he  was  so  eminently  a  teacher,  is  attracting  more 
attention  at  the  present  day  than  it  ever  did. 

By  the  happy  force  of  circumstances  Wakefield  has  now  become  the 
.seat  of  a  bishop,  and  its  fine  church  takes  its  place  among  the  cathe- 
drals of  the  country.  It  is,  therefore,  a  fitting  time  for  its  history  to 
be  laid  open.  We  shall  see  in  running  through  the  book  what  sort  of 
history  that  is,  particularly  how  its  church  grew  from  small  beginnings, 
and  incidentally,  though  not  least  in  interest,  how  large  is  the  chapter 
that  has  been  added  in  oiu-  own  day. 

A  chronological  table  of  items  concerning  the  chiu'ch  is  a  good 
opening  to  a  history  which  necessarily  has  such  details  dispersed 
through  the  book  in  its  series  of  fourteen  sections ;  we  shall  dwell 
rather  upon  those  portions  which  treat  of  the  fabric,  though,  no  doubt, 
in  a  book  of  this  kind  we  shall  be  tempted  to  wander  off  a  little  into 
other  sections  not  strictly  architectural. 

First,  then,  we  have  Section  I.,  the  History  of  the  Patronage,  of  which 
we  need  only  say  that,  as  all  men  are  not  learned  clerks,  the  transla- 
tions given  side  by  side  with  the  original  documents  will  be  convenient 
aids  to  a  great  many  persons.  We  catch  sight  of  an  interesting  docu- 
ment, "The  Ordination  of  the  Church  of  Wakefield,"  in  1349,  and 
passing  over  Section  II.,  "The  Eectory  and  Eectors,"  we  come  to 
Section  III.,  "  on  the  Growth  of  the  Fabric  of  All  Saints  Church, 
AVakcfiold,  a.d.  1100,  to  a.d.  1530."  This  chapter  is  from  the  hand  of 
Mr.  J.  T.  Mickletliwaite,  than  whom  no  one  is  better  qualified  to  write 
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it,  both  from  the  atteutiou  he  has  paid  to  tliis  siil)ject  geuerally,   and 
the  special  opportimities  he  had  from  1864  to  1874,   of  seeing  this 
church  put  through  the  process  of  restoration.     We  get  a  set  of  seven 
plans,  showing  the  seven  ages  of  the  church — we  are  not  aware  that 
any  perfervid  students  have  as  yet  claimed  any  mysticism  here  in  this 
number,  and  we  do  not  remember  that  we  ever  saw  so  interesting  a 
set  of  illustrations,   and  in  which  the  growth  of  a  church  can  be  so 
clearly  traced :  the  book  is  worth  having  for  the  sake  of  this  chapter 
alone.     It  appears  that  the  first  church  comes  "  out  of  the  darkness 
of  the  past."      This  is  far  enough  back  for  us,  much  further,   for 
instance,  than  the  time  to  which  a  correspondent  once  alluded,  from 
whom  we  had  asked  for  information  as  to    his   pedigree,   when  he 
sent  his   father's  name  and  address,   and  added    "  beyond   this   all 
is  dark."     From  the  darkness,  however,  the  first  Wakefield  Church 
soon    emerges.      Two   churches   are    mentioned  in    Domesday    "  in 
Wakefield  with  nine   Berewicks."      Mr.    Walker   approj)riates    one 
to    Sandal,    and    one    to    Wakefield,    and   Mr.    Micklethwaite   very 
rightly  considers  that  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  the  church 
mentioned  in  Domesday  stood  where  Wakefield  Cathedral  now  stands. 
This  brings  us  upon  the  ground,  but  no  detail  of  this  period  can  be 
claimed  to  show   the   first   stage   of  the  chiu-ch's   growth.      It   was 
rebuilt  about  1100  in  the  then  usual  form  of  a  simple  cross  with  a 
central  tower  and  without  aisles,  and  there  is,  fortimately,  just  enough 
evidence  left  to  indicate  that  it  was  an  aisleless  cross.  Fig.  1  shows  this 
church,  and  it  so  happens  that  the  principal  evidence  upon  which  the 
first  plan  rests  continues  in  all  the  other  plans,  through  evil  report  and 
good  report,  and  remains  to  the  present  day.    This  feature  is  a  block  of 
masonry,  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  south  chapel,  containing  the 
remains  of  a  stair  which  was  exposed  during  the  work  of  restoration 
by  Sir  Gr.  Gr.  Scott.     We  should  have  rather  Kked  to  have  heard  a  little 
about   the    detail    of  this    stair,  whether   it    was   in  concrete   upon 
"lagging,"  or  in  stone  upon  concrete,  or  with  single  steps  bridging 
over  the  width  of  the  passage. 

The  next  step  was  the  addition  of  an  aisle,  with  an  arcade  on  the 
north  side,  of  which  some  of  the  bases  and  shafts  still  remain.  From 
these  we  gather  that  the  addition  was  made  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century.  Figure  2  gives  this  plan.  About  1220  a  south 
arcade  was  set  up  (Figure  3),  with  piUars  alternately  round  and 
octagonal.  All  these  remain  save,  as  in  the  case  of  the  north  aisle,  the 
westernmost  one.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  all 
probability  the  central  Norman  tower  fell,  a  common  accident  in  the 
middle  ages,  or  was  obliged  to  be  taken  down  for  the  same  reasons, 
namely,  faiiltiness  of  construction, — an  outer  skin  of  fair  stone  filled 
with  rubble  or  bad  concrete,  and  hazardous  tamperings  with  its 
supports.  Speaking  oi  parish  churches,  Mr.  Micklethwaite  shows  why, 
when  they  tumbled  or  had  to  be  taken  down,  they  were  usually  re- 
built at  the  west  end  ;  in  shoi't  western  towers  in  parish  churches  were 
the  outcome  of  faulty  central  ones.  There  must,  however,  at  Wake- 
field have  been  a  great  "  conquassatio,"— such  as  took  place  at  Dun- 
stable when  the  two  towers  suddenly  fell  in  1221, — because  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  a  complete  and  simultaneous  re- 
building seems  to  have  taken  place.  The  way  in  which  the  older 
pillars  and  bases  have  been  made  use  of  is  very  curious  and  instruc- 
tive;  the  same  kind  of  treatment  used  to  be  apparent  at  Irthling- 
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lHir()u<;-h.  A  mnvcliaiU'i'l  •Wiisiilsoljuilt  and  lliu  uiislus  widcuL'd  and  iiiadi: 
liijL;lier,  and  as  much  of  tho  churcli  as  was  fiiiislu*d  consecrated  iu  lo'i'J. 
Fij^ure  1  sliows  thoso  changes.  It  seiuus  pruLaltle  that  tlie  lihick 
])i'at]i  of  1.349  prevented  tlio  buihling  of  the  tower.  Tliis  does  not 
appear  to  have  arisen  nutil  the  first  (piarter  of  tho  fifteenth  century, 
and  tlieu  it  was  phmted  ahout  ten  feet  from  tlio  west  end  of  tliechiirdi. 
Tlie  evidence  of  the  way  in  wliicli  it  was  joined  on  to,  and  so  to  speak, 
woven  into  tlie  nave  are  as  interesting  as  any  of  tlie  (-hapters  of  tlio 
church's  development.  Figures  o  and  C)  give  these  successive  stages 
of  the  plan. 

The  erectiim  of  the  Terpendicular  tower,  and  the  huihlings  which  it 
hrought  in  its  train,  was  (mly  the  heginniug  of  greater  works  in  that 
style.  Anu)ng  these  are  tlie  nave  clerestory,  and,  principally,  the 
great  works  at  the  east  end.  Wo  now  finally  lose  the  three  arms  of 
tlie  cross  to  tho  east  end  which  have  endured  in  the  i)lan  through  all 
the  changes,  and  in  their  place  we  get  a  nolde  chancel  with  a  cleres- 
tory and  side  chapels  ninuing  right  through  to  the  east.  (Fig.  7). 
All  this  seems  to  have  b(*en  completed  ahout  1475,  and  this  is  the 
chuix'h  with  its  painted  glass,  screens,  liftings,  mural  paintings,  and 
furniture — of  the  remnants  of  which  the  book  before  us  tells  us 
so  much  in  Section  V — which  Leland  saw  in  the  course  of  tho 
"Laboriouse  Journey  and  Serche"  which  he  made  between  1537  and 
1547.  From  this  time  onward  the  story  of  the  church  is  to  bo  read  in 
written  records  as  well  as  in  the  fabric  itself,  and  as  we  intimated  at 
first,  not  the  least  important  chapter  is  the  one  which  the  nineteenth 
century  men  have  added. 

Section  No.  IV.  deals  with  the  origin  and  history  of  the  five  known 
chantries.  The  way  in  which  the  foimdation  of  the  Pilkington  chantry 
by  Sir  John  Pilkington  in  1475,  at  tho  altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
came,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Lyon  Pilkington,  to  be  transformed  into 
the  apportioned  burjang  place  of  this  ancient  family  two  hundred  years 
later,  is  curious.  The  Indenture  sets  forth  that  none  of  the  parishioners 
should  "  Interrupt  or  disturb  the  said  S''  Lyon  Pilkington  or  his  heirs 
in  tho  qniet  enjo^Tiient  of  the  same  for  a  Dormitory  or  burpng  place 
for  him  and  his  heires."  It  is  a  good  examj^le  of  the  ecclesiastical 
feeling  of  a  time  when  the  rights  of  the  living  in  the  church  were 
everywhere  set  aside  by  the  claims  of  the  dead. 

The  changes  consequent  upon  the  Eef ormation,  the  church  furniture 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  the  communion  plate 
form  the  highly  interesting  subjects  of  section  VI.  For  instance,  we 
find  that  there  was  an  actual  image  of  "AllHaUows"  in  1521  and 
1535  ;  we  get  the  cost  of  the  fine  Jacobean  screen, — with  the  propor- 
tions of  a  mediaeval  one,  like  that  of  a  somewhat  later  date  at 
Monnington  in  Herefordshire, — which  was  grafted  upon  the  lower 
part  of  the  very  late  fifteenth  century  screen,  and  we  notice  that 
the  homily  desk,  set  uj)  in  accordance  with  the  eightieth  Canon, 
still  remains.  But  it  is  invidious  to  pick  out  items  from  this 
part  of  the  history  which  appears  to  be  so  very  fully  and  carefully 
done.  Certainly  from  the  Reformation  to  our  own  day  (until  the  recent 
restoration),  the  history-  of  Wakefield  Church  has  been  a  long  and 
shocking  story  of  "acts  of  disfigurement  and  spoliation,"  and  we 
are  therefore  the  more  indebted  to  men  like  Mr.  Walker,  who  can  in 
imagination  piece  the  shattered  fragments  together  and  draw  from 
them  such  interesting  and  continuous  history  of  architecture  in  all  its 
changes  and  art  in  all  its  branches. 
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The  remainder  of  the  book — Sections  YII.-XIV. — is  well  filled  witli 
matter  relating  to  the  late  history  of  the  church  with  which  we  cannot 
here  attempt  to  deal,  further  than  to  speak  with  full  commendation 
of  the  way  in  which  the  restorations  have  been  carried  out.  But  we 
make  bold  to  say  that  the  final  chapter  of  the  church's  history,  namely, 
the  book  before  us,  is  a  worthy  finish  to  the  long  himian  record  of 
Wakefield  Cathedral.  There  are  some  useful  illustrations  besides 
those  we  have  alluded  to,  and  we  may  not  omit  to  mention  a  most  con- 
scientious and  copious  Index  of  thirty-three  pages.  As  a  sort  of  pen- 
dant to  this— we  say  it  with  surprise — we  find  a  list  of  less  than  a  hun- 
dred original  subscribers  !  But  in  so  forward  a  place  as  Wakefield  no 
doubt  the  book  will  soon  be  out  of  print. 

THE  DESCENT,  NAME  AND  ARMS  OF  BORLASE,  of  Borlase  in  the  County  of 
Cornwall.     London  :  G.  Bell  and  Sous.     Exeter  :  William  Pollard  and  Co. 

Tliis  is  a  continuous  history  in  more  senses  than  one — for  it  is  not 
clearly  divided  into  chapters — of  a  well  known  and  ancient  famil}'.  Tlie 
author  shows  that  the  name  was  originally  Taillefer,  but  the  tradition 
that  there  was  a  grant  of  the  lordship  of  Borlase  by  Eiifus  to  a 
Taillefer  has  been  finallj'  set  aside,  as  was  to  be  expected,  by  a  curious 
discovery  made  by  Mr.  Greenstreet.  Thus  the  first  Taillefer  in  Corn- 
wall mentioned  in  the  EoUs  is  WiHam  Talevar  in  the  3rd  of  John. 
AVe  get  an  interesting  and  suggestive  enquiry  into  the  identity  of  early 
Taillefers  of  Angouleme,  and  the  course  of  tlie  history  of  the  famil}- 
brings  about  the  consideration  of  the  Taillefer  arms,  and  the  way  in 
whicli  an  early  fourteenth  century  French  heraldic  rebus  forming  the 
"  armes  parlantes "  of  Taillefer^like  those  of  Martel,  Ferrers, 
Trumpington,  iS:c.,  grew  into  the  very  different  bearing  of  a  Cornish 
family  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  we  find  William  Frank 
TaiUefer  of  Borlas  Frank  TaiUefer,  "with  whom  the  pedigree  which 
is  capable  of  absolute  documentary  proof  commences."  This  is 
brought  down  through  the  main  line  and  its  branches  with  much  full- 
ness and  interest,  and  in  the  com'se  of  the  descent  the  author  is 
fortunate  in  having  had  ' '  the  record  of  a  trial  extending  over  a  period 
ol  no  less  than  six  generations,  which  establishes  beyond  question  the 
paternity  in  each  siiccessive  step  of  the  pedigree."  The  rising  in  Corn- 
wall in  1483,  against  Richard,  of  which  not  much  is  known,  is  touched 
upon,  and  the  effects  of  the  second  or  Flammock  Eebellion,  which 
ended  at  Blackheath  in  1497,  on  the  ownership  of  land  in  the  county 
is  shown  to  have  been  startling.  Thomas  Burlace  and  Hichard  Burlas 
took  part  in  these  troubles  and  suffered — the  one  by  the  loss  of  his 
lands  and  the  other,  as  it  appears,  by  that  of  his  head. 

Passing  on  in  the  history  we  come  to  Sir  AVilliam  Burlace,  a  friend 
of  Ben  Jonson.  He  painted  a  portrait  of  "rare  Ben,"  who  in 
acknowledging  it,  says  : — 

"  A  poet  hath  no  more  than  black  and  white, 
Nor  has  he  flattering  colours  or  false  light. 
Yet  wlien  of  fi-iendship  I  would  draw  the  face, 
Aletter'd  mind  and  a  large  heart  would  place 
To  all  posterity,  I  would  write  Burlace.'''' 

He  founded  a  Grammar  School  at  Great  Marlow  in  1 624,  where  he 
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liad  ostntos  })Ouglit  ))y  liis  fatlior  Jolm.  Tho  school  has  lately  been 
rosuscitattHl  uudi'r.tho  now  si^homo  adopted  by  tho  Commissiouors  ;  the 
orij^'inal  buildings  remain. 

Tlu)  Aullior -^ives  an  illustration  f)i'  a  pretty  gold  jewel  of  tho  "  High 
Borlaoo  "  a  Tory  Club  on<:i»  famous  in  Oxford  and  which  appropriately 
held  its  convivial  meetings  at  the  King's  Head.  Wlietlier  this  was 
founded  l»y  th<>  Sir  Jolm  Horlase  who  died  in  16B8  is  uncertain.  Some 
have  even  disputed  tJio  family  origin  of  the  name,  the  earliest  notice 
wo  get  of  it  is  in  173;3.  "  The  Calves'  Head  Club  "  with  very  different 
sentiments  was  flourishing  at  this  time,  and  so  was  the  Jacobite 
"  Cycle,"  but  little  is  kn()\\Ti  of  their  proceedings. 

The  Borlases  of  Treludderowo,  in  the  parish  of  Newlyn  East  form 
tho  subjects  of  a  long  account.  This  is  made  the  more  interesting 
by  the  pai't  taken  by  two  Sir  John  Borlases  in  the  Civil  Wars  and  in 
service  in  Ireland.  The  Borlases  of  Surrey,  and  of  dilYeront  places  in 
Cornwall  are  severally  and  well  treated  of.  Among  the  latter  we  meet 
with  a  lady — in  tradition — Avho  emerges  every  Christmas  morning  from 
a  cave  at  Pendeen  with  a  white  rose  in  her  month.  This  is  possibly  a 
reminiscence  of  the  wars  of  the  Roses  when  land  changed  hands  as 
often  as  men  their  political  principles,  and  the  white  rose  was  as  fre- 
quently supplanted  by  the  red  flower.  Some  good  lists  of  bequests 
and  inventoi'ies  are  scattered  through  the  book  ;  the  inventory  of  all 
the  goods  of  "John  Burlace,  of  Pendeen,"  1664,  is  a  very  good  list 
of  the  contents  of  a  gentleman's  house  of  the  time.  He  seems  to  have 
possessed  no  glass  or  stone  ware,  but  plenty  of  pewter,  and  wooden 
trenchers.  There  is  a  curious  account  of  John  Borlase,  of  Pendeen, 
beating  Francis  St.  Aubyn  with  his  staff  in  the  high  pew  of  Madron 
church  in  full  service  in  1709.  Both  being  members  of  Parliament, 
St.  Aubyn  petitioned  the  house  for  leave  to  prosecute  the  offender. 
A  good  account  of  Dr.  Borlase,  the  Cornish  historian,  brings  the 
book  to  an  end.  This  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  from  the  pen 
of  tho  author  in  1874  ;  it  is  very  properly  repi'inted  here  and  forms  an 
appropriate  ending  to  a  work  of  no  common  interest,  concerning  a 
family  whose  importance  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  complete 
pedigree  which  must  have  formed  no  slight  part  of  the  labour  which 
the  book  has  involved. 

THE  RINGER'S  GUIDE  TO  THE  CHURCH  BELLS  OF  DEVON.  By  Charles 
Peakson.'M.A.  Exeter  :  W.  Pollard  and  Co.,  North  Street,  1888.  London  :  Bell 
and  Sons. 

Although  this  little  book  only  purports  to  be  "a  Guide  to  Devon 
Bells,"  it  will  appeal  to  a  large  circle  outside  that  favoured  county. 
The  author  gives  a  list  of  the  works  on  bells  that  he  has  consulted,  but 
they  do  not  form  a  tji;he  of  the  literature  that  has  -^-ithin  the  last  forty 
years  sprung  up  on  the  subject.  This  is  now  so  extensive  that  for 
everyone  who  wishes  to  have  some  useful  practical  information  in  a 
handy  form,  the  dilficulty  is  what  book  to  choose  among  so  many. 
The  names  of  Acland-Troyte,  Wigram,  and  Snowdon,  occur  to  us  as 
useful  works  on  change-ringing,  and  Mr.  Pearson  lias  also  written, 
"  Ho w  to  Learn  Change-Pinging  without  an  Instructor. ' '  We  mention 
this  to  show  that  he  is  entirely  competent  to  speak  uj^on  the  matter, 
and  we  need  only  speak  of  some  of  the  subjects  of  which  the  book 
before  us  treats  to  indicate  what  is  its  scope  and  aim. 
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The  origin  and  history  of  bells,  their  inscriptions  and  baptism,  and 
the  growth  of  the  medieval  peal  are  all  subjects  with  wliicli  ringers 
would  do  weU  to  make  themselves  acquainted.  The  ancient  bolls  in 
country  towers  are  more  likely  to  be  respected  if  they  can  bo  recog- 
nised by  the  persons  who  ring  them  as  interesting  objects,  either  for 
their  antiquit}'  or  their  fine  workmanship.  Our  experience  tells  us 
that  no  member  of  the  community  is  more  ready  to  value  his  ancient 
chiu'ch  and  its  attributes — when  their  value  or  interest  is  pointed  out 
to  him — than  the  village  artizan  or  labouring  man.  These  are  not  the 
people  who  have  turned  the  gravestones  of  village  forofatliers  out  of 
countless  old  churches  to  make  room  for  Mintou's  tiles,  denudated 
the  walls,  swept  away  the  old  seats,  or  sold  the  ancient  church  plate  to 
replace  it  with  objects  that  make  one  shudder  to  think  of  :  such  dis- 
tinctions have  been  claimed  with  good  title  l)y  the  parsons  and  church- 
wardens who  were  the  trustees  of  these  national  antiquities. 

Not  less  desirable  information  for  the  general  ringer  is  that  upon 
the  shape  and  composition  of  bells,  their  method  of  hanging,  and  how 
to  prevent  their  being  cracked.  Methods  of  ringing,  ringing  as  a 
pastime,  change-ringing,  and  belfry  management,  are  some  of  the 
numerous  subjects  that  are  treated  of  in  a  plain  and  pleasant  manner 
that  shoidd  make  the  book  acceptable  to  the  people.  There  is  also  a 
good  deal  about  foreign  bells,  showing,  for  instance,  what  the  Russian 
and  the  Belgian  can  do,  and  showing  also  the  superiority  of  the 
English  bells  over  aU  others. 
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St.  Nicholas  Oiiavkl,  CoGGESHiVLL,  Essex. — The  plan  of  this 
])iiil(linf?  is  (piadrilateral,  without  aisles  or  transept,  and  measures 
43ft.  l\y  '20ft.  It  is  constructed  of  rubble  consisting  principallj'  of 
Hints  and  fragments  of  Earl}'  P^nglish  Ijrick,  while  the  coigns  and  dres- 
sings are  of  bricks  varying  from  one-and-half  to  two  inches  in  tliick- 
ness,  and  being  about  twelve  inches  by  six  inches  in  >)readth.  It  is 
considered  a  remarkable  example  of  early  Englisli  bri(;kwork,  and 
especial  attention  may  bo  directed  to  the  moiddings  of  the  bricked 
mul]it>ns  of  the  east  and  west  windows.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest 
instances,  if  not  the  earliest,  of  moulded  })rickwork  in  the  kingdcmi. 

The  walls  rest  upon  a  concrete  bed  and  are  about  three  feet  thick, 
and  it  wovild  seem  were  originally  coated  with  plaster  or  stucco  both 
inside  and  outside.  The  building  is  entered  by  a  door  on  the  south 
side  near  the  west  end.  On  each  side  of  the  door  is  a  lancet 
window.  There  are  two  other  windows  on  the  south  side,  with  their 
sills  elevated  to  give  height  to  the  sedilia  and  piscina.  In  tlie  north 
wall  are  four  lancet  windows,  similar  to  those  east  and  west  of  the 
doorway,  while  the  windows  in  the  east  and  west  walls  are  ti'iple 
lancets  within  a  containing  arch. 

Round  the  interior  of  the  chapel,  just  beneath  the  windows,  there  is 
a  string  course  composed  of  semi-circular  faced  bricks.  At  the  east 
end  of  the  south  wall  the  string  rises  and  runs  along  the  top  of  the 
sedilia,  three  in  number,  the  arches  of  which  are  composed  of  brick 
and  spring  from  Hmestone  supports.  To  the  east  end  of  and  adjoining 
the  sedilia  is  an  arched  recess,  and  there  were  formerly  the  remains  of 
two  square  drains  pierced  through  the  bricks  which  formed  its  sill. 
This  recess  was  doubtless  a  double  piscina.  Between  it  and  the  east 
wall  is  a  niche  with  a  trefoil  head.  The  aumbry  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
north  wall  near  the  east  end.  A  small  part  of  the  original  moulded  oak 
wall-plate  with  its  stop  remains  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  wall.  The 
roof  is  high  pitched  and  thatched,  the  eastern  half  being  raised 
slightly  above  the  other  portion. 

The  plastering  of  the  interior,  above  the  string  course,  was  relieved 
by  colouring  of  a  simple  character,  consisting  of  double  chocolate 
lines  three-eighths  of  an  inch  apart.  These  ran  round  the 
building  at  horizontal  intervals  of  five  inches,  divided  vertically  so  as 
to  represent  stonework.  The  pattern  may  still  be  seen,  and  there  vaaj 
yet  be  traced  the  emerald  green  which  gave  colour  to  the  string  course, 
and  there  is  enough  of  the  flowing  foliage  pattern  which  filled  the 
spaces  between  the  lancets  and  containing  arch  of  the  east  window  to 
show  its  early  English  character.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  central  seat 
of  the  sedilia  there  remains  part  of  the  original  cruciform  nimbus  of 
reddish  colour. 

We  have  been  particular  in  giving  part  of  the  close  description  which 
has  come  into  our  hands,  of  this  interesting  chapel,  because,  for  various 
reasons,  it  has  fallen  into  so  bad  a  state  that  its  repai-ation  is  now 
imperative.     And  we  feel  the  more  justified  in  calling  attention  to  it 
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because,  situated  as  it  is,  iu  a  very  poor  district,  tlie  necessary  work 
cannot  1)6  done  ])y  local  effort,  though  tlie  people  of  CoL'^esliall  will 
gladly  do  their  part.  Indeed,  some  years  ago  they  newly  thatched  .'lud 
partially  repaired  it. 

We  may  remind  our  readers  that  Cog-geshall  C']iap<>l  is  the  westeru- 
niost  of  the  remains  of  the  Cistercian  Altbey  founded  here  about 
1149  by  Stephen  and  Maud.  It  is  with  a  kind  of  pang  that  we  com- 
pare it  with  another  Cistercian  chapel  similarly  in  a  melancholy  and 
almost  hopeless  state. ^  Mere  gratitude  to  tlie  men  of  the  great  order 
who  did  so  much  for  the  rise  and  development  of  pure  Gothic  would, 
one  might  have  thought,  have  long  ago  saved  the  trembling  walls  and 
groining  of  so  choice  a  building  as  Kirkstead  ( 'hapel  in  Lincolnshire, 
and  rescued  the  equally  valuable  though  totally  different  example  at 
Coggeshall.  But  it  is  not  too  late  to  save  at  least  one  of  these 
hallowe-d  buildings,  and  we  would  specially  press  the  claims  of  Cogges- 
hall now,  because  the  matter  is  urgent  and  because  we  are  strengthened 
b}^  the  knowledge  that  what  is  proposed  to  be  done  has  the  f  idl  con- 
currence of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings,  and 
further,  because  the  total  sum  required  is  no  more  than  £300.  Sub- 
scriptions may  be  sent  to  G.  F.  Beaumont,  Esq.,  Coggeshall,  Essex. 

Perhaps  when  Coggeshall  Chapel  has  been  saved  the  case  of 
Kii'kstead  may  be  seriously  taken  up. 

Trade  Tokkxs,  issued  in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  England, 
Wales  and  Ireland,  by  corporations,  merchants,  tradesmen,  &c. — Mr. 
G.  C.  AYilliamson  is  about  to  issue  this  book,  which  is  a  new  and 
revised  of  Boyne's  work.  It  will  be  fully  illustrated,  and  the  great 
and  rapid  progress  made  of  late  years  in  the  science  of  numismatics 
will  doubtless  make  it  a  most  welcome  publication,  and  the  more  so 
because  Bojoie's  book,  issued  in  1858,  has  long  been  out  of  print  and 
a  scarce  and  costly  volume.  Wc  need  hardly  point  out  the  historical 
value  of  tokens.  "Issued,"  as  the  late  Mr.  LI.  Jewitt  said,  "by  the 
people,  they  tell  of  the  people."  The}-  circulated  in  nearly  every  town 
in  the  kingdom,  and  they  bear  upon  them  the  record  of  families, 
companies,  buildings,  ancient  ruins,  old  customs,  &c.  A  large 
literature  has  sprung  up  during  the  last  thirty  years  upon  tokens,  but 
the  greater  part  of  it  is  enshrined  or  buried  in  the  transactions  of 
Archaeological  Societies.  This  hidden  information  Mr.  Williamson 
has  made  use  of,  and  set  forth  by  the  obliging  help  of  thirty  editors 
for  their  respective  counties,  and  six  for  Ireland.  The  onerous  work  has 
been  carried  through,  with  the  result,  as  we  confidently  expect,  of  a 
standard  book  on  the  subject  being  produced.  It  is  rather  surprising  to 
hear  that  upwards  of  20,000  tokens  will  be  described  ;  we  mention  this 
as  giving  an  idea  how  fully  the  work  has  been  done ;  still  more 
so  is  it  that  the  book  will  contain  no  less  than  seven  indexes.  This 
implies  a  conscieucious  labour  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Williamson  that  is 
really  beyond  praise,  for  who  does  not  instinctively  shrink  from  the 
dull  dreary  work  of  indexing,  and  how  seldom  do  we  find  a  book 
indexed  as  much  as  we  wish  ! 

The  work  will  be  issued  iu  two  volumes  at  £3  13s.  Gd.,  the 
impression  being  limited  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies.  Application 
shoidd  be  made  to  Elliot  Stock,  62,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

Society    fok  the  Restokation  of    Antiekt    Crosses — This    title 

'  See  Journal,  vol.  xl,  p.  296. 
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soimds  very  ominous.  Wo  gather  from  tlic  prospectus  that  a  society 
lias  actually  bcoii  fonuod  "with  the  oliject  of  promoting  the  long 
ntjglected  restoration  of  Autient  Crosses;"  and  wo  are  further  informetl 
that  of  these  outdoor  crosses  in  most  cases  a  })ase  or  socket,  with  o(tca- 
sioually  a  hroken  shaft  is  all  that  remains.  Here  is,  tlien,  a  field  for 
imagination  with  a  vengeance!  "liutthe.se,  lacking  as  they  do  the 
emlilciu  of  the  Christian  rcdigiou  (to carry  whicli  was  the  very  purpose 
of  their  erection)  ax-e  now  meaningle.s.s,  except  as  witnesses  to  the  in- 
dillV'renco,  or  worse;,  of  recent  generations."  It  sounds  more  like  the 
re- writing,  than  the  continuance  of  history  that  this  society  advocates, 
and  the  promoters  seem  to  he  hardly  aware  of  the  line  which 
"restoration,"  i)roperly  under.stood,  now  takes.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  a  cross  simple  was  the  ccmmion  tei-mination  of  these  erec- 
tions— many  certainty  were  not  so  completed,  and  it  would  he  restora- 
tion of  the  worst  kind — pure  falsification,  if  such  a  finish  were  now  put 
up  anj^vhere  upon  the  shaft  of  a  cross  without  pcjsitive  evidence  that 
such  was  its  original  condition,  and  only  in  very  rare  cases  will  such 
evidence  be  forthcoming  ;  and  we  do  not  say  that  even  then  it  woidd 
be  desirable  to  carry  it  out.  In  so  notable  an  example  as  Queen's 
Cross,  Northampton,  there  was  almost  certain  documentary  proof  that 
a  cross  was  not  the  finish  there,  and  when  Mr.  Blore  repaired  the 
structure  half-a-century  ago,  he  was  far  too  good  an  antiquary  to  put 
up  an  imaginary  finish  on  the  ancient  base,  but  left  it  as  he  found  it, 
incomplete.  This  was  at  a  time  when  "restoration"  was  almost 
destruction  root  and  branch,  and  we  maj^  recommend  Mr.  Blore' s  cau- 
tion to  the  Cross  Restoration  Society.  At  the  same  time,  we  may  say 
that  if  this  body  will  confine  their  zeal  to  one  item  of  their  programme 
— namely,  "  To  obtain  information  of  value  or  interest  on  the  subject 
of  Eoods,  Calveries,  Wayside,  and  other  Crosses  of  a  Monumental 
Nature,"  they  will  gather  together  material  of  a  kind  that  has 
never  been  specially  amassed  before,  and  for  the  collecting  of  it  they 
will  earn  the  cordial  thanks  of  antiquaries. 

The  Plumbers'  Company. — Mr.  Alderman  KJaill  has  been  kind 
enough  to  send  the  following  : — 

"As  Past  Master  of  this  Company,  and  a  member  of  the  Coimcil 
of  the  Institute,  I  have  been  asked  to  correct  an  error  which  has  crept 
into  the  very  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Andre  in  the  Journal  for 
June  on  '  English  Ornamental  Lead  AVork.'  In  page  117  it  is  stated  : 
'The  Phmibers  Company  of  London  was  not  incorporated  till  1611, 
which  appears  a  very  recent  date  for  the  members  of  such  an  important 
industry  to  combine  together.'  Now  the  fact  is  that  in  1365,  the  39th 
year  of  Edward  III.,  ordinances  were  granted  to  the  Company  which 
then  had  been  some  years  at  least  in  existence.  In  1588  the  31st  of 
Elizabeth  their  arms  and  crest  were  granted,  and  in  1611,  the  9tli  of 
James  I.,  the  year  mentioned  as  that  of  incorporation  by  Mr.  Andre,  a 
charter  was  granted  renewing  all  powers  and  privileges,  and  this  was 
repeated  some  years  later,  1  think  under  Charles  II.  The  Worshipful 
Company  of  Plumbers  stands  thirty-first  in  the  long  list  of  the  eighty 
or  ninety  guilds  of  the  Cit}'  of  London.  It  is  still  active  in  carrj-ingout 
the  objects  of  its  foundation  ;  and  the  members  of  its  Court  especially 
pride  themselves  on  the  beautiful  fieches,  and  other  graceful  works  in 
lead  of  past  days,  and  they  trust  by  the  system  of  Registration  whicli 
they  have  introduced,  not  only  to  encourage  artistic  work,  but  by  rais- 
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ingthe  tone  and  ability  of  the  craftsmen  to  protect  Ly  good  sanitary 
plnmbing-  the  health  of  the  public." 

TiiK  EoMAx  AVall  at  Lincoln. — Precentor  Venables  communicated 
to  the  Montldy  Meeting  on  December  6th  an  account  of  the  discovery, 
recently  made  at  Lincoln,  of  a  piece  of  the  Roman  AVall.  This  frag- 
ment, though  not  large,  is  important  as  preserving  the  original  facing 
stones,  which  in  every  other  remaining  portion  of  the  wall  have  been 
completely  removed.  The  discovery  was  made  at  a  spot  in  the  northern 
section  of  the  eastern  wall,  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  the  eastgate 
of  the  Roman  city.  At  this  point  the  original  Roman  fortifications  arc 
preserved  more  fully  than  in  any  part  of  the  circuit.  The  foss  (now 
converted  into  a  garden)  and  the  agger  remain  very  distinct,  especially 
at  the  nortli-east  angle,  and  a  considerable  length  of  the  wall  is  still 
standing.  This  latter,  however,  consists  only  of  the  rougli  core  of 
concrete  and  grouted  work,  wathout  any  part  of  the  facing.  The 
removal  of  the  soil  of  a  garden  formed  on  the  inner  side  of  the  wall 
brought  the  newly  discovered  fragment  to  light,  and  further  investiga- 
tions have  clearly  revealed  its  character.  It  exliibited  a  block  of 
masonry  projecting  about  eight  feet  from  the  inner  face  of  the  wall. 
Its  length  from  north  to  south  was  about  twenty-four  feet,  but  ten  feet 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  builders  before  attention  was  called  to  it, 
leaving  only  fourteen  feet  standing.  It  was  built  of  well-dressed 
blocks  of  the  local  oolite,  measuring  about  five-and-haK  inches 
by  twelve  inches.  The  mortar  of  the  joints  was  perfectlj^  fresh,  retain- 
ing the  smooth  surface  left  by  the  trowel  and  other  marks  of  the  tools 
of  the  Roman  workmen.  A  rectangular  trough  ran  along  the  recess 
from  north  to  south,  stopping  short  of  the  northern  face  by  several 
inches.  This,  which  at  first  sight  looked  like  a  drain,  was  more 
[■robably  a  section  of  a  square  chamber,  of  which,  with  the  adjacent 
wall,  the  whole  of  the  eastern  part  had  been  removed.  Such  chambers 
are  found  in  similar  places  at  Bremeuium  and  other  stations  on  the 
Roman  Wall.  There,  also,  we  find  a  similar  internal  thickening  of  the 
Avail  at  various  points  in  the  circuit,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  platform  for  planting  balista)  and  catapults,  and  other  military 
engines.  The  present  platform,  including  the  thickness  of  the  wall, 
would  have  measured  about  twenty-four  feet  by  thirty  feet  sis  inches. 
It  shoidd  be  mentioned  that  the  putlog  holes  on  both  remaining  faces 
were  very  perfect.  Plans,  sections,  drawings  and  photographs  of  the 
fragment  of  wall  were  exhibited. 

Some  very  valuable  remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Fox  who 
stated  that  he  had  an  opportimity  during  the  previous  week  of 
examining  the  remains  which  he  considered  of  extreme  interest.  He 
fully  concurred  in  all  that  Precentor  Venables  had  said.  He  regarded 
such  internal  thickening  of  the  walls  as  a  mark  of  very  early  Roman 
work.  It  was  not  foimd  in  the  large  southern  stations  of  later  date, 
such  as  LjTiine,  Richborough  and  Porchester,  where  the  projections  and 
towers  were  always  external. 

The  Montagus  of  Bougiiton  and  their  Northamptonshire  Home. 
— This  little  work,  now  preparing  for  publication,  will  contain  an 
account  of  the  Montagus  from  their  first  settling  in  Northamptonshire 
to  the  rise  of  the  celebrated  Chief  Justice,  with  full  particulars  of  his 
life,  and  of  the  lives  of  his  descendants :  an  account  of  the  noble  and 
illustrious  English  families  which  have  sprung  from  him,  with  many 
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iiilcrt'stiii;^-  iiiutdotcs  :  a  dcsi  li^itiini  ol  iJouglitoii  J  louse  ami  ^itniiids, 
past  and  ]>ri'seiit  :  some  account  of  tlie  celubrated  cciliuj^-.s  :  to](o- 
{^rapliical  matter  of  great  local  interest  :  witli  views  of  IJoiiglitou 
llonse  and  Goddington  Cross,  and  a  plan  of  the  \'istas.  Names  of 
suliscri1)(>rs  will  be  received  by  tlie  author,  Mr.  ( '.  Wise,  AVeekley, 
Kettering.      l*rico  iu  clotli  .'3s.  ()d.,  paper  covers  2s.  (id. 

(Skventkkxth  .VXD  EiGiiTKKxrii  (Jkxti'kv  Wink  (Ii.nssks  and 
Goblets. — ^Ir.  Albert  Ilartsliorue  lias  in  hand  a  work  on  this 
ltictures(|ue  subject  which  has  not  hitherto  been  treated  of.  It  will  be 
fully  illustrated  and  will  include  the  drinking  g-lasses  of  the  .Tacobite 
and  rival  clul)s,  those  of  which  tlio  fashion  was  inti'ocluced  at  the 
coming- of  William  HI.,  and  on  tlie  accession  of  Gcnn-gi;  I.,  the  tall 
punch  and  ale  glasses,  the  "Hogarth"  glasses,  and  the  numerous 
yarii^ty  of  twisted  stemmed  and  engraved  wiue  glasses  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century.  Mr.  TIartshorue  (Bradbonrne  Hall,  Wirksworth) 
will  be  glad  of  any  notes  of  dated  e.\ami)les,  with  descriptions  and 
heights  of  such  glasses,  their  shapes  and  the  fashion  of  their  stems, 
and  references  to  collectious  of  snch  objects. 

TnE  AxciEXT  Laws  of  AVales,  viewed  especially  in  regard  to  tlu^ 
light  they  throw  upon  the  origin  of  some  English  Institutions.  By 
the  late  Hubert  Lewis,  B.A.,  of  the  INliddle  Temple ;  edited  with  a 
preface  by  J.  E.  Lloyd,  M.A.— The  present  work  which  embodies  the 
result  of  many  years  laborious  research  into  the  Ancient  Laws  of 
AVales,  was  left  in  MS,  but  nearly  ready  for  the  press,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Hubert  Lewis  at  liis  death.  His  rei^resentatives  have  therefore 
resolved  to  publish  it,  under  the  supervision  of  an  Editor. 

The  principal  ol)ject  of  the  book  is  to  show  that  many  of  the  local 
institutions  of  medieval  and  modern  England  have  a  British  origin, 
and  ai'e  not,  as  is  too  readily  assumed,  of  piu-e  Teutcmic  growth.  The 
method  followed  has  been,  first  to  reconstruct,  iu  those  features,  at 
least,  which  are  necessary  for  this  particular  purpose,  the  AVelsh 
legal  and  social  system  as  it  is  portrayed  in  the  Ancient  AVelsh  Codes 
and  other  legal  records :  and  secondly  to  emphasise  the  main  points 
of  contact  which  are  thus  brought  out  betw^een  the  AVelsh  and  the 
English  systems,  points  which  strongly  suggest  that  the  English 
adopted  in  some  measure  the  institutions  of  the  races  they  conquered 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  Thus  the  book  deals  with  an  important 
chapter  in  English  History,  and  suggests  a  new  answer  to  a  question 
usually  very  differently  treated.  Incidentally,  it  should  also  have  au 
interest  for  the  lover  of  AVelsh  Antiquities,  inasmuch  as  it  c(mtains, 
what  has  never  been  given  to  the  world  before,  a  digest  of  a  large 
part  of  the  AA^eLsh  Laws,  which  have  indeed  been  for  many  years 
accessible  to  the  student  in  the  admirable  edition  of  Aneurin  (Jw'en, 
but  have  never  yet  been  systematically  interpreted. 

The  work  will  appear  in  one  volume,  price  £1  10s.  Names  of 
subscribers  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  E.  Stock,  62  Paternoster  Eow, 
London. 


*.^*  AVith  regard  to  the  notice  of  the  tract  on  the  Ham  Cross  Shafts 
the  Reviewer  is  soriy  to  find  that  some  playful  words  in  his  opening 
remarks  have  l)een  misunderstood  by  the  Author.  He  did  not 
seriously  think  that  the  Author  believed  in  the  gruesome  image  of 
the  Saturday  Magazine. 
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Bradbourne  Cross,  Derbyshire,  7, 
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Buckler,  Mr.  J.  C,  his  memoir  on  Mel- 
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Derbyshire  :— Rev.  G.  F.  Browne's  me- 
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Devvick,   Rev.   E.   S.,  his  memoir  on  the 
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DdRSET  : — Mr.  C.  A.  Buckler's  memoir  on 
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Dryden,  Sir  H.   Bart.,  exhibits  drawings 
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Egypt  :— Mr.  F.  LI.  Griffith's  memoir  on 

explorations  in  1887,  92. 
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Freeman,  Mr.  E.  A.,  his  memoir  on  St. 
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Organ,  the  English  mediseval  church.  Dr. 

Hopkins'  memoir  on,  first  part,  120, 

second  part  423,  read  207. 
Oxford  Cathedral,  Mr.  J.   P.   Han-Lson's 

memoir  on  pre-Norman  remains  at, 

271,  read  95  ;  exhibits  drawings,  96  ; 

do.,   rubbings  and  casts   of  masons' 

work,  207. 


Pearson,  Mr.   C,  his  Ringer's  Guide  to 
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Pepys,  Mr.  W.  C,  his  genealogy  of  the 
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to  Write  the  History  of  a  Parish,  108. 
Pitt  Rivei-s,  Lieut.-Gen.,  his  excavations 
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Ponting,    Mr.      C.  E.,    his    memoir    on 

Edington  church,  43. 
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316  ;  History  of  All  Saints'  Cathe- 
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Walker,  476  ;  the  descent,  name  and 
arms  of  Borlase,  479  ;  the  Ringer's 
Guide  to  the  Church  Bells  of  Devon, 
by  C.  Pearson,  480. 
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R  0  .M  A  N  A  N  T  I Q  u  I  T I ES  : — Prebendary 
Scarth's  memoir  on  Scratchbury 
camp,  90  ;  exhibits  Roman  coins 
found  at  West  Harptree,  94  ;  Mr. 
W.  T.  Watkin's  memoir  on  Roman 
inscriptions  discovered  in  Britain  in 
1887,  167  ;  Prof.  B.  Lewis'  memoir 
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and  the  Central  Pyrenees,  221,  321  ; 
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S. 


Salisbury,  the  Bishop  of,  his  memoir  on 
Seals  of  Bishops  of  Salisbury,  22. 

Scarth,  Rev.  Preb.,  his  memoir  on  Scratch- 
bury  camp,  90 ;  exhibits  coins  found 
at  West  Harptree.  94. 

Scotland  : — Mr.  T.  H.  BayUs  contributes 
notes  and  drawings  of  monuments  at 
Kirkmandrine,  Wigtonshire,  208. 


Taylor,  Dr.  W.  M.,  his  memoir  on  pre- 
historic caves  in  Wynaad,  Soutlieru 
India,  62  ;  exhibits  antiquities,  96. 


V. 


Vicars,  Mr.  A.,  his  notes  on  a  fifteenth 
century  spoon,  441. 


W. 

Wales  :  the  Ancient  Laws  of  ^  proposed 
work  by  Mr.  H.  Lewis,  486 . 

Walker,  Mr.  J.  W.,  his  history  All  Saints' 
Cathedral  Church,  Wakefield,  no- 
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Watkin,  the  late  Mr.  W.  T.,  his  memoir 
on  Roman  inscriptions  discovered  in 
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Weatherley,  Mr.  W.  S.  See  Brindley, 
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Werner,  Mr.  E.  T.  C,  his  memoir  on  the 
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